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FOREWORD 

In  no  specialized  field  of  sociology  has  there  appeared  a  greater 
volume,  or  greater  diversity,  of  research  findings  than  in  rural  sociol- 
ogy. During  the  40-year  period  in  which  rural  sociology  literature  has 
developed,  there  have  been  few  attempts  to  reduce  or  convert  re- 
search findings  into  a  body  of  organized  science.  The  reasons  are  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  both  reports  on  research  and  other  treatises 
have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  worthy  purpose  of  presenting 
significant  information  about  rural  life  and  living.  Action  institutions 
and  agencies  and  the  general  public  have  demanded  information  on 
and  analyses  of  rural  situations  which  it  was  desired  to  improve.  Rural 
sociology  textbooks  have  been  written  to  be  used  chiefly  in  classes 
composed  of  students  who  were  taking  the  course  in  rural  sociology 
for  informational  rather  than  scientific  purposes.  Administrators,  or 
controllers,  of  research  funds  have  approved  few  research  projects 
the  findings  of  which  did  not  give  promise  of  immediate  usefulness 
and  practical  action  programs. 

Anyone  who  has  closely  followed  the  evolution  of  rural  sociology 
textbooks  cannot,  however,  fail  to  recognize  the  gradual  attempt  to 
convert  rural  sociology  research  findings  into  a  body  of  scientific  so- 
ciological knowledge.  This  book  is  a  worthy  attempt  to  carry  this 
trend  a  long  step  forward  by  presenting  a  solid  core  of  conceptual  in- 
terpretation of  those  types  of  social  phenomena  which  have  either 
easily  identifiable  social  structure  or  are  oriented  by  values.  All  such 
types  of  phenomena  its  authors  call  "social  systems."  The  term  is  not 
too  farhiliar  to  rural  sociologists  but  is  far  superior  to  the  term  "social 
organization"  or  "  social  structure"  because  it  includes  all  systems  of 
social  interaction  which  are  structured  by  either  locality,  formal  or- 
ganization, or  cultural  factors;  they  may  be  major  social  action  agen- 
cies, local  cliques,  or  broad  religions.  All  of  them  are,  however,  func- 
tioning social  entities  in  which  individuals  seek  and  find  status,  roles, 
rights,  and  objectives  (purposes)  in  daily  living  and  by  means  of 
which  they  fulfill  the  imperatives  of  being  persons. 

Sociologists  have  far  too  long  taken  too  literally  Carl  Pearson's 
statement  that  science  is  method,  without  recognizing  that  no  amount 
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of  rigidly  applied  method  of  analysis  can  create  the  actual  norms  by 
which  human  beings  systematize  their  behavior.  Social  systems  are 
not  products  of  scientific  method  or  mere  products  of  abstract  con- 
cepts. There  can  be  no  logical  conception  of  phenomena,  no  matter 
what  method  of  classification  and  interpretation  is  used  in  analysis, 
if  there  is  not  logic  or  system  in  the  behavior  of  the  phenomena  them- 
selves. Social  systems  are  the  functioning  imperatives  of  personal  and 
social  being  without  which  life  would  not  only  be  a  riddle  but  would 
be  unlivable.  It  is  because  of  their  universality  and  relative  stability 
that  once  they  are  understood,  something  approaching  predictions  of 
their  behavior  can  be  made. 

But  merely  to  establish  the  fact  that  human  relations  or  social  in- 
teractions do  manifest  themselves  in  social  systems  does  not  convert 
a  discussion  or  even  an  understanding  of  them  into  science.  Merely  to 
observe  or  perceive  phenomena  is  not  enough.  Conceptualization  is 
essential  to  classification  of  knowledge  and  classification  is  the  first 
step  in  scientific  analysis.  A  concept  is  both  definitive  and  interpre- 
tive. It  is  definitive  in  that  it  prescribes  that  this  datum  is  included 
within  and  that  that  datum  is  excluded  from  a  class  or  type  of  phe- 
nomena. It  provides  interpretation  in  that  once  a  phenomenon  is  as- 
signed its  place  in  a  type  or  class,  all  that  is  known  about  other  phe- 
nomena included  in  that  class  can  be  used  to  help  understand  it. 

The  concept  used  by  the  authors  of  this  book  for  classifying  and  in- 
terpreting social  systems  is  the  Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft  dichotomy. 
By  converting  this  dichotomy  into  a  continuum  they  establish  a  scale 
of  gradients  between  these  two  "ideal"  or  "model"  types  or  systems  of 
social  interaction  and  are  thus  able  not  only  to  have  a  number  of 
classes  but  able  to  isolate  degrees  of  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft 
types  of  behavior  values.  In  doing  so  they  must,  of  course,  utilize 
many  data  which  were  not  assembled  by  use  of  their  basic  concept. 
Even  so,  their  design  of  analysis  makes  control  of  observations  possi- 
ble and  such  control  is  essential  to  anything  approaching  scientific 
analysis  of  social  phenomena. 

Before  we  go  further  in  a  critique  of  what  this  book  accomplishes 
or  attempts  to  accomplish,  it  is  probably  necessary  to  set  forth  a  little 
more  fully  what  the  authors  mean  by  social  systems,  although  to  do  so 
will  be  repetitive  of  the  first  few  pages  of  their  text.  To  paraphrase, 
they  say  that  a  social  system  is  either  an  organization  composed  of 
persons  who  interact  more  with  members  than  with  non-members 
when  operating  to  attain  their  objectives,  or  it  is  a  pattern  of  relation- 
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ships  which  prevails  and  perpetuates  itself  without  interpersonal  con- 
tacts because  members  have  a  common  orienting  set  of  values.  In  one 
instance  its  structure  is  easily  identifiable.  In  the  other  its  values  can 
be  easily  identified  even  though  its  structure  may  be  fairly  nebulous. 
Both  consist  of  "social  interactions"  and  the  "cultural  factors"  which 
structure  them. 

Their  ten-point  scale  of  Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft  continuum  is 
based  on  contrasting  components  or  characteristics  of  the  two  "ideal 
types"  and  used,  sometimes  quantitatively,  sometimes  by  carefully 
defined  terms,  to  analyze  social  systems— family,  religion  and  the 
church,  education  and  the  school,  farmers'  organizations,  and  so 
forth.  Because  their  analysis  must  often  be  made  by  use  of  data  not 
assembled  or  classified  in  terms  either  of  social  systems  or  the  Ge- 
meinschaft-Gesellschaft concepts,  there  are  differences  in  the  extent 
to  which  their  quantitative  scale  can  be  applied.  In  all  instances  their 
scheme  eliminates  purely  lineal  analyses  and  makes  control  possible 
in  observations  and  interpretations. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  great  diflFerences  in  the  types  and  contents 
of  social  interaction  in  such  cohesive  systems  as  families  and  such 
nebulous  systems  as  general  farmers'  organizations.  This  makes  the 
use  of  "ideal  types"  in  analysis  much  more  difficult  in  some  cases  than 
in  others.  If,  however,  all  social  systems  have  elements  in  common, 
namely,  "social  structure"  and  "value  orientation,"  it  is  both  practi- 
cally and  scientifically  useful  to  analyze  them  and  attempt  to  under- 
stand them  in  terms  of  their  common  denominators.  Such  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  its  authors  constitutes  the  outstanding  contribution  of 
this  book. 

Cakl  C.  Taylor 
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CHAPTER  1 

THE  NATURE  OF  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS- 
FRAMES  OF  REFERENCE 

WHY  A  BOOK  ON  RURAL  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS? 

This  volume  is  organized  around  social  systems.  The  authors  beheve 
that  such  an  organization  supphes  an  approach  more  adequate  than 
others  in  meeting  the  demands  of  science,  especially  in  regard  to 
understanding,  prediction,  and  control.  Furthermore,  we  feel  that 
the  social  system  approach  is  superior  to  many  frames  of  reference 
which  employ  abstract  terms  pertaining  to  less  functional  entities. 
This  approach,  the  authors  feel,  is  particularly  applicable  to  adminis- 
trators who  have  specific  roles  in  concrete  social  systems  and  to  those 
engaged  in  modern  group  work. 

County  agricultural  agents,  foresters,  social  workers,  soil  con- 
servationists, civil  engineers,  and  other  professionals  inevitably  come 
into  contact  with  such  social  systems  as  cooperatives,  unions,  families, 
churches,  and  schools.  For  those  who  use  organizational  structures 
as  channels  of  communication  to  reach  people  with  programs,  or  for 
others  who  must  establish  communication  between  members,  the 
concrete  social  system  is  more  meaningful  in  most  cases  than  abstrac- 
tions of  a  different  order.  Considering  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  sociology  and  anthropology,  and  considering  the  limited 
knowledge  of  social  processes  possessed  by  many  technically  trained 
professionals  who  work  with  people,  we  believe  the  contribution  of 
these  disciplines  may  be  accepted  more  readily  if  we  deal  with  con- 
crete social  systems  familiar  to  potential  users.  Cast  in  the  framework 
of  social  systems,  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  of  rural  sociology  may 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  rural  group  life,  its  interaction,  func- 
tioning, and  change. 

WHAT  IS  A  SOCIAL  SYSTEM? 
One  may  think  of  social  systems  on  two  different  levels,  which,  for 
our  purposes,  do  not  often  require  differentiation.  In  the  first  place,  a 
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social  system  may  be  considered  as  concrete,  or  a  cooperative  social 
structure  such  as  a  football  team,  a  Farm  Bureau  local,  a  family,  a 
church  congregation,  a  school,  or  even  a  silo-filling  ring.  It  can  be 
shown  that  these  organizations  are  composed  of  persons  who  inter- 
act more  with  members  than  with  non-members  when  operating  to 
attain  their  objectives.^  When  considerable  action  is  involved,  as  in 
a  football  game,  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  players  from  the 
non-players.  Even  in  such  relatively  simple  situations,  however,  there 
may  be  a  central  system  and  various  sub-systems.  The  usual  starting 
line-up,  for  example,  represents  the  central  core,  and  the  substitutes 
organized  into  various  groups  represent  the  sub-systems. 

In  the  second  place,  a  social  system  may  be  viewed  as  abstract,  or 
one  in  which  patterns  of  relationships  prevail  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration and  from  region  to  region.^  Viewed  in  this  way,  social  sys- 
tems consisting  of  elements  or  patterns  that  persist  do  not  require 
that  specific  persons  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  system.  A  Catholic 
church  official  of  a  given  order  and  status,  for  example,  can  quite 
easily  fit  into  or  adjust  to  the  sub-systems  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the 
world  or  even  into  the  same  sub-systems  of  earlier  generations. 

According  to  our  conceptual  scheme,  the  subject  matter  for  sociol- 
ogy and  cultural  anthropology  is  human  culture  and  interaction.  Al- 
though such  subject  matter  may  be  viewed  in  many  ways,  we  choose 
to  make  the  various  types  of  social  systems  our  chief  concern.  As  the 
significant  unit  of  social  systems,  we  accept  Sorokin's  "meaningful 
interaction  of  two  or  more  human  individuals"  and  his  requirement 
that  interaction  be  an  event  "by  which  one  party  tangibly  influences 
the  overt  actions  or  the  state  of  mind  of  the  other."^  Social  systems 

1  Chappie  and  Coon  define  a  system  as  "a  group  of  individuals  interacting  with 
each  other  at  a  higher  frequency  than  with  non-members  when  the  system  is  in 
operation."  See  E.  D.  Chappie  and  C.  E.  Coon,  Principles  of  Anthropology,  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1942,  p.  707. 

Linton  applies  the  terms  "societies"  or  "groups"  to  what  we  are  caUing  "con- 
crete social  systems."  Our  "abstract  social  systems,"  Linton  terms  "social  systems." 
Although  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  relative  merits  of  different  terminologies, 
the  student  should  know  that  such  distinctions  exist.  See  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study 
of  Man,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1936,  pp.  253-257. 

-  Cuber  makes  a  somewhat  similar  distinction  between  institution  as  an  abstrac- 
tion and  institution  as  concrete  reahty  to  that  which  we  here  make  between  con- 
crete social  systems  and  abstract  social  systems.  See  John  F.  Cuber,  Sociology, 
New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1947,  p.  388. 

3  P.  A.  Sorokin,  Society,  Culture,  and  Personality:  Their  Structure  and  Dynam- 
ics, New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1947,  p.  40. 
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are  made  up  of  social  interactions  and  the  cultural  factors  which 
structure  these  interactions. 

What  do  seemingly  diverse  social  systems  such  as  the  Michigan 
State  College,  a  combat  fighter  squadron,  or  the  X  family  of  Middle- 
town  have  in  common?  What  instructions  can  be  given  a  stranger  so 
that  he  may  identify  these  or  others  as  social  systems?  What  are  the 
significant  differences  in  social  systems?  Volumes  can  be  written  in 
answer  to  these  questions,  but  key  elements  of  concern  to  those  in- 
terested in  understanding  personality  formation,  social  interaction, 
and  culture  can  be  outlined. 

ELEMENTS  OF  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 

That  interaction  between  persons  within  a  functioning  social  sys- 
tem is  greater  than  interaction  between  those  within  and  those  out-  / 
side  has  already  been  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  social  systems. 
Although  a  large  number  of  elements  might  be  suggested,  the  authors 
feel  that  certain  components  related  to  the  structure,  value  orienta- 
tion, and  locus  of  social  systems  are  most  important.  These  include 
the  following:  (1)  Roles,  or  that  which  is  expected  of  individuals  in 
given  situations.  (2)  Status,  or  the  ranking  given  individuals,  based 
upon  the  consensus  of  members  as  to  what  traits  and  qualities  are  to 
be  rated  high  and  low.  (3)  Authority,  or  the  right  and  power  of  indi- 
viduals to  influence  others  (a  concept  that  also  implies  certain  duties). 
(4)  Rights,  or  the  immunity  from  authority,  and  duties,  or  the  re- 
quired obedience  to  authority  and  the  requirements  associated  with 
the  individual's  role.  (5)  Ends  and  objectives,  or  those  changes  (or 
perhaps  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo)  which  members  of  the 
system  expect  to  accomplish  through  the  operation  of  the  system. 
(6)  Norms,  or  those  rules  which  govern  the  application  of  means  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  or  objectives.  (7)  Territoriality,  or 
the  locus  and  space  requirements  of  a  social  system. 

If  other  elements  of  social  systems  remain,  the  authors  believe  they 
are  so  inextricably  interrelated  that  any  classification  which  separates 
them  is  not  realistic.  For  our  purposes,  however,  we  shall  consider 
roles,  status,  and  authority  as  primarily  parts  of  the  structure  of  social 
systems.  The  ends  or  objectives  and  norms  we  consider  as  primarily 
aspects  of  the  value  orientation.  Thus,  although  some  overlapping 
may  occur,  the  social  structure  and  value  orientation  are  the  two 
basic  type-parts  of  social  systems. 

As  applied  to  a  specific  social  system— a  football  team— the  ele- 
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ments  just  outlined  may  become  clearer  and  more  realistic.  At  a  very 
early  age,  a  child  in  American  culture  learns  that  different  players  on 
a  football  team  do  different  things  and  are  designated  by  the  positions 
they  play.  Such  positions  we  call  roles,  or  what  is  expected  of  one  in 
a  given  situation.  The  child  also  learns  that  some  players  are  con- 
sidered better  than  others.  The  basis  for  rating  players,  rooted  in  a 
general  consensus  as  to  what  qualities  are  to  be  rated  high  and  low, 
gives  the  players  different  status.  It  will  also  be  perceived,  particu- 
larly if  the  signals  are  called  aloud,  that  the  one  player  who  calls 
signals  influences  the  actions  of  others  more  than  any  single  individual 
influences  the  action  of  the  signal  caller.  The  child  may  properly  ask 
why  this  player  or  the  coach  has  the  right  to  influence  others?  This 
right  and  power  to  influence  others  is  authority.  A  person  with  great 
authority  holds  permission-granting  rights  and  gets  those  over  whom 
he  exercises  authority  to  do  his  bidding  much  more  than  they  get  him 
to  do  their  bidding.  Great  authority  is  usually  coupled  with  much 
one-way  action,  an  extreme  case  of  which  is  hypnosis,  a  relationship 
in  which  the  subject  has  little  apparent  influence.  Two-way  action 
implies  less  authority,  as  in  the  case  of  the  committee  chairman  who 
has  members  of  the  committee  do  only  those  things  the  committee  has 
previously  determined  should  be  done.  Studies  have  shown  that  the 
element  of  authority  is  not  restricted  to  human  groups.  For  example, 
among  chickens  there  is  a  well-defined  "pecking  order."  That  is, 
chicken  A  may  peck  any  other  member  of  the  flock;  chicken  B  may 
peck  any  member  except  A;  and  so  on  to  chicken  Z,  a  very  frustrated 
chicken  that  can  peck  no  other  chicken.  Although  pecking  orders  are 
seldom  as  regular  as  this,  similar  behavior  has  been  observed  among 
baboons  and  goats  studied  in  captivity.* 

In  football,  the  coach  has  the  right  to  influence  the  players.  He  is 
an  authority.  When  he  sends  the  team  onto  the  field  to  play,  the  au- 
thority is  temporarily  and  partially  transferred  to  a  player  who  calls 
the  signals.  The  coach  further  designates  which  players  will  play 
certain  positions,  or  certain  roles.  With  the  authority  and  role  go 
both  rights,  or  immunity  from  influence,  and  duties,  or  required 
obedience  to  authority  and  conformity  to  requirements  associated 
with  the  roles  being  played. 


*  For  a  summary  of  these  studies  see  Charles  F.  Harding  III,  "Objective  Studies 
of  the  Social  Behavior  of  Animals,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  July- 
September  1943,  pp.  21-29;  also  J.  P.  Scott,  "Dominance  and  tlie  Frustration- 
Aggression  Hypothesis,"  Physiological  Zoology,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  1,  January  1948, 
pp.  31-40. 
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A  child  who  sees  a  football  squad  running  signals  soon  notes  the 
interaction  pattern  sufficiently  to  distinguish  between  team  members, 
spectators,  and  others  who  may  be  near.  Furthermore,  he  will  be  able 
to  readily  differentiate  football  teams  from  other  teams  and  groups. 
In  more  generally  applicable  phraseology,  he  will  detect  changes  in 
the  situation  which  the  organization  or  its  leaders  hope  to  bring 
about  by  the  action.  The  child  learns  the  team's  ends  or  objectives— 
what  the  team  is  trying  to  do. 

As  football  teams  play  in  competition,  officials  are  empowered  to 
declare  penalties  for  violations,  thereby  rewarding  the  other  side. 
These  penalties  are  determined  by  the  rules  of  the  game.  We  call 
this  aspect  of  social  systems  norms,  which  govern  the  application  of 
means  to  achieve  the  end  or  objective.  Whether  they  are  written  or 
not,  all  systems  rely  upon  norms. 

Territoriality  or  location  in  space  is  also  a  very  important  element 
which  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  description  of  social  systems.  In 
football  the  rules  of  the  game  not  only  specify  the  dimensions  of  the 
playing  field  but  also  the  spatial  relationships  of  the  various  players. 
In  offensive  play  the  football  center,  for  example,  cannot  trade  places 
with  the  end.  The  roles  are  assigned  to  physical  locations  as  related 
to  the  other  players. 

In  considering  systems  as  a  whole,  territoriality  is  also  important.  In 
warfare,  control  of  areas  is  basic  to  strategy.  When  countries  are  oc- 
cupied following  a  war,  boundaries  become  very  important  because 
they  indicate  the  extent  of  the  occupying  army's  authority.  In  systems 
such  as  concentration  camps  and  prisons,  territoriality  is  of  extreme 
importance.  In  kinship  groups,  the  authority  pattern  and  other  fac- 
tors are  related  to  the  manner  in  which  marriage  settles  the  spatial 
relationships  of  the  two  families  of  orientation.  Furthermore,  terri- 
toriality is  of  importance  to  discussions  of  locality  groups  such  as 
neighborhoods,  trade  centers,  and  cities,  as  well  as  of  governmental 
units  such  as  townships,  counties,  municipalities,  states,  and  nations. 

VALUE  ORIENTATION  AND  MORALE 

Many  groups  are  not  organized  for  specific  objectives.  Assgcia-_ 
tions  in  Maclyejjsf  ^ense,  or  special-interest  groups  in  Toennies'^ 

5  R.  M.  Maclver,  Society:  A  Textbook  of  Sociology,  New  York:  Farrar  &  Rine-  i- 
hart,  Inc.,  1937,  pp.  4  f.  and  282  f. 

®  Ferdinand  Toennies,  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Sociology  (Gemeinschaft  und 
Gesellschaft),  translated  by  C.  P.  Loomis,  New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
1940,  pp.  225  and  247  f . 
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sensejusualh^^havejrather^specific  objectives;  but  in  the  case  of  friend- 
ship and  kinship  groups,  the  value  orientation  includes  the  objective 
which,  if  it  can  be  expressed  at  all,  may  be  as  broad  as  "preserving  our 
way  of  life"  or  "keeping  our  gang  together."  Any  group  will  have 
some  of  this  type  of  motivation,  which  may  be  characterized  as  "per- 
sistence of  aggregates";^  but  non-purposive  behavior  of  intimate  face- 
to-face  groups  make  the  interpersonal  relationships  ends  in  and  of 
themselves.  A  typical  family  will  not  disown  a  son  because  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  adopt  another  child  who  will  make  the  family  more 
eflScient  in  this  or  that  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  football  team 
that  does  not  use  the  most  efficient  players  will  probably  win  few 
games.  These  differences  are  due  to  differences  in  value  orientation. 
Even  though  all  systems  have  patterns  of  authority,  roles,  rights  and 
duties,  and  status,  they  may  vary  greatly  in  their  value  orientations. 

Many  elements,  of  course,  are  related  to  the  morale  pf^ a  social  sys- 
tem. Roethlisberger^  has  stressed  the  importance  of  open  and  effec- 
tive communication  between  authorities  and  the  various  levels  of 
subordinates.  Of  importance  also  is  the  relative  emphasis  placed 
upon  objectives  and  the  possibility  of  attaining  them.  Thus  the  in- 
tegration of  all  the  elements  of  a  system  is  important  for  the  greatest 
personal  satisfaction  and  security  of  its  members. 

Zeleny®  has  developed  sociometric  methods  for  measuring  what  he 
calls  morale.  His  measurements  in  reality  deal  with  congeniality. 
Likert^°  and  the  Morale  Division  of  the  United  States  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey  measured  morale  in  terms  of  the  absence  of  willing- 
ness to  accept  unconditional  surrender,  absenteeism  in  industry,  loss 
of  faith  in  leaders,  belief  that  one's  own  group  or  class  was  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  and  such  general  conditions  as  defeatism,  fear,  hope- 
lessness, fatalism,  and  war-weariness.  It  should  be  obvious  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  morale  is  high  or  low  in  a  given  system,  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  functioning  of  the  communication  system  and  the 


'^  See  the  discussion  of  Pareto  in  Talcott  Parsons,  The  Structure  of  Social  Ac- 
tion, New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1937,  pp.  278  ff. 

8  F.  J.  Roethlisberger  and  William  J.  Dickson,  Management  and  the  Worker, 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1943,  pp.  189;^. 

^Leslie  D.  Zeleny,  "Sociometry  of  Morale,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
Vol.  IV,  No.  6,  December  1939,  pp.  799-808. 

1°  The  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  Morale  Division,  The  Effects 
of  Strategic  Bombing  on  German  Morale,  Vols.  I  and  II,  December  1946.  See 
Volume  II  for  a  discussion  by  the  senior  author  of  this  text  on  the  influence  of 
bombing  upon  morale  as  reflected  in  suicides  in  German  cities. 
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integration  of  the  elements  outlined.  High  morale  exists  when  all 
members  of  the  system  are  in  accord  with  its  ends,  agree  upon  its 
bases  of  attaining  status,  have  confidence  in  its  leaders,  conform  to 
its  norms,  and  are  willing  and  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  defend 
the  system.  A  system  that  places  excessive  emphasis  on  "success 
goals,"  or  on  norms,  protocol,  and  customs,  and  frustrates  achieve- 
ment, will  probably  have  lower  morale  than  a  system  in  which  such 
elements  are  balanced. 

APPLICATION  OF  CONCEPTS 

Variations  in  both  social  structure  and  value  orientation  make  for 
a  general  over-all  variation  in  the  nature  of  social  systems.  Many 
writers  have  attempted  to  describe  these  variations  by  what  may  be 
called  "sponge"  types. 

Many  types  are  in  use.  However,  their  practical  utility  has  been 
questioned.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  many  sociologists 
and  anthropologists  who  are  required  to  assist  in  directing  human 
aflFairs  can  see  little  or  no  value  in  such  "sponge"  cojicepts  as  Gemein- 
schaft  and  Gesellschaft,^^  mechanical  solidarity  and  organic  soli- 
darity,^ sacred  and  secular  society,^^  Apollonian  and  Dionysian 
societies,^*  folk  and  civilization,^^  primary  and  secondary  groups,^® 
or  familistic,  mixed  (contractual),  and  compulsory  interaction.^^  Use- 
ful as  such  concepts,  configurations,  and  themes  of  social  systems" 


11  Toenmes,  op.  cit.  '■ 

12  EmileDurkheim,  The  Division  of  Labor  in  Society,  translated  by  George 
Simpson,  Glencoe:  The  Free  Press,  1947,  Book  I;  also  Parsons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  301- 
451. 

13  Howard  Becker  and  R.  C.  Myers,  "Sacred  and  Secular  Aspects  of  Human 
Sociation,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  August  1942,  pp.  207  ff.;  also  Vol.  V,  No. 
4,  November  1942,  pp.  355  f. 

1*  Ruth  Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture,  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1934. 

1^  Robert  Redfield,  "The  Folk  Society,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol. 
LII,  No.  4,  January  1947,  pp.  293-308. 

1^  C.  H.  Cooley,  Social  Organization,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1909. 

^''  Sorokin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  93-118. 

18  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  "Patterning  as  Exemplified  in  Navaho  Culture,"  in  Leslie 
Spier,  A.  Irving  HoUoweU,  and  Stanley  S.  Newman,  Language,  Culture,  and  Per- 
sonality, Menasha,  Wisconsin:  Sapir  Memorial  Publication  Fund,  1941,  pp.  109- 
129;  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  "Covert  Culture  and  Administrative  Problems,"  American 
Anthropologist,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  2,  April-June  194S,  pp.  213-227;  Morris,.Ppler, 
"Themes  as  Dynamic  Forces  in  Culture,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  LI, 
NoA-IiQvginbet  ia45^  pp.  198-206;  and  Kurt  H.  Wol£F,  "A  Methodological 
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may  be  in  analyzing  human  behavior  and  culture,  few  administrators 
and  executives  would  be  enough  interested  to  listen  to  a  sufficiently 
complete  explanation  of  these  concepts  to  make  them  useful.  Never- 
theless, such  concepts  may  be  very  important  in  major  social  move- 
ments.^^ The  Nazi  movement  would  never  have  been  what  it  was 
without  the  Volksgemeinschaft  or  "community  of  fate"  idea,^°  nor 
would  the  socialist  and  communist  movements  be  what  they  are  with- 
out the  Marxian  concept  of  the  huergerliche  Gesellschaft  or  middle- 
class  capitalistic  society.  These  and  similar  concepts  have  played  and 
will  play  major  roles  in  v/ars,  race  riots,  and  revolutions. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  everyone,  whether  a  scientist  or  a 
director  of  human  affairs,  is  continuously  using  similar  concepts. 
When  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  be  defined,  their  ele- 
ments specified,  and  their  over-all  or  Gestalt  qualities  described  in 
objective  terms,  they  may  be  instruments  of  science.  When  not,  they 
may  be  useless,  or  they  may  be  used  to  accentuate  prejudice,  thus 
augmenting  race  hatred,  religious  strife,  and  class  conflict. 

STUDENTS'  APPRAISAL  OF  THEIR  ARMY  AND 
FAMILY  AFFILIATIONS 

The  authors  devised  an  instrument  whereby  students  in  rural  soci- 
ology classes  could  compare  aspects  of  the  value  orientation  and 
social  structure  of  various  systems  with  which  they  had  had  experi- 
ence. In  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  1949  there  were  90  students 
who  had  had  experience  in  the  armed  forces  during  World  War  II. 
They  were  requested  to  compare  the  military  unit  with  which  they 
had  had  most  experience  with  their  own  families,  most  of  which  were 
farm  families.  In  making  this  comparison  they  were  requested  to  re- 
call how  they  were  related  to  their  fathers  and  other  family  members 
when  they  were  from  10  to  15  years  of  age.  In  comparing  the  family 
and  army  units,  the  following  instructions  were  given:  "In  each  case 
please  assume  the  following  conditions:  A  sudden  emergency  about 
which  no  member  of  the  group  had  any  warning  requires  that  the 

Note  on  the  Empirical  Establisliment  of  Culture  Patterns,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  April  1945,  pp.  176-184. 

1^  Paul  Honigsheim,  "The  Roots  of  the  Nazi  Concept  of  tlie  Ideal  German 
Peasant,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  March  1947,  pp.  3-21. 

-°  C.  P.  Loomis  and  J.  A.  Beegle,  "The  Spread  of  German  Nazism  in  Rural 
Areas,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  6,  December  1946,  pp.  724- 
734. 
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permanent  location  (residence  of  the  family,  and  offices  or  quarters 
of  the  other  group  or  groups)  be  moved  within  twelve  hours.  All 
possessions  and  equipment  used  by  the  group  and  its  individuals 
must  be  moved  by  the  group  itself  to  a  new  location  several  miles 
away."  The  continua  used  and  the  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
strument are  printed  in  Appendix  A.  The  stability  of  the  averages  and 
the  similarities  in  the  profiles  of  the  many  rural  sociology  and  other 
classes  whose  members  have  compared  the  military  units  they  know 
best  with  their  own  families  during  their  youth  demonstrate  the 
workability  of  the  instruments  and  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
elements  which  were  chosen  for  the  continua  used.  The  findings  for 
the  90  veterans  will  be  described  below,  but  we  must  now  turn  to  the 
three  concrete  social  systems  which  are  also  to  be  analyzed  through 
the  use  of  the  continua. 

CONCRETE   SOCIAL  SYSTEMS  TO  BE  COMPARED 

To  illustrate  the  use  and  components  of  the  type  of  concepts  em- 
ployed, in  addition  to  comparing  the  rural  sociology  students'  ap- 
praisal of  their  own  families  and  military  units,  it  is  proposed  to  com- 
pare an  Amish  family,  a  Latin-American  ditch  association,  and  a 
federal  government  bureau  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Because  the  authors  know  these  social  systems  very  well  and 
because  the  systems  differ  from  one  another  fundamentally  they  will 
be  described  and  compared  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  and  variations 
in  social  structure  and  value  orientation. 

THE  AMISH  FARM  FAMILY 

The  family  to  be  described  is  a  typical  Amish  farm  family  living 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Older  Order  Amish  settlement  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  which  numbers  about  3,500  persons.  The  cul- 
ture of  these  people  has  been  described  in  detail  elsewhere.^^  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  possible  in  the  space  available  to  describe  the 
history  and  many  other  facts  of  importance  concerning  these  people. 

21  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  Amish  culture  see  Walter  Kollmorgen, 
Culture  of  a  Contemporary  Rural  Community,  The  Older  Order  Amish  of  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania,  Rural  Life  Studies,  Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  Septem- 
ber 1942.  The  senior  author,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  studies  resulting  in  the 
U.S.D.A.  series  "Culture  o£  a  Contemporary  Rural  Community"  conducted  under 
the  leadership  of  Carl  C.  Taylor,  lived  a  short  time  with  the  Amish  family  being 
described.  He  accepted  the  only  available  role  to  him  as  an  outsider,  that  of  hired 
hand. 
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The  family  considered  here  Uves  in  the  mother  settlement  from  which 
colonies  have  gone  out  into  various  states.  The  land  was  rented  and 
the  income  was  somewhat  below  average— elements  that  prevented 
location  in  a  more  central  part  of  the  settlement,  where  land  values 
are  almost  ten  times  higher.  The  more  central  location  insures  fami- 
lies more  isolation  from  the  "gay"  people  or  non-Amish  outsiders. 
Among  Amish  families  the  chief  elements  from  which  status  is  gained 
are:  (1)  conformity  to  the  sacred  mores  of  the  Amish;  (2)  success  in 
farm  operation;  and  (3)  hard  work  and  thrift.  Within  the  family, 
status  is  determined  according  to  many  of  the  same  principles. 
Wholehearted  obedience  and  willingness  to  participate  in  the  co- 
operative activities  of  the  family  are  very  important. 

The  Amish  think  of  themselves  as  a  people  apart— God's  plain 
people— who  have  always  been  persecuted  by  outsiders.  Their  norms, 
which  taboo  the  use  or  possession  of  many  conveniences  considered 
as  part  of  the  profane,  ungodly  world  outside,  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant characteristics  making  the  Amish  people  different.  Thus,  tractors 
cannot  be  used  for  draft  power  in  farming.  Neither  can  the  Amish 
own  automobiles,  tnicks,  electric  lights,  lightning  rods,  radios,  tele- 
phones, bicycles,  electric  refrigerators,  indoor  toilets,  or  elaborate 
house  decorations.  Plain  clothes,  without  buttons,  are  prescribed  for 
work,  church,  and  visiting.  Standardized  "plain"  grooming  in  hair 
styles  is  characteristic. 

Few  groups  have  restricted  the  occupational  roles  of  their  members 
more  than  the  Amish.  Only  farming  and  a  few  related  non-urban  oc- 
cupations are  open  to  children.  School  beyond  the  eighth  grade  or  be- 
yond the  age  of  14,  musical  instruments,  non-biblical  books,  member- 
ship in  non-church  organizations,  and  many  other  activities  and 
objects  are  tabooed.  Dress  and  grooming  mark  the  Amish  as  a  people 
apart,  and  great  value  is  placed  upon  being  in  "full  fellowship."  Viola- 
tions of  taboos  or  failures  to  abide  by  prescribed  customs  may  deprive 
one  of  the  right  to  communion  or  may  even  lead  to  shunning.  In  the 
latter  case,  even  the  nearest  relatives  refuse  to  interact  with  the 
violator  until  he  repents  and  makes  amends.  The  alternative  is  to  "go 
gay"— that  is  to  say,  give  up  the  privilege  of  "full  fellowship." 

Limitations  on  the  possession  of  such  American  symbols  of  status 
as  automobiles,  education,  house  furnishings,  clothing,  and  the  like 
are  accompanied  by  great  emphasis  upon  success  in  farming  and 
upon  hard  work.  Many  dairy  farmers  arise  at  4:00  a.m.  and  retire 
regularly  at  eight  at  night. 
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According  to  the  investigator's  notes,  the  family  under  considera- 
tion included  the  mother  and  father,  a  19-year-old  son,  and  seven 
daughters,  ranging  from  an  infant  to  one  17-year-old  girl.  With  the 
exception  of  the  baby,  of  course,  the  entire  family  worked  as  a  team. 
Each  had  certain  functions  and  duties  to  perform.  At  nine  o'clock 
one  morning  in  April,  the  family  was  engaged  in  the  following  ac- 
tivities: the  father,  Christopher,  was  plowing  with  the  three-horse 
sulky;  the  son,  David,  and  the  investigator  were  loading  and  spread- 
ing manure;  the  mother  and  three  older  girls  were  currying  the 
twenty  cows;  a  younger  daughter  was  feeding  the  chickens;  and  the 
baby  was  cooing  in  a  basket  in  the  barn.  The  family  had  all  arisen  at 
4:30  A.M.  The  mother  had  quickly  started  a  fire  in  the  range  and  had 
left  one  of  the  youngest  girls  to  cook  the  cereal  and  boil  the  coffee. 
She  had  then  followed  her  husband,  son,  and  daughters  to  the  barn 
to  help  feed  and  milk  the  twenty  cows.  Milking  was  done  by  hand, 
and  each  person  had  specific  cows  to  milk  and  other  specific  duties 
to  perform.  However,  if  one  member  of  the  family  was  sick  or  if 
another,  such  as  the  investigator,  was  added  to  this  work  team,  the 
father  had  no  difficulty  in  readjusting  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  a 
new  equilibrium  was  formed  with  little  frustration  or  friction. 

Other  Amishmen  sympathized  with  Christopher  for  having  only 
one  boy  left  at  home,  because,  in  general,  the  heavier  field  work  falls 
to  the  men.  On  this  farm,  however,  the  girls  and  mother  all  partici- 
pated in  field  work.  The  roles  and  functions  were  assigned  in  accord- 
ance with  required  strength  and  abilities.  A  general  consideration, 
however,  specifies  that  the  women's  first  duty  is  that  of  caring  for  the 
house,  poultry,  and  pigs,  while  that  of  the  men  is  almost  exclusively 
outside  household  affairs.  Accounts  and  buying  are  the  man's  busi- 
ness, although  in  this  family  the  woman's  superior  education  resulted 
in  her  participation  in  these  affairs. 

The  family  had  two  buggies,  which  could  not,  however,  be  used 
interchangeably  by  the  father  and  the  son.  Since  David  was  in  the 
courting  stage,  he  had  an  open  buggy,  harness,  and  several  blankets. 
If  David  followed  the  recommended  practice  of  the  Older  Amish,  he 
would  attend  barn  singings,  court  a  girl,  and  marry  her  at  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  After  the  wedding  he  would  sell  the  open  buggy 
and  buy  an  enclosed,  grey-topped  one  similar  to  his  father's.  He 
would  then  grow  a  beard,  and  his  wife  would  bring  her  hope  chest 
and  dowry  to  the  newly  formed  household.  After  the  wedding,  the 
bride  no  longer  wears  her  white  cap  and  white  apron,  and  neither  she 
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nor  the  bridegroom  attends  the  singings.  All  these  developments 
designate  important  changes  in  both  roles  and  status  of  the  two  young 
people.  Marriage  constitutes  an  important  transition  in  the  life  cycle 
and  is  associated  with  impressive  rites  of  passage. 

The  Amish  family  has  often  been  described  as  patriarchal.  To  this 
the  authors  would  most  certainly  agree.  Some  superficial  observers, 
however,  have  described  the  Amish  father  as  a  dictator.  It  is  true  that 
the  Amish  wife  and  children  are  supposed  to  be  submissive  to  the 
father,  and  the  children  to  the  mother  when  the  father  is  absent. 
Chappie's  and  Arensberg's^^  interaction  measurements  would  show 
a  high  origin-response  ratio  for  the  Amish  father.  This  would  indicate 
that  he  ordered,  suggested,  and  directed,  and  that  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren conformed  and  obliged.  Such  quantitative  measures,  however, 
may  misrepresent  the  authoritarian  pattern.  If  one  heard  the  Amish 
father  order  his  son  to  fix  the  fence  in  the  pasture,  he  might  sound 
dictatorial.  However,  his  order  would  assume  a  different  meaning  if 
the  son  himself  had  previously  said  that  the  fence  needed  repairing, 
lest  the  cows  attempt  to  crawl  through. 

Many  of  the  directives  that  Christopher  gave  resulted  from  simi- 
lar discussions.  Nevertheless,  wives  and  children  are  expected  to  obey 
fathers,  and  children  are  expected  to  obey  both  parents.  As  will  be 
shown  later,  the  Amish  father's  interaction  with  other  members  may 
superficially  resemble  that  of  an  authoritarian  system  such  as  an  army 
unit.  Their  basic  characters,  however,  are  quite  different.  This  will 
become  evident  as  the  conceptual  scheme  we  plan  to  employ  is  de- 
veloped. 

DITCH  ASSOCIATION  OF  EL  CERRITO,  NEW  MEXICO 

The  function  of  the  ditch  association  in  New  Mexico  is  to  clean, 
maintain,  repair,  and  control  the  irrigation  system  of  El  Cerrito,  a 
village  of  twenty-five  families. ^^  Since  few  cultivated  crops  grow  in 
the  village  without  irrigation,  the  ditch  association,  next  to  the  familv 
and  the  church,  is  probably  the  most  important  organization.  All 

--  Eliot  D.  Chappie  and  Conrad  M.  Arensberg,  "Measuring  Human  Relations: 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Interaction  of  Individuals,"  Genetic  Psychol- 
ogy Monographs,  22,  1940,  pp.  3-147.  Eliot  D.  Chappie  and  Gordon  Donald,  Jr., 
"A  Method  for  Evaluating  Supervisory  Personnel,"  Harvard  Business  Review, 
Winter  1946,  pp.  197-214. 

23  See  Culture  of  a  Contemporary  Rural  Community,  El  Cerrito,  Neiv  Mexico, 
by  Olen  Leonard  and  C.  P.  Loomis,  reprinted  in  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural 
Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  College  Book  Store,  1945,  pp.  265-338. 
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families  owning  land  in  the  valley  are  eligible  for  membership.  Al- 
though there  is  no  formal  constitution,  the  association  is  almost  as 
old  as  the  village  itself.  No  dues  are  paid.  Instead,  each  family  con- 
tributes labor  in  accordance  with  the  area  of  irrigated  land  operated. 
One  day's  labor  is  usually  required  for  each  acre  of  irrigated  land.  If 
the  dam  is  washed  out  or  if  any  other  catastrophe  occurs,  the  labor 
involved  is  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  acres  to  be 
watered. 

Authority  or  control  of  operation  is  placed  with  the  ditch  boss  or 
mayordomo,  who,  with  the  ditch  committee  of  three  members,  is 
elected  by  a  popular  vote  of  all  members  of  the  village.  The  role  or 
function  of  the  boss  as  an  official  is  to  plan  the  cleaning  of  the  ditch, 
an  event  which  assumes  the  character  of  a  community  fiesta.  Other 
functions  are  to  inspect  the  ditch  at  regular  intervals  and  to  call  out 
the  men  to  work  when  the  ditch  is  to  be  repaired.  In  many  New  Mexi- 
can villages  the  ditch  boss  has  great  status  in  the  community.  At  El 
Cerrito  the  duties  are  equal  to  or  exceed  the  rights  attached  to  the 
role,  and  the  office  is  passed  around  to  all  who  will  function  in  it.  No 
pay  is  received.  The  only  reward,  other  than  the  prestige  attached  to 
the  position,  comes  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  boss  is  not  expected 
to  do  any  labor,  since  he  is  a  supervisor. 

Except  for  the  priest,  ditch  bosses  and  all  other  authorities  are 
called  by  their  first  names  by  those  of  the  same  age  group.  Only  first 
names  are  used  among  the  members.  If  enmity  develops  between 
members,  they  may  address  one  another  by  last  names.  However, 
this  is  not  common  in  this  association.  In  the  roles  as  members  of  the 
ditch  association,  committeemen  are  expected  to  make  new  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  association  and  to  see  that  the  old  ones  are  en- 
forced. They  must  regulate  water  according  to  supply  and  need.  The 
authority  of  the  officials  is  not  questioned,  but  they  usually  follow 
tradition  or  consult  with  other  leaders. 

Another  aspect  of  the  value  orientation  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
a  violation  of  the  code  of  the  association  may  bring  about  a  suspen- 
sion of  water  rights  or  heavy  penalties  in  the  form  of  labor.  Such 
sanctions  are  seldom  necessary.  However,  people  are  expected  to  be, 
and  usually  are,  cooperative.  One's  status  in  the  community  depends 
in  no  small  measure  upon  willingness  to  submerge  self-interest.  If  a 
member  fails  to  do  his  share  for  good  reason,  he  is  pardoned.  The 
people  say,  "It's  the  spirit  that  counts."  In  general,  there  is  a  definite 
status  system  for  cooperators.  Those  who  fail  to  do  their  share  in  the 
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cooperative  undertaking  find  help  less  readily  in  other  events  in 
which  assistance  is  needed.  Although  one's  contributions  in  this 
rather  timeless  society  are  certainly  not  accurate  to  the  minute,  the 
value  placed  on  doing  one's  share  is  very  great. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  EXTENSION  AND  TRAINING 
IN  THE  U.S.D.A. 

The  Division  of  Extension  and  Training,  ^^  like  the  Technical  Col- 
laboration Branch  of  which  it  is  a  part,  came  into  being  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  typical  division  of  a  governmental 
bureau.  It  became  an  arm  of  a  cooperative  agricultural  program  con- 
cerned with  returning  the  growing  of  rubber,  cinchona  for  quinine, 
and  cube  for  rotenone  and  other  sprays  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
These  crops  had  originated  in  South  America  but  in  large  part  had 
been  transplanted  to  the  East,  where  they,  along  with  certain  fibers 
and  other  important  crops,  were  appropriated  by  the  Japanese  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  To  re-establish  the  production  of  these  crops  in  areas 
accessible  to  the  United  States,  cooperative  experiment  stations  were 
established  in  various  Latin-American  countries.  As  a  part  of  this 
program,  trainees  were  brought  to  the  United  States  to  learn  Ameri- 
can agricultural  techniques. ^^  Specialists  were  sent  to  Latin  America 
to  make  rural  sociological  and  cultural  anthropological  studies  pre- 
paratory to  beginning  adult  education  and  extension  work.  The  divi- 
sion is  expected  to  handle  foreign  trainees,  to  make  cultural  anthro- 
pological studies,  and  to  establish  extension  or  adult  education  work 
at  the  experiment  stations. 

As  in  other  government  bureaus,  directors,  chiefs,  and  leaders 
directed  activities  or  gave  the  permission  necessary  to  carry  through 
a  line  of  work.  The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  functionaries  at  both 
professional  and  clerical  levels  are  specific.  The  authority  of  director, 
chief,  head,  and  leader  is  limited  to  the  individual  employee  and  does 
not  extend  to  members  of  the  employee's  family.  The  personal  lives  of 
employees  and  their  families  are  sharply  separated  from  their  profes- 
sional lives. 

2*  For  a  more  complete  description  of  this  governmental  division,  whicK  was 
headed  by  one  of  the  authors,  see  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization, 
Chapter  14.  Loomis  w^as  this  division's  organizer  and  first  head. 

25  As  a  part  of  the  vi'ork  of  the  division,  the  results  of  this  program  were  e\'alu- 
ated.  See  C.  P.  Loomis  and  E.  A.  Schuler,  "Acculturation  of  Foreign  Students  in 
the  United  States,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Spring  1948.  Also  reprinted  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Social  Research  Service,  Michigan  State  College. 
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The  roles  and  functions  of  the  bureau  have  evolved  as  time  passed. 
Functions  could  not  be  as  specific  as  in  many  bureaus  because  an 
employee,  although  traveling  in  a  foreign  country,  was  expected  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  the  various  other  sections,  including  those  of 
crop  production  and  station  management.  Upon  returning,  he  was 
expected  to  help  assign  foreign  trainees  to  various  government 
bureaus  or  land-grant  colleges.  All  were  expected  to  watch  for  capa- 
ble technicians  who  might  study  agriculture  in  the  United  States  and 
carry  improved  methods  to  agriculturalists  in  their  own  countries. 
Division  of  function  was  less  than  in  many  bureaus. 

In  general,  status  was  represented  by  one's  professional  rank,  i.e., 
by  P-1,  P-2,  and  other  ratings.  In  this  system,  status  is  not  accorded 
in  exact  relation  to  rank  and  salary.  Lower  ranked  and  salaried  per- 
sons receiving  the  basic  P-3  salary  but  having  considerable  foreign 
experience  and  mastery  of  foreign  languages,  for  example,  may  be  ac- 
corded more  respect  than  a  Senior  Scientist  with  higher  salary,  or 
even  a  Principal  Scientist  (P-5)  with  a  much  higher  salary  but  with 
little  foreign  experience  and  mastery  of  foreign  languages.  Since  the 
organization  was  made  up  of  research  workers,  the  standing  in  the 
scientific  professional  groups  was  also  important. 

Because  the  men  were  away  from  central  controls  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  and  were  continually  travelling,  much  more  freedom  was 
enjoyed  than  in  most  government  bureaus.  While  in  travel  status,  to 
be  sure,  certain  duties  had  to  be  performed  outside  one's  regular 
work.  A  formal  call,  for  instance,  had  to  be  made  at  the  American 
Embassy,  which  led  to  other  duties  of  protocol. 

As  the  division  grew,  procedures  grew.  One  could  not  do  this  but 
must  do  that.  Letters  had  to  be  written  in  five  copies  of  different 
colors.  Letters  for  the  director's  signature  were  written  one  way,  those 
for  the  secretary's  signature  another,  and  if  in  either  case  they  went 
to  the  Department  of  State,  a  more  impersonal  form  had  to  be  used. 
Even  so,  anyone  accustomed  to  European  bureaucracy,  particularly 
of  the  prewar  type,  would  class  this  division  as  relatively  informal 
and  personal.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  those  below  section  heads  to 
call  division  heads  by  their  first  names.  Chiefs  would  be  called  by 
their  first  names  only  by  section  leaders,  unless  those  below  had  been 
former  friends.  Nonprofessionals  such  as  clerks,  secretaries,  and 
stenographers  seldom  call  their  bosses  by  their  first  names,  but  bosses 
frequently  call  them  by  first  names  or  nicknames. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  ATTRIBUTES  OF  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 

As  social  systems,  the  Amish  family  and  the  government  bureau 
are,  of  course,  essentially  different.  The  outstanding  difference  re- 
sides in  their  value  systems,  or  that  which  Sorokin-®  calls  law^-norms. 
The  Amish  family  is  more  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  type;  the 
government  bureau  more  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  type. 

These  two  concepts,  the  latter  word  of  each  pair  developed  by 


Fig.  la.  Elements  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  as  sho\\'n  in  after-church 
cliques.  Next  to  the  family,  the  clique  or  friendship  group  is  characterized  by 
the  most  familistic  Gemeinschaft  elements.  Here  in  Pozuzo,  Peru,  eight  days  by 
mule-back  from  the  nearest  road  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  these  "Ger- 
mans" from  northern  Italy  have  Hved  for  over  three  quarters  of  a  century.  The 
cliques  form  spontaneously  when  fairly  large  groups  of  acquaintances  assemble. 

Toennies""  and  the  former  by  Sorokin,  are  not  found  in  actual  life 
but  represent  types  which  are  "extremes"  or  "ideal  types."  Like 
the  components  of  atoms  in  nuclear  physics,  they  are  fictions  of  the 
mind,  invented  to  assist  in  understanding  the  data.  The  peasant 
family  and  the  intimate,  solidary,  face-to-face  relationships  of  the 
clique  or  friendship  group  are  relatively  familistic  Gemeinschaft  in 
nature.  Toennies  thought  the  attitude  and  behavior  of  people  in  the 
stock  market  characterized  contractual  Gesellschaft  relationships. 
Sorokin  and  Maine  have  thought  of  people  associated  with  one  an- 


2s  Sorokin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72-77. 

27  Toenmes,_op»^-«»4-ppv-l&#^„ai:^. 
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other  by  contract  as  forming  the  prototype  of  what  they  call  the  con- 
tractual and  what  we  call  contractual  Gesellschaft  relationships.  In 
general,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  members  of  a  familistic  Ge- 
meinschaft-type  system  place  relatively  more  emphasis  than  do  mem- 
bers of  a  contractual  Gesellschaft-type  system  upon  the  norms  rather 
than  the  specific  ends  of  the  systems.  The  inclusion  of  the  word  con- 
tractual emphasizes  a  particular  type  of  norm  and  suggests  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  Gesellschaft  systems. 


U.S.D.A.  PhotogrtifjJi  by  Forsythe 
Fig.  lb.  Farmers  are  participating  in  an  increasing  number  of  contractual, 
bureaucratic  relationships  which  have  many  Gesellschaft-like  quahties.  Farmers 
of  DeKalb  County,  Alabama,  are  shown  here  in  the  County  Activities  Building, 
Fort  Payne,  where  they  are  seeking  information  on  their  cotton  allotments  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

As  suggested  previously,  types  such  as  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and 
contractual  Gesellschaft  are  "sponge"  designations.  They  are  broad, 
comprehensive  terms  which  often  fail  to  define  explicitly  their  ele- 
ments or  components.  The  authors  have  attempted  to  abstract  some 
key  aspects  of  these  broad  types  not  only  in  order  to  illustrate  funda- 
mental components  of  -the  types  but  also  to  further  describe  difiFer- 
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ences  between  the  Amish  family,  the  El  Cerrito  ditch  association,  and 
the  division  of  the  government  bureau. 

That  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  contractual  Gesellschaft 
types  are  to  be  considered  as  extreme,  polar  types,  is  familiar  to  the 
reader.  For  purposes  of  precision,  we  have  chosen  to  visualize  the 
two  types  at  the  extremes  of  a  ten -point  scale  as  shown  in  Diagram  1. 
A  neutral  point  is  arbitrarily  chosen  to  be  0,  and  five  points  in  either 
direction  indicate  the  relative  degrees  of  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and 
contractual  Gesellschaft  traits.  Thus,  on  one  hand,  point  5  on  the 
continuum  represents  the  extreme  or  ideal  type,  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft; on  the  other  hand,  point  5  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  con- 
tinuum represents  the  ideal  type,  contractual  Gesellchaft. 

The  components  of  the  two  major  types  under  consideration  are 
each  constructed  into  a  scale  or  continuum.  Ratings^^  of  the  Amish 
family,  the  ditch  association,  and  the  government  bureau  are  made 
for  each  of  the  continua.  Also,  as  stated  above,  each  of  ninety  stu- 
dents in  Michigan  State  College  rural  sociology  classes  with  military 
experience  compared  their  own  military  units  and  their  families  when 
they  were  10  to  15  years  of  age,  by  placing  them  on  the  continua.^^ 
Those  components  of  the  types  considered  most  important  to  il- 
lustrate the  nature  of  social  systems  include  the  following:  non- 
rational  versus  rational  action;  functional  specificity  versus  func- 
tional diffuseness;  complete  or  blanket  responsibility  versus  limited 
responsibility;  and  integration  of  roles  within  the  system  versus  ir- 
relevance of  roles  outside  the  system.  A  more  complete  analysis  of 
other  important  components  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  con- 
tractual Gesellschaft  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

Non-rational  versus  Rational  Action.^°  One  of  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  as  viewed  by  the  au- 
thors is  its  rationality.  Three  non-rational  types  of  behavior  are  tra- 


28  The  composite  ratings  of  Walter  Kollmorgen,  Olen  Leonard,  Wilson  Long- 
more,  and  Charles  Loomis  were  used.  Each  of  these  scientists  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  at  least  two  of  the  systems. 

29  Average  scores  made  by  the  military  units  and  families  on  the  continua  in 
the  following  diagrams  numbered  5  to  0  to  5  were  computed  by  arbitrarily  as- 
signing 1  to  the  5  position  on  the  right,  6  to  the  neutral  position,  and  11  to  tlie  5 
position  on  the  left.  Thus  numbers  were  assigned  as  follows  to  the  positions  from 
right  to  left:  1  to  5,  2  to  4,  3  to  3,  4  to  2,  5  to  1,  6  to  0,  7  to  1,  etc. 

30  In  the  interests  of  brevity  the  three  components  of  non-rational  action, 
namely  sacred,  traditional,  and  emotional,  and  their  opposites  are  combined.  See 
Appendix  A  for  separate  scores  on  these  continua  and  the  definitions  at  the  ex- 
treme or  5  positions. 
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ditional,  emotional,  and  sacred.  The  characterization  used  in  placing 
the  three  systems  on  a  continuum  of  Non-rational  versus  Rational  is 
the  following:  The  completely  rational  act  is  considered  as  one  in 
which  the  interpersonal  relationships  of  the  members  of  the  system 
are  in  no  sense  considered  as  ends  in  and  of  themselves.  In  fact,  in 
rational  action  interpersonal  relations  are  only  valuable  insofar  as 
they  further  some  action  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  ends  or  objec- 
tives. 

The  non-rational  act,  for  our  purposes,  is  considered  one  in  which 
all  interpersonal  ties  and  relationships  are  the  only  important  ends. 
All  other  values  are  subsidiary.  Obviously  neither  of  these  extreme 
conditions  exists  in  reality.  In  large  part  it  is  the  high  evaluation 
which  farm  people  place  upon  home  and  community  ties  that  makes 
for  "lack  of  flexibility"^^  in  the  family  farm,  a  fact  which  prevents  it 
from  casting  off  its  members  merely  because  they  may  not  pay  for 
their  upkeep.  Those  economists  who  deplore  the  "inflexibility"  of  the 
family  farm  enterprise,  which  results  in  what  they  call  over-popula- 
tion in  rural  areas,  have  failed  in  many  cases  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference in  value  orientation  of  the  family  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
bureaucracy  on  the  other.  ^^ 

Diagram  1  shows  the  appraisal  of  the  value  which  members  of 
the  three  social  systems  place  upon  interpersonal  relationships  such 
as  those  involved  in  friendship  and  kinship  ties.^^  Position  5,  at  the 

31  Joseph  Ackerman  and  Marshall  Harris,  Family  Farm  Policy,  Chicago :  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1946,  p.  394. 

32  See  T.  W.  Schultz,  Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Economy,  New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  Inc.,  1945,  p.  201. 

33  For  a  much  more  detailed  characterization  of  the  elements  of  rationality  and 
non-rationality  and  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  use  of  these  concepts,  see  Appen- 
dix A.  As  indicated  here,  the  non-rational  element  "emotional  or  aflFectual"  as 
used  by  Max  Weber  is  not  in  some  respects  on  the  same  level  as  traditional  and 
secular  action.  As  also  indicated  in  Appendix  A,  the  three  social  systems  were 
placed  on  the  various  continua  by  four  investigators  independently.  All  these  in- 
vestigators knew  at  least  two  of  the  systems  intimately.  On  the  more  specific 
continua  there  was  remarkable  agreement  among  the  investigators.  Here  in  Chap- 
ter 1,  several  continua  are  combined.  This  combination  has  been  made  in  order 
to  shorten  the  reading  required  to  famlharize  the  reader  with  the  conceptual 
scheme  of  the  authors.  Among  the  many  limitations  of  the  data,  the  reader  should 
be  aware  of  the  following:  In  interpreting  the  continua  beginning  with  Diagram 
1  of  this  chapter  and  Appendix  A,  comparisons  between  the  relative  positions  of 
the  ratings  the  students  gave  their  famihes  as  compared  with  the  military  units 
they  knew  are  more  valid  than  comparisons  between  either  of  these  and  the  ditch 
association,  Amish  family  and  government  bureau.  The  four  investigators  who 
rated  these  latter  systems  did  not  at  the  time  they  made  their  comparisons  com- 
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left,  represents  the  condition  of  being  extremely  non-rational;  posi- 
tion 5,  at  the  right,  the  condition  of  being  extremely  rational;  and 
position  0,  at  the  middle,  the  condition  of  being  equally  rational  and 
non-rational.  The  90  students  with  military  experience  ranked  their 
military  units  with  scores  which  averaged  far  to  the  contractual 
Gesellschaft  side.  They  did  not  place  their  families  so  far  to  the 
familistic  Gemeinschaft  side  as  the  rankers  placed  the  Amish  family. 


DIAGRAM  1 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  attaining  objectives,  the  action  of  the 
government  division  is  the  most  rational,  while  that  of  the  Amish 
family  is  the  least  rational.  The  ditch  association  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position.  The  norms  controlling  the  application  of  human 
effort  to  the  attainment  of  objectives  in  both  the  Amish  family  and 
the  ditch  association  are  governed  much  more  by  tradition  and  per- 
mit more  emotion  than  in  the  government  bureau.  Although  perhaps 
less  rational  than  a  business  organization,  the  government  bureau 
differentiates  more  sharply  between  means  and  ends  and  permits 
less  opportunity  for  sacred,  traditional,  or  emotional  elements  to  in- 
fluence the  actions  of  the  individuals.  Thus,  with  respect  to  ration- 
ality, the  Amish  family  and  the  ditch  association  have  more  charac- 
teristics of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft;  the  government  bureau  more 
traits  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft.  For  a  more  detailed  analysis 
of  the  rational  versus  the  non-rational  component,  see  Appendix  A. 

Functional  Specificity  versus  Functional  DifFuseness.  The  range 

pare  their  families  or  army  units.  Therefore,  these  latter  three  systems  may  be 
compared  one  with  another  but  comparisons  between  these  and  the  students' 
rankings  are  less  valid.  If  the  five  systems  had  been  ranked  by  the  same  inform- 
ants concomitantly,  comparisons  among  all  the  systems  would  be  more  mean- 
ingful. 
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of  activities  of  members  of  social  systems  and  the  extent  of  the  su- 
perior's rights  over  and  responsibihties  to  subordinates  may  be  gen- 
eral and  diffuse,  or  they  may  be  narrowly  limited  and  specific.  Thus, 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  mother  to  her  young  child  are 
diffuse,  general,  or  blanket,  whereas  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  a  government  bureau  chief  to  his  subordinates  are  functionally 
specific  and  limited.  He  is  not  required  by  custom  or  law,  for  instance, 
to  help  a  sick  assistant. 

Similarly,  the  norms  governing  the  means  used  in  attaining  objec- 
tives and  the  objectives  themselves  may  be  either  diffuse  or  specific. 
Diagram  2  is  a  graphic  comparison  of  the  three  systems  placed  on  a 
continuum  ranging  from  an  ideal  type  in  which  all  action  is  func- 
tionally diffuse  to  another  type  in  which  all  action  is  functionally 
specific.^*  The  action  pattern  of  the  Amish  family  is  much  more 
blanket  and  much  less  functionally  specific  than  that  of  the  govern- 
ment bureau,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  roles,  authority 
pattern,  norms,  and  ends.  As  the  diagram  shows,  the  ditch  associa- 
tion falls  into  an  intermediate  position.  Along  with  the  Amish  family, 
however,  it  falls  on  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  side  of  the  continuum. 
The  government  division  falls  on  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  side. 
The  average  scores  rural  sociology  students  with  military  experience 
gave  their  military  units  and  families  fall  between  the  Amish  family 
and  the  government  bureau.  Interestingly  enough,  students  without 
military  experience  tend  to  rate  military  units  farther  toward  the  con- 
tractual Gesellschaft  side  than  students  with  military  experience, 
who  have  experienced  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  nature  of  buddy 
groups  and  so  forth. 

Community  of  Fate  versus  Limited  Responsibility.  The  Amish 
family  represents  a  relatively  complete  "community  of  fate,"  in  that 
the  hardships  and  sorrows  are  borne  by  all  and  the  pleasures  and  satis- 
factions are  the  pleasures  of  all.  In  the  case  of  the  government  bureau, 
financial  loss  on  the  part  of  a  member  is  borne  only  partially,  if  at  all, 
by  other  members  of  the  system.  The  three  systems  are  placed  on  this 
continuum  as  shown  in  Diagram  3.  As  in  Diagrams  1  and  2,  the  Amish 


^*  Of  course,  it  is  recognized  that,  considered  separately,  the  authority  pattern, 
roles,  norms,  and  ends  of  a  given  system  might  vary  on  this  continuum.  Various 
elements  are  analyzed  separately  in  Appendix  A.  All  the  elements  are  considered 
together  here  as  a  sort  of  over-all  average.  As  indicated  in  Figure  1  of  Appendix 
A,  the  elements  of  the  three  systems  vi^hen  compared  on  a  profile  chart  on  this 
continuum  form  similar  patterns. 
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family  falls  nearest  the  extreme  pole  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft, 
while  the  government  division  falls  nearest  the  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft  side.  The  ditch  association  occupies  an  intermediate  position. 
The  rural  sociology  GI  students  place  their  military  units  and  families 
as  in  the  previous  diagram. 
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Integration  of  Roles  Within  and  Outside  the  Systems.  Some  sys- 
tems require  that  members  play  no  role  outside  the  system  which 
conflicts  with  their  roles  within.  Usually  a  church  will  not  permit  its 
minister,  for  instance,  to  make  money  as  a  barkeeper;  in  fact,  the 
freedom  of  ministers'  children  outside  the  church  is  often  more  re- 
stricted than  is  that  of  other  children.  When  the  three  systems  are 
placed  on  the  continuum  showing  integration  of  roles  in  and  out  of 
the  system,  the  profile  is  similar  to  those  of  Diagrams  1,  2,  and  3, 
except  that  the  government  bureau  falls  nearer  the  extreme  contrac- 
tual Gesellschaft  type.  The  Amish  family  is  close  to  the  extreme  type 
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of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft,  while  the  ditch  association  is  agaiii 
intermediate.  The  intermediate  position  of  the  students'  military 
units  and  families  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  systems  were  rated 
as  two  contrasting  units  independently.  If  each  person  had  rated  all 
five  systems  at  the  same  time,  the  general  pattern  would  have  been 
the  same,  but  the  order  of  the  systems  on  the  scale  might  have  been 
different. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  TYPES  DESCRIBED 

That  bureaucracy  as  a  large-scale  cooperative  structure  is  efficient 
is  attested  by  its  prevalence,  particularly  in  the  modern  Western 
world.  The  last  two  world  wars  were  struggles  between  huge  bu- 
reaucracies, and  the  outcome  of  future  wars  will  unquestionably  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  efiiciency  of  bureaucracy.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  dynamic  and  powerful  nations  today  is  the 
prevalence  of  bureaucracy.  All  nations  of  any  military  or  industrial 
importance  are  characterized  by  bureaucracy  or  the  contractual 
Gesellschaft-like  organization. 

Even  though  Gesellschaft-like  organizations  such  as  the  army, 
business,  and  industry  are  more  efficient  than  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft-like  organizations,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  morale 
in  the  bureaucracies  can  be  increased  if  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  organizations  can  be  introduced.  The 
more  frequent  the  two-way  interaction  between  authorities  and 
subordinates  is,  for  instance,  the  higher  will  be  the  morale,  in  all 
probability.  Likewise,  the  greater  the  face-to-face  relationships  and 
the  greater  the  solidarity  of  the  relationships,  the  higher  will  be 
morale.  The  depersonalized,  secondary,  rationalized,  and  secular 
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relationships  in  formal  bureaucracy,  when  coupled  with  the  high 
mobility  resulting  from  assigning  status,  roles,  and  rewards  on  the 
basis  of  attainment  rather  than  upon  family  or  other  criteria  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  related  to,  if  not  a  cause  of,  great  personal  frustra- 
tion and  insecurity.  The  very  groups  that  attain  positions  of  authority 
in  the  organizations  and  professions  characterized  by  these  traits 
have  the  highest  suicide  and  fimctional  insanity  rates. 

Such  movements  as  nazism^^  and  present-day  emotional  religion 
are  not  unrelated  to  the  frustration  and  insecurity  which  charac- 
terize modern  middle-  and  lower-class  life.  Toennies  and  others  have 
called  attention  to  the  satisfaction  that  comes  to  workers  in  large 
impersonal  industries  through  participation  in  the  social  life  of  unions 
where  some  Gemeinschaft-like  features  are  emphasized. ^^  Much  of 
the  insecurity  and  consequent  frustration  of  present-day  society  is 
related  to  the  growth  of  large-scale  organizations  which  have  the 
characteristics  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft.  This  influence  extends 
to  the  rural  areas  and  has  caught  up  the  farmer  in  the  price  and  mar- 
ket regime;  as  a  result,  the  farmer  has  lost  much  of  his  former  inde- 
pendence and  security. ^^  The  German  peasant  residing  in  a  family- 
sized  farming  area  often  supported  the  nazi  movement,  whereas 
many  urban  labor  groups  sought  security  through  labor,  socialistic, 
and  communistic  groups  in  the  cities. ^^ 

Roethlisberger  and  Dixon,^°  in  their  study  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company's  plant,  and  Likert,*"  in  his  study  of  life  insurance  sales- 
men, have  demonstrated  that  industry  and  business  could  improve 
morale  by  introducing  certain  aspects  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft 
into  their  organizations  to  offset  frustration  precipitated  by  the  im- 
personal aspects  of  bureaucracy.  Attempts  to  restrict  output  are  very 
often  related  to  the  insecurity  of  workers.  It  is  obvious,  of  course, 

35  Loomis  and  Beegle,  op.  cit.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  relationship 
between  Max  Weber's  concepts:  (1)  rational-legal  authority,  (2)  traditional  au- 
thority, and  (3)  charismatic  authority  as  related  to  nazism  and  communism,  see 
Talcott  Parsons,  Essays  in  Sociological  Theory  Pure  and  Applied,  Glencoe,  111.: 
The  Free  Press,  1949,  pp.  132  ff. 

36  Ferdinand  Toennies,  Foiischritt  iind  Soziale  Enticickhmg,  Geschichtsphi- 
losophische  Ansichten,  Karlsruhe:  1926. 

3T  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1933, 
Chapter  XXVIII. 

38  Loomis  and  Beegle,  op.  cit. 

39  Roethlisberger  and  Dickson,  op.  cit. 

*°  R.  Likert,  Morale  and  Agency  Management.  Hartford,  Conn. :  Life  Insurance 
Sales  Research. 
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that  great  frustration  would  be  brought  about  by  the  mixing  of  some 
famihstic  Gemeinschaft  traits  with  some  Gesellschaft  traits.  If  agen- 
cies resorted  to  particularistic  and  personal  criteria  for  awarding 
promotions  and  status  in  large-scale  organizations,  morale  would 
most  certainly  suffer.  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  insecurity  in  large- 
scale  organizations  is  inherent  in  the  strangeness,  impersonality,  and 
secularization  of  the  organization. 

The  Likert  study  cited  above,  for  instance,  indicates  that  salesmen 
are  concerned  most  about  the  attention  their  supervisors  give  them. 
The  German  army  atteinpted  to  overcome  some  of  the  insecurity  of 
bureaucracy  induced  by  the  rational,  functionally  specific,  and  sec- 
ondary nature  of  the  Prussian  army  by  having  unit  officers  learn  the 
birthdays  of  their  men  so  that  they  could  be  congratulated.  Although 
such  innovations  represent  a  change  in  techniques  rather  than  a 
change  in  value  orientation,  the  fact  that  they  are  used  proves  that 
such  bureaucracies  lack  features  which  are  felt  to  be  necessary  for 
high  morale.  Mayo  and  Lombard*^  demonstrated  that  in  those  de- 
partments of  the  aircraft  industry  in  which  the  interaction  pattern 
and  the  type  of  authority  was  Gemeinschaft-like,  labor  turnover  and 
absenteeism  were  lower.*^ 

If  society  develops  a  means  of  introducing  elements  of  security  into 
modern  industry  and  government,  whether  based  upon  features  of 
security  characteristic  of  the  f amilistic  Gemeinschaft,  the  contractual 
Gesellschaft,  or  both,  a  tremendous  force  will  be  released  for  produc- 
tive use.  This  is  not  to  say  that  an  automobile  plant  can  be  modeled 
after  an  Amish  family.  Neither  would  the  desired  results  necessarily 
be  accomplished  by  turning  private  bureaucracy  into  government 
bureaucracy.  The  point  is  that  those  who  direct  bureaucracies  of 
either  type  should  realize  that  workers  who  are  not  secure  in  their 
families,  communities,  and  occupations  are  not  likely  to  have  high 
morale  in  the  bureaucracies  in  which  they  work. 


^1  Elton  Mayo  and  George  F.  F.  Lombard,  Teamwork  and  Labor  Turnover  in 
the  Aircraft  Industry  of  Southern  California,  Harvard  University:  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research,  1944. 

*2  The  authors  call  groups  v^'ith  high  morale  (in  the  plants  studied)  "natural"  and 
"family"  groups.  One  supervisor  who  was  particularly  effective  in  building  morale 
was  described  as  foUows:  "Z  gave  most  of  his  time  to  facilitating  the  work  of 
others.  .  .  .  He  saw  the  problems  of  maintaining  balance  among  technical  effi- 
ciency, organization  of  operations,  and  spontaneity  of  cooperation.  .  .  .  Z  Listened 
to  a  new  employee,  introduced  him  to  liis  companions,  tried  to  get  him  congenial 
work  associates.  ..."  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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Socal  science  has  demonstrated  means  of  improving  the  morale  of 
social  systems.  In  this  connection,  the  development  of  that  branch  of 
sociology  called  sociometry  should  be  mentioned.*^  Through  special 


Acme  Telephoto 

Fig.  Ic.  A  contractual  Gesellschaft-Iike  situation  in  which  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft  sentiments  are  used.  Botli  management  and  labor  attempt  to  attain  their 
objectives  through  bureaucratic  and  contractual  Gesellschaft-like  organizations. 
Each  attempts  to  have  the  public  believe  the  chief  motivation  comes  from  famil- 
istic Gemeinschaft  elements.  In  this  case,  two  young  representatives  of  manage- 
ment are  attempting  to  identify  management's  interests  with  those  of  tlie  familis- 
tic Gemeinschaft. 

sociometric  techniques,  devised  to  get  people  together  who  want  to 
be  together  for  various  purposes,  both  group  and  individual  eflBciency 
has  been  increased.  Thus  work  groups  of  children  in  school  and  camp, 
county  agricultural  agents  in  work  shops,  bomber  crews  on  missions, 


43  See  Zeleny,  op.  cit.  The  two  fundamental  books  in  tlie  field  of  sociometry 
are:  J.  L.  Moreno,  Who  Shall  Survive?,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Ner\ous  and  Mental 
Disease  Publishing  Co.,  1934,  and  Helen  Hall  Jennings,  Leadership  and  Isola- 
tion—A Study  of  Personality  in  Inter-Personal  Relations,  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  1949.  For  a  review  of  the  general  literature,  see  Charles  P.  Loomis 
and  H.  B.  Pepinsky,  "Sociometiy,  1937-1947;  Theory  and  Methods,"  Sociometry, 
Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  August  1948.  This  special  issue  deals  entirely  with  rvural  life. 
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and  other  groups  may  perform  more  efficiently  when  members  are 
grouped  by  sociometric  techniques  permitting  those  to  function  to- 
gether who  want  to  be  together.  Cleavages  within  social  systems 
such  as  those  between  different  races  or  rural  and  urban  people  may 
be  measured,  and  special  procedures  such  as  role  playing,  social 
drama,  and  other  forms  of  group  dynamics  may  be  used  to  increase 
integration.** 

It  is  the  authors'  belief  that  important  in  the  explanation  for  back- 
to-the-land  movements  during  depressions  and  for  the  current  phe- 
nomenon of  small-farm  purchase  by  workers,  is  the  feeling  of  fu- 
tility and  insecurity  in  the  organizations  characterized  by  contrac- 
tual Gesellschaft.  We  also  believe  that  underlying  rural-urban  con- 
flict and  the  mushrooming  fringe  areas  around  the  cities  are  the 
fundamentally  different  attitudes  of  people  with  basically  familistic 
Gemeinschaft  orientations  and  those  with  basically  contractual 
Gesellschaft  orientations.  Underlying  much  of  the  unrest  and  dis- 
equilibrium among  both  rural  and  urban  groups  today  is  the  loss  of 
elements  which  have  here  been  described  as  being  of  the  nature  of 
the  familistic  Gemeinschaft. 


RURAL  AND  URBAN  WORLDS  AS  RELATED  TO 

FAMILISTIC  GEMEINSCHAFT  AND  CONTRACTUAL 

GESELLSCHAFT  TYPES 

Toennies*^  maintained  that  the  urbanite  was  more  influenced  in 
his  actions  by  the  elements  of  the  Gesellschaft  than  by  the  elements 
of  the  Gemeinschaft.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Toennies,  the 
peasant  was  more  influenced  by  the  elements  of  the  Gemeinschaft 
than  by  those  of  the  Gesellschaft.  Tomars*^  writes:  "Certainly  there 


**  Joan  Henning  Criswell  has  made  the  greatest  contributions  in  the  measure- 
ment and  techniques  of  measining  cleavages.  See  a  hst  of  her  articles,  ibid.  In 
addition,  see  the  classic  study  by  Criswell,  "A  Sociometric  Study  of  Race  Cleav- 
age in  the  Class-room,"  Archives  of  Psychology,  Vol.  233,  1939,  pp.  1-82.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  references  see  Criswell's  article,  "Sociometric  Methods  of  Meas- 
uring Group  Preferences,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  VI,  No.  9,  Nov.  1943,  pp.  389  ff.,  and 
"The  Saturation  Point  as  a  Sociometric  Concept,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  V,  No.  2, 
1943,  pp.  146-150. 

*5  Ferdinand  Toennies,  op.  cit.,  p.  xvi,  and  "Der  Begriff  der  Gemeinschaft," 
Soziologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Jena,  Band  II,  pp.  274-275. 

*^  Adolph  S.  Tomars,  "Rural  Survivals  in  American  Urban  Life,"  Rural  So- 
ciology, Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  December  1943,  p.  379. 
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is  a  vast  body  of  sociological  analysis  to  attest  to  the  reality  of  the 
rural  as  a  type  of  society  set  oflF  from  the  urban  type,  whether  this  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  primary  group  versus  secondary  group  organi- 
zation (Cooley,  Brunner  and  Kolb),  sentimental  versus  rational  atti- 
tudes (Shaler  and  others),  isolated-sacred  versus  accessible-secular 
structures  (Wiese-Becker),  communal  versus  associational  groupings 
(Maclver),  or  in  terms  of  a  host  of  other  distinctions."  For  Sorokin^^ 
the  rural  society  is  characterized  by  familism,  the  urban  society  by 
contractualism,  but  throughout  the  world  the  two  are  merging. 

As  will  be  shown  in  the  chapters  to  follow,  rural  life  in  general 
should  not  be  spoken  of  as  "a  world"  or  a  type.  The  relative  signifi- 
cance of  those  elements  characterized  by  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft, 
or  by  its  counterpart  the  contractual  Gesellschaft,  varies  in  rural 
society  from  social  class  to  social  class,  from  type  of  farming  area  to 
type  of  farming  area,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  Consider  the  variations  represented  in  the  huge  "factory 
farms"  on  the  West  Coast,  the  Amishman's  family-sized  operation 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  southern  lower-class  sharecropper's  and  the 
upper-upper-class  plantation  owner's  operations,  the  slave  planta- 
tions of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  free  peasant  operations,  and  those  of 
the  feudal  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages.  If  the  social  systems  represent- 
ing all  these  and  other  operations  were  placed  on  the  various  continua 
in  the  preceding  analysis  and  in  Appendix  A,  the  oversimplification 
which  the  use  of  the  more  concrete  types  such  as  rural  and  urban,  or 
even  of  the  more  abstract  types  such  as  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft 
and  contractual  Gesellschaft,  would  become  evident.  Cities  also  have 
their  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  elements.  There  are  the  familistic 
Gemeinschaft-like  settlements  of  Japanese  in  cities  like  Seattle,  and 
lower-class  Italian  and  other  groups  in  cities  like  Boston.  Neverthe- 
less, by  and  large,  the  rural  groups  and  elements  of  life  which  are  im- 
portant to  rural  people  have  relatively  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  familistic  Gemeinschaft,  and  less  of  the  characteristics  of  the  con- 
tractual Gesellschaft,  than  do  comparable  organizations  in  the  cities. 
Future  studies  should  attempt  to  be  more  specific  in  making  compari- 
sons than  is  possible  when  such  "sponge  types"  are  used. 


47  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin,  Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics,  Vol.  3,  New  York:  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  pp.  23  ff.,  and  P.  A.  Sorokin,  C.  C.  Zimmerman,  and  C.  H. 
Galpin,  Systematic  Source  Book  in  Rural  Sociology,  Minneapolis:  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  pp.  642  ff. 
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SOME  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  VALUE 
ORIENTATION  OF  RURAL  PEOPLE 

The  value  orientation,  or  attitudinal  characteristics,  of  rural  people 
as  compared  with  urban,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  compo- 
nents of  the  types  we  have  used,  are  different  even  in  the  United 
States,  where  rural  and  urban  life  patterns  are  merging  more  rapidly 
than  elsewhere.  These  diflFerences  will  hold  for  comparable  classes, 
regions,  or  epochs.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  important  distinctions  will 
be  treated  here. 

On  most  measures  of  behavior  which  may  be  used  to  compare  the 
sacred  as  versus  the  secular  attitudes,  the  farm  families,  class  by  class 
and  area  by  area,  spend  relatively  more  money  in  church  activities 
than  do  comparable  city  families.*®  Studies  of  radio  listening  pat 
terns  stress  the  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  rural  people  for  church 
and  religious  programs  than  that  of  comparable  urban  groups.'*" 

Taylor,^°  in  his  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  farmers  were  more 
"isolationist"  than  others,  concluded  that  on  the  whole  they  are  more 
provincial  in  their  thinking  and  relatively  more  concerned  with  what 
goes  on  in  the  family,  neighborhood,  and  local  community  than  are 
others.  Many  other  studies '^^  have  indicated  that  farm  people  are  in 
their  basic  attitudes  more  traditional  than  they  are  rational  or  non- 
traditional,  as  this  continuum  is  used  in  the  previous  discussion  and 
in  Appendix  A.  Rural  people  are  able  to  preserve  national  culture  foi 
a  longer  time  than  are  urban  people,  who  are  more  subjected  to  the 
invasion  of  rational  thinking,  techniques,  and  high  mobility.^^ 

In  general,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  the  farm  family  as 
a  production  and  consumption  unit  retains  its  members  in  a  unified 
team-work  arrangement  much  more  than  does  the  comparable  urban 
family.  Although  great  variations  by  class  and  by  type  of  farming 
area  exist,  farmers'  wives  and  children  help  the  farmer  more  with  the 
farm  enterprise  than  the  wives  and  children  of  city  families  help  the 

48  Carl  C.  Taylor,  et  al..  Rural  Life  in  the  United  States,  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1949,  p.  504. 

49  Attitudes  of  Rural  People  Toward  Radio  Service,  Washington:  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  January  1946, 
pp.  69,  12. 

50  Carl  C.  Taylor,  "Attitudes  of  American  Farmers— International  and  Provin- 
cial," American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  IX,  No.  6,  December  1944,  pp.  257  ff. 

51  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin  and  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Principles  of  Rural-Urban 
Sociology,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1929,  Chapter  27. 

52  Ibid.,  p.  417. 
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husbands. ^^  The  fact  that  the  hfe  and  occupation  of  all  members  of 
a  family  are  inextricably  intermingled  so  that  all  members  consider 
themselves  a  part  of  a  going  concern  affects  the  thinking  and  attitudes 
of  rural  people  as  much  as  or  more  than  any  other  feature.  This  assist- 
ance is  not  only  a  routine  chore  type  of  activity.  Tasks  and  roles  of  all 
members  are  varied  from  season  to  season.  All  members  must  make 
decisions  which,  with  the  variability  of  the  work,  make  for  certain 
flexibility  not  present  in  all  factory  work  in  cities.  In  interpersonal 
relationships,  responsibilities  are  less  specific  and  defined  than  in 
comparable  urban  situations.  In  those  areas  in  which  the  family-sized 
farm,  owned  and  managed  by  the  operator,  is  the  ideal  (and  this  in- 
cludes most  of  the  farming  areas  of  the  United  States  and  the  world), 
the  farmer  and  peasant  is  both  management  and  labor.  Physical 
work  is  respected  and  a  high  premium  is  placed  upon  initiative,  co- 
operation, physical  strength,  vitality,  energy,  endurance,  and  effort.^* 
Also,  property  ownership  and  control,  whatever  the  systems  of  tenure, 
are  considered  virtues.  As  Tomars^^  has  indicated,  because  "the  self- 
respecting  farmer  of  the  past  was  the  owner-farmer,  living  in  some- 
one else's  house  carried  the  lower  status  of  tenancy,  or  lower  still, 
dependency."  Rural  migrants  have  carried  this  attitude  to  the  city 
and  it  is  all-pervasive.  Schuler  and  Taylor, '^'^  in  summarizing  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  conducted  by  Successful  Farming  in  1945,  state  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  interviewed  said  that  they  did  not 
believe  the  government  should  own  banks,  coal  mines,  and  railroads. 
However,  as  will  be  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  farmers'  movements, 
the  farmers  have  organized  to  prevent  what  they  thought  to  be  ex- 
ploitation and  have  fostered  the  cause  of  state  ownership  of  distribu- 
tion facilities  and  public  utilities.  In  general,  the  public  opinion  poUs 
and  surveys  have  shown  that  the  farm  population  sides  with  manage- 
ment in  their  attitudes  towards  strikes,  organized  labor,  wages,  and 
the  socialization  of  industry.^^  However,  the  farmers  of  the  nation 


53  Carl  Taylor,  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  500.  In  a  1939  study  reported  by  Successful 
Farming,  38  per  cent  of  the  farm  families  had  wives  and  children  who  helped 
out  with  field  work  and  the  heaviest  labor.  Larger  proportions  helped  with  milk- 
ing, vegetable  gardens,  and  poultry. 

54  Ibid.,  p.  498. 

55  Op.  cit,  p.  380. 

56  Op.  cit.,  p.  507. 

57  See  for  instance  the  public  opinion  survey  results  reported  in  The  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly  as  follows:  Winter  1948-49,  p.  763;  Fall  1947,  pp.  482  and 
498;  Summer  1947,  pp.  289,  296,  311;  and  Spring  1947,  p.  171.  See  Successful 
Farming,  December  1945. 
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have  several  times  aligned  themselves  with  the  laboring  interests  in 
national  and  state  elections. ^^  We  may  thus  conclude  that  the  farm 
family  as  an  operating  unit,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  includes 
both  the  roles  of  manager  and  laborer,  and,  looking  out  to  the  broader 
society,  accepts  the  value  orientation  of  the  middle  classes,  but  that 
physical  labor  as  an  activity  is  respected  and  the  role  of  management 
is  appreciated.  As  indicated  above,  this  integration  of  roles  within  the 
family,  and  the  accompanying  attitudes,  are  more  in  keeping  with 
the  famihstic  Gemeinschaft  than  with  the  contractual  Gesellschaft. 
In  American  rural  society  we  have  therefore  a  significant  paradox. 
In  terms  of  material  levels  of  living,  the  rural  people  are  more  like 
the  laboring  classes,  but  in  terms  of  attitudes,  they  are  orientated 
toward  the  middle  classes,  who,  as  it  will  be  indicated,  operate  the 
contractual  Gesellschaft-like  and  bureaucratic  structures  of  society. 
The  farm  people  are  a  repository  of  what  is  sacred  and  traditional  in 
the  culture,  but  the  impact  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  upon  them 
is  now  tremendous.  Throughout  this  book  the  relative  position  of 
various  rural  social  systems  as  related  to  the  types,  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft and  contractual  Gesellschaft,  will  be  discussed.  The  relative 
sacredness,  traditionalism,  functional  diffuseness,  and  importance  of 
the  integration  of  the  various  difiFerent  and  important  roles  within  the 
farm  family  are  extremely  important  and  are,  therefore,  stressed  here 
in  the  opening  chapter. 

SUMMARY 

Social  systems  are  organizations  composed  of  persons  who  interact 
more  with  members  than  with  non-members  when  operating  to  attain 
the  systems'  objectives.  All  social  systems,  whether  small  silo-filling 
rings  or  large  farmers'  organizations  such  as  the  Farm  Bureau,  have 
elements  in  common  which  the  social  scientist,  educator,  and  ad- 
ministrator must  consider  if  he  is  to  understand  them.  The  elements 
of  both  social  structure  and  value  orientation,  of  course,  are  so  in- 
extricably interrelated  that  any  classification  that  separates  them  will 
be  somewhat  unrealistic. 

For  purposes  of  empirical  procedure,  we  consider  value  orientation 
as  including  the  ends  or  objectives  and  norms.  The  ends  or  objectives 
may  be  regarded  as  changes  which  the  members  of  a  system,  es- 
pecially its  leaders  or  oflBcers,  expect  to  accomplish  through  the  func- 
tioning of  the  system.  The  norms  may  be  considered  the  "rules  of 


S8  Soroldn  and  Zimmerman,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  19.  In  this  chapter  there  is  an 
analysis  of  the  various  political  issues  farm  people  supported  and  opposed. 
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the  game"  which  govern  the  appHcation  of  means,  especially  the 
use  made  ot  persons  and  interpersonal  relations  in  attaining  the  ends 
and  objectives.  Norms  also  include  such  attitudes  as  those  which 
furnish  the  basis  for  social  structure,  particularly  rights,  duties,  and 
the  evaluation  of  persons.  The  social  structure,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
composed  of  roles,  authority  patterns,  and  stratification.  The  roles  or 
positions,  based  upon  expectancy  patterns,  are  those  things  which 
persons  in  the  system  are  compelled  by  habit,  custom,  or  duty  to  do 
under  given  conditions.  Authority  may  be  regarded  as  the  right  to 
influence  others,  and  is  obviously  related  to  a  counterbalancing  ele- 
ment, rights,  or  the  immunity  from  the  influence  of  others.  Stratifica- 
tion is  the  hierarchical  or  the  status  pattern  of  a  system.  It  is  based 
upon  consensus  among  the  members  of  the  system  as  to  what  quali- 
ties in  the  individual  are  to  be  rated  high  and  what  qualities  low. 
Stratification,  roles,  and  authority  are  all  dependent  for  their  effective 
operation  upon  a  common  basis  of  evaluating  human  action.  Hence, 
we  may  say  that  social  structure  has  its  basis  in  the  value  orientation, 
or  the  attitudes  and  sentiments  concerning  right  and  wrong,  justice 
and  injustice,  good  and  evil. 

Territoriality,  or  the  manner  in  which  interpersonal  relationships 
of  the  members  of  a  social  system  are  influenced  by  social  space,  is  an 
additional  important  element  of  social  systems.  Rural  libraries  desir- 
ing to  increase  circulation  for  people  in  sparsely  populated  areas,  for 
example,  are  confronted  with  problems  different  from  those  con- 
fronted in  populous  areas.  Hospitals  situated  in  small  towns  with 
trade  centers  extending  more  than  30  miles  in  all  directions  have  prob- 
lems which  hospitals  in  larger,  more  populous  centers  do  not  have. 

The  nature  of  social  systems  is  determined  by  the  interrelation  of 
all  the  elements  enumerated.  A  professional  football  team  that  does 
not  determine  who  shall  play  on  the  basis  of  competence  and  per- 
formance does  not  succeed.  A  family,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  dis- 
charge members  merely  because  of  lack  of  technical  competence.  We 
take  such  differences  for  granted,  but  if  we  are  to  understand  social 
systems,  the  elements  making  for  such  variations  must  be  conceptual- 
ized and  analyzed. 

To  point  up  the  differences  in  the  value  orientation  of  social  svs- 
tems,  we  have  introduced  the  concepts  of  familistic  Gemeinschaft 
and  contractual  Gesellschaft.  Stated  in  oversimplified  terais,  the  for- 
mer embraces  those  relationships  and  associations  arising  from  an 
emotionally  based  desire  or  inclination  to  associate;  the  latter  grows 
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out  of  rational  and  calculated  consideration  of  the  ends  to  be  served 
by  the  associations.  Both  concepts  are  regarded  as  "pure"  or  "ideal" 
types.  To  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  these  types,  we  have  com- 
pared the  military  units  and  families  of  90  GI  students  taking  rural 
sociology,  a  Pennsylvania  Amish  family,  a  Spanish-American  ditch 
association,  and  a  division  of  a  government  bureau  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  a  series  of  continua.  Compared 
with  the  Amish  family,  the  government  bureau  is  much  more  limited 
in  its  range  of  authority  and  responsibility  for  members.  It  is  more 
rational,  more  functionally  specific,  more  secular,  and  less  concerned 
about  the  outside  roles  of  members  than  is  the  Amish  family.  From 
these  and  other  differences,  the  fundamental  familistic  Gemeinschaft- 
like  nature  of  the  Amish  family  is  contrasted  with  the  fundamental 
contractual  Gesellschaft-like  nature  of  the  government  bureau.  The 
90  GI  students  described  their  families  as  of  the  nature  of  the  familis- 
tic Gemeinschaft  and  their  military  units  as  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tractual Gesellschaft.  The  Spanish-American  ditch  association  is  in- 
termediate on  the  continua. 

Problems  of  building  morale  always  involve  developing  an  ef- 
fective balance  in  the  elements  described  as  being  of  the  nature  of 
the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  the  contractual  Gesellschaft.  In  both 
rural  and  urban  areas,  the  personal  security  and  social  solidarity 
which  were  once  produced  by  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  elements 
have  largely  disappeared.  A  condition  results  in  which  fanaticism  of 
various  sorts  can  easily  take  root.  Emotional  religion,  nazism,  com- 
munism, and  various  extremist  movements  thrive  in  a  transitional 
period  in  which  the  elements  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  are  being 
replaced  by  the  elements  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft. 

Although  rural  life  throughout  the  world  and  particularly  in  the 
United  States  is  acquiring  many  of  the  elements  of  the  contractual 
Gesellschaft,  on  the  various  continua  described  in  this  chapter  and  in 
Appendix  A  it  remains  more  sacred  and  less  secular,  more  traditional 
and  less  rational,  more  functionally  diffuse  and  less  functionally 
specific  than  urban  life.  Viewed  from  the  structural  point  of  view,  the 
fact  that  the  farm  family  integrates  within  itself  many  roles,  espe- 
cially those  played  elsewhere  by  management  and  labor,  and  the  fact 
that  it  uses  property  as  both  a  symbol  of  status  and  a  means  of  pro- 
duction are  of  great  importance  to  the  total  of  society.  Although  the 
majority  of  farmers  have  material  levels  of  living  comparable  to 
lower-  or  lower-middle-class  families  in  the  cities,  their  attitudes 
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toward  property  and  most  other  issues  resemble  those  of  the  classes 
above  them.  Nevertheless,  the  farmer  is  both  a  planner  and  a  doer, 
he  represents  both  labor  and  management. 


PART  I 

FAMILY  AND  INFORMAL  GROUPS 
AS  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 


CHAPTER  2 

THE  RURAL  FAMILY: 
INTERACTION,  FUNCTIONS,  AND  TYPES 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the  rural  family,  several 
generally  accepted  statements  about  both  urban  and  rural  family  or 
kinship  systems  may  be  made: 

1.  The  family  is  a  group  which  provides  for  the  procreation  and 
rearing  of  children,  and  because  it  is  based  upon  kinship,  it  depends 
upon  biological  factors  for  some  of  its  solidarity.  It  is  the  most  uni- 
versal of  all  social  systems,  for  it  exists  or  has  existed  in  all  societies. 

2.  The  most  universal  of  all  social  norms  is  the  incest  taboo,  a  norm, 
that  is  directly  related  to  the  integration  of  the  family. 

3.  The  roles  played  by  members  of  the  family  vary  greatly  from 
culture  to  culture.  What  is  the  role  of  the  man  in  one  may  be  the  role 
of  the  woman  in  another;  what  is  done  by  adults  in  one  may  be  done 
by  children  in  still  another. 

4.  The  hierarchical  patterns  of  families  differ  greatly.  In  some  cul- 
tures the  patriarchal  form  predominates.  Others  are  based  on  the 
matriarchal  family,  a  form  in  which  descent  is  usually  traced  through 
the  mother,  not  the  father. 

5.  In  np  culture  do  we  have  a  record  of  universal  promiscuity.  The 
adult  membership  of  the  family  units,  however,  differs  greatly  from 
culture  to  culture.  In  some  societies  there  may  be  more  than  one  wife 
for  each  husband,  a  form  called  polygyny;  in  others,  more  than  one 
husband  for  each  wife,  called  polyandry;  in  others,  one  husband  for 
one  wife,  called  monogamy;  and,  in  still  others,  group  marriage,  in- 
cluding both  men  and  women.  Most  married  people  in  the  world  live 
in  monogamous  families,  but  polygamy  is  sanctioned  in  cultures  con- 
taining more  people  than  live  in  cultures  which  sanction  only  the 
monogamic  family. 

6.  Among  students  of  the  family  there  is  little  agreement  on  what 
form  of  the  family  came  first  in  the  course  of  human  development. 
Most  forms  have  been  found  in  association  with  both  the  relatively 
primitive  and  the  advanced  technical  cultures. 

39 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FAMILY 

If  heads  of  families,  whether  rural  or  urban,  were  asked  what  the 
functions  of  their  families  were,  there  would  be  much  greater  varia- 
tion in  the  answers  than  if  heads  of  special-interest  organizations  such 
as  herd  improvement  associations  or  marketing  associations  were 
asked  the  functions  of  their  organizations.  This  difference  is  due 
partly  to  the  great  amount  of  behavior  in  the  family  which  is  not 
purposive,  in  the  sense  that  participants  very  often  have  no  specific 
objectives  they  plan  to  attain  from  the  activities  of  the  system;  and 
partly_^to  the  unlimited,  functionally  diffuse  nature  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  members  of  the  family  to  one  another.  However,  when  one 
studies  the  family  as  a  social  system  in  a  society,  the  following  func- 
tions are  revealed:  (1)  procreation;  (2)  providing  sustenance  and  care 
of  dependents,  especially  children  and  aged;  (3)  furnishing  education 
for  the  young,  thus  passing  down  from  generation  to  generation  ac- 
cumulated knowledge,  traditions,  values,  and  techniques;  (4)  furnish- 
ing status  to  the  family  members  in  the  other  social  systems  of  society; 
(5)  providing  the  cooperative,  primary  group  interaction  necessary 
for:  (a)  production,  or  earning  a  living,  (b)  consumption,  (c)  recrea- 
tion, (d)  worship,  and  (e)  companionship.  It  will  be  shown  that  the 
farm  and  peasant  families,  in  general,  are  more  efficient  in  performing 
these  functions  than  are  most  non-farm  and  non-peasant  groups. 

FAMILY  INTERACTION  AND  PERSONALITY  FORMATION 

In  rural  societies  and  in  most  urban  societies,  no  social  system  ab- 
sorbs such  a  large  part  of  the  interpersonal  interaction  of  the  mem- 
bers as  does  the  family.  Furtheraiore,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  most 
intense  interaction,  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  associative  atti- 
tudes^ such  as  gratitude,  sympathy,  affection,  love,  kindness,  and 
courtesy  are  related  to  it,  takes  place  in  the  family.  These  generali- 
zations hold  for  interaction  between  pairs  such  as  mother  and  child, 
husband  and  wife,  father  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  as  well  as  in- 
teraction that  involves  sets  of  three  or  more  family  members.^ 


1  For  other  associative  attitudes  as  well  as  a  complete  classification,  see  R.  M. 
Maclver,  Society,  A  Textbook  of  Sociology,  New  York:  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc., 
1937. 

2  The  discussion  of  interaction  in  pairs  and  sets  follows  the  conceptual  scheme 
of  Chappie  and  Coon.  See  E.  D.  Chappie  and  C.  S.  Coon,  Principles  of  Anthro- 
pology, New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1942,  Chapters  3,  12,  and  13.  Originally 
these  concepts  and  their  significance  were  presented  in  Ehot  D.  Chappie  and 
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Paired  Interaction.  Cooperative  interaction  between  pairs  o£  per- 
sons in  the  family  may  be  studied  in  various  ways.  On  the  American 
farm  or  ranch,  a  son  and  father  may  operate  a  cross-cut  saw  together; 
they  may  cooperate  in  driving  stakes,  each  taking  his  turn  swinging 
his  sledge;  the  son  may  hold  a  wrench  on  one  end  of  a  bolt  while  the 
father  applies  another  to  the  other  end;  the  son  may  drive  a  team 
hitched  to  a  hay  rack  while  the  father  loads  hay;  or  he  may  hold  a 
horse  with  a  Spanish  twitch  while  the  father  pares  down  an  irregular 
hoof.  Even  on  the  most  mechanized  family  farms  with  a  great  deal 
of  one-man  equipment,  there  are  dozens  of  operations  suitable  to  the 
application  of  cooperative  eflFort  of  father  and  son. 

The  mother  and  daughter  may  also  cooperate.  The  mother  may 
wash  the  dishes  while  the  daughter  dries  them;  or  they  may  move 
furniture  and  do  many  other  things  together.  Pairs  of  children  may 
play  or  work  together  in  similar  combinations.  For  the  father  and 
mother  the  sex  act  is  a  paired  event.  They  may  cooperate  in  many  ac- 
tivities, the  extent  of  cooperation  depending,  among  other  things, 
upon  the  restrictions  which  the  culture  places  upon  one  sex  doing 
the  work  of  the  other.  For  all  these  pairs  the  most  common  form  of 
interaction  is  communication  by  word  of  mouth,  or  conversation, 
which  may  go  on  when  the  pairs  are  otherwise  idle  or  during  work 
and  play. 

In  any  cooperating  pair  it  is  rarely  difficult  to  determine  which  in- 
dividual is  exerting  the  more  influence  on  the  behavior  of  the  other. 
The  person  who  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  exerting  the  more  au- 
thority may  be  determined  by  noting  which  asks  the  other  for  permis- 
sion to  do  what  he  wishes,  and  which  gets  the  other  to  do  his  bidding 
more  frequently.  The  authority  or  leader  in  a  pair  is  the  person  given 
the  greater  opportunity  to  grant  or  withhold  permission.  As  indicated 
in  the  first  chapter  and  in  Appendix  A  in  the  discussion  of  one-way  or 
two-way  interaction,  there  is  great  variation  in  social  systems  with 
respect  to  how  much  one  member  influences  or  is  influenced  by  the 
others.  Among  family  systems  there  is  also  great  variation.  In  all  the 
larger  peasant  societies  the  role  of  the  father  as  permission-giver  and 
initiator  of  action  is  relatively  great.  This  is  less  true  in  most  city 
groups,  and  among  primitives  there  is  great  variation. 

Interaction  in  Sets.    The  same  type  of  cooperative  interaction  may 

Conrad  M.  Arensberg,  "Measuring  Human  Relations:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Interaction  of  Individuals,"  Genetic  Psychology  Monographs,  22, 
1940,  pp.  3-147. 
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take  place  when  there  are  more  than  two  involved,  in  which  case  the 
interaction  is  said  to  occur  in  a  set.  Typical  sets  are  the  interaction 
patterns  of  a  father  and  his  sons  driving  a  herd  of  cattle,  or  of  families 
moving  by  truck  or  cart  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The 
concept  is  particularly  useful  in  describing  team  sports.  When  a  foot- 
ball team  is  making  an  apparently  successful  play,  the  opponents  and 
their  spectator  friends  may  shout,  "Break  it  up!"  This  may  be  inter- 
preted to  mean,  "Break  up  that  set!"  Many  events  may  break  up  the 
cooperative  patterns  or  sets  in  families.  Broken  families  may  result 
from  death,  desertion,  or  divorce. 

As  in  the  case  of  paired  events,  the  most  common  interaction  in  sets 
is  that  conducted  by  word  of  mouth.  A  Michigan  family  reunion 
group  discusses  the  advisability  of  changing  the  meeting  place  of  the 
annual  picnic.  An  Amish  family  at  the  dinner  table  discusses  the  fact 
that  the  neighbor's  cattle  have  broken  into  the  corn  patch.  These  are 
examples  of  sets,  and  as  in  paired  events,  it  usually  is  not  difficult  to 
determine  who  is  the  leader  or  authority  in  such  interaction  patterns. 
The  leader  is  the  man  who  in  the  majority  of  events  involving  more 
than  one  other  person  is  able  to  get  the  others  to  respond  in  unison. 
The  good  administrator  is  one  who  not  only  can  get  people  to  respond 
to  his  bidding  in  unison  but  also  has  facility  in  interacting  with  only 
one  person  in  paired  events  at  other  times.^ 

Set  and  Paired  Events  and  Personality.  Few  aspects  of  person- 
ality are  more  important  than  the  interaction  pattern.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  the  interaction  pattern  of  individuals  is  estab- 
lished at  an  early  age  and  does  not  vary  greatly  throughout  life. 
Hence,  it  is  the  family  that  plays  the  major  part  in  its  development. 
The  pattern  of  interaction*  depends  upon  an  equilibrium  established 
between  (1)  the  amount  of  interaction;  (2)  the  frequency  of  inter- 
action; (3)  the  origin-response  ratio  (or  relative  frequency  with  which 
subordinates  do  the  authority's  bidding)  plus  the  permission-granting 
ratio  (or  the  relative  frequency  with  which  subordinates  ask  the  au- 

3  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

*  Chappie  and  Arensberg,  who  developed  these  elements,  were  among  the  first 
to  attempt  to  measure  authority  by  observing  behavior.  In  their  analysis,  the  times 
one  initiates  to  others  and  they  to  him  is  compared  to  the  times  one  gets  others 
to  respond  and  others  get  him  to  respond.  A  power-dri^'en  chronograph  is  used 
to  furnish  data  from  which  to  work  out  this  ratio.  This  yields  an  unfortunate,  o\'er- 
simpHfied  index  of  authority.  It  should  not  only  include  response-initiating  ac- 
tivity but  permission-granting  or  -rejecting  activity.  The  latter  is  less  frequently 
found  in  set  than  in  paired  events.  Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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thority's  permission  before  performing  an  act);  (4)  the  rhythm  of  tlje 
interaction  rate,  which  is  its  most  basic  aspect;  and  (5)  the  degree  of 
synchronization  the  person  achieves." 

Those  people  are  called  "bossy"  who  seem  to  want  to  get  others  to 
do  their  bidding  more  than  the  group  desires.  Others  are  timid  and 
withdraw  from  responsibility.  Bossy  and  timid  people  have  high  and 
low  origin-response  ratios,  respectively.  Garrulous  people  may  estab- 
lish a  rhythm  that  allows  others  little  chance  to  participate.  The 
steam-roller  conversationalist  exercises  little  synchronization  and 
may  talk  others  down;  Early  family  and  work  relationships  account 
for  much  of  the  variation  in  individual  interaction  patterns.  Some 
people,  such  as  the  western  sheepherders,  require  little  and  infre- 
quent interaction.  Little  is  known  about  the  extent  to  which  parents 
shape  the  child's  interaction  pattern.  However,  the  variations  are 
great.  The  skillful  leader,  both  in  the  family  and  in  other  groups,  is 
able  to  get  all  these  types  to  cooperate.  Few  activities  require  greater 
skill  than  that  of  the  conference  leader  who,  by  using  group  and 
individual  processes,  effectively  manages  the  situation  so  that  the 
timid,  the  garrulous,  the  bossy,  and  steam-roller  types  each  make  the 
greatest  possible  contribution. 

Among  farm,  ranch,  and  peasant  peoples  the  family  is  the  cradle 
of  that  aspect  of  personality  which  we  are  here  designating  as  the 
interaction  equilibrium.  The  child  must  learn  to  work  alone  and  with 
others.  In  few  occupational  groups  is  there  more  opportunity  for  in- 
teraction in  paired  and  set  events  to  develop  a  characteristic  interac- 
tion pattern.  In  the  patriarchal  family  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Eastern 
world  and  in  earlier  generations  of  the  Western  world,  a  definite 
dominance-submission  pattern  developed.  As  to  whether  or  not  this 
is  advantageous  in  future  development,  there  is  little  evidence  at  the 
present  time. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  opportunities  for  paired  events.  There 
is  relatively  greater  opportunity  for  set  events  because  the  agricul- 
tural family  is  a  production  enterprise.  The  author  remembers  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  of  seventeen,  his  family  put  up  three  cuttings 


s  An  excellent  example  of  paired  interaction  is  the  use  of  the  cross-cut  saw. 
Lack  of  synchronization  results  when  both  participants  push  at  the  same  time, 
when  neither  pushes  or  pulls,  or  when  both  pull  in  the  same  instant.  In  conver- 
sation, lack  of  synchronization  results  in  interruptions  and  long  silences.  Similar 
lack  of  synchronization  may  occur  in  set  activities,  as  when  hecklers  try  to  break 
up  a  meeting. 
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of  about  one  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  hay.  His  father,  without  ques- 
tion the  leader  in  this  set  event,  worked  with  him  on  the  hay  stack, 
shaping  it  by  rolling  and  pitching  the  hay  which  the  overshot  stacker 
brought  up  to  them.  The  youngest  brother,  who  was  nine  years  of  age, 
drove  the  stacker  team  that  lifted  the  hay.  A  brother  fifteen  years  old 
and  the  mother  bucked  the  hay  in  on  top  of  the  stacker  head,  each 
using  a  two-horse  buck  rake.  There  remained  a  sister  of  twelve  who 
sometimes  drove  the  stacker  team  or  prepared  meals  and  carried 
water  and  lunch  to  the  stacking  crew.  If  any  one  had  not  fulfilled  his 
role  according  to  expectation,  the  interaction  equilibrium  of  the 
whole  crew  would  have  been  disrupted.  This  was  family  teamwork, 
the  nature  of  which  few  non-agricultural  families,  except  for  a  few 
family  retail  and  handicraft  establishments,  ever  experience  as  a 
productive  unit.  Of  course,  some  non-agricultural  families  have  op- 
portunities to  engage  in  team  sports  and  recreation.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  personality  of  the  child,  such  team  play  or  work  is  prob- 
ably more  important  than  most  people  realize. 

Not  only  does  childhood  in  the  agricultural  environment  present 
opportunities  to  participate  in  sets  under  workaday  conditions,  but 
team  activities  must  be  carried  on  under  crisis  situations  as  well. 
Among  the  author's  most  vivid  memories  are  several  occasions  when 
the  hay  stacking,  threshing,  beet  harvesting,  and  other  set  activities 
were  broken  up  by  the  severe  rain  or  hail  storms  which  often  come 
up  on  short  notice  in  the  Great  Plains.  There  were  times  when  the 
whole  family  tried  to  corral  livestock,  repair  washed-out  ditches,  or 
prevent  the  crops  from  being  destroyed  by  pests.  Such  set  events  are 
carried  on  with  intense  physical  activity  accompanied  by  intense 
emotional  interaction,  because  every  activity  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  each  member  as  well  as  to  the  family  unit. 

Many  of  the  functions  in  rural  areas  are  home-centered,  a  condition 
which  permits,  and  in  many  ways  requires,  cooperation  among  the 
family  members.  For  example,  84  percent  of  a  sample  of  1,000 
rural  Illinois  families  did  their  own  laundry,  while  only  32  percent 
of  a  sample  of  1,000  urban  Illinois  families  did  so.  For  home  canning, 
the  percentages  were  61  and  13,  respectively.^  Not  only  are  rural 
family  members  more  likely  to  work  together,  but  their  leisure  time 
is  more  likely  to  be  spent  in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  One  study  re- 
ports that  urban  boys  spend  an  average  of  3.7  nights  per  week  at 


6  J.  Roy  Leevy,  "Contrasts  in  Urban  and  Rural  Family  Life,"  American  So- 
ciological Review,  Vol.  V,  No.  6,  December  1940,  pp.  948-953. 
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home,  while  the  rural  boy  spends  5.5  nights  at  home.  For  girls,  the 
averages  are  3.9  and  5.3,  respectively.^ 

Although  there  has  as  yet  been  insufficient  research  to  demonstrate 
specifically  how  much  the  early  experiences  of  the  child  in  paired  and 
set  events  in  the  family  contribute  to  personality  development,  there 
is  little  doubt  about  their  importance.  Social  scientists  have  not  yet 
agreed  whether  or  not  the  interaction  patterns  of  the  family  deter- 
mine the  structure  of  the  larger  society.  Since  it  has  been  estimated 
that  in  50  years  80  percent  of  all  urban  people  will  have  come  di- 
rectly out  of  a  farm  background,®  it  is  important  to  know  whether,  in 
terms  of  the  interaction  pattern  which  is  developed,  the  training  they 
receive  on  the  farm  is  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  to  those  who 
leave  and  to  those  who  stay.  Lewin  and  his  co-workers  believe  they 
have  findings  which  prove  that  a  child  reared  in  a  system  that  permits 
one  member  to  control  the  action  of  the  others  is  prevented  from 
being  a  good  participant  in  various  types  of  democratic  action.^  Ap- 
parently the  personalities  of  individuals,  and  hence  the  social  struc- 
ture of  the  larger  society,  are  determined  in  large  measure  by  the 
structuring  processes  of  the  family.^" 


''  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Harvey  J.  Locke,  The  Family,  New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  1945,  p.  75.  See  also  indices  listed  in  Walter  Firey,  "The  Opti- 
mum Rural-Urban  Population  Balance,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  June 
1947,  pp.  116-127. 

^  Joseph  Ackerman  and  Marshall  Harris,  Family  Farm,  Policy,  Chicago :  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1946,  p.  399,  and  American  Country  Life  Con- 
ference, Report  of  Committee  I,  1946. 

^  Goodwin  Watson,  ed.,  Civilian  Morale,  New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitchcock, 
1942.  See  especially  the  chapter  entitled,  "Morale  of  Youth  Groups,"  by  Ronald 
Lippitt,  pp.  119-142. 

1°  Beers  found  that  the  families  studied  in  New  York  which  had  the  highest 
integration  also  engaged  in  the  most  sharing  activities.  Those  with  the  lowest 
integration  rating  were  more  likely  to  be  families  in  which  the  husband  alone 
made  decisions  about  the  farm,  or  the  wife  alone  made  the  decisions  about  the 
children  and  supervised  their  school  work.  H.  W.  Beers,  Measurements  of  Fam- 
ily Relationships  in  Farm  Families  of  Central  New  York,  Ithaca:  Cornell  AES 
Memoir  183,  December  1935.  See  also:  Ralph  Linton,  The  Cultural  Background 
of  Personality,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1945;  Abram  Kar-> 
diner.  The  Psychological  Frontiers  of  Society,  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1945;  Allison  Davis  and  R.  J.  Havighurst,  Father  of  the  Man,  Boston: 
Houghton  Miffln  Co.,  1947;  William  E.  Henry,  "The  Thematic  Apperception 
Technique  in  the  Study  of  Culture-Personality  Relations,"  Genetic  Psychology 
Monographs,  Vol.  XXXV,  1947,  pp.  3-135;  and  Wayne  Dennis,  "Does  Culture 
Appreciably  Affect  Patterns  of  Infant  Behavior? ,"  Journal  of  Social  Psychology, 
Vol.  XII,  1940,  pp.  305-317. 
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FAMILY  STRUCTURE  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  ECONOMY 

The  structure  of  the  family  in  some  cultures  is  determined  in  large 
measure  by  the  nature  of  the  work  engaged  in  by  the  family. ^^  Thus 
the  Arab  family,  as  exemplified  by  the  Bedouin  of  northern  Arabia, 
is  required  to  adjust  to  a  situation  where  fighting  for  survival's  sake 
is  common  and  men  do  the  dangerous  work  of  protecting  herds  and 
finding  grazing  opportunities.  Under  these  conditions  old  people  and 
women  are  less  important  and  have  less  opportunity  to  control  events 
than  do  young  men.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Eskimos  the  work 
of  the  mothers  and  daughters  in  preparing  food  and  clothing  and  the 
work  of  fathers  and  sons  in  hunting  and  fishing  away  from  the  igloos 
are  equally  indispensable.  In  this  situation,  the  males  are  not  given 
opportunity  to  dominate  the  females  more  than  the  reverse. 

Children  who  perform  indispensable  work  and  show  initiative  both 
at  home  and  abroad  are  not  subject  to  the  great  amount  of  domina- 
tion on  the  part  of  parents  which  prevails  in  the  rural  Irish  family. 
In  the  Irish  family  the  boys  work  under  the  direction  of  the  father  at 
hand  labor  in  the  field,  and  the  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  mother 
in  the  house.  When  all  are  together,  the  parents  will  be  in  control; 
but  of  the  two  parents  the  man  requires  by  far  the  greater  obedience 
as  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  he  controls  the  lives  of  the  others. 
Because  the  man's  situation  makes  the  leadership  of  the  male  of 
prime  importance,  reducing  the  children's  initiative  to  minor  signifi- 
cance in  the  enterprise,  the  parental  dominance,  particularly  that  of 
the  male,  is  great.  In  these  relationships  one  is  not  sure  which  is  the 
more  compelling  factor,  the  physical  aspects  of  the  work  situation  or 
the  approach  to  it  as  defined  by  the  original  culture  of  the  family. 
Both  factors  are  significant  and  constantly  changing. 

In  a  dynamic  society  the  interaction  of  economy  and  physical  en- 
vironment upon  the  traditional  family  structure  is  a  continuous  proc- 
ess resulting  in  an  ever-changing  equilibrium  of  forces.  In  general, 
the  more  indispensable  a  role  is  to  the  system,  the  more  status  and 
authority  the  individual  who  plays  this  role  will  have.  >*lany  of  the 
changes  in  family  structure  which  result  from  economic  forces  are 


11  Chappie  and  Coon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  288-292.  Of  course,  the  kinship  or  family 
structure  and  value  orientation  may  give  the  whole  of  society,  including  all  its 
organizations,  its  ethos.  Some  Chinese  leaders  see  in  the  strong  family  the  reason 
for  weak  national  feeling.  See  Cheng  Ch'eng-K'un,  "Famihsm,  the  Foundation 
of  Chinese  Social  Organization,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  1,  October  1944, 
pp.  50-59.  Others  see  in  the  seeds  of  a  weak  nation  a  weakened  family. 
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due  to  the  changing  importance  of  the  roles  and  to  the  changing  im- 
portance of  the  family  as  compared  to  occupational  and  other  sys- 
tems. For  instance,  girls  are  of  little  importance  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  family  in  Mexico  and  they  have  little  chance  of  independent 
existence  outside  the  family.  In  fact,  their  presence  in  the  family 
usually  results  in  an  economic  loss.  In  Detroit,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mexican  girls  "who  obtain  work  often  declare  their  independence 
from  fathers  who  had  previously  demanded  the  right  to  control  their 
actions.^^ 

Among  the  thousands  of  peasant  families  who  came  from  Europe 
to  take  up  farming  in  the  United  States,  a  similar  structural  change 
occurred.  The  sons  were  in  demand  as  hired  laborers  on  the  farms  of 
the  older  Americans  and  frequently  escaped  the  patriarchal  control 
of  their  own  households.  In  the  old  country  they  would  have  re- 
mained under  parental  control  or  would  have  been  compelled  to 
turn  back  their  wages  to  the  father. 

FAMILY  STRUCTURE  AS  RELATED  TO  STRUCTURE  OF 
OTHER  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 

Are  the  social  structure  and  value  orientation  of  a  society,  as  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  1,  determined  by  the  social  systems  which  com- 
pose it?  Do  the  social  structure  and  value  orientation  of  the  prevail- 
ing family  system  of  a  society  determine  the  social  structure  and 
value  orientation  of  that  society?  Obviously  these  are  not  easy  ques- 
tions to  answer.  The  data  are  not  available  for  a  definitive  answer, 
and  the  authorities  are  not  agreed. 

The  social  structure  of  a  totalitarian  state  is  very  diflFerent  from  that 
of  a  capitalistic  democracy.  The  social  structure  of  an  industrial 
plant  in  which  the  workers  are  unionized  and  in  which  the  union  is 
a  functional  part  of  the  productive  system,  is  different  from  a  plant 
of  similar  size  which  is  not  unionized.  Does  the  farm  family  structure 
adapt  the  son  particularly  well  to  fit  into  union  life  or  into  army  life? 
If  we  had  the  answers  to  these  questions,  those  who  counsel  in  the 
field  of  family  living  would  have  a  more  satisfactory  basis  for  their 
work.  At  the  present  stage  of  knowledge,  we  have  no  real  proof  that 
the  contributions  of  the  farm  family  lead  toward  totalitarianism  or 
industrial  democracy.  Migration  statistics  show  that  farmers'  sons 

12  Norman  D.  Humphrey,  "The  Changing  Structure  of  the  Detroit  Mexican 
Family:  An  Index  of  Acculturation,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  IX, 
No.  6,  December  1944,  pp.  622-626. 
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and  daughters  are  working  in  systems  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  cooperative  to  the  army-like  bureauc- 
racy. Although  the  authors  believe  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  have 
experience  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  adjust  to  a  wider 
range  of  social  structures  than  the  children  of  typical  urban  dwellers, 
there  is  no  proof. 

The  work  and  interactions  of  agricultural  families  vary  by  social 
class  and  type  of  farming  area,  but  in  most  work  situations  the  occu- 
'  pational  and  kinship  systems  overlap  as  in  no  other  culture.  The  child 
learns  to  carry  out  orders  as  he  works  alone,  and  he  learns  to  work  in 
groups.  In  most  cases  in  American  agriculture,  he  learns  to  take  over 
when  the  father  is  away.  The  same  is  true  for  the  daughter  and  the 
mother.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  the  mother  must  take  over  for  the 
father.  Where  large-scale  farm  operations  prevail,  of  course,  the  op- 
portunity for  a  large  part  of  the  population  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  significant  position  of  leadership  is  very  small.  But  wher- 
ever the  agricultural  family  is  important  as  a  production  unit,  there 
is  opportunity  for  the  development  of  leadership  and  initiative. 
Mechanization  and  commercialization  have  changed  this  somewhat, 
but  agriculture  remains  the  enterprise  that  offers  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  interaction  patterns  which  permit 
members  of  the  family  to  function  in  paired  and  set  events  as  well  as 
to  work  alone. 

Experience  may  prove  that  the  small,  middle-class  urban  family, 
toward  which  all  family  types  in  the  Western  world  seem  to  be  evolv- 
^  ing,  fails  most  conspicuously  in  that  it  does  not  offer  children  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  react  in  set  events.  For  those  who  believe  that 
the  preservation  of  nations  depends  upon  the  ability  of  citizens  to 
function  effectively  in  the  set  events  of  such  organizations  as  armies 
and  other  bureaucracies,  this  question  should  be  important.  Cer- 
tainly the  agricultural  family  does  not  fail  in  this  respect.^^  In  a 
situation  in  which  a  national  labor  organization  was  attempting  to 
unionize  oil  workers  without  previous  union  experience,  Whyte^* 


13  Talcott  Parsons  has  recommended  that  German  industrialization  be  speeded 
up  if  necessary  in  order  that  the  family,  which  he  thinks  furnishes  the  authori- 
tarian and  status  patterns  basic  to  militarism  and  nazism,  lose  its  vitality,  as  hap- 
pens when  rural  families  become  a  part  of  the  industrial  population.  See  Talcott 
Parsons,  "The  Problem  of  Controlled  Institutional  Change— An  Essay  in  Applied 
Social  Science,"  Psychiatry,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  Feb.  1945^  pp.  79-101. 

1*  WilHam  F.  Whyte,  "Who  Goes  Union  and  Why,"  Personnel  Journal,  Vol. 
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found  it  easier  to  get  urban  boys  to  join  than  farm  boys.  The  farm- 
reared  boys  tended  to  react  obediently  to  their  foremen,  just  as  they 
had  to  their  domineering  fathers.  Whyte  attributed  this  to  the  fact 
that  farm  boys  were  accustomed  from  childhood  to  obey  institu- 
tionahzed  authority  and  had  Httle  organization  experience  outside 
the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  urban  boys  had  gang  experience 
and,  since  fewer  had  been  members  of  authoritarian  families,  re- 
sented orders  given  by  foremen  and  other  oil  company  authorities. 
Their  gang  experience  made  them  more  susceptible  to  "joining  up." 

University  of  Chicago  researchers  found  that  a  smaller  percentage 
of  those  cliques  which  were  attempting  to  restrict  output  in  three 
Chicago  factories  were  made  up  of  rural  rather  than  non-rural  work- 
ers. Those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  cliques  were  looked  upon  as 
"rate  busters"  and  were  accused  of  "slave  driving"  and  "man  killing." 
The  researchers  further  state  that  management's  denunciation  of  re- 
striction of  output  by  various  formal  and  informal  types  of  organiza- 
tion is  the  reflection  of  the  philosophy  of  two  American  groups,  the 
businessman  and  the  farmer.^^ 

Of  course,  life  in  the  ranch  or  farm  family,  although  furnishing 
socializing  experience  which  enables  one  to  play  various  roles  in 
set  and  paired  events,  does  not  per  se  predispose  one  to  capitalistic 
bureaucracy,  fascism,  communism,  or  democracy.  Data  have  been 
amassed  from  studies  of  primitive  peoples^^  which  indicate  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  pre-urban  and  pre-industrial  agricultural 
peoples  had  social  ranks  of  nobility.  Relatively  few  had  "powerful" 
governments.  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,^^  after  studying  historicaL 
and  contemporary  societies,  conclude  that  agricultural  peoples  are 
no  more  prone  to  want  autocratic  or  dictatorial  governments  than 
are  city  peoples.  Much  research  is  needed  to  determine  whether  the 

XXIII,  No.  6,  Dec.  1944,  pp.  215-230.  For  a  consideration  of  this  general  problem 
see  Ronald  Lippitt,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Authoritarian  and  Democratic 
Group  Atmospheres,"  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Child  Welfare,  Vol.  Ill,  1940, 
and  K.  Lewin,  R.  Lippitt,  and  R.  K.  White,  "Patterns  of  Aggressive  Behavior  in 
Experimentally  Created  'Social  CUmates,' "  The  Journal  of  Social  Psychology, 
Vol.  X,  No.  2,  May  1939,  pp.  271-299. 

1^  O.  Collins,  M.  Dalton,  and  D.  Roy,  "Restriction  of  Output  and  Social  Cleav- 
age in  Industry,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  Summer  1946. 

^^  L.  Hobhouse,  G.  C.  Wheeler,  and  M.  Ginsberg,  The  Material  Culture  and 
Social  Institutions  of  the  Simpler  Peoples,  London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  1915. 

1'^  Pitirim  Sorokin  and  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Principles  of  Rural-Urban  So- 
ciology, New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1929,  pp.  477^86. 
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child  reared  on  the  farm  or  ranch  is  predisposed  to  fit  into  specific 
systems  of  industry,  government,  and  business. 

In  terms  of  the  conceptual  scheme  of  paired  and  set  events,  we 
need  to  know  what  influence  the  isolated  homestead  environments 
have  upon  personality  structures  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
French-  and  Spanish-speaking  villagers.  Mormons,  and  others  who 
live  in  villages.  In  villages  and  in  many  other  areas,  the  play  group 
may  approach  the  importance  that  gangs  assume  in  the  city.  But  even 
here  cultural  factors  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  anyone  knows 
who  has  lived  in  the  cool,  restraining  influences  of  the  New  England 
village  and  in  the  open,  volatile  social  atmosphere  of  a  Spanish-speak- 
ing village. 

INDIVIDUAL  SENTIMENTS  AND  THE  FAMILY 

The  values  of  social  systems  are  reflected  in  the  sentiments  of  in- 
dividuals. Not  only  is  the  agricultural  family  most  efiective  in  de- 
veloping the  interaction  equilibrium  of  the  individual,  but  in  form- 
ing the  sentiments  concerning  what  is  right  and  wrong,  what  is  to  be 
hated  and  loved,  what  is  to  arouse  disgust  and  veneration.  Although 
all  too  little  research  energy  has  been  devoted  to  the  rural  family,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the  family  as  a  social  system  is  the 
source  of  basic  sentiments  and  norms  which  influence  our  ideals.  The 
language  carries  many  symbols  which  come  to  us  from  interaction 
in  the  family,  such  as  brotherly  love,  fatherly  advice,  motherly  care, 
and  so  forth.  Talking  to  one  "like  a  Dutch  uncle"  certainly  does  not 
derive  from  the  modern,  small,  middle-class  families  in  which  uncles 
are  thought  of  as  rather  distant  relatives. 

City  families  are  effective  in  instilling  sentiments  of  right  and 
wrong,  as  the  Hartshorne  and  May  study  has  shown.^^  They  found 
the  correlation  between  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  on  the 
part  of  children  and  other  associates  to  be  as  follows:  with  parents, 
.55;  with  friends,  .35;  with  club  leaders,  .14;  with  public  school  teach- 
ers, .03;  and  with  Sunday  school  teachers,  .002.  Such  indices  of  re- 
lation, of  course,  would  vary  from  social  class  to  social  class  in  both 
city  and  country,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  agricultural 
family  is  more  effective  in  molding  the  sentiments,  personality,  and 
character  of  its  members  than  is  the  non-agricultural  family.  This  is 
due  to  the  child's  greater  participation  in  the  occupations  of  farming 

IS  Hugh  Hartshorne  and  M.  S.  May,  "Testing  the  Knowledge  of  Right  and 
Wrong,"  Religious  Education,  Vol.  XXI,  October  1926,  pp.  539-554. 
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and  ranching,  which  occurs  within  or  under  the  control  of  the  family 
during  his  formative  years.  The  relatively  great  stability  of  the  agri- 
cultural family  also  has  its  influence, 

Sorokin  and  Zimmerman  have  summarized  their  comparison  of 
rural  and  urban  family  systems  as  follows: 


ry 


1.  The  rural  family  generally  develops  the  stability,  integrity,  and 
responsibility  in  the  personality  of  its  children  more  successfully  than 
the  urban  family.  2.  The  conspicuously  patriarchal  rural  family  checks, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  the  development  of  initiative  in  its  children. 
The  less  patriarchal  family  of  an  open  farm  is  more  free  from  this  and  is 
likely  to  develop  a  type  of  personality  in  its  children  in  which  sound 
stability  is  combined  with  well-developed  initiative  (particularist  type 
of  personality).  This  is  still  more  probable  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
agricultural  work  and  environment  which  requires  the  exercise  of  brains 
to  a  very  great  extent.  3.  The  city  family  and  environment  potentially 
favors  greater  development  of  initiative  in  its  children  and  often,  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  strata,  develops  such  greatly,  in  fact.  This  is  less  true 
in  regard  to  the  city  labor  classes.  In  addition,  the  city  family  facilitates 
the  development  of  the  type  of  erratic  and  unstable  personality,  with- 
out integrity  of  character,  sound  consistency  in  conduct,  and  persistence 
in  eflFort.  Such  appears  to  us  the  chief  kinds  of  human  flour  ground  in  the 
mills  of  the  urban  and  rural  families.^'' 

The  Importance  of  Primary  Groups.  Because  the  concept  of  the 
primary  group  as  used  by  Cooley  and  his  followers  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the 
nature  and  importance  of  primary  groups,  A  quotation  will  best  place 
the  concept  before  us: 

Type  examples  of  the  primary  group  are  the  family,  or  household 
group,  the  old-fashioned  neighborhood,  and  the  spontaneous  play-group 
of  children.  In  such  groups  all  children  everywhere  participate,  and  the 
intimate  association  there  realized  works  upon  them  everywhere  in 
much  the  same  way.  It  tends  to  develop  sympathetic  insight  into  the 
moods  and  states  of  mind  of  other  people  and  this  in  turn  underlies  the 
development  of  both  the  flexible  type  of  behavior  and  the  common  atti- 
tudes and  sentiments  which  we  have  mentioned  ... 

The  chief  characteristics  of  a  primary  group  are: 

1.  Face-to-face  association. 

2.  The  unspecialized  character  of  that  association. 

3.  Relative  permanence. 


1^  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,  op.  cit.,  p.  369. 
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4.  The  small  number  of  persons  involved. 

5.  The  relative  intimacy  among  the  participants. 

Such  groups  are  primary  in  several  senses,  but  chiefly  in  that  they  are 
fundamental  in  forming  the  social  nature  and  ideals  of  the  individual. 
The  result  of  intimate  association,  psychologically,  is  a  certain  fusion  of 
individualities  in  a  common  whole,  so  that  one's  very  self,  for  many 
purposes  at  least,  is  the  common  life  and  purpose  of  the  group.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  way  of  describing  this  wholeness  is  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
"we";  it  involves  the  sort  of  sympathy  and  mutual  identification  for 
which  "we"  is  the  natural  expression.  One  lives  in  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  and  finds  the  chief  aims  of  his  will  in  that  feehng.^° 

The  importance  of  this  thinking  for  this  and  the  preceding  section 
becomes  evident  with  Cooley's  world  philosophy.  He  maintained  that 
the  major  problems  of  civilization  involved:  (a)  communication  of  pri- 
mary groiip  values,  and  (b)  "organization  to  extend  the  area  of  unity 
and  cooperation  without  at  the  same  time  sacrificing  the  chief  values 
of  face-to-face  association;  namely,  the  realization  of  primary 
ideals."^^ 

MARRIAGE,  FAMILY  INSTITUTIONS,  AND 
INTERACTION  PATTERNS 

Any  administrator  knows  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  strong  organiza- 
tions to  work  together  or  to  integrate  their  activities.  Among  the  most 
difficult  roles  is  that  of  liaison  officer  or  integrator  between  systems. 
When  marriage  occurs,  two  social  systems  are  united  through  the  tsvo 
individuals  who  become  husband  and  wife.  In  the  course  of  the  life 
cycle,  each  normal  individual  is  a  member  of  not  one  but  two  im- 
mediate families;  the  family  of  orientation,  or  the  one  into  which  he 
is  born,  and  the  family  of  procreation,  or  the  one  established  by  the 
marriage.^^  The  incest  taboo,  which  prohibits  marriage  between 
members  of  the  same  immediate  family,  makes  it  impossible  for  mem- 
bers of  any  one  family  system  to  intermarry.  It  also  prevents  the  two 
social  systems  from  being  joined  by  more  than  one  pair,  unless  pairs 
of  brothers  and  sisters  marry.  Thus,  the  incest  taboo  requires  that  mar- 


20  C.  H.  Cooley,  R.  C.  Angell,  and  L.  J.  Carr,  Introductory  Sociology,  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1933,  pp.  55-56. 

21  ihid.,  p.  195. 

22  These  concepts  were  invented  by  W.  Lloyd  Warner  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  See  James  H.  S.  Bossard,  The  Sociology  of  Child  Development,  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1947,  pp.  55;^. 
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riage  unite  persons  from  two  families  of  orientation  in  order  to  form 
a  new  family  of  procreation. 

The  Incest  Taboo.  The  incest  taboo  is  probably  the  most  universal 
of  the  taboos.  How  can  its  universality  be  explained?  Among  the  ex- 
planations given,  the  most  plausible  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  interaction  system  of  the  family.  Just  as  any  solidary  organization 
has  what  Pareto  describes  as  a  "persistence  of  aggregates,"^^  the 
family  system,  to  retain  its  integration,  has  developed  this  mechanism 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  interaction  system.  It  is  supported 
by  powerful  sentiments.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  incest 
taboo  serves  the  function  of  preventing  "wires  from  getting  crossed" 
or  the  development  of  "wheels  within  wheels." 

If  a  given  family  system  has  developed  an  interaction  pattern  of 
the  patriarchal  type  in  which  the  father  possesses  strong  authoritarian 
powers  over  all  other  members,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  marriage  of  a 
brother  and  sister  to  form  another  patriarchal  system  would  be  com- 
parable to  the  development  of  conflicting  cliques  in  other  systems. 
The  marriage  of  brother  and  sister  may  disrupt  the  lines  of  authority 
between  the  father  and  the  daughter.  The  daughter  would  then  be 
responsible  to  two  authorities,  her  father  and  brother,  who  was  pre- 
viously, and  supposedly  still  would  be,  under  the  father's  authority.^* 
Such  changes  disrupt  the  expectancy  pattern  and  are  not  unlike  re- 
versing or  changing  the  peck  order.  They  may  be  accompanied  by 
tremendous  frustration  and  emotional  upheaval,  especially  for  the 
person  accustomed  to  authority  or  the  one  who  may  sense  a  loss  of 
security  when  the  authority  pattern  is  disrupted. 

In  societies  where  fighting  natural  forces  and  wresting  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  from  a  niggardly  environment  require  the  utmost  in 


23  This  is  reflected  in  the  individual  who  may  identify  his  security  with  re- 
taining the  status  quo.  For  other  sentiments  hsted,  see  Vilfredo  Pareto,  The  Mind 
and  Society,  Vol.  II,  "Analysis  of  Sentiments,"  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1935.  For  a  general  discussion  of  the  incest  taboo,  see  Leslie  A.  White, 
"The  Definition  and  Prohibition  of  Incest,"  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  L,  No. 
3,  Part  1,  July-September  1948,  pp.  416-435.  Chappie  and  Coon  have  given  the 
most  plausible  explanation  of  the  incest  taboo,  as  well  as  preferential  mating, 
avoidance,  and  other  similar  practices.  Op.  cit.,  Ch.  13. 

24  Among  the  Inca  administrators,  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  and  the  Azanda,  broth- 
ers did  marry  sisters.  The  explanation  is  that  the  interaction  patterns  did  not  per- 
mit any  one  member  a  position  of  dominance  (high  origin-response  ratio).  Thus 
brothers  and  sisters  were  to  one  another  as  they  were  to  outsiders.  Chappie  and 
Coon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  302-303. 
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cooperation  if  the  family  is  to  subsist,  one  can  understand  how  the 
incest  taboo  may  have  come  into  existence  to  prevent  breaking  up  the 
cooperative  or  set  activities.  Since  social  status  of  family  systems  and 
their  members  is  greatly  dependent  upon  material  possessions,  a  type 
of  intra-familial  alliance  which  might  break  up  the  cooperative  set 
would  bring  sanctions  down  upon  those  engaging  in  activities  most 
closely  connected  with  the  act  of  disruption.  The  reaction  is  compara- 
ble to  the  feelings  aroused  in  the  body  politic  under  crises  by  ele- 
ments that  seem  to  be  conniving  against  the  general  interest. 

Transference  of  the  Enterprise.  It  is  this  type  of  "persistence  of 
aggregates,"  or  resistance  to  change,  in  many  patriarchal  family  sys- 
tems that  makes  for  difficulty  and  delay  in  turning  the  farm  enter- 
prise over  to  sons.  The  parents,  especially  the  father,  accustomed  to 
a  position  of  high  status  and  authority,  delay  taking  on  a  role  which 
requires  that  the  system  of  interaction  be  changed,  giving  them  less 
importance.  Various  types  of  institutionalized  procedures  have 
evolved  in  peasant  societies  to  cushion  the  shock  occasioned  by  this 
transfer.  Among  Germanic  peoples,  the  old  couple  may  move  into  the 
"old  part"  of  the  house  or  into  a  new  structure  set  up  for  them  which 
is  also  called  the  "old  part."  They  are  accorded  certain  privileges  and 
rights  by  law  and  custom.  Various  means  of  mitigating  the  loss  of 
status  and  disruption  of  authority  patterns  have  been  worked  out. 
Any  one  who  has  gone  through  the  period  in  a  patriarchal  family 
when  sons  are  maturing  knows  how  difficult  the  adjustments  may  be. 
Any  system  that  requires  the  offspring  to  take  control  of  the  parents, 
i.e.,  to  reverse  the  peck  order,  will  be  fraught  with  tremendous  diffi- 
culties.^^ Generally  in  the  United  States  the  farm  enterprises  are  com- 
pletely disrupted  at  transference  from  generation  to  generation. 
Property  is  sold  and  divided  among  the  heirs.  The  tremendous  wast- 
age involved  in  this  process  has  been  described  by  Kenneth  Parsons.^® 
It  is  an  example  of  disruption  of  equilibrium  that  breaks  up  all  co- 
operative structures,  as  far  as  the  farm  as  a  going  enterprise  is  con- 
cerned. 


25  For  a  description  of  how  such  adjustments  are  worked  out  among  the  Irish, 
see  Conrad  M.  Arensberg  and  Solon  T.  Kimball,  Family  and  Community  in  Ire- 
land, Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1940.  See  especially  Chapter  VII. 
For  a  description  of  the  situation  in  Germany,  see  Max  Sering,  Deutsche  Agrar- 
politik  auf  Geschichtlicher  und  landeskundlicher  Gnmdlage,  Leipzig:  Hans  Buske 
Verlag,  1934,  pp.  43  ff. 

26  Kenneth  H.  Parsons  and  Eliot  O.  Waples,  Keeping  the  Farm  in  the  Family, 
Madison:  Wisconsin  AES  Research  Bulletin  157,  Sept.  1945. 
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Go-betweens  and  Negotiators  in  Marriage.  Among  peasant  peoples 
who  have  a  large  portion  of  their  interaction  within  the  family,  the 
sets  become  so  strong  that  institutionalized  means  are  often  devel- 
oped to  bring  social  systems  into  relation  so  that  marriage  may  take 
place.  Often  match-makers  are  sent  to  make  economic  and  other  ar- 
rangements within  the  norms  of  the  culture  so  that  the  new  family 
may  be  equipped  to  carry  on.  Arensberg's  and  Kimball's  description 
of  how  this  takes  place  in  Ireland  is  well-nigh  classic.  The  following 
quotation  is  given  in  the  words  of  a  countryman: 

If  I  wanted  to  give  my  farm  over  to  my  son  and  I  would  be  worth, 
say,  two  hundred  pounds,  I  would  know  a  fellow  up  the  hill,  for  instance, 
that  would  be  worth  three  hundred  pounds.  I  would  send  up  a  neighbor 
fellow  to  him  and  ask  him  if  he  would  like  to  join  my  family  in  marriage. 
If  the  fellow  would  send  back  word  he  would  and  the  girl  would  say  she 
was  willing  (and  the  usual  courtesies  were  exchanged),  then  on  a  day 
they  agreed  on  I  and  the  fellow  would  meet  in  Ennistymon  (the  local 
market  town)  and  talk  over  the  whole  thing  as  to  terms,  maybe  sitting 
on  it  the  whole  day.  Then,  before,  if  it  was  land  I  didn't  know  or  the 
fellow  came  from  afar  off,  I  would  walk  his  land  and  look  at  it  and  the 
cattle  there  were  on  it  to  make  sure  of  the  farm.  Then  we  would  go  to  a 
solicitor  that  day  and  make  up  the  writings  in  Ennistymon.  The  money, 
say  three  hundred  pounds,  would  be  paid  in  cash  or  in  promissory  notes, 
and  it  is  usual  here  to  divide  it  into  two  parts  or  sometimes  more.  One 
half  is  paid  at  the  wedding,  and  the  other  is  paid  a  year  after.^^ 

When  interaction  is  less  confined  to  the  family  system,  as  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  such  roles  as  those  of  match-making 
or  marriage  negotiators  never  existed  or  have  gone  out  of  use  because 
of  their  lack  of  utility. 

Preferential  Mating  and  Marriage  of  Cousins.  When  two  family 
systems  characterized  by  intense  family  interaction  and  strong  au- 
thority patterns  are  united,  there  is  danger  of  continual  disturbance 
in  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  systems.  Obviously,  any  two  highly 
integrated  social  systems  which  have  had  previous  interaction  are 
less  likely  to  be  disrupted  by  the  union  of  the  two  by  wedlock.  Also, 
in  two  systems  which  have  had  previous  occasion  to  interact,  there 
are  some  persons  whose  roles  and  interaction  patterns  are  such  that 
they  could  intermarry,  with  less  disruption  in  the  finely  adjusted 
interaction  pattern. 


27  Arensberg  and  KimbaU,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 
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By  way  of  analogy,  if  military  personnel  must  be  shifted  from  unit 
to  unit,  it  is  easier  to  keep  up  morale  and  efficiency  if  nonspecialized 
soldiers  or  sailors  without  authority  are  shifted  than  if  specialized 
oflBcers  who  have  been  in  charge  of  their  posts  for  considerable  time 
are  shifted.  Other  analogies  are  the  greater  ease  with  which  adminis- 
trators can  integrate  organizations  that  have  similar  objectives,  or 
the  relative  ease  with  which  cooperative  arrangements  can  be  worked 
out  between  nations  that  have  the  same  cultural  background. 
"Strong"  families  in  various  cultures  have  institutionalized  marriage 
so  that  certain  relatives,  and  only  certain  relatives,  may  marry.  In 
determining  why  custom  permits  this  relative  and  not  that  relative 
to  marry,  careful  studies  of  the  interaction  patterns  of  the  families 
must  be  made. 

The  most  common  linkage  which  unites  family  systems  having 
great  solidarity,  strong  lines  of  authority,  and  a  high  degree  of  in- 
tegration is  the  marriage  of  cousins.  Among  the  Arabs  it  is  customary 
for  parallel  cousins  to  marry.  Parallel  cousins  are  children  of  siblings 
of  the  same  sex,  i.e.,  of  two  sisters  or  of  two  brothers. 

Anthropologists^^  have  undertaken  to  show  how  this  type  of  linkage 
is  least  likely  to  disturb  the  peculiar  equilibrium  of  the  interaction 
pattern  of  these  tribes.  Among  the  RifBians,  who  have  a  different  type 
of  social  structure  in  terms  of  the  interaction  pattern,  first  cousins  are 
comparable  to  brothers  and  sisters  in  our  system.  The  RiflBans,  there- 
fore, look  with  scorn  upon  the  Arabs,  who  practice  parallel-cousin 
.marriage.  As  long  as  two  uncles  are  still  living,  their  sons'  children 
cannot  intermarry.  Instead,  they  must  marry  cousins  one  generation 
removed.  When  the  uncles  die,  these  restraints  are  removed  and  the 
first  cousins  can  marry  without  upsetting  the  equilibrium  of  inter- 
action. 

In  the  Chinese  family  system,  the  parental  and  male  lines  of  au- 
thority are  very  great,  absorbing  most  of  the  interaction  of  the  mem- 
bers. Here  cross-cousin  marriage  has  come  to  be  the  custom.  The 
young  man  marries  his  father's  sister's  daughter.  The  two  family 
systems  are  at  the  time  of  the  linkage  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  inter- 
action. Nevertheless,  the  daughter  becomes  engulfed  in  the  authority 
pattern  of  the  husband's  family.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  social 
structure  of  the  Chinese  family  produces  the  greatest  tension  be- 
tween the  wife,  who  is  "adopted"  into  the  familv,  and  the  husband's 
mother,  under  whose  immediate  authority  she  must  function. 

28  Chappie  and  Coon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  303  ff. 
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Without  explaining  the  reasons,  we  may  note  that  the  difference 
in  authority  and  interaction  pattern  produces  tension  at  a  different 
place  than  in  our  own  family  system,  where  it  is  between  the  daughter 
and  mother-in-law.  In  some  cultures  these  tensions  are  so  great  that 
avoidance  patterns  develop.  For  instance,  the  Navajo  husband  is  not 
supposed  to  see  his  mother-in-law.  The  social  structure  is  so  con- 
stituted that  interaction  between  them  would  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  system. 

Although  preferential  mating  does  not  exist  in  Western  culture, 
assortative  mating  does  result  in  the  marriage  of  persons  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  social,  economic,  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Thus, 
of  885  marriages  in  Wright  County,  Minnesota,  68.2  percent  were 
within  the  same  nationality  group.  Protestant  husbands  were  married 
to  Protestant  wives  in  92.9  percent  of  the  cases.  Furthermore,  Negroes 
seldom  marry  whites.  Of  course,  the  acculturation  process  is  result- 
ing in  more  and  more  mixed  marriages  involving  different  ethnic 
stocks.  The  more  recent  immigrants  tend  to  marry  more  within  their 
groups  than  those  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  for  some 
time.^^ 

To  residents  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  even  in  the  rural 
area,  so  little  of  the  total  interaction  of  individuals  is  confined  to  the 
family  that  various  institutional  structures,  such  as  preferential  mat- 
ing, go-betweens,  avoidances,  and  so  forth,  among  other  peoples,  are 
relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  strange  and  ridiculous.  Our  own  family 
system,  particularly  that  in  the  urban  areas,  is  now  in  such  a  state  of 
flux  that  many  tensions  and  conflicts  arise  for  which  there  are  no 
definite  and  specific  institutionalized  means  of  relief. 

FAMILY  TYPES 

Unfortunately,  not  enough  study  of  the  interaction  patterns  of 
family  systems  has  been  made  to  permit  classification  according  to 
objective  criteria  involving  the  various  aspects  of  social  systems, 
such  as  authority,  roles,  rights,  duties,  integration,  status,  norms,  and 
symbols. 

Le  Play's  Types  of  Families.  The  Le  Play  school,  of  which  Zimmer- 
man is  the  greatest  American  exponent,  classifies  families  into:  (1) 
the  patriarchal;  (2)  the  stem  family  or  famille-souche;  and  (3)  the 

29  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1948, 
p.  298.  See  also  Judson  T.  Landis  and  Mary  G.  Landis,  Building  a  Successful  Mar- 
riage, New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1948,  Chapter  7. 
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unstable  family.^"  The  patriarchal  type  of  family  depends  upon  a 
stable  occupation,  almost  always  to  be  found  in  agricultural  areas 
or  in  livestock  grazing  regions.  It  is  "strong"  and  faithful  to  tradition, 
and  it  establishes  its  married  children  near  the  homestead  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  family,  watch  over  them,  and  protect  them.  When 
necessary,  they  all  migrate  as  a  unit.  Stability  and  simple  prosperity 
characterize  its  economic  base.  The  opposite  or  unstable  type  of 
family  has  no  permanent  attachment  to  the  hearth  and  offers  rela- 
tively little  resistance  to  social  change.  It  comes  into  existence  with 
the  marriage  tie,  increases  in  size  as  children  are  added,  decreases  as 
they  leave  home,  and  passes  out  of  existence  when  the  original  pair 
dies.  Traditional  elements  do  not  bolster  the  family  in  periods  of 
economic  depression.  This  type,  according  to  Le  Play,  characterizes 
societies  which  are  "suffering." 

The  famille-souche  or  stem  family  embodies  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  patriarchal  and  some  of  the  unstable  type.  Systems  operat- 
ing under  primogeniture  may  be  of  this  type.  This  system  permits 
the  perpetuation  of  the  stem  in  the  form  of  property;  the  stem  family 
adjusts  well  and  may  frequently  have  a  high  level  of  living.  All  those 
who  do  not  inherit  the  stem  property  must  find  employment  else- 
where, but  they  have  temporary  subsistence  and  aid  from  the  stem 
in  case  of  misfortune.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  bombing  of  German 
cities  in  World  War  II,  when  migrant  mothers,  old  people,  and  chil- 
dren returned  to  the  farm  unit.  In  general,  the  unstable  family  is 
found  more  frequently  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  However,  the 
Jewish  family  is  really  of  the  jainille-souche,  or  stem  family  type,  and 
is  found  most  frequently  in  the  city.  In  fact,  this  family  is  one  of  the 

30  Carle  C.  Zimmerman  and  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Famihj  and  Society,  New 
York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  1936,  pp.  97-99.  Foster  identified  t^vo  t)'pes  of 
farm  families  in  New  York  State,  Xa  and  Ya,  and  described  the  latter  as  demo- 
cratic and  the  former  as  authoritarian.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  democratic 
form  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  normal  and  generally  approved  type  in 
American  society.  The  Ya,  or  authoritarian  type,  is  characterized  as  follows:  (1) 
male  dominant;  (2)  labor  divided;  (3)  attachment  of  children  to  parents  divided; 
(4)  individual  and  few  activities  within  the  home;  (5)  little  ritual;  and  (6)  inac- 
tive or  infrequent  participation  outside  the  home.  The  Xa,  or  democratic  t}'pe,  is 
characterized  as  follows:  (1)  joint  control;  (2)  labor  divided;  (3)  attachment  of 
children  to  parents  jointly;  (4)  the  family  acting  together  witliin  the  home;  (5) 
much  ritual  within  the  home;  and  (6)  active  participation  in  a  few  organized  ac- 
tivities outside  the  home.  Dwight  Sanderson  and  Robert  G.  Foster,  "Sociological 
Case  Study  of  Farm  Families,"  The  Family,  Vol.  XI,  1930,  p.  112,  and  Nelson, 
op.  cit.,  p.  285. 
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few  which  has  been  able  to  work  out  an  urban  adjustment  through 
many  generations.^^ 

Consanguine  and  Conjugal  Types.  The  Le  Play  types  are  more 
di£Scult  to  describe  in  terms  of  specific  structural  and  interaction 
characteristics  than  Linton's^^  conjugal  and  consanguine  types, 
which  result  from  cultural  variations  in  the  importance  given  to  cer- 
tain biological  elements.  Although  the  chief  feature  in  the  family 
system  that  diflFerentiates  it  from  other  systems  is  the  biological  ele- 
ment, diEerent  features  of  the  biological  structure  may  be  played  up 
or  down  in  different  cultures.^^  The  culture  may  put  little  or  great 
stress  on  any  one  of  five  elements  in  the  biological  structure:  (1)  sex 
di£Ferentiation,  (2)  birth  cycle  or  parent-child  relationship,  (3)  sibling 
link  or  relation  of  children  of  the  same  parents,  (4)  birth  order,  and 
(5)  procreative  union. 

One  may  produce  a  fairly  satisfactory  index  of  authority  by  taking 
the  concept  of  the  origin-response  ratio  mentioned  above  and  ex- 
panding it  to  include  not  only  the  proportion  of  actions  in  which  one 
gets  others  to  respond  to  his  bidding,  but  also  the  proportion  of  acts 
which  one  is  in  a  position  to  negate  or  afiirm.  If  one  uses  this  index 
of  authority  and  considers  only  authority  and  other  interaction  rates 
as  the  basis  for  what  is  played  up  or  down,  one  can  employ  the  typo- 
logical dichotomy  consanguine  and  conjugal. 

In  the  consanguine  family  such  as  that  prevalent  in  rural  China, 
the  parent-child  relationship  is  played  up  and  the  most  important 
nucleus  is  the  grandfather,  son,  and  grandson,  following  the  male 
line.  Here  authority  flows  so  that  one  may  frequently  ignore  the 
spouses  but  can  almost  never  ignore  the  male  line.  In  the  conjugal 
type,  the  solidarity  resides  in  the  conjugal  pair.  If  one  wishes  to  get 
cooperative  family  action,  neither  of  the  spouses  may  be  ignored.  In 
the  conjugal  family,  however,  the  fringe  elements  such  as  grand- 
parents and  grandchildren,  uncles  and  aunts,  may  be  ignored.  In  the 
iconsanguine  form,  the  family  is  a  nucleus  of  blood  relatives  sur- 
rounded by  a  fringe  of  spouses  and  others  who  are  of  only  incidental 


31  Indications  are  that  even  the  Jewish  family  is  giving  way  to  urban  influences 
and  failing  to  reproduce  itself  in  the  United  States.  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology 
of  Rural  Life,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947,  p.  72. 

32  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Com- 
pany, 1936,  pp.  160-162. 

33  Kingsley  Davis  and  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  "Structural  Analysis  of  Kinship," 
American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  2,  April-June  1937,  pp.  291-313. 
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importance  to  the  cooperative  interaction  pattern  o£  the  family  unit. 
In  the  conjugal  form,  the  family  consists  of  a  nucleus  of  spouses  and 
their  offspring  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  relatives  who  are  of  only 
incidental  importance  to  the  functioning  of  the  family  unit  as  a  co- 
operative system. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  consanguine  family  can  be  developed  into  a 
large,  single,  cooperative  system  more  easily  than  can  the  conjugal 
family.  In  some  instances,  as  many  as  100  persons  may  be  an  organic 
part  of  such  a  cooperative  family  system  in  China.  In  care  for  the 
aged,  protection,  perpetuation  of  property,  it  is  also  superior.  How- 
ever, in  the  adjustment  to  the  bureaucracy  of  modern  industry  and 
the  contractual  Gesellschaft,  such  units  generally  "crack  up"  because 
specialization  and  attained  status  demand  high  individual,  geo- 
graphical, and  vertical  mobility.  Many  consanguine  families  which 
have  migrated  to  the  United  States  have  changed  into  the  smaller 
conjugal  type.  In  many  industrialized  cities  the  same  change  is  being 
made. 

The  conjugal  family,  characteristic  of  the  civilizations  of  the  West- 
ern world,  has  varied  considerably  in  size,  but  great  individual  mo- 
bility is  always  associated  with  decreasing  size.  As  will  be  shown  later, 
this  type  of  family  is  perhaps  more  compatible  with  modern  bureauc- 
racy than  is  any  other  form.  Max  Weber,  for  example,  attempted  to 
show  that  ideological  factors  such  as  the  Protestant  ethic  were  closely 
related  to  the  rise  of  modern  bureaucratic  capitalism.  We  could 
demonstrate  that  the  phenomenon  of  modern  bureaucratic  capitalism 
appeared  first  in  areas  in  which  the  conjugal  family  prevailed.  Where- 
ever  this  phenomenon  spread,  the  existing  family  system  was  forced 
to  change  to  the  conjugal  form. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  the  importance  of  social  struc- 
ture in  initiating  general  movements.  As  the  contractual  Gesellschaft 
becomes  the  dominant  force  in  the  civilized  world,  the  chief  change 
brought  about  in  the  social  structure  of  the  family  is  the  shedding  of 
the  fringe  elements  or  blood  relatives  from  the  functional  family. 
The  importance  of  grandparents,  cousins,  aunts,  and  uncles  in  the 
interaction  pattern  of  the  family  is  as  good  an  index  as  any  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  family  is  a  cooperative  productive  unit.  The  shed- 
ding of  these  relatives  is  directly  related  to  the  extent  of  urbanization 
and  its  influences.  In  various  parts  of  the  United  States  the  author 
has  asked  groups  how  many  knew  the  names  of  their  second  cousins. 
In  highly  mobile  groups  few  knew  their  second  cousins.  This  stands 
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in  sharp  contrast  to  cultures  such  as  the  Spanish-speaking  South  West, 
the  upper-upper  class  New  England,  or  some  parts  of  the  South. 

Types  of  Families  in  the  United  States.  The  various  subcultures  of 
the  rural  areas  of  the  United  States  furnish  examples  of  diflFerent 
types  of  the  conjugal  family.  Withthe  exception  of  the  Negro  family, 
the  original  rural  family  type  was  a  large  patriarchal  system  in  the 
sense  that  action  resulted  only  in  obeying  and  petitioning  the  father. 
As  the  family  ceased  to  be  the  chief  cooperative  system  by  which 
people  produced  the  goods  they  consumed,  this  family  type  changed. 
The  authoritarian  pattern  became  less  important  and  the  family  be- 
came smaller.  The  suburban  and  fringe^*  families  and  Negro  families 
of  the  South^^  have  been  called  matriarchal.  Lower-class  white  fami- 
lies often  have  some  matriarchal  attributes  associated  with  what  Le 
Play  would  call  the  unstable  type.^"  Most  of  the  peasant  groups  from 
Europe  that  settled  in  the  country  and  city  were,  or  had  come  from, 
large  patriarchal  families.  When  isolated  in  "cultural  islands,"^^  or 
tightly  knit,  religious  village  groups,  they  often  retain  their  inter- 
action patterns  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  who  live  on  isolated 
holdings,  such  as  the  old  Americans.  However,  one  factor  making 
the  American  farm  family  a  relatively  important  cooperative  unit  is 
the  general  prevalence  of  the  isolated  holding  as  opposed  to  the  vil- 
lage form  of  land  settlement.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  farms  have 
only  one  dwelling.  Generally,  outside  the  fringe  areas  around  cities, 
families  have  considerable  isolation.^^  In  general,  both  on  isolated 
holdings  and  in  villages,  the  families  have  become  smaller  and  the 
control  of  the  father  has  declined.  Among  the  French  settlements 


3*  Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Kinship  System  of  the  Contemporary  United  States," 
American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  LV,  No.  1,  Jan.-Mar.  1943,  pp.  22-38. 

35  E.  Frankhn  Frazier,  The  Negro  Family  in  the  United  States,  Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1939,  Parts  II  and  III. 

36  A.  Davis,  B.  B.  Gardner,  and  M.  R.  Gardner,  Deep  South,  Chicago:  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1941,  Chapter  6;  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul  S.  Lunt,  The 
Social  Life  of  a  Modern  Community  and  The  Status  System  of  a  Modern  Com- 
munity, New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1941  and  1942;  James  West,  Plain- 
ville,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1945,  pp.  57-69. 

3'^  Walter  M.  Kollmorgen,  "A  Reconnaissance  of  Some  Cultural-Agricultural 
Islands  in  the  South,"  Economic  Geography,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  4,  October  1941,  pp. 
409-430,  and  A.  B.  Hollingshead,  "The  Life  Cycle  of  Nebraska  Rural  Churches," 
Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  June  1937,  pp.  180-191. 

38  Margaret  J.  Hagood,  "The  Farm  Home  and  Family,"  in  Carl  C.  Taylor,  et  al.. 
Rural  Life  in  the  United  States,  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1949,  p.  40. 
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and  the  Spanish-speaking  villagers,  the  patriarchal  type  is  retained.^^ 
They,  like  the  families  of  the  Appalachian  and  Ozark  highlands,  are 
of  the  patriarchal  stem  family  type.*° 

SUMMARY 

Although  kinship  systems  throughout  the  world  have  been  sub- 
jected to  great  change,  they  remain  the  most  important  and  most  uni- 
versal of  all  systems.  They  are  of  especial  importance  to  personality 
formation.  Since  the  family  is  a  "community  of  fate"  in  which  mem- 
bers owe  unlimited  responsibility  to  one  another,  the  functions  of  the 
family  differ  greatly  from  those  of  a  marketing  or  production  organi- 
zation, for  example.  The  functions  of  the  family  include  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  procreation;  (2)  sustenance;  (3)  transmission  of  the  knowledge 
and  culture  of  the  past;  (4)  establishment  of  status  for  family  mem- 
bers; (5)  provision  of  a  cooperative  production  and  consumption  or- 
ganization, and  an  organization  for  entertainment,  companionship, 
and  worship. 

Too  little  is  yet  known  about  the  exact  influence  of  the  family  upon 
the  basic  personality  structure  of  the  individual.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  in  the  family  setting  that  the  child  first  learns  to  respond 
to  authority,  to  play  roles  in  the  cooperative  structure,  and  to  obey 
the  norms  of  the  group.  The  child  also  learns  the  values  and  ends  for 
which  life  is  to  be  lived,  as  well  as  the  standards  by  which  status  is 
attained. 

Various  cultures  have  developed  means  of  minimizing  the  difficul- 
ties which  may  result  from  the  union  of  two  families  of  orientation. 
The  incest  taboo,  the  most  universal  of  all,  prevents  the  disruption 
of  interaction  patterns.  Preferential  mating  is  the  rule  in  those  socie- 
ties in  which  interaction  within  the  family  system  is  great  and  in 
which  authority  patterns  result  in  great  diflFerences  among  individuals 
as  to  their  rights  to  influence  others.  Thus,  in  rural  China  only  cross- 
cousins  may  marry.  In  other  rural  societies,  "go-betweens,"  or  nego- 
tiators, arrange  marriage  settlements.  In  some  instances,  avoidance 
patterns  develop  when  the  interaction  and  authority  patterns  lead 
to  strains  between  persons  in  given  roles.  The  Navajo  husband,  for 
example,  is  not  supposed  to  see  or  to  interact  with  his  mother-in-law. 

39  Olen  Leonard  and  C.  P.  Loomis,  Culture  of  a  Contemporartf  Burnl  Commu- 
nittj,  El  Cerrito,  N.  M.  Reprinted  in  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organi- 
zation, East  Lansing:  State  College  Book  Store,  1945,  pp.  265-338. 

*°  Zimmerman  and  Frampton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  170-194. 
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In  both  rural  and  urban  parts  of  the  Western  world,  such  institutional- 
ized structures  are  not  necessary  because  the  relative  amount  and 
intensity  of  interaction  in  the  family  as  comapred  with  other  systems 
is  not  great.  Our  family  system,  however,  is  undergoing  great  strain. 
In  order  that  it  be  stabilized  effectively,  it  is  well  that  social  scientists 
understand  family  systems  in  all  societies. 

Families  may  be  classified  as  conjugal  and  consanguine  types.  In 
the  Western  world  the  most  characteristic  family  may  be  classified  as 
the  conjugal  variety,  in  which  the  most  important  status  and  au- 
thority rests  with  the  husband  and  wife.  Although  children  of  this 
pair  may  be  considered  part  of  the  family  core,  other  relatives  are 
fringe  elements.  The  conjugal  type  seems  best  adapted  to  the  high 
mobility  required  by  those  who  must  work  in  bureaucracies  or  profes- 
sions where  individual  competence  is  the  determining  factor  in  at- 
taining status.  In  certain  other  cultures,  such  as  rural  China,  the 
consanguine  family  type  prevails.  In  this  type,  relationships  between 
persons  in  the  line  of  descent  rather  than  the  husband-wife  core  are 
most  important.  The  relationship  between  grandfather,  son,  and 
grandson  is  most  important  in  rural  China;  relationships  between 
spouses,  for  instance,  are  considered  fringe  relationships.  Although 
consanguine  families  have  many  advantages  in  the  rural  world,  they 
would  seem  less  eflFective  than  the  small,  more  mobile  conjugal  family 
in  adjusting  to  modern  industrial  conditions.  In  an  industrial  econ- 
omy, the  consanguine  family  tends  to  change  into  the  conjugal  type. 
The  structure  and  value  orientation  of  the  small,  isolated,  middle- 
class  conjugal  family,  however,  is  in  a  state  of  flux  and  exhibits  con- 
siderable instability  at  present. 


CHAPTER  3 

THE  RURAL  FAMILY: 
VARIATIONS  IN  VALUE  ORIENTATION 

As  INDICATED  in  Chapter  1,  the  fundamental  elements  of  social  sys- 
tems are  the  status,  role,  and  authority  patterns  which  make  up  the 
social  structure.  Other  fundamental  elements  are  the  ends,  norms, 
and  value  orientations.  How  these  are  related  and  integrated  deter- 
mines the  ethos,  leit  motiv,  or  key  configuration  of  the  system.  Type 
concepts  of  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  contractual  Gesellschaft 
furnish  a  basis  for  comparing  various  systems  in  both  time  and  space. 

NATURE  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

So  long  as  farming  and  ranching  were  the  dominant  occupations 
of  the  Western  world,  the  predominant  type  of  family  was  the  patri- 
archal, conjugal,  stem  family.  The  importance  of  the  family  was  tre- 
mendous. In  fact,  the  whole  society  then  was  of  the  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft type.  However,  as  soon  as  large-scale  industry,  business,  and 
government  organized  on  bureaucratic  principles  and  the  free  pro- 
fessions began  to  employ  more  people  than  worked  on  farms,  this 
family  form  lost  much  of  its  influence,  and  its  solidarity  was  sub- 
jected to  bombardment  from  many  sides.  The  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft was  on  its  way  in.  The  family  as  a  cooperative  system  ceased 
to  be  a  productive  enterprise.  High  mobility  either  tore  away  the 
young,  the  aged,  and  distant  relatives  or  made  them  nonfunctional. 
A  value  orientation  which  placed  great  emphasis  on  rationality, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  children  were  no  longer  assets  in  the  pro- 
ductive enterprise  but  rather  liabilities,  put  the  use  of  contraception 
and  other  means  of  limiting  family  size  on  an  almost  universal  basis. 

The  number  of  families  that  had  passed  through  the  life  cycle 
without  having  children  increased,  and  small  families  became  the 
rule.  Figure  1  shows  a  gradual  decline  in  fertility  since  1800.  Since  the 
father  was  away  from  home  much  of  the  time  and  the  family  was  not 
tied  into  a  cooperative  system  which  he  directed,  he  lost  much  of  the 
authority  he  formerly  held.  As  society  in  general  began  to  emphasize 
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the  importance  of  what  the  individual  could  do  in  the  occupational 
structure  as  a  determinant  of  his  status  rather  than  relying  on  his 
family  status,  and  particularly  as  the  professions  achieved  importance 
as  status  givers,  women  began  to  work  more  and  more  away  from 
home. 

The  Urban  Middle  Class  and  Contractual  Bureaucracy.  When  the 
leit  motiv  of  Western  culture  became  the  contractual  Gesellschaft, 
and  the  influence  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  remained  important 
only  in  out-of-the-way  places,  the  small,  isolated,  multilineal,  middle- 
class  family  of  the  conjugal  type  became  the  prevailing  form.  Its 
functions  were  little  more  than  those  of  stabilizing  sexual  relations, 
procreation,  and  companionship.  All  other  family  types  in  the  West- 
ern world,  and  even  in  those  places  in  the  Eastern  world  where 
bureaucracy  and  the  contractual  Gesellschaft-like  ideology  have 
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Fig.  1.  Trends  in  the  number  of  children  under  5  per  1,000  women  15-44  in  the 
United  States,  1800  to  1940.  (Reproduced  from  J.  Allan  Beegle  and  T.  Lynn  Smith, 
Differential  Fertility  in  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  AES  Bulletin  403,  June 
1946,  p.  43.) 
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made  inroads,  seem  to  be  evolving  in  the  direction  of  this  middle- 
class  type.  This  type  has  been  characterized  as  open  and  multi- 
lineal/ 

Since  this  family  seems  to  be  the  family  of  the  future,  it  is  briefly 
described  here.  The  child  of  married  persons  in  this  family  regards 
both  his  family  of  orientation  and  his  in-law  family,  including  parents, 
grandparents,  aunts,  and  uncles  in  both  lines,  as  equally  important. 
It  is,  therefore,  multilineal.  The  interaction  rate  of  children  w^ill 
usually  be  equal  with  the  relatives  of  both  lines,  unless  distance  or 
other  factors  interfere.  Actually,  large  segments  of  the  population 
have  little  or  no  day-to-day  interaction  with  either  line,  because  geo- 
graphical and  social  distance  separates  them.  This  results  from  the 
great  mobility  of  the  members.  There  is  no  preferential  mating,  and 
the  kinship  groups  are  not  extended  as  in  the  consanguine  Chinese 
family.  It  is  exogamic  only  in  that  close  relatives  do  not  marry.  Typi- 
cally, the  small,  multilineal  conjugal  family  is  isolated  socially.  Each 
unit  attempts  to  live  in  a  separate  home  where  the  status  is  deter- 
mined not  by  particularistic  familial  relationships  but  by  the  hus- 
band's occupation.  In  support  of  the  multilineal  principle,  all  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  birth  order  or  sex,  have  an  equal  share  in  the 
property  when  it  is  transferred. 

The  basic  pattern  of  the  family  forms  what  Parsons  calls  the  "onion" 
principle.  The  outer  layers  or  fringe  elements  are  of  little  importance 
to  the  "core,"  which  prevails  over  any  tendency  to  give  special  im- 
portance to  either  line  in  the  conjugal  pair  and  the  children.  The  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  multilineal  principle  may  often  result  in  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  physical  isolation.  Some  have  seriously  maintained 
that  married  pairs  and  their  children  were  happier  when  the  parents 
of  the  couples  were  dead.  Marriage  drastically  segregates  the  new 
pair  from  the  family  of  orientation. 

The  kinship  ties  supporting  the  marriage  are  very  weak  and  mini- 
mize the  equity  the  parents  have  in  the  marriage.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  sets  within  the  family  systems  are  weak,  there  is  little  justi- 
fication for  the  arranging  of  marriages.  As  indicated  in  the  previous 
chapter,  this  is  required  only  when  interaction  within  the  family  is 
great  and  marriage  may  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  interaction.  In 
the  small,  isolated  urban  family  older  people  are  actually  pitied  and 

1  Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Kinship  System  of  the  Contemporary  United  States," 
American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  LV,  No.  1,  Jan.-Mar.  1943,  pp.  22-38. 
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are  often  thought  a  nuisance.-  Because  such  facts  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  obhgations  to  kin,  and  because  of  high  mobihty,  the  so- 
called  "romantic  love  complex"  is  important.^  Parsons  observes  that 
in  this  complex  the  obligation  is  not  to  the  kin  or  other  institutional- 
ized relationships  but  "to  be  in  love."  This  puts  great  importance  on 
"looks"  and  lies  at  the  root  of  the  "glamour  girl"  role,  which  many 
married  and  unmarried  women  in  the  urban  middle  class  attempt  to 
play. 

Strains  in  the  Isolated  Conjugal  Family.  Since  every  child  needs 
at  least  a  minimum  of  security— the  opportunity  of  growing  up  with- 
out too  much  anxiety,  fear  of  injury,  and  continuous  competitive 
strain— he  must  have  the  loyalty  or  affection  of  older  persons.  With  the 
father  away  from  home  much  of  the  time,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
small,  isolated  middle-class  family  the  chief  burden  is  placed  upon 
the  mother.  Thus,  a  relatively  high  and  intense  interaction  rate  grows 
up  between  mother  and  child.  This  makes  for  tension  unless,  as  he 
comes  of  age,  he  decreases  this  interaction  rate.  Isolated,  insecure,  and 
semi-neurotic  mothers  are  not  always  willing  or  able  to  free  their  chil- 
dren. Furthermore,  children  sometimes  are  not  willing  to  compete  as 
adults  for  status  for  themselves.  Fixations  develop  which,  especially 
for  the  boy  who  continues  to  associate  the  mother  with  other  women, 
may  inhibit  normal  sex  life. 

Since  status  is  not  ascribed,  children  must  compete  for  position, 
making  stability  in  the  home  all  the  more  important.  The  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  present-day  youth  culture  may  be  due  in  large  measure 
to  emotional  strain,  tension,  and  insecurity.  The  situation  may  be  due 
both  to  the  insecurity  of  the  parents  and  the  insecurity  which  is  fore- 
seen by  the  child  as  a  consequence  of  drastically  emancipating  him- 
self from  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  The  key  to  the  insecurity  of 
wife  and  children  is  to  be  found  in  the  separation  of  the  family  sys- 
tem from  the  occupational  system.  This  catches  the  woman  "in  be- 
tween," so  to  speak.  Because  status  is  no  longer  determined  by  family 


2  James  West,  Plainville,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1945, 
p.  59. 

3  See  Ralph  Linton,  The  Cultural  Background  of  Personality,  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Company,  1945,  pp.  142-143,  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  romantic  complex  is  associated  only  with  small  family  systems.  In  larger 
units  "the  average  individual  is  incapable  of  strong  or  lasting  attachments  or 
hatreds  toward  particular  persons."  This  is  attributed  to  the  unconscious  attitude 
that  prevails :  "Oh,  well,  another  will  be  along  presentlyl" 
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connections,  and  since  the  culture  places  tremendous  emphasis  upon 
one's  relation  to  an  occupation,  the  woman  tends  to  view  the  house- 
hold duties  as  menial  drudgery.  As  a  wife  she  may  find  it  dijBBcult  to 
have  a  career,  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  wife-mother  role,  she 
frequently  takes  a  job.  In  view  of  the  great  need  of  children  for  emo- 
tional security,  outside  work  does  not  improve  family  adjustment. 
Women  may  find  other  outlets  to  compensate  for  their  lack  of  status 
as  homemakers.  They  may  be  super-serious  participants  in  bridge 
and  "causes."  Many  others  become  neurotic,  and  the  constant  anxiety 
to  be  sure  that  the  spouse  is  true  and  still  in  love  with  them  is  always 
present.  The  husband  also  feels  the  importance  of  having  his  wife's 
love,  as  differentiated  from  the  respect,  loyalty,  and  confidence  re- 
quired in  other  family  types. 

This  situation  is  a  far  cry  from  the  farm  and  ranch  family  in  which 
all  can  engage  in  harvesting,  herding,  and  preparing  the  soil,  and  in 
which  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  determines  the  status  of 
the  family.  Most  of  the  frustrations  come  from  tensions  in  the  small, 
isolated  urban  family  for  which  compensating  mechanisms  have  not 
as  yet  had  time  to  evolve.  Adjustments  will  be  evolved,  but  the  rate 
of  change  in  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  is  so  rapid  that  maladjust- 
ments continue  to  pile  up.  Since  1940  there  has  been  at  least  one 
divorce  for  every  six  marriages.  The  rate  in  1945  was  nearly  double 
that  in  1940.*  Partly  a  war  and  postwar  phenomenon,  this  too  is  the 
product  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  and  its  bureaucratic  structure 
and  value  orientation. 

DOMINANT  FEATURES  OF  AMERICAN  FARM 
AND  URBAN  FAMILIES 

Studies  of  American  class  structure  have  shown  that  the  social 
structure  and  value  orientation  of  families  in  any  one  place  vary 
greatly  from  class  to  class. ^  Data  on  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft 
characteristics  of  the  family  as  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  are 
not  available  for  the  different  classes  in  the  various  cultural  regions. 
However,  some  broad  generalizations  can  be  made  about  tlie  prevail- 


*  See  Vital  Statistics-Special  Reports,  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the  United 
States,  19S7  to  1945,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  9,  Sept.  10,  1946,  p.  203. 

^  A.  Davis,  B.  B.  Gardner,  and  M.  R.  Gardner,  Deep  South,  Chicago:  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1941,  Part  I;  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul  S.  Lunt,  The  So- 
cial Life  of  a  Modern  Community  and  The  Status  System  of  a  Modern  Commu- 
nity, New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1941  and  1942;  also  West,  op.  cit. 
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ing  forms  in  certain  type  situations.  Since  the  f amilistic  Gemeinschaft- 
like  culture  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  type  of  family  and 
its  position  among  the  other  social  systems,  it  will  be  important  to 
consider  the  family  systems  prevailing  in  several  typical  situations  on 
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Fig.  2.  Fertility  ratios  among  rural-farm  white  residents  of  the  United  States, 
by  states,  1940.  (Reproduced  from  J.  Allan  Beegle,  Differential  Birth  Rates  in 
Michigan,  Michigan  AES  Special  Bulletin  346,  February  1948,  p.  28.) 

the  f  aims  of  the  United  States  and  to  relate  these  to  the  small,  isolated, 
urban  middle-class  family  toward  which  all  family  systems  seem  to 
be  evolving.  Rural-farm,  rural-nonfarm,  and  urban  comparisons  will 
be  made. 

Types  of  Families  Considered.^  In  general,  the  farms  in  the  United 


6  One  of  the  best  attempts  to  type  rural  families  is  to  be  found  in  J.  H.  Locke, 
"Contemporary  American  Farm  Families,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  June 

1945,  pp.  142-151.  For  an  entirely  different  classification,  see  W.  A.  Anderson, 
"Types  of  Participating  Families,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4,  December 

1946,  pp.  355-361.  Also  see  W.  A.  Anderson  and  H.  Plambeck,  The  Social  Par- 
ticipation of  Farm  Families,  Ithaca:  Cornell  University  AES  Bui.  8,  1943.  These 
writers  consider  formal  participation  a  great  virtue.  Locke  used  the  six  U.S.D.A. 
studies  in  the  series  "Culture  of  Contemporary  Rural  Communities"  to  compare 
family  systems.  These  studies,  directed  by  Carl  C.  Taylor  and  supervised  by  the 
senior  author,  included  a  Spanish-American  village,  an  Amish  community  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  community  in  New  England,  and  communities  in  Georgia,  Iowa, 
and  Kansas. 
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States  which  have  a  relatively  high  material  level  of  living  have  low 
fertility  ratios  (the  number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  per  1,000 
women  of  child-bearing  age,  15-44).  Areas  which  have  a  relatively 
low  material  level  of  living  have  the  highest  birth  rates.  The  preva- 
lence of  this  relationship  is  demonstrated  by  Figure  2,  which  shows 
rural-farm  fertility  rates  by  states.  Only  in  one  extended  area  is  high 
material  level  of  living  associated  with  a  high  birth  rate.  This  is  in  the 
Mormon  culture  of  Utah  and  Idaho." 

Norms  of  a  sacred  and  traditional  nature  account  for  this  variation. 
Only  in  one  sizeable  area,  the  Mississippi  Delta,  is  a  low  material  level 
of  living  associated  with  a  low  birth  rate.  This  condition  is  related  to 
disease,^  and  therefore  will  not  receive  special  treatment  here.  The 
family  structure  and  value  orientation  of  the  families  with  high  birth 
rates,  whether  they  have  low  or  high  levels  of  living,  are  least  like 
the  small,  isolated,  urban  middle-class  family.  Families  with  high 
levels  of  living  and  low  birth  rates  are  most  like  the  small,  isolated, 
urban  middle-class  family.  It  is  in  the  areas  of  high  material  levels  of 
living  that  the  influences  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  have  made 
their  greatest  inroads.  High-birth-rate  and  low-level-of -living  areas, 
in  general,  have  retained  many  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  fea- 
tures. Certain  cultural  islands,  such  as  the  Spanish-speaking  culture 
and  areas  of  Louisiana,  and  Maine,  where  the  French  influence  is 
dominant,  fit  the  pattern.  The  high-level-of -living  Mormon  areas  may 
also  be  included. 

Solidary  versus  Antagonistic  Features.  As  good  an  index  as  any  of 
solidary  relations  in  the  family  is  the  extent  to  which  the  family  is 
broken  by  divorce,  desertion,  or  factors  other  than  death.  The  evi- 
dence indicates  that  farm  families  have  the  lowest  rates  of  family  dis- 
ruption due  to  other  than  physical  causes.  The  city  family  has  the 
highest  rates,  and  the  rural-nonfarm  families  fall  between  these  ex- 
tremes. 

If  size  of  family  is  used  as  a  basis  for  placing  families  on  the  solidary 
versus  antagonistic  continuum,  almost  the  same  pattern  would  be 
obtained  that  was  outlined  for  disruption.  Although  specific  data  are 
not  available  in  all  cases,  the  farm  families  of  Spanish  or  French  back- 
ground would  probably  be  largest,  followed  in  order  by  the  Mormon 


^  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1948, 
pp.  56-60. 

8  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  Col- 
lege Book  Store,  1945,  p.  236. 
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farm  families,  the  other  high-birth-rate  white  farm  famiHes,  the  high- 
birth-rate  Negro  farm  famihes,  the  low-birth-rate  white  farm  fami- 
lies, and  finally,  the  small,  isolated,  middle-class  city  families. 

The  fact  that  size  of  family  is  closely  related  to  this  solidary  versus 
antagonistic  continuum  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  study  by  Mc- 
Kain  and  Whetten.  In  an  analysis  of  data  from  1,237  families  in  Con- 
necticut, it  was  found  that  size  of  family  is  highly  related  to  homo- 
geneity as  measured  by  the  likeness  of  husband  and  wife  in  respect  to 
five  criteria:  place  of  birth,  national  origin,  age  difference,  religious 
affiliation,  and  educational  status.''  For  all  occupational  groups,  fami- 
lies having  the  most  children  were  most  homogeneous  with  respect 
to  these  traits.  This  relationship  was  higher  for  farm  operators  than 
for  any  other  group.  Farm  operators  who  had  more  than  three  of 
these  traits  in  common  had,  on  the  average,  3.64  children  as  compared 
with  2.41  children  for  those  having  only  three  or  less  traits  in  com- 
mon. Several  studies  have  shown  that  divorce  and  various  other 
types  of  family  disruption  are  less  common  among  large  than  among 
small  families. 

Unfortunately,  statistical  indices  of  disruption  resulting  from  di- 
vorce, separation,  and  abandonment  for  the  farm-family  types  we 
wish  to  compare  are  not  available.  We  do  not  know  the  differences 
for  the  colored  and  white  families  with  high  birth  rates,  the  low-birth- 
rate families,  the  Mormon,  or  the  Spanish  and  French  families.  With 
the  exception  of  the  matriarchal  Negro  family  of  the  South,  all  rates 
of  disruption  are  no  doubt  lower  among  farm  families  than  for  the 
small,  isolated,  middle-class  family  toward  which  all  these  groups  are 
evolving.  The  authors,  relying  upon  their  personal  knowledge  and 
judgment,  have  rated  the  six  family  types  on  the  solidary-antagonistic 
continuum  based  on  the  disruption  indices  discussed.  (See  Diagram 
I.)  On  a  continuum  of  integration  versus  disorganization  with  the 
extremes  of  interaction  confined  to  the  family  system  and  interaction 
distributed  to  many  other  systems,  the  family  types  rated  above 
would  rate  somewhat  the  same  as  on  the  solidary  versus  antagonistic 
continuum.  In  the  small,  isolated,  middle-class  family,  the  father, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  mother,  may  be  at  home  relatively  little. 
The  family  seldoms  operates  as  a  set  when  engaging  in  its  activities. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Spanish  or  French  family  most  members  are 

8  Walter  C.  McKain  and  N.  L.  Whetten,  "Size  of  Family  in  Relation  to  Ho- 
mogeneity of  Parental  Traits,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  March  1936,  pp. 
20-28. 
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at  home  most  of  the  time;  the  family  often  works  cooperatively  or 
migrates  as  a  unit.  Among  the  low-birth-rate  whites,  the  schools  and 

DIAGRAM  I 
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colleges  take  the  maximum  time  of  the  children,  and  the  father  is  re- 
quired to  be  away  more  than  in  the  other  types  of  farm  families.  The 
family  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  cooperative,  productive  enterprise. 

Sacred  and  Traditional  versus  Secular  and  Rational  Features.  In 
discussing  family  systems,  the  sacred  and  traditional  elements  are 
so  intertwined  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  separate  them. 
For  purposes  of  empirical  procedure,  the  family  systems  considered 
here  may  be  rated  on  this  continuum  according  to  the  time  given 
over  to  family  celebrations  and  festivities  such  as  family  reunions, 
marriages,  wedding  anniversaries,  and  the  like.  Also,  the  greater  part 
religion  plays  in  such  ceremonies,  the  more  sacred  and  traditional 
they  are.  In  rating  the  systems,  this  criterion  was  used.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that  the  extent  of  the  use  of  birth  control  as  a  rational  method 
of  family  limitation  would  have  yielded  somewhat  the  same  ranking. 
In  the  case  of  the  high-birth-rate,  matriarchal  Negro  family,  various 
kinds  of  family  ceremonies  in  the  South  were  never  prevalent.  For 
the  other  family  systems,  the  two  indices  would  rank  the  families  in 
the  same  order  on  a  continuum  of  sacred-traditional  versus  secular- 
rational.  See  Diagram  11. 

Emotional  versus  Rational  Features.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
emotions  of  both  the  associative  and  dissociative  types. ^°  Although 

1°  Maclver  classifies  associative,  dissociative,  and  restrictive  attitudes  into  three 
groups.  These  are:  (1)  those  implying  a  sense  of  inferiority  in  the  subject  witli 
respect  to  the  object;  (2)  those  implying  a  sense  of  superiority  in  the  subject;  and 
(3)  those  implying  neither  plane  nor  status.  As  examples  of  associati\'e  attitudes  of 
these  three  types,  he  lists  respectively  the  following  three:  (1)  emulation,  (2)  pity, 
and  (3)  love.  R.  M.  Maclver,  Society,  a  Textbook  of  Sociology,  New  York:  Far- 
rar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.,  1937,  p.  24. 
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the  various  schools  of  psychology  differ  greatly  in  their  treatments 
of  emotion,  none  denies  the  importance  of  what  the  layman  is  think- 
ing when  he  speaks  of  emotion.  When  parents  admonish  their  chil- 
dren by  precept,  by  pointing  out  that  they  should  "not  wear  their 
hearts  on  their  sleeves,"  or  when  they  speak  disparagingly  of  a  boy 
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being  "tied  to  his  mother's  apron  strings,"  they  are  comparing  emo- 
tional and  rational  aspects  of  behavior.  If  a  mother  talks  to  her 
daughter  about  the  "domestic  type"  as  compared  with  the  "Casanova 
type,"  she  is  comparing  the  person  who  has  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for,  and  attachment  to,  others,  with  the  individual  who  is  rational  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  self-interests. 

Many  explanations  have  been  given  for  the  decline  of  the  birth 
rate  in  the  Western  world  and  in  the  industrialized  areas  of  the  East- 
em  world.  The  most  common  is  the  invention  and  diffusion  of  effec- 
tive birth  control  devices.  The  authors  concede  the  importance  of 
birth  control  techniques  in  explaining  the  decline  of  the  population- 
replacement  rates.  However,  birth  control,  like  any  other  technique, 
may  or  may  not  be  used  according  to  the  value  orientation  or  atti- 
tude of  the  people. 

The  older-order  Amish,  for  example,  will  not  own  automobiles  or 
tractors  for  draft  power.  Their  sacred  and  traditional  norms  inhibit 
the  rational  norms  of  efficiency.  The  Amish  also  do  not  use  birth  con- 
trol. Their  rejection  of  birth  control  undoubtedly  is  related  to  tradi- 
tional and  sacred  features  of  their  society.  But  it  is  also  related  to  their 
unwillingness  to  plan  and  rationalize  the  emotional  urge  to  sex  ac- 
tivity within  the  family.  The  extent  of  birth  control  is  used  here  as 
an  index  to  rank  the  family  systems  on  the  continuum:  activity  in- 
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fluenced  by  emotion  versus  rational,  planned  activity.  Theoretically, 
the  rationalization  or  planning  of  emotional  activity  carried  out  by 
the  autonomic  nervous  system  is  impossible.  On  the  positive  side,  a 
practiced  laugh,  a  pretended  love,  a  dutiful  sexual  act  are  deprived 
of  their  emotional  content  because  they  are  planned.  Toennies^^ 
would  say  such  activities  were  influenced  by  rational  will.  Actually, 
planned  emotions  are  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  is  really  no 
proof  that  attempting  to  plan  emotions  does  not  eliminate  them. 
Reasoning  in  the  same  vein,  there  is  no  proof  that  birth  control  may 
not  reduce  the  total  amount  of  sexual  activity  among  married  couples, 
just  as  other  attempts  to  rationalize  emotions  may  destroy  them. 

That  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  is  the  result  of  the  growth  of  ra- 
tionality is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  those  classes  which  are  most 
influenced  by  the  rationality  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  have  the 
lowest  rates. ^-  The  middle  class  is  most  influenced  by  rational  action, 
since  larger  proportions  of  this  than  of  other  classes  have  had  to  plan 
their  lives  in  order  to  climb  the  social  scale  and  to  fit  into  specialized 
places  in  bureaucracy  or  society.  Furthermore,  this  class  manages 
people  according  to  the  rational  norms  described  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Actually,  the  birth  rate  of  rural-farm  New  England,  the 
first  part  of  the  United  States  to  be  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  indus- 
trialization and  commercialization  and  the  accompanying  mentality 
of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft,  began  to  fall  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.^^  Birth-control  techniques  as  known 
today  were  not  widely  in  use.  The  fact  that  some  primitive  and  most 
civilized  peoples  in  the  past  have  known  and  used  birth  control  in 
one  form  or  another  without  affecting  the  birth  rate  as  it  has  been 
affected  in  this  era  lends  support  to  the  proposition  that  the  culture 
of  the  Western  world,  with  the  rational  aspects  of  its  contractual 
Gesellschaft  mentality,  is  the  fundamental  factor  in  the  decreasing 
birth  rate. 

Urban  industrial  and  commercial  bureaucracy  and  the  free  profes- 
sions did  not  place  emphasis  upon  cooperation  in  a  family  enterprise 

11  C.  P.  Loomis,  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Sociology  (Gemeinschaft  und  Ge- 
sellschaft, by  Ferdinand  Toennies),  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1940. 

12  A  very  strong  case  for  the  argmnent  advanced  here  may  be  found  in  R.  von 
Ungern-Sternberg,  The  Causes  of  the  Decline  in  Birth  Rate  Within  the  European 
Sphere  of  Civilization,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.Y.:  Eugenics  Research  Associa- 
tion, Monograph  Series  IV,  August  1931. 

13  National  Resources  Committee,  The  Problems  of  a  Changing  Population, 
Washington:  Government  Printing  OflBce,  1938,  pp.  123;^. 
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and  status  derived  from  the  class  of  the  family,  but  upon  individual 
competence  and  ejBBciency.  The  family  and  the  occupation  were 
segregated  so  that  an  increased  family  labor  force  was  not  necessary 
for  success.  In  fact,  having  children  became  a  liability,  since  the  in- 
dividual had  to  be  mobile  and  educated  to  fit  into  the  contractual 
Gesellschaft.  He  also  had  to  be  rational.  He  therefore  created  what 
became  the  small,  isolated,  multilineal,  rational  family  described 
above. 

On  the  continuum  showing  the  extent  to  which  action  is  influenced 
by  rationality,  it  is  obvious  that  the  birth  rates  of  the  small,  isolated, 
middle-class  family  reflect  greatest  rationality,  if  prevalence  of  birth 
control  is  used  as  a  basis  for  ranking.  Next  to  this  extreme  comes  the 
high-level-of-living,  rural  white  family.  These  families  are  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  than  are  other  farm  families. 
Among  them  the  ideal  for  the  children  is  high  status  in  the  profes- 
sions.^* To  this  end  the  cooperative  enterprise  of  the  family  farm  is 
oriented.  The  cost  of  placing  children  in  the  professions  is  great,  and 
children  who  are  in  school  most  of  the  time  do  not  add  to  the  labor 
force  of  the  farm  as  a  productive  enterprise.  The  high-birth-rate 
Negroes  are  placed  at  the  other  extreme  of  this  particular  continuum, 
followed  by  the  Spanish  and  French  family  systems.  The  Mormons 
are  ranked  third,  although  their  birth  rates  are  falling,  partly  because 
of  the  introduction  of  birth  control.  See  Diagram  IH. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  the  family  systems  may  be  rated  on  the  basis 
of  the  continua  used  in  Chapter  1  and  Appendix  A.  It  is  obvious,  of 

1*  E.  A.  Schuler,  Social  Status  and  Farm  Tenure— Attitudes  and  Social  Condi- 
tions of  Corn  Belt  and  Cotton  Belt  Farmers,  Social  Research  Report  No.  IV, 
Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  F.S.A.  and  B.A.E.  Cooperating,  April  1938,  pp.  84  ff. 
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course,  that  until  the  family  structures  have  been  subjected  to  care- 
ful analysis,  such  ratings  must  rely  upon  personal  judgment  and 
speculation. 

Size  of  Families.  Farm  and  ranch  families  are  larger  than  city 
families.^ ^  Many  factors  responsible  for  this  condition  explain  why 
the  size  of  the  rural-nonfarm  family  is  intermediate  between  the  farm 
and  urban  family.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  small,  isolated, 
middle-class  family  of  the  city  does  not  provide  members  much  ex- 
perience in  set  or  group  activities  and  enterprises.  When  it  is  pointed 
out  that  farm  and  rural-nonfarm  families  do  not  have  the  recreational 
facilities  which  urban  families  have,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
since  urban  families  lack  the  opportunity  of  interacting  in  sets,  the 
urban  family  may  need  more  recreation.  How  else  can  the  small,  iso- 
lated, middle-class  urban  family  and  other  urban  families  get  experi- 
ence in  team  activity?  There  are  many  advantages  in  the  larger,  more 
stable  farm  family,  such  as  greater  effectiveness  in  caring  for  its  aged 
members  and  other  relatives. 

Cooperation  between  Generations.  Farm  owners  frequently  estab- 
lish sons  and  daughters  as  tenants  on  their  own  farms.  This  places 
them  on  a  high  rung  of  the  tenure  ladder,  very  near  to  farm  owner- 
ship itself.  The  proportion  of  tenants  who  are  related  to  landlords  is 
given  in  Chapter  9,  Figure  106.  Areas  dominated  by  the  family- 
owned  and  -operated  farm  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  tenants 
related  to  landlords. 

The  proportion  of  paid  hired  hands  related  to  farm  operators  is 
also  relatively  high.  Of  all  the  paid  laborers  working  for  landlords  in 
September  1945,  10  percent  were  related  to  the  farm  operator  for 
whom  they  were  working.  The  following  proportions  of  paid  workers 
on  farms  are  reported  as  being  relatives  of  their  bosses  in  1945:  North- 
east, 14  percent;  North  Central,  20  percent;  South,  8  percent;  and 
West,  5  percent.  The  proportions  are  highest  in  the  dairy  areas  and 
the  Corn  Belt,  regions  in  which  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  mentality 
is  strong  and  where  there  are  many  family  farms.  Elsewhere,  on 
family  farms,  sons  and  daughters  work  without  wages.  On  27  percent 
of  all  the  farms  which  used  hired  labor  during  the  survey  week  in 
1945,  one  or  more  of  the  hired  laborers  were  related  to  the  operator. 
These  relatives  accounted  for  10  percent  of  all  farm  laborers  working 

1^  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman  have  shown  that  these  differences  prevail  through- 
out the  world.  See  Pitirim  Sorokin  and  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Principles  of  Rural- 
Urban  Sociology,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1929,  pp.  205-220, 
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for  pay  at  that  time.^'^  In  the  South,  sons  and  daughters  of  share- 
croppers or  wage  laborers  typically  work  for  their  parents  without 
wages,  both  parents  and  children  working,  ultimately,  for  a  landlord 
who  is  unrelated  to  them. 

LIFE  CYCLE  OF  FAMILY  SYSTEMS 

Social  systems,  like  individuals,  pass  through  life  cycles.  Family 
systems  are  no  exception,  although  the  consanguine  type  of  family, 
like  the  tribe  or  nation,  has  a  much  longer  life  span  than  the  conjugal 
family,  because  replacement  of  members  in  the  latter  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  perpetuation  of  separate  interaction  systems.  The  con- 
jugal family  begins  its  life  cycle  at  marriage,  at  which  time  the  family 
of  procreation  of  the  united  couple  is  initiated.  With  the  addition  of 
children,  the  family  grows  in  size  until  children  begin  to  leave  home 
for  employment  or  marriage.  From  the  period  that  the  last  child  is 
born  to  the  time  the  first  leaves  home,  the  family  is  usually  constant 
in  size.  As  the  children  leave  the  parental  home,  the  unit  decreases, 
and  with  the  death  of  the  last  parent  it  passes  out  of  existence. 

Figure  3  describes  the  life  cycle  of  urban,  rural-nonf arm,  and  farm 
families  of  the  United  States  as  derived  from  1940  census  figures.^^ 
Farm  and  rural-nonf  arm  wives  marry  for  the  first  time  at  earlier  ages 
than  urban  wives,  their  respective  average  marriage  ages  being  21.1, 

21.4,  and  22.1  years.  Farm  and  rural-nonfarm  mothers  also  bear  their 
first  children  earlier  than  do  city  mothers.  The  ages  are  estimated  at 
22.0  years  for  the  farm  and  rural-nonfarm  mother  and  at  24.3  for  the 
urban  mother.  Age  at  completion  of  childbearing  for  the  average 
farm,  rural-nonfarm,  and  urban  mother  does  not  vary  greatly,  being 

28.5,  26.8,  and  27.9.  But  at  this  time  the  urban  mother  has  borne  an 
average  of  2.77  children  as  compared  with  3.33  and  4.22  for  the  rural- 
nonfarm  and  rural-farm  wives,  respectively.  The  ages  at  which  per- 
sons marry,  have  children,  see  them  leave  home,  and  die,  of  course 


16  Louis  J.  Ducoff  and  Barbara  B.  Reagan,  Wages  and  Wage  Rates  of  Hired 
Workers,  U.S.  and  Major  Regions,  Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  B.A.E.,  Report  No.  16, 
September  1945;  and  Margaret  J.  Hagood,  "The  Farm  Home  and  Family,"  in 
Carl  Taylor  et  al..  Rural  Life  in  the  United  States,  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1949,  p.  42. 

i'^  For  the  details  of  calculation  see  J-  A.  Beegle  and  C.  P.  Loomis,  "Life  Cycles 
of  Farm,  Rural-Nonfarm,  and  Urban  Families  in  the  United  States  as  Derived 
from  Census  Materials,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1,  March  1948,  pp. 
70-74. 
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diflFer  from  occupational  group  to  occupational  group  and  from  re- 
gion to  region.^® 


NO.  IN  FAMILY 
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AGE  OF  MOTHER 
Fig.  3.  Life  cycles  of  urban,  rural-nonfarm,  and  farm  families  in  the  United 
States.  Note  that  the  age  of  the  mother  is  plotted  against  family  size.  (Repro- 
duced from  Allan  Beegle  and  C.  P.  Loomis,  "Life  Cycles  of  Farm,  Rural-Non- 
farm,  and  Urban  Families  in  the  United  States  as  Deri\'ed  From  Census  Ma- 
terials," Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1,  March  1948,  p.  74.) 

Interaction  Patterns  and  the  Farm  Family  Cycle.  As  suggested 
previously,  the  greater  part  of  the  interaction  in  the  family  is  made 

18  Click  has  described  the  average  family's  life  cycle  as  it  appeared  from  census 
data  in  1940  and  1890  without  differentiating  places  of  residence.  On  the  average, 
husbands  and  wives  of  the  United  States  marry  first  at  the  ages  of  24  and  22  re- 
spectively, and  one  year  later  the  first  child  is  born,  and  5.6  years  later  the  last 
child  is  born.  When  the  first  child  marries,  the  husband  is  48  years  of  age  and 
the  wife  46;  when  the  last  child  marries  the  husband  and  wife  are  53  and  50, 
respectively.  Fifty  years  previously,  on  tlie  average,  men  reported  ha\'ing  mar- 
ried at  about  one  year  later  than  they  do  at  present.  Comparable  ages  for  women 
did  not  change  during  this  period.  See  Paul  C.  Click,  "The  Family  Cycle,"  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  April  1947,  pp.  164-174.  See  Harold  T. 
Christensen,  "Rural-Urban  Diff^erences  in  the  Time  Interval  Between  the  Mar- 
riage of  Parents  and  the  Birth  of  Their  First  Child,  Utah  County,  Utah,"  Rural 
Sociology,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  June  1938,  pp.  172-176,  and  Otis  Dudley  Duncan, 
"Rural-Urban  Variations  in  the  Age  of  Parents  at  tlie  Birtli  of  tlie  First  Cliild," 
Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  March  1943,  pp.  62-68. 
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up  of  paired  events.  On  the  farm  in  the  United  States  and  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  the  wife  customarily  helps  the  husband.  She  may 
make  a  general  practice  of  helping  him  or  may  help  him  only  in  cases 
of  emergency.  Whether  or  not  she  does  general  field  work  will  de- 
pend upon  class  and  regional  variations.  In  general,  the  wives  of  the 
more  well-to-do  families  work  less  in  the  fields  than  wives  of  lower- 
class  status. ^^  The  wife  generally  helps  the  husband  in  the  field  and 
about  the  homestead,  doing  men's  chores  during  that  part  of  the  hfe 
cycle  in  which  the  children  are  too  young  to  work.  During  this  period 
few  wives  fail  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  husband.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  husbands  help  their  wives,  on  occasion,  in  the  house. 
They  may  also  assist  with  the  garden  and  chickens,  both  of  which  are 
usually  women's  work. 

However,  since  the  farmer  and  farmer's  wife  roles  are  specific,  it 
should  not  be  surprising  that  because  of  the  farm  operation  the  hus- 
band is  usually  the  more  dominant  of  the  pair  in  terms  of  the  criteria 
used  previously.  But  even  though  the  men  usually  have  more  au- 
thority than  the  wives  in  the  conduct  of  successful  farming  opera- 
tions, the  importance  of  a  cooperative,  thrifty,  intelligent,  and  strong 
wife  has  been  stressed  by  economists  and  sociologists  alike.^° 

At  an  early  age  children  begin  to  fit  into  the  interaction  pattern  of 
the  enterprise.  As  indicated  previously,  children  are  frequently  re- 
quired to  interact  in  sets  or  units  larger  than  pairs.  When  this  period 
is  attained  under  familistic  Gemeinschaft  conditions,  the  farm  unit  as 
an  enterprise  is  at  its  peak  income  level  and  operates  the  largest 
amount  of  land.  In  fact,  one  test  of  whether  a  culture  is  of  the  familis- 
tic Gemeinschaft  nature  is  the  extent  to  which  the  operational  as- 
pects of  the  enterprise  adjust  to  the  family's  size  and  interaction  pat- 


1^  C.  P.  Loomis,  The  Growth  of  the  Farm  Family  in  Relation  to  its  Activities, 
Raleigh:  North  Carolina  AES  Bulletin  289,  June  1934,  p.  38. 

20  \\/  Y/  Wilcox,  A.  Boss,  and  G.  A.  Pond,  Relation  of  Variations  in  the  Human 
Factor  to  Financial  Returns  in  Farming,  St.  Paul:  Minnesota  AES  Research  Bul- 
letin No.  288,  1932.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  farmers  interviewed  in  this 
study  rated  the  cooperation  of  the  wife  second  in  importance  only  to  farm  experi- 
ence of  the  operator.  The  study  shows  that  farmers  whose  wives  cooperated  were 
more  successful,  measured  by  the  farm  management  and  other  indices  used.  (See 
pp.  8,  15,  16,  and  33.)  In  an  investigation  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  sub- 
sistence homestead  settlements  established  by  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
New  Deal,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  senior  author,  it  was  found  that 
the  attitude  and  effort  of  the  wife  was  of  utmost  importance  for  success.  See 
Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  p.  137. 
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tern.  Although  studies  in  industry^^  have  demonstrated  that  the 
interaction  pattern  of  the  workers  and  supervisors  and  their  morale 
is  vital  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization,  farm  management 
specialists  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  these  very  important  fac- 
tors in  farming.  Relief  agencies  have  shown  singular  ignorance  and 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  life  cycle  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  farm  family. 

Blackwell's--  study  of  farm  families  on  relief  indicated  that  relief 
agencies  gave  relatively  little  assistance  to  families  when  there  were 
many  young  children.  These  families  felt  the  "pinch"  of  hard  times 
more  than  families  in  other  stages  of  the  life  cycle  which  received 
relatively  more.  For  his  North  Carolina  families,  the  "pinch"  came 
between  the  period  when  the  oldest  child  was  ten  and  lasted  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-four.  During  this  period  the  interaction 
system  of  the  family  begins  to  attain  its  maximum  solidarity.  Even 
the  young  children  help  to  bear  the  brunt  of  added  mouths  to  feed, 
and  the  production  of  food  and  fuel  for  home  consumption  increases. 
As  Blackwell  indicates,  "There  is  evidence  that  certain  psycho-social 
advantages  are  accruing  to  the  families  during  this  period  of  increas- 
ing family  size."-^  Many  studies  of  divorce  have  shown  that  during 
this  period  the  family  is  much  less  likely  to  disintegrate.-*  The  enter- 
prise at  this  time  is  a  "going  concern"  based  upon  an  interaction  pat- 
tern which  under  optimum  conditions  is  in  many  respects  the  very 
embodiment  of  what  has  has  been  described  as  the  f  amilistic  Gemein- 
schaft.^^  This  holds  true  for  the  farm  and  peasant  enterprise  as  well 
as  for  suburban  gardeners. 

In  his  study  of  successful  and  nonsuccessful  suburban  subsistence 
homesteads,  Loomis  found  on  those  that  produced  the  most  food, 
87  percent  of  the  wives  and  68  percent  of  the  children  liked  to  work 
in  the  garden.  For  low  producers  of  food,  these  percentages  were 


21  For  a  brief  bibliography  of  these  studies,  see  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social 
Organization,  pp.  151-152. 

22  G.  W.  Blackwell,  "Correlates  of  Stage  of  Family  Development  Among  Farm 
Families  on  Relief,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  June  1942,  pp.  161-174. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  171. 

2*  M.  F.  Nimkoff,  The  Family,  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1934, 
p.  445.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  divorces  occur  before  the  couples  have 
been  married  ten  years.  Over  half  of  the  divorces  involve  no  children. 

25  The  importance  of  children  to  the  enterprise  is  discussed  in  Lucy  A.  Studley, 
Relationship  of  the  Farm  Home  to  the  Farm  Business,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota:  AES 
Bulletin  279,  1931,  pp.  13-21. 
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62  and  29  percent  respectively.  Among  the  high  producers,  80  per- 
cent of  the  wives  actually  worked  in  the  garden,  as  compared  with 
51  percent  of  the  low  producers.'*'  Thus,  the  farm  family,  with  wife 
and  children  willing  and  able  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  unit,  has 
more  resistance  to  the  disrupting  influence  of  depression.  Zimmer- 
man and  Whetten  found,  in  those  areas  where  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft-like  families  were  most  prevalent,  the  family  was  "more  likely 
to  cling  together  in  a  large  cohesive  aggregate;  and  finally,  because 
of  the  loss  of  economic  support  or  even  the  injury  or  death  of  the 
male  provider,  the  whole  aggregation  is  forced  on  relief ."^^  Elsewhere 
the  depression  was  more  likely  to  "crack"  the  family  so  that  indi- 
vidual members  went  on  relief.  On  the  basis  of  the  authors'  experi- 
ences, particularly  in  the  Appalachian-Ozark  area,  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  families  with  strong  interaction  patterns  resisted 
going  on  relief  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  but  as  it  became  the 
normal  procedure  to  accept  relief,  the  strong  family  insisted  on  its 
share.  All  these  facts  tend  to  support  the  view  that  the  more  solidary 
the  interaction  pattern  of  the  family,  the  more  power  it  has  to  over- 
come adverse  conditions.  Peasant,  farm,  and  urban  families  have 
considerably  different  patterns  of  adjustment  as  they  pass  through 
the  life  cycle. 

Adaptations  of  Farm  and  Urban  Families.  Few  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  city  family's  life  cycle.  Practically  all  these  studies,  the 
most  important  of  which  have  been  made  by  Rowntree,^^  have  dealt 
with  the  poorer  families  in  the  urban  environment.  This  student  of 
the  poorer  workers  in  England  has  plotted  the  life  cycle  of  the  in- 
dividual laborer,  showing  its  deviation  above  and  below  the  poverty 
line,  a  measure  developed  from  requirement  standards.  According 
to  Rowntree's  description,  the  period  before  and  during  the  first  years 
of  marriage  is  characterized  by  relative  plenty.  This  period  of  "com- 
parative prosperity"  may  continue  until  the  worker  has  two  or  three 
children.  Then  poverty  again  overtakes  the  worker  and  his  family, 
and  this  period  will  last  for  about  ten  years,  or  until  the  first  child  is 
fourteen  years  old  and  begins  to  earn  wages.  However,  if  there  are 
more  than  three  children,  the  period  of  poverty  will  last  longer.  While 


26  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  p.  137. 

27^  C.  C.  Zimmerman  and  N.  L.  Whetten,  Rural  Families  on  Relief,  Research 
Monograph  XVII,  Washington:  Government  Printing  Oflfice,  1938,  p.  51. 

28  B.  S.  Rowntree,  Poverty,  a  Study  of  Town  Life,  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  1922,  pp.  160  ff. 
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the  children  are  earning  and  before  they  leave  home,  the  laborer  and 
his  family  may  enjoy  another  period  of  prosperity;  possibly,  however, 
only  to  sink  back  again  into  poverty  when  his  children  have  married 
and  moved  away.  The  family  unit,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  sink  be- 
low Rowntree's  poverty  line  when  there  are  many  consumers  and  few 
workers,  rise  above  this  line  when  there  are  more  workers  than  con- 
sumers, and  again  fall  below  the  poverty  line  when  the  aging  couple 
is  left  alone  and  is  too  old  to  earn. 

From  the  works  of  Chaianov"^  and  from  his  summary  of  Russian 
and  other  works,  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  life  cycles  of  the 
peasant  and  of  the  urban  family  are  somewhat  comparable  biologi- 
cally, the  adjustment  made  to  obtain  a  livelihood  during  the  various 
phases  of  the  life  cycle  differs  in  the  two  instances.  When  the  ratio  of 
mere  consumers  to  workers  is  great,  the  peasant  family  is  not  re- 
stricted by  an  inflexible  wage,  but  may  increase  its  income  per  worker 
by  increased  exertion.  This  is  actually  done,  since  more  land  is  culti- 
vated and  the  return  per  worker  increases  during  the  period  when  the 
family  is  burdened  by  unproductive  individuals.  Thus  the  family 
stands  a  better  chance  of  securing  for  its  members  the  necessities  of 
life  and  is  relatively  able  to  avoid  falling  below  the  poverty  line. 
Furthermore,  as  the  proportion  of  family  workers  over  fifteen  years 
of  age  grows,  the  size  of  the  holding  tends  to  increase  but  the  income 
per  worker  decreases  because  there  is  not  the  drive  which  want  and 
unsatisfied  desires  produce.  In  areas  such  as  rural  China  and  Japan, 
where  the  consanguine  family  and  great  population  pressure  on 
natural  resources  prevail,  the  size  of  family  is  determined  in  large 
measure  by  the  size  of  the  holding.^" 

The  life  cycle  of  the  family  of  the  Western  world  falls  into  four 
periods,^^  and  studies  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  the  applica- 
tion of  this  classification.^-  Agricultural  economists  have  stated  the 
theoretical  implications  of  the  life  cycle  and  family  size  as  a  factor 


29  A.  Chaianov,  Die  Lehre  von  der  bauerlichen  Wirtschaft,  Berlin:  P.  Parey, 
1923,  p.  10. 

30  See  y.  L.  Buck,  Chinese  Farm  Economii,  Chicago:  Uni^•e^sitv  of  Chicago 
Press,  1930,  pp.  334-335. 

31  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin,  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  and  Charles  J.  Galpin,  A  System- 
atic Source  Book  in  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  Minneapolis:  Uni\-ersih'  of  Min- 
nesota Press,  pp.  27-33. 

32  Carle  C.  Zimmerman  and  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Family  and  Society,  New 
York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  1935,  pp.  59-60. 
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in  agricultural  economics,^^  and  a  number  of  American  sociologists 
have  shown  interest  in  this  problem.^* 

In  the  study  of  the  life  cycle  of  white  owner  and  tenant  farm 
families  in  Wake  County  in  North  Carolina,  Loomis^^  found  that  the 
agricultural  base  was  largely  commercial,  in  the  sense  that  the  two 
cash  crops,  cotton  and  tobacco,  predominated.  However,  the  farm- 
ing in  this  area,  and  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  tobacco  areas  generally, 
is  not  yet  highly  rationalized  or  mechanized.  The  fact  that  there  is 
much  hand  labor  for  the  members  of  the  families  studied  is  important 
in  family  life-cycle  analyses. 

Four  successive  stages  were  delimited.  The  first  includes  only 
childless  couples  of  child-bearing  age.  The  second  consists  of  families 
with  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  under  fourteen.  It  is  during  this 
stage  that  the  family  has  the  greatest  proportion  of  young,  unproduc- 
tive units.  The  third  consists  of  families  in  which  the  oldest  child  is 
past  his  fourteenth  year  and  under  thirty-six.  In  this  stage  the  family 
has  the  most  working  units.  The  last  stage  includes  only  old  families. 
BlackwelP^  used  practically  the  same  categories  in  his  study  of  the 
life  cycle  of  dependents  based  upon  1,653  North  Carolina  farm 
families  on  relief. 

The  more  working  units  there  are  in  the  farm  family,  the  more  land 
it  is  likely  to  farm.  This  causes  the  actual  amount  of  land  farmed  by 
the  family  to  fluctuate  with  the  life  cycle  of  the  family.  The  amount 
farmed  per  adult  unit  remains  fairly  constant  during  the  life  cycle— 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  great  fluctuation  insofar  as  the  average  holding 


83  Henry  C.  Taylor,  Outlines  of  Agricultural  Economics,  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1925,  pp.  173—175.  For  a  discussion  of  the  principle  of  the  fam- 
ily-sized farm,  see  John  D.  Black,  Agricultural  Reform  in  the  United  States,  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1929,  pp.  368  ff.  Also  see  Sorokin,  Zim- 
merman, and  Galpin,  Vol.  II,  op.  cit.,  pp.  114-118;  L.  C.  Gray,  Introduction  to 
Agricultural  Economics,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1927,  pp.  100- 
103;  and  G.  F.  Warren,  Farm  Management,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1924,  pp.  239-243. 

3*  C.  E.  Lively,  "The  Growth  Cycle  of  the  Farm  Family,"  Mimeographed  Bul- 
letin No.  51,  Wooster:  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1932;  E.  L.  Kirk- 
patrick,  The  Farmers  Standard  of  Living,  New  York:  The  Century  Company, 
1929,  pp.  202-241;  and  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Life  Cycle  of  the  Farm  Family, 
Madison:  Wisconsin  AES  Research  Bulletin  121,  1934. 

35  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  Chapters  9  and  10.  The  diffi- 
culties involved  in  using  cross-section  data  as  compared  with  the  historical  method 
are  considered. 

8*  Blackwell,  op.  cit. 
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per  household  is  concerned.  Such  fluctuations  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  farm  family  forms  the  basis  of  an  integrated,  productive  enter- 
prise which  is  fairly  efiicient  in  adjusting  labor  to  land.  On  the  whole, 
the  larger  the  family,  the  more  land  it  will  try  to  till. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  there  are  many  factors  other  than  the 
increase  of  crop  acreage  which  might  affect  an  adjustment  of  the 
labor  force.  In  the  North  Carolina  area  studied,  the  family  might 
farm  more  intensively  by  shifting  from  cotton  to  tobacco  or  in  various 
other  ways.  Therefore,  the  increase  in  the  acreage  as  the  family  grows 
(and  its  decrease  as  the  family  becomes  smaller)  must  be  significant, 
because,  without  a  doubt,  the  other  forces  are  also  working.  Since 
the  large  family  spends  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  budget  on  the 
farm  enterprise  than  does  the  small  family,  and  since  the  acreage  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  large  family,  the  conclusion  naturally  follows 
that  the  third  factor,  family  labor,  is  playing  a  more  important  role 
in  the  large  family  than  in  the  small.  As  land  is  increased,  capital  is 
decreased  in  its  relative  proportion,  while  the  expenditure  for  labor 
in  the  form  of  food  for  the  family  is  increased.  Not  only  is  the  cash  ex- 
penditure for  food  increased,  but  more  food  and  fuel  are  grown  on  the 
farm.^^ 

In  general,  families  in  the  first  stage  earn  a  larger  net  income  per 
unit  of  consumption  than  do  families  in  other  stages.  However,  it  is 
concluded  that  young  families  in  this  stage  are  more  mobile,  less 
solidary,  and  less  familistic.  This  explains  their  relatively  greater  de- 
pendency.^^ 

The  income  accruing  to  the  family  from  the  farm  enterprise  fol- 
lows approximately  the  same  pattern  as  does  the  number  of  crop 
acres  farmed  in  the  different  stages  of  its  life  cycle.  The  income  per 
adult  unit^''  does  not  fluctuate  so  greatly  as  the  total  income.  The  large 
family  tends  to  earn  a  larger  income  than  the  small  family. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  the  concept  of  the 
family  cycle  is  implicit  in  its  relation  to  the  so-called  agricultural  lad- 


3T  Kirkpatrick,  The  Life  Cycle  of  the  Farm  Famihj,  op.  cit.  Kirkpatrick  found 
that  the  Wisconsin  families  which  contained  older  (high  school)  children  were 
able  to  reduce  their  cash  expenditures  for  the  farm  enterprise  by  using  more  un- 
paid family  labor. 

28  Blackwell,  op.  cit. 

39  Here  it  is  immaterial  which  of  the  various  scales,  such  as  the  adult-equivalent 
scale,  the  adult-male-equivalent,  or  the  cost-consumption  unit,  is  used.  These 
scales  are  all  designed  to  give  some  common  measure  of  size  and  age  for  families 
of  diflFerent  composition. 
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der.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  owners  in  the  later  than  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  life  cycle/"  In  areas  such  as  the  Great  Plains, 
where  the  class  structure  is  less  static  than  in  the  South,  this  type  of 
vertical  mobility  throughout  the  life  cycle  is  greater.  Also,  tenant 
families  become  more  stable,  manifesting  less  geographical  mobility 
as  they  add  children  to  the  unit.*^ 

As  would  be  expected,  the  farm  family  with  many  small  children 
and  the  family  made  up  of  elderly  parents  alone  are  most  burdened 
with  sickness.*^ 

As  the  family  grows,  it  does  not  increase  the  size  of  the  home  as  it 
does  the  farm  land  acreage.*^  Studies  of  farm  family  life  cycles  in  the 
dairy  areas  and  Corn  Belt  in  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  in  some  respects 
corroborate  the  study  by  Loomis  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  all  instances,  however.  An  example  is  the  amount  of  land 
farmed.  Loomis  found  the  amount  of  land  farmed  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
to  be  related  to  the  life  cycle  of  the  farm  family,  while  the  Wisconsin 
and  Ohio  studies  showed  little  or  no  relationship  between  the  fac- 
tors.** The  farms  studied  in  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  were  more  highly 
mechanized  than  those  studied  in  North  Carolina.  However,  the 
fluctuation  of  cash  income  from  crops  in  the  Wisconsin  study  is  com- 
parable to  the  results  of  the  North  Carolina  study.  In  both  cases,  cash 
income  increases  with  the  working  force  of  the  family  but  decreases 
in  the  group  of  older  adults.  Since  the  acreage  does  not  increase  in 
the  Wisconsin  study,  there  is  indication  that  intensification  of  culti- 
vation results  from  the  growth  of  the  family.*^ 

A  study  made  in  Minnesota  maintains  that  family  labor  plays  a 
rather  unimportant  role  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  farm  enter- 
prise is  successful.*^  Farmers  themselves  rated  this  factor  last  in  rela- 
tive importance  as  compared  with  fifteen  other  factors.  The  study  it- 


40  Blackwell,  op.  cit,  pp.  165-166. 

4^  W.  F.  Kumlein,  The  Standard  of  Living  of  Farm  and  Village  Families  in 
Six  South  Dakota  Counties,  Brookings:  South  Dakota  AES  Bulletin  320,  1938, 
p.  46;  Blackwell,  op.  cit.,  p.  172. 

42  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  p.  193. 

43  Kirkpatrick  found  that  in  Wisconsin  farm  families,  although  the  size  of  the 
house  did  not  change  greatly  in  the  different  stages  of  the  family  cycle,  the  larger 
families  used  a  larger  proportion  of  the  dwelling  than  did  the  smaller.  The  Life 
Cycle  of  the  Farm  Family,  p.  5. 

44  Lively,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20-21;  Kirkpatrick,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

45  Kirkpatrick,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18-20. 
48  Wilcox,  Boss,  and  Pond,  op.  cit. 
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self  shows  that  famihes  with  large  forces  of  hired  help  and  less  family 
labor  were  more  successful  according  to  several  criteria,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  size  of  the  operator's  labor  earnings. 

The  Wisconsin  study  shows  that  the  family  with  many  children  of 
the  adolescent  and  courting  ages  greatly  increases  its  expenditures 
for  clothing  and  other  "advancement  goods."  Fathers  and  mothers 
may  deprive  themselves  in  order  that  their  children  may  be  dressed 
fashionably.  Other  family  needs  are  slighted  in  order  to  satisfy  this 
need  on  the  part  of  the  older,  unmarried  children.*^  However,  the 
more  commercialized  and  urbanized  the  rural  culture,  the  more 
people  will  sacrifice  to  keep  pace  with  the  city  styles.  The  North 
Carolina  study  shows  that  the  group  of  families  with  the  most  work- 
ers spent  more  for  clothing,  but  the  increased  expenditure  was  no 
more  pronounced  than  for  food.  In  some  respects,  the  North  Carolina 
farmers  were  less  influenced  by  the  city  culture.*^  Clothing  expendi- 
tures are  strongly  influenced  by  social  pressures.  Families  in  some  in- 
come groups  take  food  off  their  tables,  so  to  speak,  to  make  sure  that 
their  eligible  offspring  are  dressed  according  to  the  customs  and 
standards  of  the  group.  In  this  respect,  the  period  before  marriage 
in  humans  suggests  the  period  of  florescence  in  plants. 

Aging  Farm  Families.  It  has  been  indicated  that  stem  or  patriar- 
chal-type families  have  developed  means  of  transferring  the  property 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  family  system.  In  family  systems 
which  have  developed  strong  interaction  patterns,  the  process  of 
farm  transfer  is  never  easy.  A  father  who  has  been  dependent  upon 
the  enterprise  for  his  status  and  who  is  accustomed  to  having  others 
obey  usually  finds  it  difficult  to  relinquish  control. 

As  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter,  many  peasant  cultures  have 
developed  means  whereby  the  parents  may  relinquish  control,  retain 
status,  and  perforai  useful  roles.  The  best-known  system  in  which  the 
aged  retain  functions  is  that  of  Germanic  peoples.*®  In  the  United 
States  there  is  tremendous  economic  wastage  because  there  is  no 


^'^  Kirkpatrick,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

48  See  Chaianov,  op.  cit.,  p.  37.  Chaianov  states  that  the  influence  of  city  cul- 
ture upon  the  desires  of  peasants  might  have  the  same  influence  as  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  family.  Other  things  being  equal,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to- 
ward greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  family  members  as  the  peasant  family 
comes  in  contact  with  city  culture. 

*"  H.  W.  Spiegel,  "The  Altenteil:  German  Farmers'  Old  Age  Security,"  Rural 
Sociology,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  June  1939,  pp.  203-213, 
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general,  uniform,  instituitonalized  practice  whereby  a  child  may  take 
over  at  least  a  part  of  the  farm  operation  when  the  father's  ability  and 
strength  are  declining.  From  Figure  3  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  the 
average  father  is  between  50  and  55  years  of  age  when  the  last  child 
marries.  If  the  last  child  must  leave  the  family  unit,  the  chances  are 
good  that  he  will  establish  himself  elsewhere  and  never  return.  Large 
savings  are  made  by  certain  families  with  the  custom  of  transferring 
the  farm  as  a  going  concern,  thus  avoiding  the  wastage  involved  in 
selling  and  settling  the  estate.^"  In  view  of  the  importance  of  passing 
the  unit  on  as  an  operation  of  suflBcient  size  to  support  a  family,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  aspect  of  the  family  life  cycle  should  be  given  at- 
tention by  farm  management  and  other  specialists. 

The  father-son  partnership  arrangements  provide  a  means  of  shar- 
ing the  farm  with  the  son  who  wishes  to  operate  it.  Nearly  one-third 
(31.6  percent)  of  the  adult  farm  males  (20  years  old  and  over)  in 
Michigan  are  at  least  55  years  of  age.  For  the  nation,  the  figure  is  over 
one-fourth  (26.4  percent).  For  most  of  these  families,  all  the  children 
will  have  married  and  most  will  have  left  home. 

SUMMARY 

The  growing  industrialization  and  commercialization  have  weak- 
ened the  importance  of  the  family  as  a  producing  and  consuming  unit. 
The  modern  middle-class  family,  which  has  been  characterized  as 
small,  isolated,  conjugal,  and  mobile,  seems  to  be  the  pace-setter  in 
all  urban  areas  and  in  the  progressive  rural  sections.  The  elements  of 
the  contractual  Gesellschaft  which  have  been  treated  in  Chapter  1 
and  Appendix  A  seem  to  be  at  work  everywhere  to  make  this  family 
type  universal.  The  declining  birth  rate  in  the  Western  world  is  re- 
lated to  this  development.  Birth-control  techniques  are  important 
factors,  but  it  is  the  value  orientation  of  the  systems  of  which  the 
individual  is  a  part  that  is  chiefly  responsible. 

The  small,  isolated,  conjugal  family  seems  particularly  well 
adapted  to  modem  life,  in  which  status  comes  primarily  from  one's 
occupation,  a  status  that  is  typically  achieved,  not  inherited  or  as- 
cribed. In  rural  and  urban  areas  alike,  the  strains  that  result  from  the 
decreasing  importance  of  the  family  as  a  status-giving  agency  and 
as  a  production  and  consumption  unit,  have  resulted  in  frustrations 


so  Kenneth  H.  Parsons  and  Eliot  O.  Waples,  Keeping  the  Farm  in  the  Family, 
Madison:  Wisconsin  AES  Research  Bulletin  157,  September  1945. 
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for  wives,  mothers,  and  maturing  children.  Other  stresses  existed  in 
the  larger  farm  families  several  generations  earlier.  Extreme  father- 
child  domination  may  well  have  been  a  much  more  serious  problem 
than  in  the  farm  family  of  today. 

Individuals  passing  through  the  life  cycle  in  urban  families  of  vari- 
ous social  classes  face  adjustments  that  are  quite  different  from  those 
in  rural  families  of  various  social  levels.  Among  farm  families  in  gen- 
eral, it  has  been  easier  in  the  past  to  adjust  the  enterprise  to  take  care 
of  increased  family  members  than  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  city 
family.  Farm  management  experts  and  social  and  relief  workers  make 
a  serious  mistake  in  failing  to  consider  the  stage  of  the  family  life 
cycle  before  planning  for  it.  To  understand  the  difference  in  the  ad- 
justments which  families  must  make  at  different  periods,  it  is  essential 
to  know  the  nature  of  life  cycles  under  rural  and  urban  conditions. 


CHAPTER  4 

THE  RURAL  FAMILY:  SIZE  AND  COMPOSITION 

It  was  the  thesis  of  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  basic  nature  of 
the  farm  family  has  been  changing  under  the  impact  of  urbanization 
and  the  concomitant  industriahzation,  commerciaUzation,  and  bu- 
reaucratization. It  was  shown  that  the  American  rural  family  is  not 
the  solidary,  patriarchal  system  that  it  once  was.  Basic  to  this  thesis, 
however,  is  the  notion  that  the  rural  family  has  preserved  relatively 
more  of  the  elements  expressed  in  the  term  f amilistic  Gemeinschaft. 
The  urban  family,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  influenced  much  more 
by  contractual  Gesellschaft  relationships. 

In  the  pages  to  follow,  we  propose  to  attempt  a  documentation  of 
our  thesis.  Indications  and  indices  of  varying  value  orientations  of 
farm  and  city  families  may  be  found  at  every  hand.  Among  the  most 
dramatic  are  those  centering  around  family  size,  household  compo- 
sition, prevalence  of  divorce,  and  consumption  patterns. 

FAMILY  SIZE 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  birth  rates  have  been  declining 
for  a  number  of  years,  a  trend  equally  true  of  farm  and  city  families. 
The  explanations  are  numerous,  but  nearly  all  reflect  changes  in  the 
value  orientations  of  populations.  One  of  the  most  succinct  statements 
of  this  point  of  view  is  expressed  by  von  Ungern-Sternberg: 

Whatever  other  causes  may  be  quoted  in  connection  with  the  declin- 
ing birth-rate,  like  urbanization  of  the  population,  prosperity,  populari- 
zation of  contraceptive  methods,  emancipation  from  church,  competi- 
tion of  pleasures,  housing  problem,  unfavorable  economic  situation,  etc., 
they  cannot  be  called  independent  causes  for  declining  birth-rate  since 
all  these  manifestations  can  finally  be  traced  to  the  main  cause— they 
are  but  enhancing  and  favoring  factors. 

Therefore,  the  causa  causans  of  the  declining  birth-rate  within  the 
western  European  sphere  of  civilization  is  the  striving  spirit,  a  deriva- 
tion of  capitalistic  mentality.  ^ 


1  Roderich  von  Ungern-Sternberg,  The  Causes  of  the  Decline  in  Birth-Rate 
Within  the  European  Sphere  of  Civilization,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island: 
Eugenics  Research  Association,  Monograph  Series  No.  IV,  1931,  p.  202. 
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Heberle  attributes  the  decline  in  fertility  to  changes  in  the  social 
structure  of  industrial  societies  which  develop  in  the  later  stages. 
According  to  Heberle,  "...  the  decline  of  fertility  appears  to  be  con- 


THREE  PERSON   FAMIUES 


I  EIGHT  OR  MORE  PERSON 
FAMILIES 


1^  RURAL  FARM 
ESSRURAL-NONFARM 
l=Z]  URBAN 


Fig.  4.  Percentages  of  urban,  rural-nonfarm,  and  rural-farm  families  contain- 
ing specified  numbers  of  persons,  United  States,  1940.  (Source:  Sixteentli  Census 
of  the  United  States,  Types  of  Families,  Table  3.) 

ditioned  by  a  complex  of  factors  all  of  which  may  be  considered 
phenomena  of  the  period  of  'late  capitalism'.  .  .  .""  Regardless  of 
the  explanations,  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  has  been  singled  out  as 


2  Rudolf  Heberle,  "Social  Factors  in  Birth  Control,"  American  Sociological  Re- 
view, Vol.  VI,  No.  6,  December  1941,  p.  805. 
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one  of  the  most  significant  social  changes  in  Western  civiHzation.^ 
The  authors  beheved  it  to  be  closely  related  to  the  processes  which 
have  led  to  the  decreasing  importance  of  the  f amilistic  Gemeinschaft 
and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft. 

One  of  the  earliest  observations  of  the  differential  birth  rate  indi- 
cated that  the  agricultural  groups  w^ere  more  fertile  than  the  urban 
groups.  Even  prior  to  the  collection  of  birth  data  in  many  countries, 
this  condition  was  described  by  shrewd  observers.*  In  most  of  the 
Western  countries,  rural  populations  still  have  relatively  higher  birth 
rates.  The  explanation  suggested  by  Heberle  is  that  agricultural 
classes  are  less  well  integrated  into  the  bureaucratic  or  capitalistic 
system  than  are  the  urban  classes. °  Data  for  the  United  States  sup- 
port this  position. 

The  proportions  of  farm,  rural-nonfarm,  and  urban  families  of 
specified  sizes  in  the  United  States  in  1940  are  indicated  in  Figure  4. 
In  general,  it  will  be  noted  that  rural-farm  families  are  largest,  rural- 
nonfarm  families  intermediate,  and  urban  families  smallest.  The 
proportions  of  farm  families  containing  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  or 
more  persons  are  much  greater  than  for  any  of  the  other  residence 
groups. 

State  variations  in  the  fertility  rate  of  the  farm  and  urban  popula- 
tions are  indicated  in  Figures  5  and  6,  respectively.  The  proportion 
of  Negroes  is  indicated  by  the  segment  of  the  circle  beginning  at 
nine  o'clock  and  moving  clockwise  to  the  heavy  line.  The  proportion 
of  "other  races"  is  shown  by  the  segment  starting  at  nine  o'clock  and 
moving  counterclockwise.  In  states  where  either  racial  group  consti- 
tutes less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  population,  its  proportion  is 
not  shown.  The  size  of  the  circles,  it  will  be  noted,  is  in  relation  to  the 
total  population. 

The  rate  at  which  the  farm  population  is  reproducing  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  urban  population.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
measures  of  the  rate  of  reproduction,  the  fertility  ratio,  expresses  the 
relationship  between  the  number  of  young  children  in  a  population 

2  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  New  York:  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, 1947,  p.  153;  and  Warren  S.  Thompson,  Population  Problems,  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1942,  pp.  153-158. 

*  See  Polybius,  The  Histories  of  Polybius,  translated  by  Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh, 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1899,  Vol.  II,  pp.  510-511;  David  Hume,  Essays 
Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1875,  Vol.  I. 
p.  398;  and  John  Graunt,  Natural  and  Political  Observations  made  upon  the  Bills 
of  Mortality,  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1939,  pp.  54-56. 

5  Heberle,  op.  cit.,  p.  796. 
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and  the  number  of  women  in  the  productive  ages.  As  computed  here, 
the  following  formula  is  used: 


Fertility  ratio 


Number  of  children  under  5 
Females  aged  15  to  44 


X  1,000 


The  fertility  ratios  for  the  rural-farm  and  the  urban  population  are 
484  and  257,  respectively.  Careful  inspection  of  Figures  5  and  6 


RURAL- FARM  POPULATION  1940 


FERnUTY  RATIO 
US-  4S4 

W^  UNDER  335 
385  -  434 
435  -  464 
485  -  534 
535  -5B4 
5.85  -  OVER 


Fig.  5.  Fertility  ratios  of  the  rural-farm  population  of  the  United  States,  by 
race  and  state,  1940.  The  proportion  of  Negroes  is  indicated  by  the  segment 
starting  at  nine  o'clock  and  moving  clockwise  to  the  heavy  line;  the  proportion 
of  "other  races,"  by  the  segment  starting  at  nine  o'clock  and  moving  counter- 
clockwise to  the  heavy  line.  Where  either  racial  group  constitutes  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  total  farm  population,  its  proportion  is  not  shown.  (Reproduced 
from  J.  Allan  Beegle  and  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Differential  Fertility  in  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  AES  Bulletin  403,  June  1946,  p.  35.) 

reveals  that  the  farm  fertility  rate  rarely  falls  as  low  as  the  highest 
urban  rates.  Regional  variations,  as  indicated  in  Figure  5,  are  in- 
teresting. In  the  Cotton  Belt  and  General  and  Self-Sufficing  areas  of 
the  South,  the  most  rural  part  of  the  country,  the  highest  rural  fer- 
tility rates  prevail.  Similarly,  in  the  mountain  states,  in  the  Range- 
Livestock  areas  and  Mormon  areas  of  the  Western  Specialty-Crop 
section,  fertility  rates  are  extremely  high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farm 
rates  of  reproduction  in  the  New  England  part  of  the  dairy  areas,  in 
the  Middle  West  Com  Belt  and  dairy  areas,  and  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
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states  with  Western  Specialty-Crops,  are  extremely  low.  Such  differ- 
ences suggest  that  even  within  the  farming  population,  birth  rates 
remain  highest  in  those  areas  least  affected  by  urban  attitudes  and 
values.  Stated  in  terms  of  our  frame  of  reference,  it  appears  that  birth 
rates,  remain  highest  in  those  areas  into  which  the  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft  has  least  extended. 

Regional  variations  in  the  rates  at  which  urban  populations  are 


Fig.  6.  Fertility  ratios  of  the  urban  population  of  the  United  States,  by  race 
and  state,  1940.  The  proportion  of  Negroes  is  indicated  by  the  segment  starting  at 
nine  o'clock  and  moving  clockwise  to  the  heavy  line;  the  proportion  of  "other 
races"  by  the  segment  starting  at  nine  o'clock  and  moving  counterclockwise  to  the 
heavy  line.  Where  either  racial  group  constitutes  less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
urban  population,  its  proportion  is  not  shown.  (Reproduced  from  J.  Allan  Beegle 
and  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Differential  Fertility  in  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
AES  Bulletin  403,  June  1946,  p.  39.) 

reproducing  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  Although  there  are  some  excep- 
tions, those  states  containing  extremely  large  urban  aggregates  ordi- 
narily have  the  lowest  reproduction  rates. 

Two  observations  concerning  Negro  and  white  rates  of  reproduc- 
tion seem  worthy  of  mention.  Fertility  rates  among  the  rural-farm 
Negroes  are  ordinarily  higher  than  those  for  the  rural-farm  whites. 
This  observation  suggests  that  while  the  Negroes  and  whites  are 
both  classed  as  rural-farm,  there  is  differential  participation  in  urban, 
industrial  values.  In  other  words,  farm  Negroes  have  more  of  the 
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familistic  Gemeinschaft  in  their  value  orientations  than  do  farm 
whites.  The  second  observation  is  that  urban  Negroes  frequently 
fall  below  the  urban  whites  in  fertility.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
some  of  the  northern  states.  In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  fer- 
tility ratio  for  the  native  white  population  is  271  as  compared  with 
only  191  for  the  Negro  population.  In  Chicago  and  Detroit  the  situa- 
tion is  similar.  The  fertility  ratio  for  native  whites  and  Negroes  in 
Chicago  is  271  and  231;  in  Detroit,  334  and  257,  respectively.  The 
reasons  for  the  extremely  low  fertility  of  Negroes  in  urban  areas  have 


TABLE  1 

Rank  in  Fertility  as  Related  to  Rank  in  Urbanity  for  the  Ten  Most 
Rural  and  Ten  Most  Urban  States,  1 940 


Rank  in 

Fertility" 

Percent 

Rank 
in 

State 

Urban 

Urbanity 

Rural- 

Rural- 

Total 

Urban 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Most  Urban 

Rhode  Island 

91.6 

1 

45 

31 

46 

46 

Massachusetts 

89.4 

2 

44 

30 

44 

45 

New  York 

82.8 

3 

48 

48 

45 

40 

New  Jersey 

81.6 

4 

47 

46 

47 

47 

Illinois 

73.6 

5 

42 

41 

38 

35 

California 

71.0 

6 

43 

43 

37 

42 

Connecticut 

67.8 

7 

46 

42 

48 

48 

Ohio 

66.8 

8 

38 

28 

23 

37 

Pennsylvania 

66.5 

9 

41 

32 

30 

36 

Michigan 

65.7 

10 

30 

11 

8 

27 

Least  Urban 

New  Mexico 

33.2 

39 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Alabama 

30.2 

40 

11 

25 

11 

5 

Kentucky 

29.8 

41 

7 

23 

5 

7 

West  Virginia 

28.1 

42 

8 

27 

3 

11 

North  Carolina 

27.3 

43 

12 

26 

18 

8 

South  Dakota 

24.6 

44 

13 

8 

31 

23 

South  Carolina 

24.5 

45 

4 

16 

15 

3 

Arkansas 

22.2 

46 

10 

37 

22 

12 

North  Dakota 

20.6 

47 

9 

9 

21 

13 

Mississippi 

19.8 

48 

6 

40 

35 

9 

"  Ranking  based  upon  the  number  of  children  under  5  per  1,000  women  aged 
15  to  44. 

Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States. 
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not  been  adequately  studied,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  process  of  ad- 
justment to  a  completely  alien  environment  must  play  an  important 
role.* 

The  extent  to  which  fertility  is  related  to  the  degree  of  urbanity  is 
indicated  in  Table  1.  Of  the  ten  most  urban  states,  only  Michigan  and 
Ohio  rank  somewhat  high  in  fertility.  Eight  of  the  ten  most  urban 
states,  it  will  be  noted,  rank  from  forty-first  to  forty-eighth,  or  the 
very  lowest  among  the  states.  The  most  rural  states,  on  the  other 
hand,  rank  among  the  highest  in  fertility.  The  only  high-ranking 
states  which  do  not  appear  in  the  most  rural  list  shown  in  Table  1 
are  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Idaho,  which  rank  second,  third,  and  fifth, 
respectively.  Of  these  states,  Utah  is  55.5  percent  urban,  while  both 
Arizona  and  Idaho  are  less  than  35  percent  urban. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  farm  family  assumes  different 
characteristics  throughout  the  United  States.  Depending  upon  its 
location  and  other  factors,  the  farm  family  has  been  unequally  in- 
fluenced by  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  orientation  of  sentiments, 
values,  and  patterns  of  action  originating  in  urban  areas.  In  order  to 
show  how  the  birth-rate  pattern  varies,  Figure  7  indicates  variations 
in  the  fertility  of  rural-farm  white  populations  by  county.  Particularly 
striking  are  the  extremely  high  fertility  rates  among  the  Spanish- 
American  and  Mormon  groups  in  the  mountain  states  and  in  the 
Southwest,  as  well  as  among  southern  residents,  especially  those  in 
the  Appalachian  area.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mormon  popula- 
tion, all  these  groups  are  relatively  isolated,  of  low  economic  status, 
and  relatively  unaffected  by  urban  values.  The  great  Middle  West, 
containing  the  Com  Belt  and  the  western  dairy  areas,  among  the 
most  commercialized  agricultural  sections  of  the  country,  is  charac- 
terized by  low  birth  rates.  Also  in  the  low-fertility  group  are  the 
Western  Specialty-Crop  area  and  the  Northeast. 

Little  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  about  the  rural-nonfarm  fer- 
tility rate,  chiefly  because  we  have  been  interested  in  contrasting 
extremes  in  residence.  It  is  well  knovrai  that  the  rural-nonfarm  resi- 


^  Some  suggest  that  their  differences  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  fertility 
ratio  in  computing  rates  of  reproduction.  They  suggest  that  southern  Negroes  may 
migrate  to  northern  cities,  leaving  their  young  children  behind.  This  would  serve 
to  elevate  rural  fertility  ratios  in  the  South  but  would  depress  them  in  northern 
cities.  See  Louise  Kemp,  "A  Note  on  the  Use  of  the  Fertihty  Ratio  in  the  Study 
of  Rural-Urban  Differences  in  Fertihty,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  X,  No.  3,  Septem- 
ber 1945,  pp.  312-313. 
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dence  group  is  not  homogeneous,  and  that  basically  distinct  kinds  of 
residence  are  lumped  together  in  this  "catch-all"  category.^  In  gen- 
eral, however,  studies  of  birth  rates  have  shown  that  rural-nonfarm 
populations  rank  between  the  high  farm  rates  and  the  low  urban 
rates.  In  1940,  for  example,  the  fertility  ratio  for  the  rural-farm  popu- 
lation of  the  country  was  484;  for  the  rural-nonfarm  population  of  the 
nation,  400;  and  for  the  urban  population,  257.  The  intermediate 
position  of  the  rural-nonfarm  population  holds  true  in  1930  and  1920 
as  well. 

One  segment  of  the  rural-nonfarm  population  which  appears  to  be 
extremely  fertile  is  the  fringe  segment.  A  study  of  the  fringe  popula- 
tion in  Michigan^  indicates  that  the  fertility  of  the  fringe  populations 
surrounding  the  state's  ten  major  cities  is  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the 
adjacent  farm  population.  (See  Figure  8.)  The  fertility  ratio  for  the 
combined  fringe  populations  is  451,  as  compared  with  470  for  the 
adjacent  farm  population.  In  three  of  the  ten  areas,  the  fringe  popu- 
lation was  reproducing  considerably  more  rapidly  than  the  nearby 
farming  population.  In  the  Detroit  area,  the  ratios  were  practically 
equal,  435  among  fringe  residents  and  444  among  the  nearby  farm 
residents.  Table  2  shows  correspondingly  high  rates  of  fertility  in 
fringe  populations  for  selected  large  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  the  areas  of  two  cities,  namely,  Denver  and  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul,  fertility  rates  in  the  fringe  areas  are  actually  higher  than  in 
the  farming  districts  nearby.  In  all  cases,  it  may  be  observed,  the 
fringe  birth  rates  are  much  higher  than  in  the  incorporated  cities. 

Size  of  Family  by  Age,  Residence,  and  Color.  The  relative  impor- 
tance of  children  in  the  value  system  of  farm,  nonfarm,  and  urban 
families  is  suggested  in  Figure  9.  This  shows  the  proportions  of  mar- 
ried women,  by  age,  who  have  had  varying  numbers  of  children,  ac- 
cording to  their  residence  classification. 

An  examination  of  the  segment  of  Figure  9  which  shows  the  per- 
centage of  married  women  who  have  no  children  reveals  that  larger 
proportions  of  urban  women  of  all  ages  are  childless.  In  the  age  group 


'^  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  residence  category  includes:  (1)  the  incorpo- 
rated village  having  less  than  2,500  population;  (2)  the  unincorporated  village 
having  less  than  2,500  population;  (3)  open-country  residents  who  do  not  farm; 
and  (4)  fringe  residents,  or  those  who  live  at  the  periphery  of  cities  but  outside 
the  incorporated  limits.  See  T.  Lynn  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46-50. 

^  J.  Allan  Beegle,  "Characteristics  of  Michigan's  Fringe  Population,"  Rural  So- 
ciology, Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  September  1947,  pp.  254-263. 
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50-74,  at  which  time  childbearing  has  been  completed,  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  farm  women  are  childless.  Nearly  twice  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  urban  women  in  this  particular  age  group  are  childless. 
Interesting  difiFerences  are  revealed  in  the  other  segments  of  this 
figure.  In  the  one  showing  the  proportion  of  married  women  having 
one  child,  the  farm  mothers  aged  15-19  have  the  largest  percentage 
of  one-child  families.  This  indicates  that  childbearing  begins  earlier 
in  the  case  of  farm  women.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one-,  two-,  and 
three-child  urban  families  are  most  prevalent,  as  indicated  by  the  per- 
centages of  women  50-74  who  report  these  numbers  of  children.  In 
the  segment  showing  proportions  of  women  having  eight  or  more 
children,  the  prevalence  of  very  large  farm  families  is  dramatized. 
Approximately  10  percent  of  the  married  farm  women  aged  35-39 

TABLE  2 

Fertility  Ratios  for  Selected  Large  Cities,  Outlying  Fringes, 
and  Adjacent  Rural-Farm  Townships,  1940 


Fertility  Ratio  by  Residence" 

City 

Incorporated 
City 

Outlying 
Fringe^ 

Adjacent 
Rural-Farm 

Atlanta 

224 

342 

456 

Baltimore 

251 

324 

453 

Birmingham 

Chicago 

Denver 

244 
234 
258 

445 
284 
413 

511 
361 
392 

Detroit 

277 

435 

444 

Indianapolis 
Los  Angeles 
New  Orleans 

258 
220 
239 

331 
353 
437 

359 
393 
578 

San  Antonio 

313 

374 

484 

St.  Paul-Minneapolis 

246 

384 

373 

*  Fertility  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  under  5  per 
1,000  women  aged  15-44. 

^  These  cities  were  selected  in  order  to  get  regional  representation.  Fertility 
ratios  were  computed  for  the  urban  center  itself,  for  the  outlying  fringe,  and  for 
the  rural-farm  population  adjacent  to  the  fringe.  The  "outlying  fringe"  consists 
of  all  contiguous  townships  surrounding  a  city  which  contain  50  percent  or  more 
non-village,  rural-nonfarm  population.  Townships  having  50  percent  or  more 
rural-farm  population  which  were  adjacent  to  the  fringe  were  grouped  to  form 
the  "adjacent  rural-farm." 

Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
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have  borne  at  least  eight  children.  In  older  age  groups,  the  proportion 
increases  to  somewhat  less  than  20  percent.  Considerably  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  urban  women  ever  bear  eight  or  more  children. 

A  similar  chart  affords  comparisons  for  farm  and  urban  whites  and 
non-whites.  (See  Figure  10.)  While  the  same  farm  and  urban  differ- 
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Fig.  10.  Percentages  of  urban  and  farm,  white  and  non-white  married  women 
reporting  specified  numbers  of  children  ever  born,  by  age.  United  States,  1940. 
(Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Di-fferential  Fertility  1940  and 
1910,  Table  1.) 

ences  noted  in  Figure  9  may  be  noted  in  Figure  10,  there  are  some 
interesting  white  and  non-white  comparisons.  The  relatively  large 
proportion  of  urban  non-white  women  who  go  through  the  child- 
bearing  period  without  bearing  a  child  is  notable.  Also  of  significance 
is  the  extremely  large  proportion  of  non-white  farm  women  who  have 
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borne  eight  or  more  children.  At  least  two  striking  differences  be- 
tween farm  and  urban  families  may  be  cited  on  the  basis  of  the  two 
figures  discussed.  First,  farm  families  are  much  larger  than  urban 
families,  especially  where  extremely  large  numbers  of  children  are 
concerned;  and,  second,  children  become  a  part  of  the  rural  family 
system  much  earlier  than  they  do  in  the  urban  family. 

Size  of  Farm  Family  as  Correlated  with  Tenure  Status  and  Other 
Factors.  Although  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  given  to  place 
of  residence  as  a  factor  in  fertility,  other  factors  are  also  influential. 
One  of  the  most  significant  is  the  differential  existing  between  farm 
owners  and  non-owners.  In  their  study  of  fertility  in  North  Carolina, 
Hamilton  and  York^  found  that  owners'  families  were  significantly 
smaller  than  non-owners'  families.  Croppers  with  large  families  have 
greater  economic  value,  and  as  Hamilton  and  York  report,  "landlords 
prefer  croppers  with  large  families."^" 

Figure  11  shows  the  size  of  families  for  owners  and  tenants  in  the 
various  states.  The  size  of  the  circle  in  this  figure  indicates  the  total 
number  of  farmers  in  the  respective  states,  and  the  "cut"  in  the  circle 
indicates  the  proportion  of  owners  and  tenants.  Starting  at  nine 
o'clock  and  moving  clockwise  in  each  circle,  the  proportion  of  owners 
is  shown.  The  remainder  of  the  circle  represents  the  proportion  of 
tenants.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  most  of  the  states  the  percentage  of 
tenants  having  six  or  more  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  is 
larger  than  that  for  owners.  Although  this  figure  shows  regional  varia- 
tions as  to  size,  the  tenants'  families  are  almost  invariably  larger. 
Differences  in  life-cycle  stage  may  account  for  some  of  the  differ- 
ences, since  owners  are  older,  on  the  average,  than  tenants. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  8.2  percent  of  the  tenant  families 
contain  six  or  more  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Only  5 
percent  of  the  owner  families  contain  this  number.  In  only  four  states 
are  owner  families  larger  than  tenant  families,  as  measured  by 
this  index.  Those  states  are  Connecticut,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wis- 
consin. In  a  number  of  states  (California,  Delaware,  Ceorgia,  Mary- 
land, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Texas),  the  proportion  of  tenants  having  six  or  more  children  under 


°  C.  Horace  Hamilton  and  Marguerite  York,  "Trends  in  the  Fertilit}'  of  Mar- 
ried Women  of  Different  Social  Groups  in  Certain  Rural  Areas  of  North  Caro- 
lina," Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  June  1937,  pp.  192-203. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  202. 
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twenty-one  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  percentage  of  owners 
having  famihes  of  this  size. 

Study  of  factors  related  to  farm  fertihty  in  Michigan^^  indicates 
that  a  series  of  indices  reflecting  level  of  living  are  negatively  associ- 
ated with  the  fertility  ratio.  In  Michigan  the  percentage  of  homes  hav- 
ing electric  lights  is  negatively  related  to  fertility.  The  correlation 
coefficient  expressing  this  relationship  is  — .66.  Similarly,  the  larger 
the  percentage  of  homes  with  central  heat,  the  larger  the  percentage 
of  homes  with  running  water,  and  the  larger  the  percentage  of  homes 
with  radios,  the  lower  the  fertility  ratio.  For  Michigan,  the  correlation 
coefficients  expressing  these  relationships  are  — .57,  — .58,  and 
— .27.  Such  indices  as  educational  level  and  amount  of  non-ao;ricul- 
tural  employment  are  also  negatively  associated  with  farm  birth 
rates.  In  Michigan,  the  correlation  coefiicients  are  — .43  and  — .57  be- 
tween these  indices  and  the  fertility  ratio.  As  one  might  expect,  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  poor  land  in  this  state,  the  higher  the  fertility 
ratio.  The  coefficient  expressing  this  relationship  is  — .32. 

That  the  factors  related  to  fertility  vary  from  state  to  state  is  sug- 
gested by  work  done  in  Texas  by  Rosenquist  and  Schafft.^-  While  edu- 
cation was  negatively  correlated  with  fertility,  no  relationship  existed 
between  per  capita  income  or  tenancy  and  the  rate  of  reproduction 
among  farmers.  The  most  unusual  finding  of  this  study,  perhaps,  is 
the  positive  correlation  between  tractor  density  and  fertilit}^  a  co- 
efficient of  -f-'Sl,  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  be  statistically  signifi- 
cant. "Perhaps  the  use  of  tractors,"  the  authors  comment,  "is  not 
equivalent  to  the  factory  system,  but  if  it  is,  it  apparently  is  not  ha^'- 
ing  the  anticipated  effect  in  Texas."^^ 

Trends  in  the  Birth  Rate.  The  general  downward  trend  in  the  birth 
rate  in  Western  civilization  has  already  been  noted.  Many  demog- 


11  J.  Allan  Beegle,  Differential  Birth  Rates  in  Michigan,  East  Lansing:  Michi- 
gan AES  Special  Bulletin  346,  February  1947,  pp.  23-25.  Recent  studies  of  le^■els 
of  living  show  exceptions  to  the  general  inverse  relationship  betAveen  liA^ing  levels 
and  fertility.  See  Warren  S.  Thompson,  "Differentials  in  Fertility  and  Levels  of 
Living  in  the  Rural  Population  of  the  United  States,"  American  Sociological  Re- 
view, Vol.  XIII,  No.  5,  October  1948,  pp.  516-534,  and  Margaret  Jarman  Hagood, 
"Changing  Fertility  Differentials  Among  Farm-Operator  Families  in  Relation  to 
Economic  Size  of  Farm,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  4,  December  194S,  pp. 
363-373. 

12  Carl  M.  Rosenquist  and  Alvin  H.  Schafft,  "Differential  Fertility  in  Texas," 
Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  March  1947,  pp.  21-26. 

13  Ihid.,  p.  23. 
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raphers  have  systematically  recorded  and  documented  this  decline. 
The  recent  upsurge  in  the  birth  rate,  however,  deserves  some  at- 
tention; the  nature  of  the  birth-rate  fluctuations  since  1930,  therefore, 
requires  examination.  (See  Figure  12.)  This  figure  shows  that  the 

BIRTHS  PER 
1000  WOMEN 
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Fig.  12.  Births  per  1,000  women  15  to  44  years  old  in  the 
United  States,  January  1930,  to  November  1946.  (Reproduced 
from  Population  —  Special  Reports,  Series  P-47,  No.  2,  p.  4.) 

number  of  births  per  1,000  women  aged  15  to  44  reached  a  minimum 
at  the  height  of  the  depression.  The  following  years  were  marked  by 
a  slight  increase  in  the  birth  rate,  but  until  1941  the  increase  was  not 
sharp.  An  early  peak  in  the  birth  rate  was  attained  in  1942,  after  which 
the  rate  declined  slightly.  Finally  in  1946,  it  rose  again  very  markedly. 
Grabill  and  Shryock,  in  their  interpretation  of  these  fluctuations,  indi- 
cate that:  "The  high  reproduction  rates  of  recent  years  are  at  least  in 
part  a  result  of  more  marriages.  Sample  surveys  indicate  that,  age  for 
age,  proportionately  more  people  are  now  married  than  at  any  previ- 
ous date  for  which  data  are  available.  The  situation  may  be  tempo- 
rary. The  effect  of  demobilizations  from  the  armed  forces  is  obviously 
temporary.  Also,  it  is  likely  that  recent  births  to  some  of  the  women 
who  were  married  in  the  thirties  represent  births  postponed  during 
the  depression.  Furthermore,  many  recent  births  may  constitute  bor- 
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rowings  from  the  future,  so  that  the  current  high  fertiHty  may  not 
lead  to  much  net  increase  in  the  size  of  completed  families.  .  .  .  Al- 
though the  wartime  resurgence  in  fertility  began  with  a  marked  rise 
in  first  births,  this  rise  has  been  followed  in  later  years  by  rises  in 
births  of  second  and  higher  orders."^* 

The  increase  in  the  birth  rate  between  1940  and  1946  was  most 
noticeable  among  urban  populations  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
period  the  over-all  increase  in  the  number  of  children  under  five  years 
old  per  1,000  women  aged  15  to  49  was  23  percent.  For  the  urban 
population,  the  increase  was  34  percent,  and  for  the  rural-farm  popu- 
lation only  17  percent.  The  largest  percentage  increase  among  urban 
residents  was  for  women  in  the  ages  between  30  and  39;  for  farm 
residents  the  increase  was  greatest  among  women  between  ages  25 
and  29.1^ 

Whether  or  not  the  current  increase  in  fertility  will  continue  is 
debatable.  Nevertheless,  coming  after  a  steady  decline  in  fertility  in 
this  country  for  many  decades,  this  development  bears  careful  con- 
sideration. 

HOUSEHOLD  COMPOSITION 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  in  this  country  live  outside  or 
detached  from  any  family  grouping.  According  to  1940  census  re- 
turns, 3,242,206  persons,  or  2.5  percent  of  the  total  population,  were 
living  apart  from  private  households  in  the  nation.  This  group  in- 
cludes those  living  in  institutions,  schools,  labor  camps,  at  military 
or  naval  posts,  or  in  hotels  as  transients.  As  used  in  the  1940  census 
returns,  a  private  household  includes  the  related  family  members, 
the  unrelated  lodgers,  and  servants  or  hired  hands  who  live  in  the 
same  dwelling  unit  and  share  coinmon  housekeeping  arrangements. 
A  person  living  alone  or  a  small  group  of  unrelated  persons  sharing 
the  same  living  accommodations  as  "partners"  is  also  counted  as  a 
private  household.  The  same  holds  true  for  a  family  residing  per- 
manently or  for  an  indefinite  period  in  an  apartment  hotel. 

The  extent  to  which  persons  in  urban  and  rural  areas  are  integral 
parts  of  private  households  reveals  something  of  the  nature  of  family 
systems  in  these  areas.  As  might  be  expected,  a  much  larger  propor- 


1*  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Recent  Trends  in  Population  Replacement,  Series 
P-47,  No.  2,  March  27,  1947,  p.  5. 

15  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Differential  Fertility,  1946,  Series  P-20,  No.  8,  De- 
cember 31,  1947,  pp.  2-3. 
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tion  of  farm  than  of  nonfarm  or  urban  persons  live  in  private  house- 
holds. In  the  farm  population,  99.4  percent  reside  in  private  family 
groups.  In  the  urban  population,  97.3  percent  reside  in  private  house- 
holds, while  the  percentage  for  the  rural-nonfarm  population  is  96.2. 
Although  other  explanations  may  be  offered,  these  data  would  seem 
to  support  the  relatively  greater  familistic  Gemeinschaft  nature  of 
the  farm  family. 

MARITAL  STATUS 

One  of  the  most  significant  indications  of  the  relative  prevalence  of 
familistic  Gemeinschaft  relationships  is  to  be  found  in  the  marital 
status  of  rural  and  urban  populations.  Of  special  importance  is  the 
prevalence  of  persons  who  have  been  married  and  divorced  in  the 
major  residence  groups.  Unfortunately,  the  available  data  are  some- 
what clouded  by  selective  migration  and  by  the  characteristic  sex 
composition  in  urban  and  farm  areas. ^'^ 

Table  3  summarizes  the  proportion  of  urban,  rural-nonfarm,  and 
rural-farm  residents  who  are  single,  married,  widowed,  and  divorced. 

TABLE  3 

Marital  Status  of  the  Population  15  Years  Old  and  Over  in  the 
United  States,  by  Sex  and  Residence,  1940 


Percentage  Distribution  by  Residence  and  Sex 

Marital 
Status 

Total 

Urban 

Rural-Nonfarm 

Rural-Farm 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

100.0 

33.2 

61.2 

4.3 

1.3 

100.0 

25.8 

61.0 

11.5 

1.7 

100.0 

32.6 

61.8 

4.2 

1.4 

100.0 

27.4 

58.1 

12.4 

2.1 

100.0 
31.4 

52.7 
4.6 
1.3 

100.0 

22.6 

64.5 

11.6 

1.3 

100.0 

36.4 

58.3 

4.5 

.8 

100.0 

24.3 

66.3 

8.8 

.6 

Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940,  Characteristics  by  Age 
Vol.  IV,  United  States  Summary,  Table  6. 


1^  In  1940  the  sex  ratio  for  the  urban  population  of  the  United  States  was  95.5, 
while  the  ratios  for  the  rural-nonfarm  and  rural-farm  populations  were  103.7 
and  111.7,  respectively.  This  reduces  the  chances  of  the  farm  male  to  marry  and 
similarly  reduces  the  chances  of  the  urban  female  to  marry. 
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Chiefly  because  of  the  unfavorable  sex  balance,  smaller  proportions 
of  rural-farm  than  of  urban  males  are  found  to  be  married.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  rural-farm  than  of  urban 
females  are  married.  Large  proportions  of  widowed  and  divorced 
women  are  found  in  the  urban  places.  Other  significant  differences 
are  shown  in  this  table. 


PERCENT  PERCENT 

I      ^SINSLE  gJ^MARRlEO  I^WIOOWEDANDDIVORCEB 

Fig.  13.  Urban  population  by  age,  sex,  and  marital  status  for  the  United 
States,  1940.  Percentages  are  based  upon  population  of  all  ages.  (Reproduced 
from  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Volume  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age, 
United  States  Summary,  Diagram  2.) 

Marital  status  pyramids  for  the  urban  and  the  farm  populations 
reveal  striking  differences.  Figure  13  shows  the  percentages  of  urban 
males  and  females  of  various  ages  who  are  single,  married,  and 
widowed  or  divorced.  Figure  14  is  a  comparable  graphic  representa- 
tion of  the  farm  population. 

Although  the  marital  status  pyramids  apply  only  to  the  population 
fifteen  years  old  and  over,  the  characteristic  age-sex  structure  of 
urban  and  farm  groups  is  revealed.  Note  especially  the  large  propor- 
tion of  farm  youth  aged  15-19.  A  comparison  of  Figures  13  and  14 
reveals  that  a  larger  proportion  of  farm  youth  between  fifteen  and 
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twenty-four  is  married  than  is  true  for  urban  persons  of  the  same 
ages.  Furthermore,  larger  proportions  of  farm  than  urban  persons 
50  and  over  are  married.  Only  during  the  ages  between  25  and  50  are 
the  proportions  married  greater  for  the  urbanites. 


I       [SINGLE 


[T^  MARRIED 


■  WIDOWED  AND  DIVORCED 


Fig.  14.  Rural-farm  population  by  age,  sex,  and  marital  status  for  the  United 
States,  1940.  Percentages  are  based  upon  population  of  all  ages.  (Reproduced 
from  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Volume  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age, 
United  States  Summary,  Diagram  2.) 

It  will  be  noted  from  Figures  13  and  14  that  throughout  the  life 
span  the  urban  populations  contain  large  proportions  of  widowed 
and  divorced  women.  Divorced  females  of  all  ages  are  much  more 
prevalent  in  the  urban  population  than  in  the  farm.  While  divorced 
males  of  nearly  every  age  are  more  prevalent  in  urban  than  rural 
areas,  widowed  males  at  most  ages  are  more  prevalent  in  the  farm 
population.  In  discussing  marital  status.  Smith  observes  that  "the 
farmer  is  no  more  likely  to  remain  a  bachelor  and  quite  a  little  less 
likely  to  live  out  his  life  as  a  widower  than  the  city  man."^^  This 


1'''  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Popuhtion  Analysis,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1948,  p.  146. 
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leads  Smith  to  conclude  that  the  "family  sized  farm  system  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  is  a  way  of  life  and  not  merely  a  business 
enterprise."^^ 

A  more  precise  notion  of  the  relative  proportion  of  married  ur- 
banites  and  farmers  may  be  obtained  from  Figure  15.  Index  numbers 

INDEX  NUMBER 
140 


15-   20-    25-    30-   35-   40-   45-   50-   55-   60-   65-  70-    75-    80-  85- 
19     24      29     34     39    44     49     54     59     64     69    74     79     84    OVER 

Fig.  15.  Relative  proportions  of  married  males  and  females,  by  residence 
and  age.  United  States,  1940.  All  married  males  at  each  age  is  taken  as  100. 
The  index  nmnbers  for  urban  and  rural-farm  married  males  indicate  high 
or  low  proportions  in  relation  to  this  base.  Index  numbers  for  females  are 
computed  in  a  similar  way.  (Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
Volume  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age,  United  States  Summary.) 

showing  the  proportions  of  urban  males  and  urban  females  in  tlie 
married  state  were  computed,  with  all  married  males  at  each  age 
level  in  the  United  States  taken  as  100.  A  comparable  index  was  com- 
puted for  urban  and  farm  females.  This  figure  indicates  dramatically 
that  larger  proportions  of  farm  than  urban  women  are  married.  Only 

18  Ibid.,  p.  146. 
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for  those  aged  30-34  are  relatively  more  urban  males  than  farm  males 
married. 

Figure  16  shows  index  numbers  which  indicate  the  relative  preva- 
lence of  divorced  persons  among  farmers  and  urban  residents  of  vari- 
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15-     20-  25-     30-    35-    40-     45-    50-    55-    60-    65-    70-    75-    80-    85- 
19      24    29      34     39    44      49     54     59     64     69     74     79     84   OVER 

Fig.  16.  Relative  proportions  of  divorced  males  and  females,  by  resi- 
dence and  age,  United  States,  1940.  All  divorced  males  at  each  age  is  taken 
as  100.  The  index  numbers  for  urban  and  rtiral-farm  divorced  males  indi- 
cate high  or  low  proportions  in  relation  to  this  base.  Index  numbers  for  fe- 
males are  computed  in  a  similar  way.  (Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the 
United  States,  Volume  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age,  United  States  Summary.) 
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ous  ages.  Divorced  persons,  both  males  and  females,  are  far  more 
prevalent  in  urban  than  rural  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented,  it  would  appear  certain  that 
the  married  state  is  more  prevalent  and  preferred  in  rural  than  in 
urban  areas,  both  in  terms  of  relative  proportions  married  and  in 
terms  of  relative  proportions  divorced.  Such  indices  point  to  the 
greater  familistic  character  of  farm  than  of  urban  areas. 

Rural  and  Urban  Household  Composition.  An  examination  of  the 
persons  included  in  rural  and  urban  households  illuminates  the  basic 
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nature  of  the  family  system  in  each  of  the  residence  areas.  With  the 
data  made  available  in  1940,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  grandchildren,  parents,  other  relatives,  lodgers,  and 
servants  or  hired  hands  in  rural  and  urban  households.  The  presence 
of  these  groups  in  households  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  character 
of  the  prevalent  relationships.  To  what  extent  are  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft  relationships  dominant  in  urban  and  rural  family  systems? 
The  following  data  should  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

Table  4  indicates  the  percentage  composition  of  households  by 
residence,  as  well  as  the  sex  ratio  in  1940  in  the  United  States.  Note 
that  those  persons  constituting  the  central  family  core  (i.e.,  head, 
wife,  and  children)  account  for  a  much  larger  part  of  all  persons  in 
private  households  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas.  Likewise,  grand- 
children are  relatively  more  important  in  the  farm  households.  The 
greater  representation  of  servants  and  hired  hands  in  farm  house- 
holds may  be  attributed  to  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  many  farm- 
ers to  provide  a  room  for  farm  workers.  The  exact  data  are  not  avail- 
able, but  probably  most  lodgers  contribute  in  an  economic  sense  to 
the  household  in  which  they  reside.  It  is  not  surprising,  if  this  is  the 
case,  that  they  are  overrepresented  in  the  urban  households. 

Grandchildren.  Since  it  is  our  thesis  that  the  presence  of  grand- 
children in  a  household  is  an  index  of  the  degree  to  which  familistic 
Gemeinschaft-like  relationships  prevail,  more  detailed  attention  will 
be  given  them.  Farm,  nonfarm,  and  urban  comparisons  are  interest- 
ing in  this  regard.  Grandchildren  account  for  2.6  percent  of  all  per- 
sons in  rural-farm  private  households,  but  only  1.6  percent  of  all 
persons  in  urban  households.  For  rural-nonfarm  households,  the 
percentage  is  1.8. 

Figure  17  shows  graphically  the  relative  importance  of  grandchil- 
dren in  the  households  of  family  heads  for  the  three  major  residence 
groups.  The  comparison  is  in  terms  of  index  numbers  computed  for 
grandchildren  of  various  ages.  The  proportion  of  grandchildren  in 
households  at  each  age  level  for  the  total  population  is  taken  to  be 
100.  Residence  differences  at  each  age  level,  therefore,  are  expressed 
in  relation  to  the  total  population  as  a  base.  This  figure  shows  that 
grandchildren  are  relatively  underrepresented  in  urban  households 
at  all  ages.  In  comparison,  grandchildren  in  farm  households  are 
relatively  overrepresented  at  all  ages.  At  several  age  levels,  it  will  be 
noted  that  grandchildren  are  relatively  more  important  in  rural-non- 
farm than  in  farm  households. 
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Figure  18  shows  the  proportion  o£  grandchildren,  by  sex,  in  rural- 
farm  and  urban  households,  and  in  white  and  non-white  households. 
This  figure  shows  clearly  that  the  proportions  of  grandchildren  of  all 
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130 


Fig.  17.  Relative  importance  of  grandchildren  in  private  households,  by  resi- 
dence and  age.  United  States,  1940.  All  grandchildren  in  private  households  at  each 
age  is  taken  as  100.  The  index  numbers  indicate  high  or  low  proportions  in  relation 
to  tliis  base.  (Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Volume  IV,  Charac- 
teristics by  Age,  United  States  Summary.) 


ages  in  rural-farm  households  is  larger  than  in  urban  households. 
Differences  by  sex  are  not  significant.  The  extremely  large  propor- 
tions of  grandchildren  in  non-white  households  is  worthy  of  note.  At 
nearly  every  age  level  the  proportion  of  non-white  grandchildren  is 
twice  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  grandchildren  in  white  house- 
holds. Writers  in  the  field  of  the  family^^  have  observed  the  extended 
character  of  the  Negro  family  in  America. 


19  See  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  The  Negro  Family  in  the  United  States,  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1939,  pp.  125-146. 
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Parents  and  Other  Relatives.  In  1940,  2,226,755  parents  and  5,485,- 
672  other  relatives  were  living  in  private  households  other  than  their 
own  in  the  United  States.  The  parents  (i.e.,  the  fathers,  mothers,  or 


10       8        6       4 
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6        8       10 
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16     100 


Fig.  18.  Percentage  grandchildren  among  all  males  and  among  all  females 
in  private  households  at  each  age,  by  residence  and  color,  United  States,  1940. 
Note  that  this  is  not  designed  as  the  classic  age-sex  pyramid.  It  would  be  read, 
for  example,  as  follows:  Of  all  males  under  5  years  of  age  in  private  house- 
holds in  farm  areas,  nearly  10  percent  are  grandchildren;  in  comparison,  male 
grandchildren  of  this  age  in  urban  households  form  only  8  percent.  (Soubce: 
Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Volume  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age, 
United  States  Summary.) 

parents-in-Iaw  of  the  family  head)  accounted  for  1,7  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  residing  in  private  households.  The  per- 
centages of  parents  were  1.9,  1.5,  and  1.6  for  the  urban,  rural-non- 
farm,  and  rural -farm  populations.  Other  relatives,  including  such 
relatives  of  the  head  as  sons-in-law,  brothers-in-law,  nephews,  broth- 
ers, uncles,  grandparents,  cousins,  and  great-grandchildren,  ac- 
counted for  4.3  percent  of  those  residing  in  private  households.  Other 
relatives  accounted  for  4.6  percent  of  urban  households,  3.5  percent 
of  the  rural-nonfarm  households,  and  4.1  percent  of  the  rural-farm 
households. 
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The  question  of  interest  for  us  here  is  the  meaning  of  the  presence 
of  both  parents  and  other  relatives  in  the  household.  Are  they  con- 
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Fig.  19.  Percentage  parents  (father,  mother,  or  parents-in-law  of  the  head  of 
the  household)  among  all  males  and  among  all  females,  by  age  and  residence, 
United  States,  1940.  (Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Volimie 
IV,  Characteristics  by  Age,  United  States  Summary.) 


Fig.  20.  Percentage  other  relatives  (sons-in-law,  brothers-in-law,  nephews, 
brothers,  uncles,  grandparents,  cousins,  and  great-grandchildren  of  the  head  of 
the  household)  among  all  males  and  among  all  females,  by  age  and  residence, 
United  States,  1940.  (Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Volume  IV, 
Characteristics  by  Age,  United  States  Summary.) 
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tributing  to  the  support  of  the  family  unit,  or  have  they  been  taken 
into  the  family  unit  out  of  kinship  feeling  and  sentiment?  Unfortu- 
nately, data  are  not  at  hand  to  answer  such  questions.  Urban  and 
rural  comparisons,  according  to  age,  however,  are  suggestive. 

Figure  19  shows  the  proportions  of  parents  of  household  heads  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  at  various  ages.  At  all  ages,  it  will  be  noted  that 
there  are  larger  proportions  of  mothers  than  fathers.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  the  fathers  of  household  heads  are  relatively  more  im- 
portant in  urban  than  in  farm  households,  up  to  age  75.  On  the  other 
hand,  mothers  of  household  heads  are  relatively  more  important  in 
urban  households,  up  to  age  65  only.  These  facts  suggest  a  somewhat 
greater  reluctance  on  the  part  of  urbanites  to  incorporate  older,  more 
dependent  parents  into  the  family  group. 

The  relative  proportions  of  other  relatives  at  various  ages  in  urban 
and  farm  households  are  shown  in  Figure  20.  Although  urban  and 
rural  differences  are  frequently  slight,  other  relatives  in  the  extremely 
young  and  extremely  old  ages  appear  to  be  more  important  in  the 
farm  population.  Note,  for  example,  that  males  between  20  and  50 
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Fig.  21.  Percentage  lodgers  among  all  males  and  among  all  females, 
by  age  and  residence.  United  States,  1940.  (Source:  Sixteenth  Census 
of  the  United  States,  Volmne  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age,  United  States 
Summary.) 
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are  relatively  more  important  in  the  urban  population.  Since  these 
persons  are  in  the  economically  productive  ages  and  are  outside  the 
central  family  core,  they  are  probably  contributing  in  one  way  or 
another  to  the  family  support. 

Lodgers,  Servants  or  Hired  Hands.  Nearly  four  and  one-half  mil- 
lion lodgers  and  slightly  over  one  million  servants  or  hired  hands 
were  living  in  private  households  in  the  United  States  in  1940.  In 
the  urban  households,  lodgers  accounted  for  4.6  percent;  in  the  farm 
households,  1.6  percent.  Servants  or  hired  hands  accounted  for  only 
0.7  percent  of  the  persons  in  urban  households  but  1.2  percent  of 
the  persons  in  farm  households.  Lodgers  include  persons  unrelated 
to  the  head  of  the  household  but  do  not,  of  course,  include  servants 
and  hired  hands.  The  servant  and  hired  hand  group  consists  of  all  the 
employees  of  the  heads  of  private  households  who  usually  reside 
with  their  employers.  Cooks,  maids,  nurses,  and  hired  farm  hands  are 
the  main  types. 

Figure  21  shows  the  relative  proportions  of  lodgers  at  various  ages 
who  are  residing  in  private  households  either  in  cities  or  on  farms. 


Fig.  22.  Percentage  servants  or  hired  hands  among  all  males  and  among  all 
females,  by  age  and  residence,  United  States,  1940.  (Source:  Sixteentli  Cen- 
sus of  the  United  States,  Volume  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age,  United  States 
Summary.) 
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According  to  expectation,  lodgers  are  relatively  more  important  at 
all  ages  in  urban  households  than  in  rural  households.  Figure  22  in- 
dicates the  proportions  of  servants  and  hired  hands  in  urban  and 
rural-farm  households.  Since  the  urban  group  consists  mainly  of 
cooks,  maids,  and  nurses,  whereas  the  farm  group  consists  chiefly  of 
farm  hands,  a  rural-urban  comparison  is  of  little  value.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  however,  that  large  proportions  of  agricultural  workers 
were  living  with  their  employers  in  the  same  households  at  the  time 
of  the  regular  census  in  1940.  To  what  extent  they  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  farm  family  system,  we  cannot  say.  The  fact  that  they 
often  live  with  the  farm  family  and  otherwise  participate  in  the  same 
events,  however,  is  important  and  points  to  familistic  Gemeinschaft 
qualities  in  rural  life. 

RURAL  FAMILY  ENTERPRISES 

One  of  the  significant  differences  between  rural  and  urban  families 
is  the  degree  to  which  all  family  members  are  absorbed  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  family  unit.  The  enterprise  of  farming  is  such  that  all 
family  members  may  have  important  roles  and  functions  to  perform. 
In  contrast,  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  individual  members  of  an 
urban  family  are  much  more  likely  to  be  segmented. 

Sorokin  and  Zimmerman  have  indicated  this  difference  when  they 
say,  "Economically  the  rural  family  has  represented  a  real  organism 
in  which  the  individuals  have  been  .  .  .  melted."-"  Except  where 
the  contractual  Gesellschaft  has  entered  rural  areas,  the  rural  family 
is  much  more  of  a  collectivistic  group  than  the  urban  family.  In  the 
words  of  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,  "The  rural  family  still  is  much  less 
free  for  the  economic  individualism  of  its  members  than  the  urban 
family."^^ 

Unfortunately,  data  regarding  the  extent  of  urban  family  enter- 
prises are  not  available.  Small  urban  groceries,  fruit  stands,  restau- 
rants, and  other  urban  enterprises  are  sometimes  family  owned  and 
operated.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  urban 
professional,  factory,  and  clerical  worker,  for  example,  have  little  or 
no  connection  with  the  occupation  of  the  family  head. 

Interesting  data  on  the  extent  to  which  family  labor  is  contributed 
to  the  farming  enterprise  are  made  available  in  the  1945  Census  of 

2°  P.  A.  Sorokin  and  C.  C.  Zimmerman,  Principles  of  Rural-Urban  Sociology, 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1929,  p.  340. 
21  Ibid.,  p.  341. 
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Agriculture.  Although  numerous  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
securing  data  concerning  hired  labor,^"  they  are  nevertheless  sug- 
gestive. 

In  general,  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  least  commercial- 
ized contain  the  largest  number  of  unpaid  family  workers.  The  moun- 
tain states  and  the  Cotton  Belt  contain  large  numbers  of  unpaid 
family  workers,  whereas  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  East  North  Central 
states  contain  relatively  few  unpaid  family  workers.  These  state 
variations  may  be  observed  in  Figure  23.  Mississippi  and  New 
Mexico,  both  of  which  average  1.53  or  more  unpaid  family  workers 
per  farm,  lie  at  one  extreme.  At  the  other  extreme  are  Tennessee,  Indi- 
ana, California,  and  Missouri,  all  of  which  average  1.28  or  fewer  un- 
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Fig.  23.  Average  number  of  unpaid  family  Markers  over  14  per  farm,  by  state, 
1945.  (Source:  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1945,  Chapter  V,  Farm 
Population  and  Farm  Labor.) 


22  The  1945  inquiry  called  for  the  number  of  persons  14  years  old  and  over 
working  on  farms  the  equivalent  of  two  or  more  days  during  the  week  ending 
January  6,  1945.  Although  enumerators  were  instructed  to  report  the  number  of 
persons  working  at  farm  work,  including  farm  chores,  tlie  first  week  of  January 
represents  a  low  period  of  agricultural  employment.  Two  sources  of  error  were 
the  inclusion  of  the  operator  with  family  workers  and  tlie  enumeration  of  persons 
working  at  the  time  of  visitation  instead  of  tlie  first  week  in  January. 
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paid  family  workers  per  farm.  An  examination  of  similar  data  on  a 
county  basis  for  Michigan  reveals  that  more  unpaid  family  workers 
per  farm  are  located  in  the  poorer,  more  self-sufficient  areas  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  than  in  the  more  commercialized  areas  in  southern 
Michigan. 

THE  FAMILY  AS  A  CONSUMPTION  UNIT 

Varying  patterns  of  living  have  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars, 
reformers,  and  others  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Malthus,  for  in- 
stance, called  attention  to  the  depravity  of  material  conditions,  and 
subsequent  controversies  dealing  with  population  and  the  food  sup- 
ply precipitated  great  interest  in  levels  of  living.^'^  That  consumption 
patterns  reflect  variations  in  cultural  patterns  and  value  systems  of 
groups,  however,  is  of  more  recent  origin.  In  analyzing  certain  re- 
gional, racial,  rural-urban,  and  tenure  groups  with  respect  to  their 
consumption  of  selected  level  of  living  items,  Schuler  concludes  that 
"some  expenditure  items  are  reported  so  infrequently  .  .  .  that  they 
appear  entirely  outside  the  culture  pattern.  .   .   ."-* 

This  being;  the  case,  the  terms  "level  of  livincr"  and  "standard  of 
living"  must  be  defined  in  a  more  limited  sense  than  is  customary  in 
much  of  the  literature  in  this  field.  According  to  Schuler,  level  of  living 
means  "the  content  of  goods  and  services  utilized  by  a  particular 
population  sample  limited  with  regard  to  space,  time,  and  income."^*^ 
He  defines  standard  of  living  as  "those  elements  in  the  value  pattern 
of  a  similarly  limited  population  sample  which  are  reflected,  and  to 
some  extent  measured,  by  data  on  expenditures."^*^ 

As  one  travels  throughout  rural  America,  the  variability  in  material 
levels  is  impressive.  One  cannot  avoid  contrasting  the  Corn  Belt 


-3  See  the  discussion  of  Malthus  in  this  connection  in  Carle  C.  Zimmerman, 
Consumption  and  Standards  of  Living,  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
Inc.,  1936,  pp.  13-15;  also  T.  R.  Malthus,  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Poptda- 
tion.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1909. 

-4  Edgar  A.  Schuler,  "Some  Regional  Variations  in  Levels  and  Standards  of 
Living,"  Rural  Sociologi/,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  June  1944,  p.  139.  In  his  chapter  deal- 
ing with  levels  and  standards  of  living,  written  in  collaboration  with  Walter  C. 
McKain,  Jr.,  Schuler  Ksts  the  following  factors  accounting  for  variations  in  rural 
living  levels:  (1)  income  difFerentials;  (2)  variations  in  needs  and  desires;  and 
(3)  locality  differences.  See  Carl  C.  Taylor  et  al..  Rural  Life  in  the  United  States, 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1949,  p.  306. 

25  Ihid.,  p.  124. 

26  Ihid.,  p.  124. 
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farmer  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  with  the  cotton  farmer  of  the  Deep  South. 
(See  Chapter  8.)  In  an  effort  to  quantify  these  differences  for  the  en- 
tire country,  Hagood  has  computed  what  she  calls  "farm  operator 
family  level  of  living  indexes"  for  all  counties  in  1940  and  1945.^^  The 
items  on  which  these  indexes  were  based  include:  (1)  the  percentage 
of  farms  with  electricity  in  the  farm  dwelling;  (2)  the  percentage  of 
farms  with  telephones  in  farm  dwelling;  (3)  the  percentage  of  farms 
with  automobiles;  and  (4)  the  average  value  of  products  sold  or  traded 
in  the  preceding  year  per  farm  reporting.  Although  only  four  items 
enter  this  index,  Hagood  says  that  "the  various  goods,  services,  and 
other  satisfactions  that  make  up  the  level  of  living,'  as  the  term  is 
generally  used,  are  usually  highly  intercorrelated."^^ 

Figure  24  shows  the  county  variations  in  family  level  of  living  as  of 
1945.  As  this  figure  indicates,  counties  in  the  highest  fifth  are  situated 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  in  the  Dairy  and  General  and  Self-Sufficing  areas  of 
the  industrial  Northeast,  in  the  Western  Specialty-Crop  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington,  and  in  Wheat  areas  of  Washington.  Iowa 
contains  the  largest  number  of  counties  falling  into  the  top  group. 
Nearly  all  the  counties  in  the  lowest  fifth  are  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  General  and  Self-Sufficing  areas.  A  num- 
ber of  counties  in  New  Mexico,  however,  fall  into  the  lowest  cate- 
gory. 

The  proportion  of  farm  operators  reporting  specified  family  living 
items^^  is  shown  in  Figure  25.  Growing  proportions  of  American  farm- 
ers report  the  ownership  of  all  these  items,  except  for  telephones.  The 
percentage  of  farmers  having  telephones  declined  between  1920  and 
1940,  but  increased  by  1945. 

Radios.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States 
reported  owning  radios  in  1945.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  northern 
farmers  and  60  percent  of  the  southern  farmers  were  radio  owners. 
Nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  western  farmers  (84  percent)  as 
northern  farmers  owned  radios.  As  Monroe  points  out,  "Technology 
has  brought  new  goods  and  services  to  the  market  and  thus  enlarged 


^"^  See  Margaret  Jarman  Hagood,  Farm  Operator  Family  Level  of  Living  In- 
dexes for  Counties  of  the  United  States,  1940  and  1945,  Washington:  Btireau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  May  1947. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

29  Edgar  A.  Schuler  and  Rachel  Rowe  Swiger,  Trends  in  Farm  Family  Levels 
and  Standards  of  Living,  Washington:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  August 
1947. 
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the  list  of  human  wants.  .  .  .  Consumption  patterns  of  farm  families 
have  changed  more  than  those  of  urban  families,  lessening  the  differ- 
ences that  existed  between  the  two  groups  40  years  ago."^°  Figure  25 
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Fig.  25.  Percentage  of  farm  operators  reporting  specified  family 
living  items,  United  States,  1920-1945.  (Source:  Edgar  A.  Schuler 
and  Rachel  R.  Swiger,  Trends  in  Farm  Family  Levels  and  Standards 
of  Living,  Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  August  1947.) 

indicates  the  rapid  change  in  radio  ownership  since  1930.  While  21 
percent  of  all  farm  operators  owned  radios  in  1930,  only  5  percent  of 
the  southern  farmers  reported  having  radios. 

Autom^obiles.  Sixty- two  percent  of  the  nation's  farmers  reported 
owning  automobiles  in  1945.  Percentages  of  northern  and  western 
farmers  owning  cars  were  relatively  close,  82  and  77  percent,  respec- 
tively. At  the  same  time,  about  half  as  large  a  percentage  of  southern 
farmers,  42  percent,  reported  having  cars.  Among  all  farmers,  the  per- 
centage owning  cars  has  increased  from  31  percent  in  1920  to  62  pei'- 
cent  in  1945.  (See  Figure  25.)  Monroe  observes  that  the  automobile 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  technological  advance  most  ap- 
preciated in  rural  areas.  She  feels  that  the  automobile  possibly  ranks 
higher  in  the  scale  of  desires  of  farm  people  than  of  urban  residents. ^^ 


3°  Day  Monroe,  "Patterns  of  Living  of  Farm  Families,"  Farmers  in  a  Chang- 
ing World,  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1940,  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1940,  pp.  848-849.  " 

31  Ibid.,  p.  857. 
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Electricity.  Less  than  half  (48  percent)  of  the  farm  operators  re- 
ported dweHings  hghted  by  electricity  in  1945.  Only  one-third  (32 
percent)  of  the  southern  farmers,  but  nearly  three-fourths  (72  percent) 
of  the  western  farmers  reported  having  electricity.  The  northern 
farmers  were  intermediate  in  this  respect,  with  61  percent  having 
electric  lights.  As  shown  in  Figure  25,  only  7  percent  of  all  farmers, 
but  only  3  percent  of  the  southern  farmers  had  electric  lights  in  1920. 
As  indicated  in  Chapter  20,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
stimulated  the  extension  of  electric  service  into  the  rural  areas. 

Telephones.  A  larger  proportion  of  farmers  had  telephones  in  1920 
than  in  1945,  a  condition  true  of  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the 
West.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  all  farmers  reported  having  telephones 
in  1920,  as  compared  with  only  32  percent  in  1945.  Only  12  percent 
of  southern  farmers  had  telephones  in  1945.  (See  Figure  25.) 

Running  Water.  Less  than  one-third  (29  percent)  of  all  farmers  in 
the  United  States  reported  having  running  water  in  1945.  The  re- 
gional variations  are  exceptionally  great  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular level-of -living  item.  Whereas  64  percent  of  the  western  farm- 
ers had  running  water  in  their  houses,  only  17  percent  of  the  southern 
farmers  and  35  percent  of  the  northern  farmers  reported  this  item. 
As  indicated  in  Figure  25,  more  and  more  farm  operators  throughout 
the  nation  are  adding  this  item. 

Rural-Urban  Differences  in  Consumption.  Although  rural  and  ur- 
ban consumption  patterns  are  tending  to  become  more  and  more 
alike,  agricultural  and  industrial  economies  differ  so  fundamentally 
that  differences  in  consumption  habits  will  probably  exist  for  many 
years.^^  "In  the  farm  community,"  according  to  Landis,  "one  achieves 
status  primarily  by  what  he  acquires  in  the  way  of  flocks  and  herds, 
land  and  buildings.  ...  In  urban  society  status  is  achieved  only  in 
part  by  production;  more  important  is  the  front  maintained  by  con- 
spicuous consumption  in  clothes,  food,  home,  furniture,  automobiles, 
distinctive  amusements,  philanthropy.  .  ,  ,  "^^ 

The  data  shown  in  Table  5  provide  indirect  measures  of  income  and 
expenditures  in  1944  for  farm  and  nonfarm  families  in  the  several 
broad  regions.  Proportions  paying  income  tax,  per  capita  bank  de- 
posits, and  per  capita  E  Bond  purchases  are  consistently  lowest  in  the 
South.  These  indices  are  lower  for  the  rural-farm  than  for  the  non- 


22  jfoj^f.,  p.  867,  and  Paul  H.  Landis,  Rural  Life  in  Process,  New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  Inc.,  1940,  pp.  409-410. 
S3  Landis,  ibid.,  p.  410. 


TABLE  5 


Proportion  of  Persons  21  Years  of  Age  and  Over  Who  Paid  Income  Taxes 

in  1940,  per  Capita  E  Bond  Purchases  in  1944,  and  per  Capita 

Savings  Deposits  (Time)  in  1944'^ 


Proportion  of 

Residence  and  Region 

Persons  21  and 

Per  Capita 

Per  Capita 

Over  Paying 

Bank 

E  Bond 

Income  Tax 

Deposits 

Purchases 

Per  cent 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Total 

18 

323 

90 

North 

21 

434 

101 

South 

10 

112 

61 

West 

21 

346 

115 

Rural-Farm 

11 

143 

61 

North 

15 

257 

83 

South 

6 

55 

41 

West 

17 

203 

91 

Nonfarm  (Rural-nonfarm  plus 

Urban) 

19 

376 

98 

North 

21 

466 

104 

South 

12 

148 

74 

West 

22 

375 

120 

Counties:  0-24.9%  rural-farm 

22 

459 

111 

North 

23 

521 

110 

South 

17 

234 

102 

West 

24 

453 

132 

Counties:  25-49.9%  rural-farm 

11 

132 

64 

North 

13 

205 

74 

South 

7 

50 

46 

West 

13 

111 

79 

Counties:  50-74.9%  rural-farm 

6 

60 

47 

North 

9 

103 

72 

South 

4 

39 

35 

West 

10 

43 

50 

Counties:  75-100%  rural-farm 

2 

21 

22 

North 

4 

23 

50 

South 

2 

20 

21 

West 

— • 

— 

°  Based  on  county  information  prepared  by  Walter  C.  McKain  and  Grace 
L.  Flagg  in  Differences  between  Rural  and  Urban  Levels  of  Living,  Part  II. 
Regional  Differences,  Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  June  1948.  Sources  include  vYumfcer 
of  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns  for  I9U0,  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
June  1942;  and  County  Data  Book,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1947,  House  Doc.  No. 
340,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session. 
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farm  population.  Furthermore,  in  the  most  rural  counties,  these  in- 
dices are  lowest.  Figure  26  is  interesting  in  this  connection.  Per  capita 


PROPORTION  OF  WORKERS  IN  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONS,  AND 
AVERAGE  INCOME  PER  CAPITA,  BY  STATES,  1940 
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Fig.  26.  The  proportion  of  workers  in  major  occupational  groups  as  related  to 
average  income  per  capita,  by  states,  1940.  Note  that,  in  general,  per  capita  in- 
come increases  with  a  decreasing  proportion  of  workers  in  agriculture. 
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Fig.  27.  Percentage  of  income  of  farm  and  urban  families  spent  for  food, 
housing,  transportation,  and  savings,  by  income  le\'el,  United  States,  1935- 
1936.  (Source:  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  Family  Expenditures  in 
the  United  States,  Washington:  Go\'ernment  Printing  Office,  1941,  Tables  145 
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incomes  in  the  forty-eight  states  may  be  compared  with  the  percent- 
ages of  agricultural  workers.  In  general,  the  states  having  the  largest 
proportions  of  agricultural  workers  are  those  having  the  lowest  per 
capita  incomes. 

Important  rural-urban  differences  in  expenditure  patterns  have 
been  revealed  by  the  Family  Expenditure  Survey,^*  a  study  which 
sampled  all  income  groups  in  the  different  regions  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  differences  in  rural  and  urban  expenditures  are  demon- 
strated in  Figures  27  and  28. 

A  larger  percentage  of  the  farm  family's  income  goes  for  food  than 
is  true  of  the  urban  family.  This  is  true  of  all  income  groups  except 
for  those  whose  incomes  are  $4,000  or  more.  That  is,  urban  families 
whose  incomes  are  at  least  $4,000  spend  a  larger  percentage  of  their 
incomes  for  food  than  do  rural  families  having  equivalent  incomes. 
(See  Figure  27.)  In  this  study,  the  farm  family  is  charged  for  the  food 
it  produces  on  the  farm. 

The  urban  family  at  all  income  levels,  however,  spends  a  larger 
percentage  of  its  income  for  housing  than  does  the  farm  family.  A 
"computed  rent  equivalent"  usually  equals  9  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  dwelling.  The  contrast  between  the  two  groups  is  emphasized 
in  Figure  27.  That  part  of  the  expenditure  which  goes  into  transporta- 
tion costs  is  greater  for  the  lower-income  farm  families  than  for  com- 
parable urban  families,  but  for  income  groups  above  $1,750,  urban 
families  spend  a  larger  part  of  their  incomes  for  transportation  than 
do  farm  families.  While  farm  families  fail  to  save,  as  shown  in  Figure 
27,  unless  their  incomes  are  above  $1,250,  urban  families  fail  to  save 
unless  their  incomes  are  at  least  $1,500.  The  rate  of  savings,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  greater  for  all  farm  income  groups. 

Figure  28  indicates  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  urban  than  of 
the  farm  budget  is  spent  for  medical  care  and  recreation.  With  the 
exception  of  income  groups  above  $4,000,  farm  families  spend  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  incomes  for  education  than  do  urban 
families. 

The  Family  Expenditure  study  also  reveals  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  urban  budget,  particularly  at  the  higher-income  levels,  is 
spent  for  clothing.  In  all  groups  under  $1,500,  however,  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  income  of  the  farm  family  is  spent  for  clothing.  This 


34  Family  Expenditures  in  the  United  States,  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  Washington:  Government  Printing  OflBce,  1941. 
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study  also  indicates  that  larger  proportions  of  urban  than  rural  ex- 
penditures go  into  tobacco,  reading  matter,  gifts,  and  personal 
taxes.^^ 

The  major  diflFerences  between  rural  and  urban  patterns  of  con- 
sumption are  very  well  summarized  by  Monroe.  Portions  of  the  con- 
clusions follow: 

Desire  for  financial  security  is  characteristic  of  all  population  groups 
—urban  as  well  as  rural.  Farm  families  seek  such  security  through  owner- 
ship of  land  and  through  acquiring  herds,  equipment  and  other  working 
capital.  Building  up  the  farm  business,  either  by  decreasing  debts  or 
increasing  assets,  competes  with  family  living  for  use  of  income  and 
with  recreation  for  use  of  time.  ...  A  considerable  degree  of  self-suf- 
ficiency is  another  characteristic  of  the  patterns  of  living  of  farm  fam- 
ihes;  they  still  perform  many  of  the  tasks  that  urban  groups  have  turned 
over  to  workers  outside  the  home.  Food  and  fuel  are  produced.  Laundry 
work  and  canning  and  preserving  of  foods  are  more  usual  undertakings 
of  farm  than  of  urban  households.  .  .  .  Diets,  while  not  universally 
good  even  for  the  more  well-to-do,  tend  to  be  better  than  those  of  fam- 
ilies in  cities  at  comparable  income  levels.  .  .  .  Houses  of  farm  families 
are  more  likely  to  provide  adequate  space  than  are  those  of  families  in 
cities,  especially  those  in  meti"opolitan  areas.  But  the  farm  group  has 
fewer  of  the  comforts  provided  by  modern  facilities  .  .  .  the  farm 
family  has  less  money  to  spend  than  the  family  in  the  city.  In  stretching 
funds,  personal  appearance  is  sacrificed  to  other  needs  and  wants.  Dress 
tends  to  be  simpler  and  services  of  barber  and  beauty  shops  fewer  than 
is  the  case  with  city  groups.  .  .  .  The  automobile  holds  a  more  im- 
portant place  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  farm  than  of  the  large-city 
family.^'' 

SUMMARY 

A  great  variety  of  statistical  measures  support  the  contention  that 
the  rural  family  possesses  more  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like 
attributes  than  does  the  urban  family.  Data  dealing  with  family  size. 


35  Ibid.,  pp.  51  and  61.  Although  no  attempt  was  made  to  outline  rural  and 
urban  differences  in  expenditures,  Ernst  Engel  formulated  the  following  princi- 
ples regarding  the  distribution  of  family  budgets:  (1)  as  the  family  income  in- 
creases, a  smaller  proportion  is  spent  for  food;  (2)  the  proportion  for  clothing  re- 
mains approximately  the  same;  (3)  the  proportion  of  expenditures  for  rent,  fuel, 
and  light  remains  invariably  the  same;  and  (4)  the  proportion  of  expenditures  for 
cultural  wants  rises  constantly.  See  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  76—80. 

36  Monroe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  867-868. 
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household  composition,  marital  status,  and  consumption  patterns  all 
point  to  this  conclusion. 

Although  the  size  of  the  family  has  been  declining  in  Western  so- 
ciety generally,  rural  families  are  universally  larger  than  urban 
families.  The  farm  population  of  the  United  States  in  1940  contained 
484  children  under  five  years  of  age  for  each  1,000  women  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  44.  The  comparable  figure  for  the  urban  popula- 
tion was  257  children  in  these  ages  per  1,000  women  aged  15  to  44. 
The  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  is  inversely  related  to  the  degree 
of  urbanity. 

Not  only  do  larger  proportions  of  farm  than  urban  people  reside  in 
private  households,  but  larger  proportions  of  the  farm  residents  are 
married.  They  marry  earlier  and  remain  married  longer  than  urban 
people.  As  is  well  known,  divorced  persons  are  more  likely  to  reside 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  The  analysis  of  household  composi- 
tion shows  that  farm  families  are  more  likely  than  urban  families  to 
incorporate  fringe  elements  into  the  household.  This  is  especially 
true  of  grandchildren  and  older  parents  who  are  economically  un- 
productive. 

A  great  deal  of  self-sufficiency  characterizes  the  consumption  pat- 
terns of  farm  families.  Food  and  fuel  often  are  produced  on  the  farm. 
Typically,  the  urban  family  spends  a  larger  proportion  of  its  income 
for  such  items  as  tobacco  and  reading  matter.  The  farm  family's 
savings  are  spent  largely  for  land,  herds,  and  working  capital,  while 
the  urban  family's  savings  often  take  the  form  of  stocks,  bonds,  and 
insurance. 


CHAPTER  5 

THE  INFORMAL  GROUP:  FRIENDSHIP, 
CLIQUE,  AND  MUTUAL-AID  TYPES 

In  all  societies,  the  group  of  greatest  importance  next  to  the  family 
is  the  small  clique,  informal  friendship^  or  mutual-aid  group.  In 
societies  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  type,  the  kinship  system  and 
the  friendship  or  mutual-aid  type  of  social  system  tend  to  merge. 
Elsewhere  the  groupings  are  more  likely  to  be  based  on  friendships 
developed  at  work,  play,  or  other  types  of  interaction.  In  case  of  mis- 
fortune, the  members  of  such  groups  are  the  first  to  offer  assistance 
or  consolation;  in  case  of  attainment  or  good  fortune,  they  offer  con- 
gratulations and  praise.  Whether  or  not  the  bonds  that  hold  such 
groups  together  are  kinship,  friendship,  or  both,  they  have  familistic 
Gemeinschaft  characteristics.  The  most  important  of  the  characteris- 
tics are  the  unlimited  responsibility  of  one  for  all  and  all  for  one,  and 
the  solidarity  which  results  from  converging  sentiments  and  interests. 
The  death  of  a  member  or  a  member's  grief  will  be  the  cause  of  real 
sorrow  in  the  informal  congeniality  or  mutual-aid  group.  The  happi- 
ness of  one  becomes  the  happiness  of  all.  If  one  asks  himself,  "If 
calamity  befalls  me  or  my  family,  to  whom  would  I  turn  for  help  and 


1  Although  there  are  variations,  we  do  not  distinguish  between  friendship 
groups,  congeniahty  groups,  cliques,  informal  groups,  and  autonomous  groups. 
Helen  H.  Jennings  has  made  the  important  discovery  that  people  frequently 
choose  different  associates  under  different  conditions.  Thus,  if  the  situation  per- 
mits ignoring  the  socially  and  culturally  imposed  considerations,  a  psyche-group 
may  result.  If  not,  a  socio-group  may  result.  See  "Leadership  and  Sociometric 
Choice,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  X,  No.  1,  February,  1947,  pp.  32  ff.  For  a  statement  of 
the  importance  of  these  groups,  see  Jacob  L.  Moreno,  Who  Shall  Survive?,  New 
York:  Beacon  House,  1934.  See  also  the  following  series  of  articles  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  "autonomous  groups"  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology, 
Vol.  XX,  No.  3,  November  1946,  pp.  154-188:  Sophia  M.  Robison,  Natha  Cohen, 
and  Murray  Sachs,  "An  Unsolved  Problem  in  Group  Loyalties  and  Conflicts,"  pp. 
154-162;  Carleton  S.  Coon,  "The  Universality  of  Natural  Groupings  in  Hvunan 
Societies,"  pp.  168-175;  R.  J.  Pulling,  "A  Public-School  Service  for  Autonomous 
Groups,"  pp.  176-180;  and  Maria  Rogers,  "United  Nations  and  Local  Groups," 
pp.  181-188. 
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consolation?"  he  will  probably  think  of  the  names  of  some  of  the 
members  of  his  friendship  and  mutual-aid  group. 

The  grouping,  as  we  shall  use  it,  is  the  same  as  that  designated  by 
Warner  and  his  co-workers^  as  the  clique.  In  the  pages  to  follow,  the 
terms  clique,  friendship,  informal,  and  mutual-aid  groups  are  used 
interchangeably.  As  Warner  and  his  workers  use  the  term,  a  clique 
is  a  non-kin  group,  "membership  in  which  may  vary  in  numbers  from 
two  to  thirty  or  more  people.  .  .  .  When  it  approaches  the  latter 
figure  in  size,  it  ordinarily  breaks  up  into  several  smaller  cliques.  It 
is  an  informal  association  because  it  has  no  explicit  rules  of  entrance, 
of  membership,  or  of  exit,  and  membership  behavior.  .  .  .  The  clique 
does  have  very  exacting  rules  of  custom  which  govern  the  relations 
of  its  members.  .  .  .  Members  speak  of  others  in  the  community  as 
outsiders.  .  .  .  Feelings  of  unity  may  even  reach  such  a  pitch  of  in- 
tensity that  a  clique  member  can  and  does  act  in  ways  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  own  family.  .  .  .  The  clique  may  or  may  not 
be  age-graded  .  .  .  unisexual  or  bisexual.  ...  Its  activities  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  social  position  and  relative  wealth  of  its  members."^ 

THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FRIENDSHIP 
AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  GROUPS 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  clique  or  friendship 
groups  in  our  comprehension  of  the  supporting  structure  and  senti- 
ments for  class  and  caste  and  for  all  formal  bureauratic  organizations, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
them  by  rural  sociologists.  Perhaps  part  of  the  explanation  for  the 
neglect  is  the  great  variety  of  these  groups  and  the  many  terms  by 
which  they  are  known.  In  some  places  one  speaks  of  his  "crowd";  in 
other  places  one  may  speak  of  one's  "set,"  "neighbors,"  "group," 
"friends,"  and  so  forth.  Such  groups  act  in  so  many  ways  that  they 


2  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern  Commu- 
nity, New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  194L 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  110-llL  The  importance  of  the  small  clique  or  friendship  group 
was  demonstrated  by  a  cross  section  study  of  6,789  representing  10th-  and 
12th-grade  high-school  students  of  Michigan.  The  following  categories  were 
chosen  by  the  respective  percentage  of  students  in  answer  to  the  question  "If 
I  were  employed  by  a  concern  I  would  prefer  to  work:  With  a  small  group 
of  workers  (under  25),  58%;  mostly  by  myself  but  with  a  few  contacts  with 
other  employees,  26%;  as  a  member  of  a  large  group  of  workers,  8%;  entirely 
by  myself,  4%;  and  no  response,  4%.  See  Youth  and  the  World  of  Work,  Social 
Research  Service,  Michigan  State  College,  p.  14. 
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almost  defy  classification.  They  may  turn  into  a  lynching  party,  or, 
in  an  Amish  farming  community,  they  may  meet  to  pray  for  a  mem- 
ber who  is  being  "shunned"  for  having  violated  a  taboo.  They  may  be 
teen-age  boys  whose  chief  satisfaction  is  gained  from  frightening 
adults  by  dangerous  and  dare-devil  acts,  or  they  may  be  the  old  men's 
groups  such  as  the  cuaird  which  meet  for  congeniality's  sake  but  per- 
form important  deliberative,  judicial,  and  other  functions,  as  de- 
scribed by  Arensberg.* 

Another  reason  why  rural  sociologists  have  ignored  them  is,  no 
doubt,  because  of  their  omnipresence.  Like  the  air,  one  takes  them 
for  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  class  differences,  the 
strong  note  of  equalitarianism  in  the  American  culture  may  lead  one 
to  consider  "cliques"  as  something  bad.  Those  who  participate  in 
clique  activity  may  be  thought  of  as  "connivers"  or  "politicians," 
terms  that  are  often  disparaging. 

The  "blind  spot"  that  rural  sociologists  have  had  for  the  clique  or 
friendship  group  has  been  partly  due  to  the  great  reliance  they  have 
put  on  the  categorical  questionnaire  or  field  schedule.  A  similar  criti- 
cism may  be  made  of  the  various  agencies  which  are  making  polling 
or  attitude  and  opinion  surveys.^ 

Almost  all  American  rural  sociologists  place  great  stress  upon  what 
they  call  the  neighborhood.  Most  of  them  consider  it  a  locality  group 
bounded  in  space  but  also  having  the  nature  of  the  friendship  or 
clique  group.  Neighborhood  and  community  groups  will  be  discussed 
in  Chapter  6,  but  it  should  be  stated  here  that  rural  sociologists  of 
the  past  have  been  very  unrealistic  in  considering  neighborhoods  as 
synonymous  with  mutual-aid  and  clique  groups.  If  only  people  who 
"neighbor"  were  considered  as  belonging  to  a  neighborhood,  and  if 

'^  Conrad  M.  Arensberg,  The  Irish  Countryman,  An  Anthropological  Study, 
New  York:  The  Macmilkn  Company,  1937,  pp.  130  ff. 

5  See  Charles  P.  Loomis,  "PoUtical  and  Occupational  Cleavages  in  a  Hanove- 
rian Village,  Germany,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  November  1946,  pp.  316— 
333.  Here  the  author  attempts  to  relate  the  morale  of  people  as  revealed  by  the 
Morale  Division  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  to  the  interac- 
tion patterns  of  the  people.  The  statistical  sampling  devices  used  by  public  opin- 
ion specialists  do  not  weigh  the  position  of  the  individual  in  the  network  of  hu- 
man relations  in  accordance  with  ability  to  influence  the  thinking  and  action  of 
the  people.  Obviously  an  isolated  individual's  morale  is  not  as  important  as  a 
"star"  to  whom  all  in  his  own  clique  or  in  the  community  may  look  for  advice. 
Statistically  there  are  as  many  stars  as  there  are  isolates  in  many  communities.  See 
also  Herbert  Blumer,  "Public  Opinion  and  Public  Opinion  Polling,"  American 
Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  5,  October  1948,  pp.  549-554. 
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each  neighbor  neighbored  with  all  the  others,  forming  a  single  system, 
the  clique  and  the  neighborhood  would  be  one  and  the  same.  Any- 
one who  has  lived  in  rural  areas  knows  that  geographical  neighbor- 
hoods are  seldom  single  social  systems  in  this  sense.  Actually,  most 
rural  neighborhoods  and  communities  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  interaction  among  families  and  individuals  are  made  up  of  several 
systems  of  interaction.  Very  frequently  in  most  rural  villages  or  neigh- 
borhoods, there  are  bitter  feuds  and  cleavages  between  several  sys- 
tems. Farm  village  cultures  such  as  one  finds  in  Latin  America,  the 
Orient,  and  in  eastern  and  western  Europe  are  often  torn  by  family 
and  other  feuds.  Sometimes  these  systems,  although  existing  in  the 
same  small  area,  occupy  different  places  in  the  class  scale  and  have 
few  social  relationships  with  one  another.  It  is  ridiculous  to  group  sys- 
tems in  different  classes— systems  that  are  solidary  within  but  antago- 
nistic with  one  another— into  a  unit  called  a  neighborhood  and  to  con- 
sider this  unit  the  same  as  the  clique,  friendship,  or  mutual-aid  group.*' 
We  do  not  deny  the  importance  of  locality  groups,  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  Chapters  6  and  7.  On  occasion,  a  clique  or  friendship  group 
may  have  the  same  membership  as  a  neighborhood.  In  such  cases,  "the 
most  elemental  social  group  beyond  the  family  in  the  dispersed  type  of 
settlement  is  the  neighborhood."'  However,  throughout  the  world,  in 
village  and  isolated  farming  areas  alike,  locality  groupings  are  not  as 
important  in  personality  formation  and  individual  orientation  as  the 


^  Rural  sociologists  have  recognized  that  southern  neighborhoods  include  two 
caste  groups  which  may  be  separated  by  various  barriers,  but  Smith  says:  "The 
neighborhood  has  been  well  defined  as  the  next  group  beyond  the  family  which 
has  sociological  significance.  ...  In  all  parts  of  the  nation,  the  families  tributary 
to  a  local  institution  such  as  an  open-country  church,  a  crossroads  store,  a  one- 
room  school,  or  an  organization  such  as  grange,  club,  etc.,  constitute  genuine 
neighborhoods.  Thus,  for  example,  thirty  to  forty  families  in  an  area  of  about  five 
square  miles  may  maintain  a  public  school;  and  about  this  institution  enough 
other  activities  may  be  polarized  to  make  it  a  real  neighborhood."  T.  Lynn  Smith, 
The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1947,  pp.  331-332. 

Smith,  however,  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  clique  group,  as  proved  by 
his  description  of  the  informal  cooperative  arrangements  among  friendly  fam- 
ilies who  distribute  meat  at  a  butchering.  See  T.  Lynn  Smith  and  Lauren  C.  Post, 
"The  Country  Butchery:  A  Cooperative  Institution,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  II, 
No.  3,  September  1937,  pp.  335-337. 

"^  Paul  H.  Landis,  Rural  Life  in  Process,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1948,  p.  22.  See  also  Charles  P.  Loomis,  "The  Most  Frequently  Chosen 
Sociogram,  or  the  Seduction  of  the  Rural  Sociologists  by  Neighborhood  Theorv  " 
Sociometry,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  August  1948,  pp.  230  ff.  '  '  - 
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smaller  friendship  groups.  Nor  is  it  common  for  locality  and  congen- 
iality groups  to  overlap  in  the  sense  that,  as  social  systems,  they  have 
the  same  membership  and  interaction  pattern.  This  should  become 
evident  in  the  paragraphs  to  follow. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  FRIENDSHIP 
AND  MUTUAL-AID  GROUPS 

As  the  American  frontier  was  settled,  farmers  depended  upon  their 
neighbors  for  many  things,  including  protection,  social  interaction, 
and  mutual  aid  of  all  kinds.  Groups  of  neighbors  participated  in  husk- 
ing, logging,  house-raising,  threshing,  and  many  other  types  of  "bees" 
and  "socials."  These  affairs,  if  of  any  size,  usually  included  members 
from  several  groups  such  as  those  we  designate  as  clique  groups, 
which  furnished  the  every-day  cooperation  needed  to  live  on  the 
frontier.  Although  most  students  of  rural  sociology  or  their  parents 
have  lived  on  this  frontier  and  know  the  true  meaning  of  the  mutual- 
aid  groups,  we  must  look  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  to  study  the 
evolution  of  clique  groups,  because  the  frontier  has  gone.  One  of  the 
authors  undertook  to  do  this  in  the  resettlement  and  subsistence 
homestead  communities  established  during  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration.^ 

METHODS  USED  IN  DISCOVERING  CLIQUES 
IN  DYESS  COLONY 

One  of  the  colonies  studied  intensively  was  the  Dyess  Colony,  lo- 
cated in  the  rich  delta  section  in  Mississippi  County,  Arkansas.  This 
colony,  established  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, embraced  about  600  families  selected  mainly  from  the  low-in- 
come groups  of  owners  and  tenant  farmers.  These  farmers  were  relo- 
cated on  farm  units  varying  in  size  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  of  till- 
able land. 

Operational  methods  were  attempted  in  the  study  of  the  clique 
groupings  in  the  resettlement  and  subsistence  homestead  communi- 
ties. As  stated  in  Chapter  1,  a  social  system  is  a  system  of  interper- 
sonal relationships.  If  clique  or  mutual-aid  groups  exist  in  reality, 
observation  of  the  interaction  of  the  people  should  reveal  them.  If 
one  had  a  large  number  of  concealed  motion-picture  cameras  trained 
on  all  parts  of  an  inhabited  area  at  all  times,  one  could,  by  assigning 

^  Part  of  the  results  of  these  studies  is  printed  in  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural 
Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  College  Book  Store,  1945,  Chs.  1-4. 
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each  person  a  number,  calculate  the  time  each  pair  spent  together. 
One  could  then  study  the  groupings  and  arbitrarily  choose  a  mini- 
mum of  a  given  type  of  voluntary  interaction  which  one  person  must 
have  with  another  in  order  to  be  considered  as  belonging  in  his 
clique.  By  studying  relations  of  a  given  pair  with  others,  one  could 
determine  each  person's  clique  group.  Thus,  one  might  find  that  in  a 
given  unit  of  time,  number  4  spent  three  hours  with  numbers  6,  7, 
8,  and  9;  two  hours  with  number  5;  and  one  hour  with  number  10. 
When  all  the  observations  had  been  made,  and  the  time  each  person 
spent  with  others  had  been  calculated,  one  might  decide  that  all  these 
persons  belonged  to  a  clique. 

Although  machines  have  been  devised  to  study  interaction  in  this 
manner,^  the  interaction  patterns  that  follow  were  constructed  from 
observation  or  from  interviews  with  the  people,  who  were  asked  with 
whom  they  visited,  exchanged  work,  and  borrowed  or  loaned  farm 
implements.  Of  course,  the  activity  which  one  would  choose  to  reveal 
the  clique  groupings  would  depend  upon  the  culture.  In  the  cultures 
in  which  the  authors  have  worked,  informal  visiting,  exchanging 
work,  or  borrowing  have  revealed  what  various  tests  proved  to  be 
significant  relationships.^"  Since  intensive  studies  have  proved  that 
any  one  of  these  three  indices  resembles  the  others  very  closely,  but 
that  visiting  is  the  most  significant  indicator  of  social  status,^^  visiting 
will  be  used  in  the  description  of  the  Dyess  community. 

As  Figure  29,  a  sociogram  of  Oxapampa,  Peru  indicates,  many 
clique  groups  such  as  the  five-family  clique  to  the  extreme  right  were 
revealed  from  visiting  patterns.  Although  all  live  in  a  neighborhood 
or  community,  it  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  sav  that  beyond  the 
family  the  neighborhood  is  the  most  important  group  for  the  indi- 


^  Eliot  D.  Chappie  and  Gordon  Donald,  Jr.,  "A  Mediod  for  Evaluating  Su- 
pervisory Personnel,"  Harvard  Business  Revieio,  Winter  1946,  pp.  197-214. 

^°  A  study  of  the  visiting  patterns  of  an  isolated  colony,  Oxapampa,  Peru,  re- 
vealed that  visiting  relationships,  when  classified  on  the  basis  of  percentage 
within  and  across  racial  groups,  revealed  that  inter-visiting  and  intemiarriage  had 
almost  the  same  proportions  of  "mLxed"  and  "pure"  relations.  Naturallv  children 
were  born  in  the  same  proportions.  Forty-two  and  forty-four  percent  respec- 
tively of  the  visiting  relationships  and  marriages  involved  whites  onh'.  Thirt\'- 
nine  percent  of  the  births  were  all  white.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Or- 
ganization, p.  263. 

11  Donald  G.  Hay,  "A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Social  Participation  of 
Rural  Households,"  Rural  Sociologij,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  3,  September  1948,  pp.  285- 
294. 
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viduals  of  this  area.  Anyone  who  has  Hved  in  such  communities 
knows  that  chque  groupings  are  very  important.  Similar  techniques 
were  used  in  the  study  of  the  Dyess  Colony. 
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Fig.  29.  Clique  groups  as  revealed  by  inter-visiting  among  families  at  Oxa- 
pampa,  Peru,  1943.  The  size  of  the  circle  representing  each  family  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  frequency  of  visiting.  Families  are  classified  according  to  race,  and 
the  arrows  linking  visiting  families  denote  direction  of  visit.  (Adapted  from 
C.  P.  Loomis,  "Visiting  Patterns  and  Miscegenation  at  Oxapampa,  Peru,"  Ru- 
ral Sociology,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1,  March  1944,  p.  68.) 

Shortly  after  most  of  the  settlers  had  been  moved  onto  the  Dyess 
project,  each  family  was  interviewed  at  home.  Among  data  gathered 
at  this  interview  were  the  names  of  the  five  families  which  the  family 
visited  most  frequently,  the  five  it  exchanged  work  with  most  fre- 
quently, and  the  five  it  loaned  farm  implements  most  frequently. 
Since  the  settlers  had  for  the  most  part  come  from  different  communi- 
ties, about  95  percent  of  the  associating  families  at  the  time  of  the 
interview  were  new  acquaintances.  In  the  communities  from  which 
they  had  come,  30  percent  of  the  families  with  whom  they  had  visited 
were  kinfolk  as  compared  with  5  percent  in  the  colony.  Thus,  we  may 
assume  that  the  manner  in  which  cliques  formed  would  not  be  any 
more  influenced  by  the  original  ties  of  the  settlers  than  was  true  on 
the  frontier.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  note  that  at  Dyess  Colony 
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46  percent  of  the  visiting  families  had  started  their  acquaintanceship 
by  following  the  rural  American  custom  of  one  party  taking  the  initia- 
tive to  pay  the  other  a  visit.  Twenty-three  percent  met  fortuitously, 
9  percent  met  when  giving  or  receiving  aid,  and  2  percent  met  in 
church  or  another  formal  organization. 

Evolution  and  Function  of  Cliques  or  Friendship  Groups  in  Dyess 
Colony.^-  The  original  visiting  patterns  in  Dyess  Colony  are  depicted 
in  Figure  30.  On  this  chart  the  families  are  represented  by  small  cir- 
cles, and  visiting  relationships  between  the  families  by  lines  between 
the  circles.  Careful  study  will  enable  the  reader  to  find  the  cliques. 
For  example,  two  near  the  center  of  the  chart  are  designated  as  A  and 
B.  Many  others  can  be  found.  It  must  be  recognized  that  most  of  the 
families  had  lived  on  the  project  less  than  a  year  when  the  study  was 
made.  Mutual-aid  groupings,  which  were  also  charted,  were  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  families  visited  most  frequently  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  reproduced  here.  Since  all  the  families  often  met  in  the 
project  center  and  carried  on  most  of  their  trading  and  formal  social 
life  there,  some  rural  sociologists  might  call  the  whole  colony  a 
trade-center  community  and  the  small  groupings  neighborhoods. 
The  following  discussion  should  emphasize  the  error  of  this  assump- 
tion. 

That  these  clique  groups  were  important  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  two  years  after  the  study  the  decision  to  remain  or  to  leave  the 
colony  depended  more  upon  clique  relationships  than  upon  any  other 
factor.  The  families  represented  by  the  heavy  circles  all  left  the  colony 
during  this  two-year  period;  those  represented  by  thin  circles  stayed. 
By  studying  the  sociogram,  the  reader  may  find  many  cliques  of  "stay- 
ers" and  "leavers."  A  careful  study  was  made  of  the  cleavage  which 
existed  between  those  who  stayed  and  those  who  left.  As  would  be 
expected,  all  statistical  measures  of  these  cleavages  indicate  that  they 
were  very  great.  ^^ 

The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  leave  the  project  was  not  made 
on  the  basis  of  cool,  rational  self-interest  of  individuals.  Frustration 
was  high,  and  the  decision  to  leave  was  made  in  the  mental  climate 
of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft.  Many  colonists  who  realized  after 
leaving  that  they  had  forfeited  the  possibility  of  owning  the  nicest 
house  and  farm  they  could  ever  have,  and  who  realized  that  they  had 
left  a  community  which  entitled  them  to  excellent  schools  and  other 

12  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  pp.  41-123. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  122-123. 
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facilities,  once  away  and  alone,  regretted  leaving  under  the  emotional 
stress  of  clique  influence  which  required  that  the  group  manifest  its 
dissatisfaction  by  moving  away  as  a  unit.  They  left  as  a  result  of  con- 
fusion and  frustration,  which  varied  according  to  the  leadership  and 
nature  of  the  cliques  or  the  "grapevines"  through  which  passed  ru- 
mors of  various  types  adverse  to  the  administration.  Once  away,  they 
were  no  longer  a  part  of  the  cliques  that  rebelled  at  the  changes  in 
policies  regarding  the  type  of  tenure  by  which  the  settlers  would 
hold  the  land,  the  rates  they  would  pay,  and  other  controls  and 
changes.  Many  wanted  to  come  back. 

The  cliques,  as  originally  constituted  and  as  depicted  in  Figure  30, 
were  based  in  large  measure  on  random  choice,  because  settlers  were 
given  their  holdings  in  this  manner.  After  two  years,  when  40  percent 
of  the  families  had  left,  the  remaining  families  found  more  compatible 
associates  at  considerable  distance.  Twenty-two  months  later,  the 
original  cliques  had  dissolved  to  a  considerable  extent;  the  relation- 
ships, when  plotted  on  a  chart  similar  to  Figure  30,  criss-cross  it  in  a 
most  complicated  manner.  Figure  31,  based  upon  reports  from  school 
children  concerning  how  their  parents  visited,  indicates  the  changes. 

The  clique  structure,  when  it  became  stabilized,  proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  cliques  are  not  neighborhoods  as  ordinarily 
defined  by  many  rural  sociologists.  The  cliques  which  now  comprise 
the  Dyess  Colony,  like  all  the  others  which  are  graphically  depicted 
in  the  following  pages,  would  defy  localization  as  isolated  systems. 
In  the  entire  colony  there  are  some  sixty  or  seventy  groupings.  Their 
significance  for  agricultural  extension,  personality  development,  se- 
curity of  the  families,  and  administration,  are  extremely  important; 
but  they  are  not  localities  and  neighborhoods.  Neighborhood  delinea- 
tors who  expect  to  draw  lines  around  individual  interaction  patterns 
will  never  be  able  to  do  so  without  including  the  interaction  patterns 
of  a  number  of  cliques.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  visiting,  borrowing, 
and  exchanging  work  takes  place  within  the  confines  of  Dyess  Colony, 
and  that  the  whole  area  is  very  important  to  the  people  who  identify 
themselves  with  and  have  loyalty  to  it.  Nevertheless,  the  small  clique, 
friendship,  and  mutual-aid  groups  which  eventually  evolved  at  Dyess 
are,  next  to  the  family,  more  important  in  the  lives  of  the  families  than 
the  Dyess  neighborhood.  This  is  true  generally  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhoods and  communities  of  the  world.  More  important  than  locality 
groups  are  the  families  and  the  clique,  or  friendship  groups,  which 
usually  are  the  most  important  groups  beyond  the  family. 
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DISTANCE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CLIQUES,  CUMBERLAND  HOMESTEADS,  TENNESSEE" 

In  the  discussion  of  Dyess  Colony,  when  only  about  5  percent  of 
the  families  which  were  interacting  through  visiting,  borrowing,  or 
exchanging  work  knew  one  another  before  resettlement,  the  point  was 
made  that  new  acquaintances  formed  cliques  composed  of  "close" 
neighbors.  At  Cumberland  Homesteads  in  Tennessee,  a  subsistence 
homestead  project  of  some  180  families  where  settlement  was  also 
random,  this  is  borne  out  even  more  dramatically.  The  visiting  re- 
lationships of  the  various  families  who  had  not  known  one  another 
before  coming  to  Crossville  are  plotted  on  Figure  32.  It  will  be  noted 
that  these  cliques  are  of  the  nature  of  small  locality  groups.  Some 
rural  sociologists  would  call  them  tiny  neighborhoods.  Figure  33  de- 
scribes the  visiting  patterns  of  families  who  knew  one  another  before 
coming  to  the  project.  This  pattern  of  relationship  is  much  more  typi- 
cal of  farming  areas  than  the  pattern  shown  in  Figure  30  for  Dyess 
Colony,  or  in  Figure  32  for  families  at  Cumberland  Homesteads  who 
were  not  acquainted  before  resettlement.  After  a  number  of  years  the 
visiting  pattern  of  the  whole  Cumberland  Homestead  project  will 
resemble  that  in  Figure  33.  The  more  convenient  and  rapid  the  mode 
of  transportation,  the  wider  will  be  the  area  covered  by  the  clique 
groups  and  the  less  they  will  resemble  neighborhoods. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  TEMPORARY  DISSOLUTION  OF 
CLIQUES -BOSQUE,  NEW  MEXICO^^ 

In  times  of  crisis  the  members  of  cliques,  like  the  members  of  other 
groups,  may  not  interact  with  one  another  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
grouping.  Interaction  may  be  so  absorbed  into  the  whole  communitv 
that  the  smaller  groups  take  less  of  the  time  of  the  members  than 
they  did  previously.  In  such  instances  the  observer  may  falsely  as- 
sume that  the  cliques  have  passed  out  of  existence.  At  the  resettle- 
ment project  of  Bosque,  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  authors  witnessed 
the  temporary  collaboration  of  antagonistic  clique  groups.  The  colo- 
nists were  from  three  areas  in  New  Mexico:  Spanish-speaking  people 
from  the  original  area  of  Bosque  in  Valencia  County;  Anglos  from  a 
dry-farming  area  near  Mills  in  Harding  County;  and  hunters  and 
ranchers  from  Taos  County.  The  two  diflferent  Anglo  groups  had  be- 


1*  Ibid.,  pp.  41-123. 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  41-123. 
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come  quite  antagonistic  toward  one  another.  Fist  fights  and  general 
rough-house  tactics  at  project  social  affairs  made  it  difficult  for  the 
administration  because  the  two  groups  were  always  quarreling.  The 
two  groups  had  originally  been  settled  in  separate  parts  of  the  project, 
and  a  road  called  the  "Mason-Dixon  line"  divided  them.  Later  a  series 
of  difficulties  brought  the  groups  together.  They  staged  a  joint  strike 
against  the  government  in  protest  against  regulations  coming  from 
Washington,  and  began  to  do  things  cooperatively.  After  this  coop- 
erative effort.  Figure  34  was  drawn  to  show  how  the  families  were 
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Fig.  34.  Visiting  relationships  between  families  at  Bosque  Farms,  New  Mex- 
ico, 1937.  Each  ring  represents  tlie  location  of  a  dwelling,  and  the  hatching  indi- 
cates the  county  of  origin.  The  lines  indicating  the  direction  of  the  visiting  dis- 
tinguishes between  old  and  new  acquaintances  and  kinship.  (Source:  C.  P. 
Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  College  Book 
Store,  1945,  p.  120;  illustration  adapted  from  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 
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interacting.  In  this  figure  the  relative  geographical  location  of  the 
settlers  has  been  retained.  From  statistical  analysis  of  data  shown  on 
Figure  34  and  from  data  elsewhere  available,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  conflict  with  the  government  administration  and  other 
mutual  concerns  eliminated  the  cleavages  between  the  two  Anglo 
groups.  Figure  34  may  be  useful  in  demonstrating  that,  although  the 
42  families  constituted  a  group,  cliques  exist  within  this  "neighbor- 
hood" or  "community."  By  use  of  the  matrix  analysis,  the  cliques  can 
be  determined  in  several  hours'  time.^'^ 

The  importance  of  cliques  such  as  those  described  in  the  Dyess 
Colony,  Bosque  Farms,  and  Cumberland  Homesteads  should  be  ob- 
vious. If  clique  interactions  furnish  the  channels  of  communication 
through  which  rumor  flows,  and  if  the  clique  leaders  and  the  values 
and  sentiments  of  the  clique  organization  determine  whether  or  not 
people  are  to  remain  in  a  resettlement  project,  these  same  channels 
of  communication,  leaders,  and  sentiments  will  condition  the  actions 
and  policies  of  skilled  educators  or  administrators.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  cliques  are  small  locality  groups  formed  in  abnormal 
circumstances,  as  in  Dyess  during  the  early  stages  of  development,  or 
whether  they  constitute  a  continuous  chain  of  relationships  of  dozens 
of  cliques  which  have  members  scattered  through  a  rather  large  area, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  they  are  extremely  important. 

The  importance  of  the  congeniality  group  has  been  brought  out  by 
studies  of  the  mental  disturbances  of  soldiers  during  World  War  11. 
The  clique  groups  formed  by  men  in  the  armed  forces  differ  from 
the  rural  cliques,  in  that  the  former  were  rarely  composed  of  previous 
familial  associates.  Such  groups  do  form  in  rural  areas,  but  they  are 
typical  only  of  frontier  or  new  communities.  Often  the  men  who  left 
solidary  family  or  civilian  clique  groups  in  an  established  community 
to  enter  the  army  regressed  under  stress.  That  is,  thev  reverted  to  a 
previous  period  in  the  life  cycle  when  they  were  dependent.  How- 
ever, most  normal  fighting  men  formed  strong  friendship  or  clique 
groups  in  their  combat  units.  These  groups  represent  chiefly  a  familis- 
tic  Gemeinschaft  phase  of  the  military  organization,  which,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  is  a  Gesellschaft  organization.  The  regressive  behavior 
was  not  serious  as  long  as  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  group  remained 
intact,  because  the  combat  group  carried  the  individual  along.  As  in 
many  bureaucracies,  these  groups  form  to  give  individuals  required 

18  Elaine  Forsyth  and  Leo  Katz,  "A  Matrix  Approach  to  the  Analysis  of  So- 
ciometric  Data,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  November  1946,  pp.  340-347. 
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familistic  Gemeinschaft-type  of  security.  In  the  military  service,  seri- 
ous personality  difficulties  frequently  manifested  themselves  when 
combat  groups  under  great  stress  were  dissolved  through  casualties 
or  when  personnel  was  shifted.  In  these  situations,  as  stated  by 
Grinker,^^  "regression  of  ego  functions"  took  place  because  the  de- 
pendence of  the  individual  had  no  supporting  structure.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  servicemen  had  in  reintegrating  themselves  into  civilian 
life  was  related  to  the  hold  that  "buddy  groups"  had  on  them.  Many 
members  of  the  armed  forces  saw  the  "other  side"  of  war— i.e.,  a  com- 
panionship they  valued  more  highly  than  what  they  had  known  in 
civilian  life.^® 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RURAL  CLIQUE  AND 
FRIENDSHIP  GROUPS 

There  are  many  types  of  cliques  and  informal  mutual-aid  groups. 
One  cannot  stay  long  in  a  New  England  or  a  Spanish-speaking  village 
in  the  United  States  without  noting  great  differences  in  the  informal 
groupings.  In  New  England  one  is  impressed  with  the  reserve  and 
lack  of  intense  interaction  maintained  in  all  groups,  and  the  general 
attitude  that  neighbors  should  "stay  in  their  places."  In  Spanish- 
speaking  villages  there  is  much  more  interaction  in  which  friendships 
as  well  as  antagonistic  relations  emerge,  and  this  interaction,  at  least 
on  the  surface,  is  more  intense  and  emotion-laden. 

Blood  Ties.  Among  comparable  clique  groupings,  probably  the 
most  significant  measurable  difference  between  cultural  regions  is 
the  proportion  of  interacting  families  which  are  interrelated  through 
kinship  ties.  In  one  study  of  lower-class  Gotton  Belt  farmers  in  South 
Garolina,  Arkansas,  and  North  Garolina,  and  of  general  and  self- 

7  7  '  O 

sufficing  area  farmers  in  Tennessee,^ ^  approximately  one-third  of  the 
interacting  families  who  visited,  borrowed  farm  implements,  and  ex- 


^'^  Roy  R.  Grinker  and  John  P.  Spiegel,  Men  Under  Stress,  Philadelphia:  Blak- 
iston  Co.,  1945.  The  great  significance  of  the  group,  leadership,  morale,  mother- 
love,  and  self-love,  is  observed. 

1^  Students  in  the  authors'  classes  in  rural  sociology  have  been  requested  to 
place  their  owm  families  and  the  military  units  with  which  they  were  best  ac- 
quainted on  the  continua  presented  in  Chapter  1  and  Appendix  A.  It  was  found 
that  students  -with  military  experience  placed  military  units  closer  to  their  fami- 
lies than  those  without  military  experience.  Thus,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
"ideal  type"  of  the  military  is  more  rational,  functionally  specific,  secular,  and 
impersonal  than  it  actually  is  in  reality. 

19  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  p.  74. 
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changed  work  were  related.  Similar  results^"  were  found  in  a  sample 
of  823  white  farm  families  of  all  classes  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  to- 
bacco areas,  but  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  blood  relation- 
ships among  clique  members  for  53  Negro  farm  families.  In  newer 
areas,  such  as  among  West  Texan  families  later  resettled  at  Ropes- 
ville  Farms  in  Hockley  County,  Texas,  and  among  families  in  the 
Klamath  Falls  Irrigation  Project  in  Oregon  and  California,  one  of  the 
authors  found  that  only  about  one-fifth  and  one-tenth,  respectively, 
of  the  interacting  families  were  related  by  blood  ties."^  In  the  Dutch 
community  of  South  Holland,  south  of  Chicago,  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  members  of  clique  groups  were  related  by  blood  ties.^^ 
In  the  Spanish-speaking  village.  El  Cerrito,  New  Mexico,  over  90 
percent  of  the  visiting,  borrowing,  and  exchanging  work  was  done 
among  relatives.-^  When  the  friendship  and  informal  mutual-aid 
groupings  are  for  the  most  part  among  kinfolks,  obviously  the  group- 
ings are  of  the  familistic  Gemeinshaft  type.  Many  isolated  minority 
groups  are  of  this  nature.  Also  the  older  the  settlement  and  the  less 
the  mobility,  the  larger  will  be  the  proportions  of  clique  members 
who  are  related  by  blood  ties. 

The  data  at  hand  indicate  that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  members 
of  farm  families  who  visit,  exchange  work,  and  borrow  farm  imple- 
ments are  not  related.  Therefore,  these  are  not  as  a  rule  family  groups. 
Neither  are  they  locality  groups  any  more  than  are  such  formal  groups 
as  church  congregations  or  local  farmers'  organizations.  Regardless 
of  whether  neighborhoods  exist  as  social  systems,  the  congeniality 
groups  are  usually  the  next  groups  in  importance  beyond  the  family 
and  tend  to  be  smaller  than  the  neighborhood.  Figure  35  is  a  graphic 
expression  of  the  interaction  of  the  individual  as  it  is  confined  to  tlie 
various  groups  in  which  he  functions. 

Functions  of  Cliques.  When  a  farmer  has  interactions  with  twelve 
other  farmers,  does  he  visit,  borrow,  and  exchange  work  with  all  of 
them?  In  other  words,  do  the  relationships  overlap?  For  the  families 
studied  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Alabama, 


20  E.  A.  Schuler,  Social  Status  and  Farm  Tenure— Attitudes  and  Social  Condi- 
tions of  Corn  Belt  and  Cotton  Belt  Farmers,  Social  Research  Report  No.  IV, 
Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  April  1938,  p.  203. 

'1  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  pp.  71  ff. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

23  Olen  Leonard  and  C.  P.  Loomis,  Culture  of  a  Contemporary  Rural  Commu- 
nity: El  Cerrito,  New  Mexico,  Rural  Life  Studies  1,  Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  1941. 
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Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  prior  to  resettlement  almost  60  percent  of 
the  families  reporting  inter-visiting  did  not  exchange  work  or  borrow 
implements  from  one  another.  Among  members  in  other  clique 
groupings  studied  at  South  Holland,  Tortugas,  and  Kalmath  Falls, 
of  the  families  who  engaged  in  visiting,  over  90  percent  reported 


Fig.  35.  Schematic  diagram  showing  the  interaction 
of  the  individual  in  rural  areas.  As  the  individual  moves 
out  from  the  center,  distance  increases  and  the  degree  of 
intimacy  decreases. 

that  they  were  visiting  only.  However,  there  are  variations  in  the 
tendency  for  the  relationships  to  overlap.  Thus,  if  a  farmer  reported 
that  he  exchanged  work  with  three  farmers,  less  than  one  of  these 
farmers,  on  the  average,  would  only  exchange  work  with  the  fanner. 
The  others  would  borrow  and  visit  with  him.  However,  if  a  farmer 
reported  that  five  families  visited  with  him,  approximately  three 
would  visit  only  and  the  other  two  would  exchange  work  and  borrow 
farm  implements.  Obviously,  many  factors  are  important  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  overlapping.  Type  of  farming  and  social  class 
are  very  important  determinants.  Upper-class  ranchers,  planters,  and 
fruit  farmers  do  not  exchange  work  or  borrow  much. 

Are  the  cliques  utilitarian  groupings  of  the  Gesellschaft  type,  es- 
tablished rationally  on  a  contractual  basis,  or  are  they  true  familistic 
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Gemeinschaft-like  groupings?  In  terms  of  the  criteria  presented  in 
Chapter  1  and  Appendix  A,  the  famiHstic  Gemeinschaft  type  of  in- 
teraction, among  other  characteristics,  must  possess  norms  which  are 
blanket  and  unlimited.  Solidary  or  converging  interests  and  senti- 
ments and  face-to-face  communication  must  bind  the  individual  to 
his  clique.  For  the  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Alabama,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  families,  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  clique  group  families  reported  that  their  children  played 
together  in  their  original  communities.^*  Certainly  most  groups  whose 
members  wish  to  have  their  children  play  together  are  more  apt  to 
have  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  characteristics  than  are  members 
who  are  not  willing  to  have  their  children  play  together. 

Another  test  which  may  be  applied  to  the  visiting  cliques  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  their  familistic  Gemeischaft-like  nature  is  common 
responsibilities  in  associations.  In  the  seven  groups  mentioned  above, 
almost  one-half  of  the  interacting  pairs  attended  the  same  church. 
Comparable  percentages  for  colonies  in  Klamath  Falls,  South  Hol- 
land, and  Tortugas,  were  33,  61,  and  100  percent,  respectively.  Mem- 
bership in  and  attendance  at  the  same  non-religious  organizations  on 
the  part  of  interacting  families  amounted  to  20  percent  of  the  persons 
in  the  visiting  cliques  in  the  seven  samples  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and 
General  and  Self-Sufficing  areas. 

Most  of  the  families  in  the  South  lived  close  together.  For  the  sam- 
ple in  the  seven  states,  the  average  distance  between  visiting  fami- 
lies' homes  was  one  mile.  At  Klamath  Falls  it  was  about  five  miles, 
and  at  South  Holland  approximately  three  miles.  With  modern  means 
of  transportation,  these  could  not  be  called  secondary  groups  insofar 
as  distance  between  their  homes  is  concerned.  An  analvsis  of  the 
various  traits  these  families  had  in  common,  presented  elsewhere, -° 
leaves  the  impression  that  they  were  solidary  groupings. 

Cliques  and  Tenure  Groups.  Clique  relations  in  New  England  and 
southern  cities-*'  indicate  that  urban  clique  members  are  usualh'  of 


-4  Tliis  index  of  solidarity  is  obviously  not  satisfactory  when  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  interacting  families  have  no  children.  This  explains  whv  the  percent- 
ages of  associating  families  whose  children  played  together  were  lower  for  the 
groups  having  fewer  children  studied  at  South  Holland,  Illinois;  Tortugas,  New 
Mexico;  and  the  irrigation  project  at  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 

'5  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  Chapter  2. 

-6  See  Warner  and  Lunt,  op.  cit.,  p.  90,  and  Allison  Da\'is,  B.  B.  Gardner, 
and  M.  R.  Gardner,  Deep  South,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1941. 
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the  same  social  class.  Only  family  members  are  more  apt  to  fall  in 
the  same  social  class,  as  defined  by  Warner,  than  clique  members. 
As  will  be  explained  later,  Warner  and  his  co-workers  developed  a 
new  approach,  dependent  upon  identification,  interaction,  and  inter- 
personal relations,  to  ascertain  and  describe  the  various  classes. 
Among  rural  sociologists,  tenure  classes  have  for  many  years  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  bases  for  stratification.  Although  we 
now  know  that  this  is  an  ineffective  means  of  designating  social  class, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  clique  groups  include  members  of  several 
tenure  classes.  For  instance,  in  the  1,176  farmers  interviewed  by 
Schuler  and  his  co-workers,-^  among  northern  Corn  Belt  owners  and 
southern  cotton  and  tobacco  owners,  both  white  and  Negro,  only 
about  half  of  those  reporting  indicated  that  they  confined  their  visit- 
ing, borrowing,  and  exchanging  work  to  other  owner  families.  (See 
Figure  36.)  As  would  be  expected,  this  study  revealed  that  very  little 
social  interaction  was  reported  as  taking  place  between  the  white 
and  colored  races.  However,  within  each  race  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  interaction  within  cliques  which  passed  over  tenure  lines,  thus 
proving  that  land  tenure  is  not  always  an  effective  basis  for  describ- 
ing classes  in  rural  areas,  if  we  use  the  class  concept  developed  by 
Warner  and  his  associates. 

Other  Characteristics  of  Cliques.  There  are  many  indications  that 
members  of  friendship  or  clique  groups  are  similar  in  that  they  be- 
long to  the  same  sub-group  or  follow  the  same  life  pattern.  To  test 
this  hypothesis,  correlation  coefficients  were  calculated  for  thou- 
sands of  paired  relationships  obtained  from  resettlement  groups  to 
determine  in  what  respects  the  interacting  groups  were  most  alike. ^^ 

As  might  be  expected,  associating  families  tend  to  resemble  one 
another  in  economic  status,  as  represented  by  total  value  of  family 
living.  They  are  less  alike  in  the  amount  of  schooling  of  the  parents, 
but  there  are  other  attributes  in  which  the  families  tend  to  be  more 
similar.  These  attributes  are  related  to  various  types  of  social  inter- 
action or  symbols  of  status.  For  instance,  interacting  families  resem- 
ble one  another  in  money  spent  during  the  year  for  social  activities 
and  recreation,  reading  material,  and  clothing.  They  are  also  similar 
in  the  number  of  both  religious  and  non-religious  organizations  in 
which  they  participate. 


27  Schuler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  192-206. 

28  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  Table  15,  p.  83. 
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Fig.  36.  Percentage  distribution  by  tenure  of  the  families  with  whom  inform- 
ants' families  had  most  frequent  social  contact,  by  tenure  of  informant.  (Repro- 
duced from  E.  A.  Schuler,  Social  Status  and  Farm  Tenure,  U.S.D.A.  Social  Re- 
search Report  No.  IV,  April  1938,  p.  196.) 
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Both  Sanderson  and  Smith  give  the  South  credit  for  having  the 
strongest  neighborhoods.-''  In  Pridgen's  Mill  neighborhood  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  of  Covington  County,  Mississippi,  a  large  proportion  of 
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Fig.  37.  Visiting  relationships  in  the  Pridgen's  Mill  neighborhood, 
Covington  County,  Mississippi.  Note  that  most  of  the  visiting  occurs 
M'ithin  the  confines  of  tlie  neighborhood. 


29  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  320,  and  Dwight  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociology  and  Rural 
Social  Organization,  New  York:  John  WUey  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1942,  p.  234. 
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the  visiting  among  families  goes  on  within  the  neighborhood. ^°  There 
are  famihes,  such  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  in  Figure  37,  who,  because  of 
the  considerable  number  of  families  with  whom  they  visit  occupy 
strategic  positions  in  the  grapevine-like  communication  channels. 
This  obviously  makes  them  extremely  important  for  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent  and  other  leaders  of  educational  and  action  agencies. 
The  isolated  and  semi-isolated  families,  no  matter  what  their  eco- 
nomic position,  are  not  very  useful  to  the  educational  or  promotional 
official  in  a  county,  since  they  do  not  contact  other  families.  Often  in 
the  past,  rural  sociologists  have  talked  of  the  necessity  of  finding 
"handles"  with  which  to  work  with  the  people  in  the  farming  areas. 
Beginning  with  Galpin,^^  who  invented  the  techniques  for  studying 
and  describing  locality  groups  graphically,  rural  sociologists  have 
thought  that  these  groups  were  the  "handles."  Dozens  of  bulletins 
have  been  written  about  the  locality  groupings,  but  few  thought  of 
looking  for  the  most  useful  "handle,"  the  leader  of  the  clique  or 
fri^idship  group. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Figure  37  that  a  considerable  proportion,  50 
percent  to  be  exact,  of  the  visiting  contacts  of  the  families  are  be- 
tween those  related  by  blood  ties.  The  reader  should  also  bear  in 
mind  that  both  white  and  Negro  families  lived  in  the  same  area.  Since 
social  visiting  did  not  go  on  between  the  two  races,  the  Negro  families 
are  not  included  on  the  sociogram. 

INFORMAL  GROUPS  IN  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

In  the  previous  sociograms  of  visiting  relationships,  the  families 
were  placed  on  the  sociogram  in  the  place  they  occupied  geographi- 
cally in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  Figure  38  presents  a  simpH- 
fied  sociogram  of  the  White  Plains  neighborhood  in  Charles  County, 
Maryland.  Lines  representing  non-neighborhood  visiting  are  re- 
moved, and  the  spheres  representing  families  which  visited  most 
frequently  are  located  in  the  center.^-  This  chart  has  the  advantage 


30  For  a  description  of  locality  groupings  in  Covington  County  see  Harold 
Hoffsommer  and  Herbert  Pryor,  Neighborhoods  and  Communities  in  Covington 
County,  Mississippi,  Washington:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  July  1941. 

21  C.  J.  Galpin,  The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural  Community,  Madison: 
Wisconsin  AES  Bulletin  34,  1915. 

3-  This  chart  was  first  published  by  Charles  P.  Loomis,  Douglas  Ensminger, 
and  Jane  Woolley  in  a  note  entitled  "Neighborhoods  and  Communities  in  County 
Planning,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  December  1941,  pp.  339-341.  Since 
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of  dramatizing  the  central  position  of  family  number  7,  which  has 
the  most  visiting  contacts.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  giving  the  im- 
pression on  first  inspection  that  the  neighborhood  group  is  a  clique. 
Actually  59,  or  32.4  percent,  of  the  182  relationships  of  44  white 
families  who  said  they  lived  in  White  Plains  neighborhood  were  visits 
outside  the  neighborhood.  Twelve  percent  of  the  outside  contacts 
were  within  the  trade  center  in  which  the  neighborhood  fell,  and  20 
percent  were  with  families  in  Baltimore,  about  forty  miles  distant,  or 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant.^^  There  were 
five  families  living  in  the  neighborhood  who  had  no  visiting  contacts 
within  the  neighborhood.  Of  those  who  visited  outside  the  neighbor- 
hood, 75  percent  visited  relatives.  When  the  extra-neighborhood  re- 
lationships were  included  on  the  original  chart,  this  neighborhood 
certainly  did  not  resemble  a  clique.  Even  as  it  is,  close  observation 
will  reveal  several  cliques  on  Figure  38.  With  a  matrix  system  of 
analysis,^*  one  could  quickly  isolate  the  cliques  and  congeniality 
groups  among  the  families.  If  one  is  interested  only  in  the  neighbor- 
hood relationships,  families  43,  42,  and  41  form  a  triangle  clique  of 
families  with  kinship  ties.  Although  family  7  is  related  directly  or 
indirectly  with  all  but  seven  interacting  families  in  the  neighborhood, 
at  least  four  sizable  cliques  with  their  separate  leaders  can  be  dis- 
cerned. For  instance,  family  39  stands  in  closer  relation  to  families 
1, 4, 12, 13, 15, 17,  22,  23,  31, 32,  and  36  than  family  7  does.  Any  county 
agricultural  extension  agent  would  be  interested  in  family  39  because 
of  the  11  families  with  which  it  is  in  direct  or  fairly  direct  contact. 
Also,  the  fact  that  this  family  visits  the  one  with  the  largest  number 
of  contacts  in  the  neighborhood,  number  7,  and  is  visited  by  another 
potential  leader,  38,  would  be  of  importance.  On  occasion,  he  would 
be  interested  in  the  fact  that  two  pairs  of  associating  families  in  the 
clique  led  by  family  39  are  related  by  kinship  bonds.  Approximately 
9  percent  of  the  relationships  within  the  neighborhood  were  between 
families  related  by  blood.  The  large  circles  on  Figure  38  represent 
heads  of  families  whom  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  named  most 
frequently  as  those  who  should  represent  them  in  agricultural,  mar- 
keting, and  public  affairs. 

that  time  it  has  been  reproduced  many  times.  Few  charts  have  had  more  influ- 
ence upon  a  discipHne.  See  Loomis,  "The  Most  Frequently  Chosen  Sociogram,  or 
the  Seduction  of  Rural  Sociologists  by  Neighborhood  Theory,"  Sociometry. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  340. 

34  Forsythe  and  Katz,  op.  cit. 
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The  reader  will  note  that  the  spheres  carry  markings  which  repre- 
sent the  different  proportions  of  the  families'  visiting  relations  within 
the  neighborhood,  the  trade  center,  and  outside  both.  A  person 


FAMrLV    VISITS  OUTSIDE. 
NE IGH  BOR  HOOO^^^Wfc^ 
TAMIl-V  VISITS    IIS  ^^^S 

TRADE  CE"Tt«  COMr-IUMlTV^^^^r   F'AMIL.V 
VISITS   IM 
NEIOHeORHOOO 


KINSHIP 
OTHER  VISITS 


Fig.  38.  Visiting  among  the  families  in  White  Plains  neighborhood,  Charles 
County,  Maryland.  (Source:  Adapted  from  C.  P.  Loomis,  Douglas  Ensminger, 
and  Jane  Woolley,  "Neighborhoods  and  Communities  in  County  Planning,"  Ru- 
ral Sociology,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  December  1941,  p.  340;  illustration  adapted  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

wishing  to  use  the  contacts  of  these  people  would  be  interested  in 
these  facts.  The  most  popular  family  in  the  neighborhood  is  not 
visited  by  outsiders,  nor  does  it  visit  outside  the  neighborhood.  Thus, 
the  chances  of  its  being  on  intimate  teiTns  with  officials  such  as  the 
agricultural  agents  in  the  trade  center  are  slight.  The  heads  of  fami- 
lies 7  and  39  are  known  to  be  "grass  roots  leaders,"  a  temi  used  during 
the  county  land-use  planning  period.  Other  leaders,  such  as  number 
8,  have  wider  outside  contacts. 

Heads  of  families  7,  39,  and  8,  who  were  designated  by  the  largest 
number  of  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  as  those  farmers  whom  they 
would  like  to  have  represent  them  on  matters  pertaining  to  agricul- 
tural production,  marketing,  public  policy,  and  the  like  are,  as  can  be 
easily  seen  from  the  sociogram,  Figure  38,  in  key  positions  in  the  net- 
work of  visiting  relations  of  the  neighborhood.  With  regard  to  the 
relationship  between  leadership  and  visiting  patterns  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods studied  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Peru,  the  lead- 
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ers  were  always  found  to  be  at  focal  points  in  the  various  networks.^^ 
Those  who  want  to  influence  people  through  their  leaders  must  know 
the  basis  of  their  leadership,  which  will  be  rooted  in  the  interaction 
pattern  of  the  social  systems  in  which  the  leaders  operate.  To  know 
the  boundaries  of  neighborhoods  and  trade  centers  is  not  enough. 

INFORMAL  GROUPS  IN  A  DAIRY  FARMING  SECTION 
IN  THE  CUT-OVER  AREA^^ 

Garden  Valley  neighborhood  in  Jackson  County,  Wisconsin,  is 
composed  of  twenty-one  families,  seven  of  whom  are  German,  three 
Norwegian,  three  English,  two  Bohemian,  one  Irish,  one  Dutch,  one 
Swiss,  and  three  native-born  Americans.  In  this  area,  the  average  total 
value  of  family  living  of  the  families,  most  of  whom  are  dairy  farmers, 
was  eight  hundred  dollars,  a  figure  considerably  below  the  state  av- 
erage. Figure  39  describes  the  inter-family  visiting  patterns  of  the 
various  cliques  of  the  neighborhood  with  the  relative  geographical 
location  retained.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  authors  of  the  bulletin 
were  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  presence  of  clique  groupings  to 


35  Loomis,  "Political  and  Occupational  Cleavages  in  a  Hanoverian  Village, 
Germany,"  and  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  Ch.  15. 

36  This  section  is  based  on  a  bulletin  by  George  W.  Hill,  Walter  Slocum,  and 
Ruth  O.  Hill,  Man-Land  Adiustment.  The  data  for  the  sociograms  and  data  col- 
lected in  the  bulletin  were  secured  through  the  use  of  a  schedule  designed  by 
C.  P.  Loomis  and  Howard  Beers.  It  was  a  variation  of  an  original  which  was  used 
to  gather  data  for  the  other  sociograms  used  in  this  chapter.  The  charts  of  inter- 
personal relations  in  the  bulletin  discussed  in  tlie  present  section  come  the  near- 
est to  describing  American  rural  cliques  of  any  rural  sociological  publication  not 
written  by  the  present  authors.  The  authors  of  the  bulletin  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  participating  in  the  early  development  of  the  study  of  rural  inter-personal 
relations.  Unfortunately,  they  failed  to  grasp  the  significance  and  appear  not  to 
have  been  conscious  of  the  existence  of  cliques.  In  arguing  whether  or  not  fami- 
lies should  be  moved,  they  failed  to  analyze  expenditures,  income,  and  other  data 
by  clique  groups.  No  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  the 
cliques.  One  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  cleavages  existed  between  the  ethnic 
groups  in  the  chart  here  reproduced.  One  suspects  that  the  failure  to  discover  the 
cliques  was  due  to  the  use  of  traditional  rural  sociological  concepts  which  focused 
attention  on  the  neighborhood.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  following 
quotation  from  the  bulletin:  "When  these  family  interaction  maps  were  assem- 
bled according  to  location,  and  the  lines  of  interaction  plotted,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  primary  inter-family  groupings  had  a  definite  locality  basis.  These 
fines  of  inter-family  dependence,  together  with  certain  intangible  matters  such 
as  consciousness  of  'belonging,'  clearly  estabfished  neighborhood  groupings." 
See  Wisconsin  AES  Research  Bulletin  134,  February  1938,  p.  74. 
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designate  the  various  ethnic  groups  with  special  symbols  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  formed  clique  groups.  Figure  39  is 
useful,  however,  in  demonstrating  that  clique  groupings  do  not  coin- 


^77777777777. 


Fig.  39.  Informal  visiting  in  Garden  Valley  neighborhood  in  Wisconsin, 
Note  the  presence  of  clique  groupings  within  the  boundaries  of  this  single 
neighborhood.  (Adapted  from  George  W.  Hill,  Walter  Slocum,  and  Ruth  O. 
Hill,  Man-Land  Adjustment,  Madison:  Wisconsin  AES  Research  Bulletin 
134,  February  1938,  p.  43.) 

cide  with  neighborhood  groupings,  even  though  the  majority  of  the 
visiting  of  neighborhood  families  may  be  confined  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

An  extension  worker  who  wishes  to  get  the  most  rapid  spread  of  an 
improved  practice  must  know  the  various  cliques  and  their  leaders 
in  neighborhoods  such  as  Garden  Valley.  Even  though  the  authors 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  conscious  of  clique  groups,  their  chart  indi- 
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cates  that  Families  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  are  leaders  of  small  cliques 
and  are  directly  or  indirectly  in  contact  with  most  families  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  organizing  for  action,  disseminating  information, 
or  gathering  information  from  the  neighborhood,  these  families 
would  be  infinitely  more  useful  than  the  twenty-two  semi-isolated 
families  shown  in  this  figure.  The  reason  why  Families  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
and  F  would  probably  be  the  most  useful  contacts  for  the  county 
worker  is  that  they  are  focal  centers  of  communication  for  small 
clique  or  friendship  groups.  These  smaller  groupings  are  more  im- 
portant for  understanding  and  controlling  society  than  is  the  neigh- 
borhood considered  as  a  group. 

INFORMAL  GROUPS  AND  LEADERSHIP  IN  PERU" 

It  was  indicated  in  the  previous  discussion  of  the  White  Plains 
neighborhood  in  Maryland  that  leaders  in  rural  areas,  as  elsewhere, 
are  leaders  because  of  the  contacts  they  have  with  their  followers.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  reciprocal  relationship.  Individuals  who  do  not  have 
the  required  value  orientation,  personal  characteristics,  and  ability 
to  use  these  contacts  effectively  in  relation  to  their  followers  are  not 
"natural"  leaders.  In  most  rural  communities,  the  informal  leaders, 
to  whom  farmers  and  their  wives  turn  for  advice  on  various  types  of 
problems  not  requiring  professional  attention,  are  very  frequently 
visited  by  the  people  who  would  on  occasion  accept  their  leadership. 
However,  it  should  be  stressed  that  often  these  "leaders"  and  their 
followers  deny  that  they  are  leaders. 

In  the  colony  of  Tingo  Maria,  Peru,  one  of  the  authors  interviewed 
all  farmers,  requesting  them  to  designate  those  whom  they  would 
like  to  have  represent  their  interests  on  a  committee  to  be  established 
to  advise  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  and  extension  service 
of  their  needs.  Figure  40  shows  the  seven  farmers  chosen  for  this  com- 
mittee. In  all  cases,  they  hold  key  positions  in  the  network  of  visiting 
relations.  This  was  true  also  of  mutual-aid  interaction  patterns  such 
as  work  exchange,  borrowing,  and  loaning  relationships.  It  will  also 
be  noted  that  the  farmers  who  occupy  very  strong  positions  in  the 
network  of  visiting  relationships  were  not  designated  as  committee 
members.  These  farmers  were  thought  to  have  insufficient  education 
and  "culture"  to  meet  with  the  director.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  two 
farmers  who  were  designated  as  leaders  are  in  less  strategic  positions 


^"^  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  Chapter  15. 
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in  the  network  of  relationships  than  others.  ^^  This  study  should  carry 
a  lesson  for  many  county  agents  in  the  United  States  who  make  it  a 
practice  to  help  the  well-to-do  farmers.  Of  the  seven  committeemen 
chosen  by  popular  vote,  only  three  were  high-income  farmers. 
Furthermore,  the  several  farmers  who  are  in  key  positions  and  who 
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Fig.  40.  Visiting  among  families  in  tlie  Naranjilla  community,  Tingo  Maria 
Colony,  Peru,  and  members  of  the  extension  committee,  1943.  This  chart  illus- 
trates the  strategic  position  in  the  network  of  visiting  relationships  on  the  part 
of  the  committeemen.  It  is  clear  that  the  extension  committeemen  are  key  men 
in  the  community.  (Adapted  from  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organi- 
zation, East  Lansing:  State  College  Book  Store,  1945,  p.  253.) 

are  not  chosen  as  leaders  are  important  for  group  workers.  Through- 
out rural  areas,  literally  thousands  of  people  who  are  in  key  positions 
in  networks  of  relationships  deny  that  they  are  leaders  and  are  not 
recognized  as  such  by  friends.  They  are  informal  and  pote7itial  lead- 
ers. 


INFORMAL  GROUPS  AND  LEADERSHIP  IN 
THE  MICHIGAN  DAIRY  AREA 

Since  all  pertinent  studies  point  to  the  fact  that  leadership  has  its 
basis  in  the  interaction  and  mutual-obligation  patterns  of  the  people, 
it  should  not  be  necessary  in  all  cases  to  study  interaction  patterns  to 


38  For  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the  various  clique  groupings  of  the  Peru- 
vian neighborhoods  at  Tingo  Maria,  see  ibid..  Chapter  15. 
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locate  the  local  leaders.  In  order  to  determine  the  leadership  patterns 
in  the  short  time  available,  Miller  dispensed  with  the  study  of  actual 
visiting  and  other  interaction  patterns.  In  Haller's  Corners  neighbor- 
hood, Livingston  County,  Michigan,  he  attempted  to  discover  the 
general-purpose  leaders  by  obtaining  replies  to  the  following  state- 
ment, after  an  interview  about  neighborhood  conditions:  "It  has  been 
the  experience  of  many  local  folks  and  many  workers  in  rural  areas  that, 
over  a  period  of  years,  two  or  three  families  in  the  neighborhood  be- 
come leaders  in  most  social  functions;  are  highly  respected;  are  the 
ones  to  whom  people  go  for  help  and  advice;  and,  generally,  can  be 
counted  on  to  'sparkplug'  things  through.  Since  a  fairly  intensive 
study  of  the  community  situation  is  to  be  made  in  Livingston  County, 
it  would  be  of  great  help  if  these  leaders  could  be  known— in  order 
that  they  could  contribute  from  time  to  time  important  necessary 
facts  to  the  study.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  who  are  the  individuals 
and  families  in  this  neighborhood  that  have  become  the  leaders  and 
have  been  accepted  as  such  by  the  folks  in  the  neighborhood?"^^  In 
this  neighborhood  of  about  thirty  families.  Miller  found  that  there 
were  two  distinct  groups  with  their  own  leadership  patterns.  One 
was  composed  of  the  older  families  who  were  staunch  members  of 
the  neighborhood  Free  Methodist  Church.  Others,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  were  more  well-to-do,  called  them  the  "churchy"  group. 

Figure  41  indicates  that  the  church  families,  whose  choices  are 
indicated  by  dotted  lines,  were  quite  consistent  in  selecting  leaders 
from  their  own  group.  With  the  exception  of  two  families  who  had 
just  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  and  did  not  make  choices,  the  non- 
affiliated members  chose  non-church  members.  These  choice-pat- 
terns, as  represented  in  Figure  41,  indicate  that  several  families  have 
especially  advantageous  positions,  depending  upon  the  use  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put.  For  instance,  Family  B  can  tie  the  two  networks 
of  "church"  and  "non-church"  people  together.  Although  they  were 
not  old-timers,  they  were  chosen  by  a  number  of  the  "church"  fami- 
lies. The  interviews  revealed  that  Families  A,  B,  and  C  are  leaders 
who  are  concerned  with  economic  programs.  The  leader  of  the 


33  For  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the  relationships  in  this  neighborhood,  see 
Paul  A.  Miller  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  The  Farm  People  of  Livingston  County, 
Michigan,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  State  College,  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  1947.  Also  see  Paul  A.  Miller,  "The  Structure  of  Rural  Social 
Groupings  in  Livingston  County,  Michigan,"  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Michi- 
gan State  College,  1946. 
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church  group,  Family  E,  is  more  interested  in  the  spiritual  and 
aesthetic  problems.  The  mother  in  Family  E  is  concerned  with  youth 
problems;  and,  having  several  children  of  her  own,  is  a  leader  in  the 
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Fig.  41.  Leaders  and  systems  of  human  relationships  in  Haller's  Corners,  Michi- 
gan. The  circles  represent  farmsteads  in  approximate  geographical  location.  Black 
circles  represent  closely  affiliated  families  interested  in  the  church;  half -black 
circles,  loosely  affiliated  church  families;  and  circles  free  of  shading,  families  which 
are  not  affiliated  with  the  church.  (Source:  Paul  A.  Miller  and  J.  Allan  Beegle, 
The  Farm  People  of  Livingston  County,  Michigan,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  State 
College  Extension  Service,  1947,  p.  35.) 

young  people's  work  of  the  church.  Although  there  is  no  4-H  Club 
work  in  the  neighborhood  at  present,  this  leader  should  certainly  be 
used  if  such  a  program  is  developed. 
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The  whole  discussion  of  the  Haller's  Corners  neighborhood  and  its 
leader  choices  should  be  ample  evidence  that  neighborhoods  are  not 
cliques  or  friendship  groups,  but  are  sometimes  composed  of  groups 
quite  diflFerent  in  nature.  Over  half  of  the  area  of  the  county  in  which 
Haller's  Corners  is  situated  is  inhabited  by  people  who  have  no 
loyalty  to  any  neighborhood.  Although  no  neighborhood  delineation 
specialist  can  find  neighborhood  locality  groups  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  county,  anyone  can  find  cliques  and  mutual-aid  groups  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  The  leadership  of  these  groups  is  very  important 
for  successful  education  or  promotional  work  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  action  programs  in  the  county. 

VILLAGE  NEIGHBORHOODS  IN  GERMANY 

It  has  been  said  that  rural  sociology  is  relatively  strong  in  the 
United  States  because  the  prevalent  pattern  of  settlement,  which— 
with  the  exception  of  New  England,  the  cultural  areas  of  the  Mor- 
mons, Spanish-speaking  villagers  of  the  Southwest,  French  villagers 
of  Louisiana,  and  a  few  religious  sects— has  been  the  isolated  home- 
stead, which  has  made  working  with  groups  of  farmers  difficult. 
Some  believe  that  agricultural  extension,  administration,  and  many 
other  activities  would  be  infinitely  simplified  and  that  many  problems 
of  rural  sociologists  would  be  resolved  if  American  farmers  lived  in 
villages  and  went  out  to  their  lands.*" 

Are  agricultural  villages  solidary  groups  which  resemble  families 
and  cliques  in  their  solidarity  and  interaction  patterns?  Figure  42, 
based  upon  a  study  made  shortly  after  hostilities  ceased  at  the  end 
of  World  War  11,*^  describes  the  visiting  patterns  of  a  German  village, 
Rietze,  in  Hanover.  Of  sixty-one  heads  of  households,  permanent 
residents  of  the  village  from  whom  data  were  gathered,  twenty-one 
belonged  to  the  Nazi  party  at  the  time  of  the  study,  twenty-three 
were  Social  Democrats,  six  Communists,  and  eleven  were  classified 
as  not  belonging  to  any  party.  A  statistical  study  of  these  groups  re- 
veals that  the  clique  structure  supported  the  political  groupings  and 
that  there  were  wide  cleavages  among  the  groups  as  measured  by 
the  visiting  patterns.  These  cleavages  had  their  base  in  the  occupa- 
tional and  class  structure  of  the  village.  Farmers  were  more  ex- 

*o  Richard  Kaysenbrecht,  "Rural  Sociology  in  the  United  States,"  The  Socio- 
logical Review,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1,  January  1932,  pp.  37-46. 

*i  Loomis,  "Political  and  Occupational  Cleavages  in  a  Hanoverian  Village, 
Germany,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  316-333. 
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elusive  in  their  visiting  than  any  other  group.  Most  of  the  farmers 
were  Nazis.  Craftsmen  and  salaried  workers  manifested  more  in- 
group  tendencies  than  any  group  other  than  the  farmers.  This  group 


Fig.  42.  Visiting  relations  among  families  classified  by  political  affiliations 
and  frequency  of  visiting,  Rietze,  Germany.  (Source:  Charles  P.  Loomis, 
"Political  and  Occupational  Cleavages  in  a  Hanoverian  Village,  Germany," 
Sociometry,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  November  1946,  p.  322.) 

had  more  Nazis  than  other  political  party  members.  Most  small  farm- 
ers were  Social  Democrats  but  one  was  a  Communist.  The  cleavages 
among  these  occupational  and  class  groups,  as  measured  by  lack  of 
inter-visiting  relationships,  were  very  great  indeed.  With  the  oc- 
cupational and  ideological  groupings  manifesting  the  wide  cleavages 
recorded  in  the  statistical  study  based  on  Figure  42,  there  is  little 
reason  for  considering  this  village  as  a  solidary,  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft-like  grouping  similar  to  typical  families  or  clique  groupings. 
One  can  easily  seek  out  the  potential  leaders  for  the  various  group- 
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ings  as  indicated  by  their  strategic  positions  in  the  network  of  rela- 
tionships. 

VILLAGE  NEIGHBORHOODS  IN  THE  RANGE- 
LIVESTOCK  AREAS  OF  NEW  MEXICO^^ 

No  village  known  to  the  authors  manifests  more  f amilistic  Gemein- 
schaft  traits  in  its  interaction  patterns  than  El  Cerrito,  New  Mexico. 
As  indicated  by  Figure  43,  most  of  the  visiting  is  carried  on  between 
relatives.  Only  two  out  of  108  visiting  relationships  were  not  among 
relatives.  Figure  43  indicates  the  approximate  geographical  locations 
of  houses  in  the  village  as  well  as  visiting  relationships  between 
families.  The  pattern  is  so  complicated  that  the  reader  will  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  clique  or  friendship  groupings. 

After  the  circles  representing  the  families  have  been  rearranged 
so  that  those  that  visit  others  most  frequently  are  placed  close  to  one 
another,  the  clique  or  friendship  groupings  manifest  themselves. 
These  relationships  are  depicted  in  Figure  44.  It  is  possible  from  this 
chart,  as  in  Figure  43,  to  appraise  the  frequency  of  the  visiting  and 
the  kinship  relationship.  In  the  relationships  depicted,  the  clique 
groupings  come  nearer  to  being  kinship  groupings  than  in  any  other 
community  studied  by  the  authors.  Frequency  of  visiting  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  degree  of  blood  relationship.  In  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can cultures,  the  age  of  the  head  of  the  family  determines  in  part  his 
status  and  authority.  One  can  easily  see  that  most  clique  or  friend- 
ship groupings  in  the  village  include  a  family  designated  as  having 
grandchildren.  This  family  occupies  a  key  position  in  the  group. 

Some  sociologists  might  say  that  the  smaller  groups  are  not  really 
cliques  at  all  and  that  the  village  is  merely  a  larger  family.  Actually, 
there  are  several  families  who  are  unrelated  in  the  village.  Never- 
theless, the  village's  chief  characteristic  is  the  lack  of  antagonistic 
relationships.  Many  similar  villages  have  bitter  feuds  carried  on  by 
family  members  of  opposing  factions.  Such  a  feud  actually  did  exist 
in  El  Cerrito  until  one  group  got  the  upper  hand  and  drove  the  other 
group  out.  It  is  wrong  in  general  to  consider  family,  clique,  and  small 
locality  groups,  as  many  observers  do,  as  one  and  the  same.  How- 
ever, the  more  these  groups  merge,  the  more  f amilistic  Gemeinschaft- 
like  will  the  culture  be. 


*2  Leonard  and  Loomis,  op.  cit.  This  study  is  reprinted  in  Loomis,  Studies  of 
Rural  Social  Organization,  Chapter  16. 
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THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  CLIQUE  AND 
FRIENDSHIP  GROUPS 

In  the  preceding  sections,  various  types  of  cliques  in  varying  rural 
local  settings  have  been  described.  In  Chapter  6,  which  deals  w^ith 
locality  groups,  cliques  within  the  villages  are  discussed.  How  do 
these  cliques  compare  with  those  of  urban  situations?  Studies  in  in- 
dustrial plants,*^  towns,**  and  cities*^  indicate  that  clique  groups  of 
the  nature  described  as  existing  in  rural  areas  also  exist  in  almost  all 
non-rural  situations.  In  many  cases  it  is  the  existence  of  such  clique 
and  friendship  groups  that  gives  urban  life  and  the  industrial  plant 
the  minimum  of  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  relations  which  people 
must  have  to  live  happily  together.  One  thing  is  certain:  when  ad- 
ministration in  bureaucratic  organization  is  effective  and  morale  is 
high,  cliques  support  the  formal  organization  and  value  orientation 
of  the  social  system.  When  frustration  results  from  ineffective  ad- 
ministration and  morale  is  low,  cliques  provide  a  means  through 
which  the  individual  may  attempt  to  attain  security.  Often  under 
such  conditions  these  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  groups  oppose  the 
administration  of  the  larger  social  system.*'' 

SUMMARY 

Next  to  kinship  systems,  the  clique  or  friendship  group  is  most 
important  for  those  who  attempt  to  work  with  groups  or  facilitate  the 
spread  of  improved  farming  practices.  No  administrator  can  afford  to 
ignore  these  groups.  They  are  very  important  in  personality  forma- 
tion and,  beyond  the  family,  furnish  the  most  important  organiza- 


*3  F.  J.  Roethlisberger  and  William  J.  Dickson,  Management  and  the  Worker, 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1943.  See  pp.  501-510  for  sociometric 
social  interaction  patterns  of  workers  in  a  shop  room  which  resemble  those  of 
rural  groups  described  previously. 

**  For  an  example  see  George  A.  Lundberg  and  Margaret  Lawsing,  "The  Soci- 
ography  of  Some  Community  Relations,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  II, 
No.  3,  June  1937,  pp.  318-335.  This  is  a  study  of  a  Vermont  town  of  1,000  popu- 
lation. An  excellent  study  of  a  mining  community  is  to  be  found  in  F.  L.  W.  Rich- 
ardson II,  "An  Anthropological  and  Geographical  Approach  to  a  Resettlement 
Problem  in  a  Pennsylvanian  Coal  Region,"  Unpublished,  Harvard  Ph.D.  Thesis. 

*5  For  numerous  studies  in  cities,  see  William  Foote  Whyte,  "Corner  Boys:  — 
A  Study  of  Clique  Behavior,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XL VI,  No.  5, 
March  1941,  pp.  647-664. 

*^  For  a  series  of  examples  of  the  formation  of  cliques  under  such  conditions, 
see  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  Chapters  2  and  3. 
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tional  basis  for  the  security  necessary  to  normal  mental  and  emo- 
tional activity.  The  more  the  kinship  system  coincides  with  the  clique 
grouping,  the  more  that  culture  is  permeated  with  elements  of  the 
familistic  Gemeinschaft.  While  modern  bureaucracy  limits  the  in- 
fluence which  kinship  systems  may  have  upon  the  members,  clique 
and  congeniality  groupings  of  friends  are  important  in  all  organiza- 
tions, both  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

In  the  past,  rural  sociologists  have  failed  to  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  clique  and  congeniality  groupings  in  the  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities. So  much  attention  has  been  placed  upon  delineating 
neighborhood  and  trade-center  communities  that  these  important 
familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  groups  have  been  ignored.  In  many 
rural  areas  the  locality  group  has  lost  its  previous  solidarity  and 
strength.  Whether  or  not  such  a  locality  group  as  the  neighborhood 
is  strong  and  easily  identified,  the  friendship  group  and  its  leaders 
may  be  studied.  It  is  of  the  utmost  significance  to  those  who  must 
work  with  and  understand  people. 

Typical  clique  groupings  found  in  various  cultures  have  been  de- 
scribed. More  study  is  necessary,  however,  to  determine  how 
agencies  may  relate  their  programs  and  organizations  to  rural  people 
organized  in  clique  and  friendship  groups.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant data  in  this  chapter  provide  the  proof  that  many  individuals  who 
occupy  key  positions  in  networks  of  relationships  are  not  formal 
leaders  and  do  not  recognize  themselves  as  leaders.  Those  who  will 
carry  their  programs  to  the  people  must  relate  such  individuals  both 
to  the  accepted  formal  leaders  of  organizations  and  to  the  informal 
"grass  roots"  leaders. 


PART  II 
LOCALITY  GROUPS  AS  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 


CHAPTER  6 

THE  HAMLET,  NEIGHBORHOOD,  AND 
TRADE-CENTER  COMMUNITY 

Among  man's  fondest  dreams  is  effortless  movement.  Moderns  have 
their  superman  who  speeds  through  space  at  will,  and  from  the  past 
come  tales  of  magic  carpets  as  a  means  of  eliminating  space.  Although 
modern  inventions  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  man's  effort  in  get- 
ting from  place  to  place,  he  is  still  an  earth-bound,  spatially  anchored 
creature.  Man  may  travel  faster  than  sound  and  communicate  with 
his  fellows  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  he  cannot  maintain  social  sys- 
tems or  cooperative  patterns  that  are  not  confined  to  more  or  less 
specific  geographic  areas. 

Since  the  beginnings  of  human  existence  there  have  been  families 
and  kinship  systems.  As  Linton  has  pointed  out,  the  only  other  uni- 
versal grouping,  probably  present  even  at  the  subhuman  level,  was 
and  is  the  "local  group,  an  aggregation  of  families  and  unattached 
males  who  habitually  live  together."^  So  long  as  man  must  exert 
energy  to  move,  locality  groups  will  be  important.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  such  systems  as  nations  and  other  units  with  specific 
governmental  institutions.  It  also  applies  to  families,  especially  the 
farm  family,  and  to  neighborhoods,  villages,  and  unincorporated 
places. 

The  utter  impossibility  of  eliminating  territoriality  as  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  social  systems  is  emphasized  by  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  ruling  over  a  conquered  area.  The  forceful  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  authority  over  a  previously  autonomous 
system  requires  policing  and  other  space-bounded  activities.  But  to 
prove  that  our  most  important  activities,  even  in  this  mobile  age,  are 
still  anchored  in  space,  we  need  not  use  military  examples.  That  mar- 
riage partners  are  chosen  from  those  who  live  nearby  may  also  be  used 
to  demonstrate  that  the  majority  of  us  are  still  moored  in  space  and 
that  the  most  important  human  activities  are  thereby  influenced.  In 

1  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1936, 
p.  209. 
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Branch  County,  Michigan,  79  percent  of  the  pairs  who  were  married 
between  1927  and  1937  hved  within  fifty  miles  of  one  another  at  the 
time  of  marriage."  For  Scott  and  Carver  Counties,  Minnesota,  the 
comparable  percentage  was  93.^  Even  among  city  residents,  who  are 
generally  more  mobile  than  rural  people,  persons  who  marry  tend  to 
live  within  the  same  locality  before  being  married.*  This  does  not 
prove  that  locality  groups  are  invariably  solidary,  but  demonstrates 
that  no  matter  how  impersonal  or  how  lacking  in  solidarity  the 
neighborhood  is,  the  majority  of  relationships  are  localized. 

Educational,  recreational,  religious,  and  other  agencies  bring 
people  together;  people  meet  and  interact  on  streetcars,  busses,  and 
other  means  of  transportation  while  traveling  to  and  from  their  homes 
and  businesses.  Channels  of  communication,  which  man  has  devised 
to  reduce  the  energy  and  time  expended  in  moving  about,  actually 
serve  to  bring  people  together.  The  fact  that  man  has  not  made  him- 
self a  free  agent  in  space  means  that  the  area  he  covers  to  meet  his 
everyday  needs  is  restricted.  Agencies  set  up  to  service  these  needs, 
therefore,  will  have  a  spatial  orbit  and  will  serve  a  spatially  limited 
clientele.  Man  will  also  be  compelled  to  limit  his  face-to-face  con- 
geniality groupings  in  space,  ^ 


2  Howard  Y.  McClusky  and  Alvin  Zander,  "Residential  Propinquity  and  Mar- 
riage in  Branch  County,  Michigan,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  1,  1940,  pp. 
79-81. 

3  Donald  Mitchell,  "Residential  Propinquity  and  Marriage  in  Car\er  and  Scott 
Counties,  Minnesota,  as  compared  with  Branch  County,  Michigan,"  Social  Forces, 
Vol.  XX,  No.  2,  1941,  pp.  256-259. 

*  Ray  H.  Abrams,  "Residential  Propinquity  as  a  Factor  in  Marriage  Selection: 
Fifty  Year  Trends  in  Philadelphia,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  \^III,  No. 
3,  June  1943,  pp.  288-294,  and  R.  Kennedy,  "Pre-Marital  Residential  Propin- 
quity and  Ethnic  Endogamy,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XLVIII,  No. 
5,  March  1943,  pp.  580-584.  Kennedy  found  in  New  Ha\'en  that  76  percent  of 
the  marriages  in  1940  were  between  persons  living  within  20  blocks  of  each  other 
and  36  percent  were  within  five  blocks.  Abrams  found  over  a  period  of  years  in 
Philadelphia  that  56  to  70  percent  were  between  persons  living  within  twentv 
blocks  or  less  of  each  other.  Almost  half  lived  within  nine  blocks  of  each  otlier. 
See  also  J.  H.  S.  Bossard,  "Residential  Propinquity  as  a  Factor  in  Marriage  Selec- 
tion," American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  2,  September  1932, 
pp.  219-224. 

s  This  does  not  imply  tliat  cliques  or  congeniality  groups  will  occupy  an  area 
exclusively,  as  some  students  of  the  neighborhood  seem  to  imply.  An  area  may 
have  several  cliques  but  the  members  of  any  one  clique  group  will  usually  not 
live  so  far  away  that  tliey  cannot  maintain  face-to-face  contacts. 
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In  the  development  of  agricultural  colonies  and  in  the  location  of 
new  settlements  such  as  the  subsistence  homesteads  or  the  various 
rural  and  suburban  developments,  spatial  arrangements  involving 
communication  with  cities,  markets,  and  the  inter-relations  of  dwell- 
ings are  of  crucial  importance  to  their  success.  In  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  such  endeavors,  few  factors  are  more  important  than  the  dis- 
tance residents  travel  in  order  to  market  their  services  and  products.*^ 
Likewise,  the  spatial  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  agencies 
which  serve  to  structure  the  inter-personal  relations  of  the  inhabitants 
is  of  great  importance. 

RURAL  LOCALITY  GROUPS  ON  THE  LAND 

In  our  discussion,  locality  groups,  exclusive  of  the  open-country, 
will  be  defined  as  follows:  the  hamlet,  under  250  in  population;  the 
village,  250  to  999;  the  town,  1,000  to  2,499;  and  the  city,  2,500  or 
more  residents.  In  the  United  States,  outside  New  England  and  areas 
of  Mormon,  French,  and  Spanish  settlement,  farmers  are  scattered 
over  the  land,  and  the  residents  of  the  villages,  hamlets,  and  towns 
live  from  the  services  they  render  the  farmers  and  villagers  them- 
selves. As  will  be  indicated  later,  interaction  of  farm  and  town  people 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  is  conditioned  by  many  factors,  among 
which  pattern  of  settlement  and  land  division  are  of  great  importance. 
In  the  United  States,  the  tendency  for  most  rural  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages, as  they  grow  in  size,  to  become  increasingly  divorced  from  the 
farm  people  stands  in  contrast  to  the  Brazilian  situation  where  the 
surrounding  countryside  is  included  in  the  corporate  area.'^  On  the 
other  hand,  with  the  improved  transportation  facilities  existing  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  particularly  in  the  United  States,  the 
rate  of  interaction  between  rural  and  urban  people  is  increasing.  This 


^  Charles  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State 
College  Book  Store,  1945,  p.  137.  See  also  R.  Lord  and  P.  H.  Johnstone,  A  Place 
on  Earth,  A  Critical  Appraisal  of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  Washington:  USDA, 
1942,  p.  68. 

'^  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Brazil:  People  and  Institutions,  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  1946,  p.  590;  Carl  C.  Taylor,  "Rural  Locality  Groups  in  Argen- 
tina," American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  pp.  162-170.  In  Mexico, 
only  0.8  percent  of  the  population  live  on  isolated  farmsteads,  9.4  percent  live  in 
hamlets  up  to  100  population,  54.7  percent  live  in  villages  of  101  to  2,500  popu- 
lation, 13.2  percent  in  towns  of  2,501  to  10,000  population,  and  21.9  percent  in 
cities  with  populations  of  10,000  and  over.  Nathan  L.  Whetten,  Rural  Mexico, 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1948,  p.  45. 
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increase  is  tending  to  eliminate  rural-urban  differences,  even  though 
the  two  groups  may  be  set  apart  by  city  limits  or  other  boundaries. 

COHOCTAH-A  HAMLET-CENTERED  NEIGHBORHOOD 
IN  MICHIGAN 

Cohoctah  is  a  small  hamlet  containing  two  grocery  stores,  a  hard- 
ware store,  a  farm  implement  store,  a  garage,  a  gasoline  station,  and 
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Fig.  45.  Leadership  choices  and  rejections  in  Cohoctah,  Michigan.  The  ham- 
let residents,  the  group  in  favor  of  school  consolidation,  tend  to  make  their  lead- 
ership selections  largely  from  within  the  hamlet.  Likewise,  members  of  each  of 
the  school  districts,  most  of  whom  are  opposed  to  school  consolidation,  tend  to 
select  persons  from  the  district  in  which  they  themselves  live.  The  neighborhood 
of  Cohoctah,  like  many  others  in  the  United  States,  has  been  spHt  up  into  factions 
over  school  problems.  The  seriousness  of  the  struggle  is  indicated  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  leader  B,  a  school  board  member  in  the  Graham  school  district,  by  leader 
A,  a  hamlet  school  board  member.  (Adapted  from  Paul  A.  Miller,  The  Structure 
of  Rural  Social  Groupings  in  Livingston  County,  Michigan,  Masters  Thesis, 
Michigan  State  College,  1946.) 
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a  feed  milL^  A  Methodist  church  having  only  about  fifteen  active 
members,  and  a  one-room  rural  school  located  in  Graham  district  are 
the  only  social  agencies  serving  this  neighborhood.  As  Figure  45  indi- 
cates, even  though  the  adjoining  districts  of  Houghtaling  and  Pink 
are  closed,  leadership  choices  reveal  that  the  people  of  a  given  dis- 
trict have  a  tendency  to  choose  leaders  w^ithin  the  district  and  the 
people  in  the  hamlet  have  a  tendency  to  choose  persons  in  the  hamlet. 
At  the  time  of  the  study,  this  neighborhood,  like  many  other  areas, 
was  split  into  cleavage  groups  because  of  a  struggle  over  the  school. 
Dashed  lines  indicate  spontaneous  rejections.  Such  rejections  were 
revealed  when  the  interviewer  asked  the  families  to  indicate  persons 
to  whom  they  went  for  advice  and  leadership.  The  seriousness  of  the 
internal  strife  in  Cohoctah  is  indicated  by  the  rejection  of  leader  "B," 
a  school  board  member  in  the  Graham  school  district,  by  hamlet 
leader  "A,"  also  a  school  board  member.  How  the  neighborhood  is 
split  into  factions  is  demonstrated  by  the  diversity  of  leadership 
choices.  It  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Pink  district 
children,  whose  school  is  closed,  go  to  the  Byron,  a  consolidated  12- 
grade  school  in  the  adjoining  county,  while  the  children  in  Houghtal- 
ing, whose  school  is  also  closed,  go  to  Howell,  the  trade  center  to  the 
south. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  Farm  Bureau  and 
a  Grange  in  Cohoctah  a  few  years  ago.  See  point  C  in  Figure  46.  No 
formal  social  groups  other  than  the  church  and  school  are  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood.  This  neighborhood  represents  conditions 
generally  prevalent  when  small  trading  and  social  centers  give  up 
services  to  larger  ones.  It  represents  a  special  type  of  situation  in 
that  it  is  literally  being  torn  to  pieces  as  it  gives  up  its  services.  For 
some  services,  there  is  a  "no  man's  land"  between  the  Byron  trade 
center  on  the  north  (point  B,  Figure  46)  and  the  larger  trade  center, 
Howell,  on  the  south  (point  H,  Figure  46).  Careful  study  of  Figure  46 
will  reveal  this  fact. 

WISCONSIN  DAIRY  AREA  NEIGHBORHOODS 

Figure  47,  showing  Komensky  neighborhood,  and  Figure  48, 
showing  South  Brockway  neighborhood,  represent  contrasting  re- 
lationships between  neighborhood  and  trade  centers.  Both  neighbor- 


8  Paul  A.  Miller,  "The  Structure  of  Riural  Social  Groupings  in  Livingston 
County,  Michigan,"  Unpubhshed  Master's  Thesis,  Michigan  State  College,  1946. 
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hoods  are  part  of  the  trade  center,  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  a 
town  of  approximately  2,000  inhabitants.^ 

The  Komensky  neighborhood  is  composed  of  56  families.  Fifty-two 
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Fig.  46.  Service  areas  for  the  neighborhood  of  Cohactah, 
Michigan.  This  neighborhood  lies  between  the  larger  and 
stronger  communities  of  Howell  and  Byron.  (Adapted  from 
J.  F.  Thaden,  The  Lansing  Region  and  Its  Tributary  Toivn- 
Countrtj  Communities,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Special 
Bulletin  302,  March  1940,  p.  24.) 

of  the  family  heads  are  Bohemian,  31  of  them  being  foreign-bom.  As 
Figure  47  indicates,  there  is  considerable  interaction  with  the  town 
trade  center  in  the  form  of  visiting.  For  the  most  part,  this  visiting 
follows  kinship  lines  and  represents  relations  between  families  on  tlie 
farm  with  their  children  who  have  settled  in  town.  Hill  indicates  that 
strong  ethnic  and  kinship  ties  explain  the  great  solidarity  in  tlie 


8  George  W.  Hill,  Walter  Slocimi,  and  Ruth  O.  Hill,  Man-Land  Adjustment, 
Madison:  Wisconsin  AES  Bulletin  134,  February  1938,  pp.  30-42. 
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Komensky  neighborhood.  This  neighborhood  is  also  characterized 
by  strong  church  organizations.  Although  nothing  has  been  written 
about  the  clique  or  friendship  group  structure  of  this  neighborhood. 
Figure  47  indicates  that  several  of  these  systems  tie  town  and  country 
together.  Most  of  the  rural  clique  leaders  have  town  contacts. 

The  South  Brockway  neighborhood  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Ko- 
mensky neighborhood.  Figure  48,  which  shows  the  visiting  relation- 
ships of  the  community,  indicates  that  the  16  families,  all  of  whom 
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Fig.  47.  Family  visiting  in  the  Komensky  neighborhood,  Wisconsin.  Al- 
though many  visits  are  made  to  persons  in  Black  River  Falls,  such  visits  are 
largely  among  kinfolk.  Otherwise,  the  majority  of  the  visiting  relationships  are 
within  the  neighborhood.  (Reproduced  from  George  W.  Hill,  Walter  Slocum, 
and  Ruth  O.  Hill,  Man-Land  Adjustment,  Madison:  Wisconsin  AES  Research 
Bulletin  134,  February  1938,  p.  32.) 
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live  within  a  one-mile  radius,  are  bound  more  to  the  village  than  to 
the  rural  neighborhood.  Mutual-aid  and  inter-family  visiting  in  this 
neighborhood  is  very  infrequent.  Ten  of  the  16  families  are  native- 


FiG.  48.  Family  visiting  in  the  South  Brockway  neighborhood,  Wisconsin.  In 
contrast  to  the  Komensky  neighborhood,  much  of  the  visiting  is  with  famiUes 
outside  the  neighborhood  itself,  especially  to  the  to\vn  of  Black  River  Falls.  (Re- 
produced from  George  W.  Hill,  Walter  Slocum,  and  Ruth  O.  Hill,  Man-Land 
Adjustment,  Madison:  Wisconsin  AES  Research  Bulletin  134,  February  1938, 
p.  38.) 
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born  Americans,  three  are  English,  two  are  Scandinavian,  and  one  is 
Scotch.  Rural  neighborhood  agencies  of  all  kinds  are  weak  and  life 
is  centered  in  the  village. 

Of  the  two  neighborhoods  described  as  adjoining  a  single  trade 
center,  the  weak  South  Brockway  neighborhood  is  more  character- 
istic of  America  than  is  generally  realized.  The  strong,  closely  knit 
neighborhood  of  Komensky,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rarity.  Neighbor- 
hoods located  near  towns  and  cities  tend  to  lose  their  functions  and 
to  die  out  more  rapidly. 

ECOLOGY  OF  RANGE-LIVESTOCK  TOWNS 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

In  the  Spanish-speaking  villages  of  the  Southwest  the  'larger 
family,"  including  the  family  units  of  grandparents,  their  children, 
and  grandchildren,  is  the  fundamental  unit.^°  The  larger  families  are 
bound  to  other  larger  families  by  kinship  ties,  even  though  factions 
exist  in  these  villages.  Figure  49  describes  mutual  aid  and  visiting 
in  a  small  village  without  a  faction.  Each  circle  represents  a  family. 
The  lines  between  the  circles  represent  the  frequency  of  contact  be- 
tween families  in  terms  of  visits  or  definite  mutual  aid,  such  as  ex- 
change of  farm  implements  and  labor.  The  infrequent  contacts  are 
omitted  from  the  diagram.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  simplified 
typical  pattern  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  Spanish-American 
villages  actually  studied.^^  The  patriarchs  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  are 
the  leaders,  but  personality  characteristics  determine  which  one  will 
initiate  action  in  the  village.  Figure  49  is  designed  to  indicate  the  role 
kinship  bonds  play  in  the  Spanish-American  villages. ^^  The  grand- 
parent designated  as  A  is  the  leader  in  most  afiFairs  of  the  village. 

A  village  with  two  factions,  which  is  a  common  occurrence,  will 
have  two  such  clusters  with  little  mutual  aid  and  much  friction  be- 


1°  Charies  P.  Loomis,  "Informal  Groupings  in  a  Spanish- American  Village," 
Sociometry,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  February  1941,  pp.  36-51. 

11  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  pp.  265-331. 

12  For  a  comparable  figure  of  an  actual  Anglo  neighborhood  with  its  relatively 
few  kinship  ties,  see  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  Douglas  Ensminger,  "Governmental 
Administration  and  Informal  Local  Groups,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  I,  No. 
2,  January-March  1942.  In  the  Spanish-speaking  villages  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  that  from  90  to  100  percent  of  the  people  who  visit  one  another,  exchange 
work,  and  "borrow  back  and  forth,"  are  related  by  blood  ties,  but  studies  have 
showTi  that  it  is  uncommon  for  more  than  one-third  such  associates  among  Anglos 
in  the  Southwest  to  be  so  related. 
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tween  the  two  groups.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  given  faction 
will  have  some  degree  of  blood  relationship  to  most  other  members 
of  that  faction.  Inter-relationships  with  the  opposing  factions,  just  as 
in  most  feud  situations,  are  frowned  upon  and  kept  at  a  minimum. 
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Fig.  49.  Visiting  and  mutual-aid  patterns  in  a  Spanish-American  village.  Note 
that  kinship  bonds  are  of  utmost  importance  in  visiting.  (Reproduced  from  C.  P. 
Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  College  Book 
Store,  1945,  p.  340.) 

It  should  be  obvious  that  communication  between  families  within 
a  given  faction  in  such  a  village  situation  is  very  rapid.  If  a  politician 
wants  to  stage  a  dance  and  fiesta,  he  need  only  let  it  be  known  to  the 
leaders  and  the  message  goes  over  the  grapevine  in  no  time.  The 
same  holds  true  for  news  concerning  misfortune  or  an  insult  from  an- 
other faction,  village,  or,  indeed,  from  Anglos. 

The  significance  of  these  networks  of  relationships  as  thev  touch 
upon  the  trade  center  will,  perhaps,  become  clearer  when  Figure  49 
is  superimposed  upon  Figure  50.  Most  villages  have  churches  and 
grade  schools  but  few  have  high  schools.  The  villages  are  tied  to  the 
towns  through  kinship  and  trade  ties.  Directly  or  indirectly,  the  vil- 
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lages  furnish  the  students  for  the  town  high  schools  and,  in  general, 
supply  the  population  to  the  towns,  which  in  turn  provide  the  villages 
with  consumers'  goods.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  these 
ties  by  means  of  a  schematic  presentation  of  a  more  or  less  typical 
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Fig.  50.  A  typical  southwestern  trade  center  and  its  environs.  (Repro- 
duced from  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  East  Lan- 
sing: State  College  Book  Store,  1945,  p.  341.) 

trade  center.  (See  Figure  50.)  Practically  all  trade-center  towns 
(plazas)  in  the  Spanish-American  sections  of  the  Southwest,  as  de- 
scribed in  Figure  50,  service  a  number  of  smaller  Spanish-speaking 
villages  (placitas),  described  in  Figure  49.  Some  Spanish-speaking 
people  and  most  Anglos  live  on  isolated  holdings,  but  the  typical  form 
of  Spanish  settlement  throughout  the  world  is  the  village  or  town 
with  its  plaza.  Large  villages  have  a  church,  school,  a  post  office,  and 
several  stores.  Smaller  villages  may  have  no  stores,  and  the  smallest 
no  post  office  or  church.  One  priest  may  serve  several  small  villages. 
The  men  frequent  the  trade  centers,  but  women  and  children  go  less 
often. 

If,  again,  the  network  of  relationships  described  in  Figure  49  is 
substituted  for  each  of  the  squares  representing  Spanish-American 
villages  in  Figure  50,  the  complexity  of  the  net  of  rural-urban  re- 
lationships in  the  Southwest  may  become  apparent.  Most  southwest- 
em  towns  made  up  of  Anglos  and  Spanish- Americans  are  divided  into 
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"old"  and  "new"  towns.  Many  groups  such  as  those  represented  in 
Figure  49  reside  in  Old  Town.  These  groups  all  have  their  roots  in 
the  villages;  that  is,  all  have  close  kinship  ties  there.  This  pecuhar 
town-country  arrangement  is  an  important  factor  in  understandiag 
cleavages.  Even  a  Spanish-speaking  candidate  for  a  town  oflBce  may 
feel  required  to  entertain  the  rural  villages  with  fiestas,  drinks,  and 
dances.  He  does  this  knowing  that,  although  the  villagers  cannot  vote 
for  the  town  oflBce,  they  do  have  kin  in  the  Old  Town  who  can  vote. 
A  local  Spanish- American  store  may  thrive  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  relatives  the  proprietor  and  clerks  have  in  the  villages.  Anglos 
dominate  the  economic  life  of  the  trade  centers  only  because  their 
backgrounds  include  values  and  traditions  of  business  which  devel- 
oped while  the  Spanish-Americans  were  isolated.  Most  Anglos  find 
it  more  difficult  to  dominate  politics. 

The  pattern  of  trade  centers,  including  the  division  of  the  towns 
and  the  services  supplied  in  the  old  Spanish-American  and  new  Anglo 
town,  is  not  the  same  in  all  areas.  Sometimes  the  division  applies  only 
to  residential  sections.  Frequently  banks,  chain  stores,  Protestant 
churches,  and  the  largest  and  newest  offices,  stores,  and  buildings  are 
in  New  Town.^^  Almost  always,  the  high  school  is  located  in  New 
Town  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  high-school 
teaching  staff  is  non-Anglo  or  lives  in  Old  Town.^*  Although  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  children  of  Spanish  mother-tongue  ever 
attend  high  school,  the  cleavages  which  exist  in  high-school  student 
bodies  are  particularly  significant  indices  of  the  relationship  between 
the  two  groups.  The  Spanish-speaking  students  who  attend  high 
school  either  are  attempting  to  retain  their  present  status  in  the  face 
of  strong  Anglo  competition  or  are  attempting  to  climb  socially.  Their 


13  Ibid.  During  the  war,  army  camps  near  these  towns  created  real  problems. 
Soldiers  in  uniform  near  one  town  (not  the  town  mentioned  here),  although  con- 
stantly seen  on  the  streets  of  New  Town,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  Old  Town 
without  special  permission.  Here  is  fertile  soil  for  cultural  conflict.  The  different 
position  of  females  in  the  two  groups  may  lie  at  the  root  of  the  conflict.  Among 
the  Spanish-Americans,  the  girls  are  "protected"  and  the  double  standard  pre- 
vails. If  Anglo  soldiers  should  accost  some  Spanish-Americans,  they  would  not 
necessarily  be  deviating  from  male  standards  for  the  Spanish-Americans.  They 
would  get  into  trouble,  however,  because  the  Spanish-American  girls  are  "pro- 
tected." 

1*  Ibid.  In  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  largest  of  all  Spanish-American  high  schools, 
which  ironically  enough  bears  the  name  of  tlie  famous  Mexican  fighter,  Bowie, 
is  located  in  the  non-Anglo  section. 
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attitudes  in  this  situation,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of  the  dominant 
Anglo  group,  are  significant. 

RURAL  NEIGHBORHOODS  IN  GENERAL 

Aside  from  the  farm  family,  the  smallest  locality  group  is  the  neigh- 
borhood. Cooley^^  looked  upon  the  neighborhood,  along  with  the 
family  and  play  groups,  as  being  primary.  These  he  considered  to  be 
extremely  important  in  character  formation. 

A  neighborhood  is  an  area  in  which  people  "neighbor"  with  one  an- 
other, that  is,  the  area  in  which  people  visit,  borrow,  exchange  tools 
and  equipment,  and  cooperate  in  various  ways.  Although  most  neigh- 
borhoods are  composed  of  two  or  more  friendship  or  clique  groups, 
in  order  for  a  neighborhood  to  have  the  characteristics  of  a  social 
system,  it  must  be  able  on  occasion,  let  us  say  in  times  of  crisis,  to 
carry  on  cooperative  neighborhood  activity  as  a  unit.  In  earlier  days 
there  were  many  forms  of  cooperative  neighborhood  activity,  rang- 
ing from  defense  against  a  common  enemy  to  husking,  barn  raising, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  "bees." 

Neighborhoods  assume  various  forms.  Frequently  they  are  com- 
posed of  fifteen  to  twenty  families  tributary  to  an  open-country 
church,  a  crossroad  store,  a  cotton  gin,  a  grain  elevator,  a  one-room 
school,  or  any  combination  of  such  agencies.  Often  geographic  bar- 
riers, which  serve  to  carve  out  coves,  mountain  hollows,  small  fertile 
mesas,  and  river  valleys,  are  the  loci  of  more  or  less  isolated  neigh- 
borhoods. 

In  Chapter  5  we  have  attempted  to  indicate  that  the  most  intimate 
groups  outside  the  family  are  clique  or  friendship  groups.  In  Figure 
39,  several  systems  of  more  or  less  distinct  friendship  groupings  may 
be  observed.  Figure  43  indicates  that  most  of  the  interacting  villagers 
of  El  Cerrito  are  related  by  blood  ties.  It  is  the  nature  of  this  inter- 
action which  gives  the  neighborhood  its  most  important  character- 
istics. In  many  parts  of  the  world,  most  of  the  people  who  are  inter- 
acting in  their  clique  groups  within  a  neighborhood  are  kinfolk,  and, 
when  separate  groups  of  a  given  locality  or  neighborhood  are  torn 
by  warring  kinship  factions,  the  whole  society  is  affected.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  very  little  interaction  of  any  kind  takes  place  among  the 
families  of  a  given  geographical  area,  the  area  approach  in  promo- 


1^  Charles  H.  Cooley,  Social  Organization,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1909,  Chapter  3. 
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tional  and  educational  work  may  take  a  different  form  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  neighborhood  were  solidary.  In  Livingston  County, 
Michigan,  a  dairy  area  county,  about  50  percent  of  the  land  area  and 
nearly  half  of  the  rural  people  are  without  locality  groupings  which 
people  recognize  as  neighborhoods.  (See  Figure  55.)  In  these  areas, 
cliques  form  continuous  chains  of  non-locality  groupings.  Here,  as  in 
other  studies,  the  decadence  of  old  neighborhoods  has  progressed 
more  rapidly  near  the  towns  and  cities. ^"^  The  most  active  locality 
groupings  are  small  school  districts,  which  in  several  instances  form 
the  centers  of  "extended  neighborhoods." 

For  the  most  part,  the  "extended  neighborhoods"  in  Livingston 
County  correspond  geographically  to  the  areas  surrounding  second- 
ary trading  centers  of  the  village,  hamlet,  and  crossroad  service  types. 
Twenty-six  extended  neighborhoods  were  named  by  the  informants 
in  the  county.  Nineteen  correspond  to  hamlets  and  villages  in  Living- 
ston County.  Fifteen  of  the  hamlets  and  villages  named  are  active 
trading  centers  today,  and  the  other  four  are  inactive.  The  seven  ex- 
tended neighborhoods  not  related  to  small  villages  are  based  on  edu- 
cational, religious,  and  township  relationships. 

Extended  neighborhoods  in  Livingston  County  are  largely  charac- 
terized by  (1)  their  position  of  serving  the  intermediate  trading  needs 
of  rural  people,  and  (2)  supporting,  for  the  most  part,  the  open-coun- 
try religious  structure  of  the  county. 

TRADE-CENTER  COMMUNITY  AREAS 

If  the  intensity  and  amount  of  group  interaction  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals living  on  farms  were  measured,  for  most  individuals  the 
family  would  rank  first  in  intensity  and  frequency,  and,  thereafter  in 
that  order,  the  clique,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  trade  center. 

Many  rural  sociologists  have  shown  a  tendency  to  consider  the 
trade-center  area  as  the  emerging  community.  Sanderson,  for  in- 
stance, writes  that  "a  rural  community  consists  of  the  social  inter- 
action of  the  people  and  their  institutions  in  the  local  area  in  which 
they  live  on  dispersed  farmsteads  and  in  a  hamlet  or  village  which 


16  See  Paul  H.  Landis,  Washington  Farm  Trade  Centers,  1900-1935,  Pullman: 
Washington  AES  Bulletin  360,  July  1938;  David  R.  Jenkins,  Growth  and  Decline 
of  Agricultural  Villages,  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1940, 
pp.  32^0;  and  Dwight  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Social  Organiza- 
tion, New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1942,  p.  243. 
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forms  the  center  of  their  common  activities."^^  This  definition  was 
obviously  meant  to  cover  only  areas  in  which  farmers  live  on  their 
own  farmsteads.  In  the  Southwest  and  other  areas,  where  farmers 
may  live  in  villages  of  75  to  200  people  and  may  do  most  of  their 
trading  in  a  larger  center,  it  is  not  clear  which  is  the  community. 
Would  it  be  the  place  in  which  the  church  and  school  and  possibly 
a  store  are  located,  or  would  it  be  the  larger  trade  area?^^ 

To  guard  against  confusing  the  trade-center  area  characterized  by 
the  business  mentality  and  by  the  anonymity  which  urban  culture  has 
brought  to  rural  areas  with  the  old  community  which  had  the  features 
of  the  family,  clique,  or  friendship  groups  of  neighbors,  we  shall  al- 
ways preface  "community"  used  in  this  connection  with  "trade-cen- 
ter." In  using  trade-center  community  in  this  way,  we  recognize  that 
we  are  in  a  sense  misusing  the  term  community,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  coming  to  have  little  specific  con- 
notation. 

The  trade-center  community  includes  an  area  which  usually  con- 
tains not  only  a  village  or  city  whose  residents  furnish  services,  but 
also  the  surrounding  rural  families  who  make  use  of  these  goods  and 
services.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  trade-center  community  are 
the  families  who  satisfy  most  of  their  needs  in  the  trade  center.  Such 
trade  centers  vary  in  size.  Large  primary  service  centers  may  service 
farm  families  living  100  miles  away,  but  most  farm  families  do  not 
travel  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  for  the  main  services. 

As  Figure  51  indicates,  any  one  farm  family  may  satisfy  some  of  its 
needs  within  a  small  area,  but  it  can  go  forty  miles  or  more  for  other 
needs,  such  as  hospital  or  specialized  services.  All  the  studies  of  trade 
centers^^  indicate  that  farm  families  and  other  rural  residents  are 


^'^  Dwight  Sanderson,  The  Rural  Communitif,  The  Natural  History  of  a  Socio- 
logical Group,  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1932,  p.  481. 

1^  This  confusion  of  terms  among  rural  sociologists  is  one  reason  why  the  senior 
author,  in  translating  Toennies'  Gemeinschaft  und  Gesellschaft,  retained  the 
German  terms  rather  than  using  "community"  and  "society,"  the  terms  used  by 
some  translators.  The  rational,  utihtarian  attitudes  and  anonymity  of  relation- 
ships in  some  of  the  medium-sized  trading  areas,  considered  communities  by 
many  rural  sociologists,  are  certainly  not  characteristic  of  Gemeinschaft,  although 
this  term  could  be  used  to  characterize  the  small  southwestern  village,  the  clique, 
and  the  neighborhood. 

19  See  the  stmimaries  given  by  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life, 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1947,  pp.  342-343,  and  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociol- 
ogy and  Rural  Social  Organization,  p.  243;  see  also  John  B.  Holt,  Rural  Neigh- 
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going  more  and  more  to  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities  for  both  social 
and  economic  services.  More  and  more  educational,  recreational,  and 
religious  needs  are  met  in  centers  rather  than  in  the  open  country. 
Furthermore,  the  larger  centers  of  2,500  or  slightly  more  population 
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Fig.  51.  A  theoretical  graph  indicating  the  interrelation  of 
rural  areas  and  types  of  service  centers.  Type  I:  Single  service 
(neighborliood  or  hamlet);  Type  II:  Limited  and  Simple  serv- 
ice (small  village);  Type  III:  Semi-complete  or  intermediate 
(village  or  small  town);  Type  IV:  Complete  and  particularly 
specialized  (town  or  small  city);  Type  V:  Urban  and  highly 
specialized.  (Reproduced  from  J.  H.  Kolb  and  Edmund  deS. 
Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  Boston:  Houghton-Mifflin 
Company,  1946,"  p.  303.) 

are  tending  more  and  more  to  contain  specialty  stores  and  services. 
Whetten  and  Zimmerman-^  found  that  the  small  center  springs  into 
existence,  obtains  its  patrons,  and  thrives  even  when  modern  roads 
and  large  centers  exist.  It  is  the  trade  center  of  2,500  and  o\'er  that 
is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  American  rural  life. 

Zimmerman^^  and  Lively^-  found  that  the  small  trade  centers  which 

borhoods  and  Communities  of  Lee  Countij,  Alabama,  Washington:  USDA,  Feb- 
ruary 1941,  p.  5,  and  J.  F.  Thaden,  "The  Lansing  Region  and  its  Tributary  Town- 
Country  Communities,"  East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Bulletin  302,  March  1940, 
pp.  44-45. 

20  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  The  Changing  Community,  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1938.  See  especially  Chapter  3,  in  which  Professor  N.  L.  Whetten 
collaborated. 

21  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  "Farm  Trade  Centers  in  Minnesota,"  St.  Paul:  Minne- 
sota AES  Bulletin  269,  1930. 

22  C.  E.  Lively,  "Growth  and  Decline  of  Farm  Trade  Centers  in  Minnesota," 
St.  Paul:  Minnesota  AES  Bulletin  287,  July  1932. 
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were  favorably  located  on  highways  became  relatively  more  impor- 
tant. As  improved  transportation  permits  a  wider  range  of  travel  and 
specialization  in  merchandising,  however,  they  were  more  likely  to 
die.  Where  large  metropolitan  centers  exist,  there  seems  to  be  an  opti- 
mum complementary  relation  between  small  centers  and  these  larger 
centers.  However,  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  a  wheat  area,  in  which 
settlement  and  the  development  of  highways  and  modern  communi- 
cation proceeded  concomitantly,  Whetten^^  found  that  a  relatively 
larger  number  of  small  centers  continued  to  develop  to  serve  the  farm 
families  nearby.  This  finding  is  important  in  demonstrating  that  when 
modern  means  of  transportation  prevail,  small  centers  will  develop 
and  maintain  themselves  in  competition  with  larger  centers.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  small  service  unit  for  bulky  goods  and  general  services 
will  persist. 

The  Neighborhood  Cluster  Method  of  Delineating  Trade  Center 
Communities.  Ensminger  and  his  associates-*  have  delineated  trade- 
center  communities  by  ascertaining  the  neighborhood  clusters  which 
utilize  a  given  trade  center.  This  procedure  involves  first  delineating 
the  neighborhoods,  which  are  locally  often  called  "communities." 
Delineation  of  neighborhoods  is  accomplished  by  asking  various 
leaders  and  officials  such  as  "the  county  agent,  school  bus  drivers, 
older  farm  boys  and  girls  in  the  consolidated  school,  merchants  who 
know  the  farmers,  and  others  well-informed  regarding  the  county  to 
trace  off  lightly  in  pencil  the  boundaries  of  all  the  neighborhoods 
with  which  they  are  familiar."-^  At  the  time  that  the  neighborhoods 
are  tentatively  delineated,  the  names  of  neighborhood  leaders  are 
also  listed.  Thereupon,  the  investigator  may  proceed  to  the  neigh- 
borhood and  talk  with  the  leaders  there.  These  leaders  may  be  ques- 
tioned in  the  following  manner:  "What  community  is  this?"  or  "Can 
you  show  me  on  the  map  here  just  how  far  this  community  goes  in 
each  direction?"  The  terminology  locally  employed  to  describe  the 
smallest  locality  group  is  used.  When  all  the  neighborhoods  of  an 

23  N.  L.  Whetten,  "The  Social  and  Economic  Structure  of  the  Trade  Centers 
in  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces  with  Special  Reference  to  Its  Changes,  1910- 
1930,"  Harvard  University  Ph.D.  Thesis,  1932. 

2*  Douglas  Ensminger,  "Rural  Neighborhoods  and  Communities,"  in  Carl  Tay- 
lor et  ah.  Rural  Life  in  the  United  States,  Nev^'  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1949,  Chap- 
ter 4. 

25  Irwin  T.  Sanders  and  Douglas  Ensminger,  "Alabama  Rural  Communities,  a 
Study  of  Chilton  County,"  Bulletin  Published  Quarterly  by  Alabama  College, 
Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  la,  July  1940. 
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area  have  been  delineated,  the  investigator  gives  overlapping  areas 
special  attention  by  interviewing  farmers  living  in  the  questionable 
areas.  Often  boundaries  can  be  delineated  through  several  interviev^s. 
All  informants  are  requested  to  indicate  to  w^hich  trade  center  the 
neighborhood  belongs.  If  an  informant  is  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  two 
neighborhoods  he  and  families  living  adjacent  to  him  belong,  he  is 
asked,  "In  case  a  meeting  in  which  you  are  interested  is  held  the 
same  night  at  both  centers,  to  which  center  would  the  people  be  most 
likely  to  go,  assuming  that  the  meetings  were  similar  in  nature?"  With 
these  data,  the  neighborhoods  are  "clustered"  into  a  trade-center  com- 
munity. 
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Fig.  52.  The  natural  community  of  Jemison,  Alabama.  Note 
that  fifteen  individual  neighborhoods  form  the  communit}'. 
(Adapted  from  Irwin  T.  Sanders  and  Douglas  Ensminger,  Ala- 
bama Rural  Communities,  Montevallo:  Alabama  College  Quar- 
terly Bulletin  XXXIII,  July  1940,  p.  35.) 

Figure  52  indicates  the  neighborhood  boundaries  and  their  "clus- 
tering" into  a  trade-center  community.  The  advocates  of  the  cluster 
method  of  delineating  neighborhoods   and  communities  maintain 
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that  it  is  superior  to  the  family  survey  approach  in  which  utiUzation 
of  the  various  centers  on  the  part  of  each  family  is  studied.  In  a  com- 
parison of  the  tv^o  methods  in  Chilton  County,  Alabama,  a  Cotton 
Belt  county,  Sanders  and  Ensminger  recommend  the  cluster  ap- 
proach. They  claim  that  it  is  more  easily  understood  by  laymen,  is 
less  laborious,  and  does  not  split  up  neighborhoods  as  in  trade-center 
delineation,  thereby  increasing  the  importance  of  primary  groups. 
Furthermore,  this  method  holds  neighborhoods  on  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  the  trade-center  area  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fami- 
lies of  these  areas  may  participate  more  effectively  as  a  unit  in  a 
variety  of  programs,  and  it  requires  little  more  arbitrary  judgment 
than  the  individual  family  trade-center  approach.  Advocates  of  the 
cluster  approach  do  not  compare  the  methods  in  the  various  regions, 
however. 

Traffic-Flow  Approach  to  the  Delineation  of  Trade-Center  Com- 
munities. Among  the  first  to  gather  data  comparable  to  those  result- 
ing from  traffic-meter  readings  was  Galpin,-*'  who  mapped  trade- 
center  areas  in  Wisconsin.  This  pioneering  work  was  done  in  1913  in 
Walworth  County,  Wisconsin.  In  describing  his  method  he  said, 
"Take  the  village  as  the  community  center;  start  out  from  here  on  any 
road  into  the  open  country;  you  come  to  a  home,  and  the  deep  wear 
of  the  wheels  out  of  the  yard  toward  the  village  indicates  that  this 
home  naturally  goes  to  this  village  for  trade,  doctor,  post  oflRce, 
church,  lodge,  entertainment,  high  school;  the  next  home  the  same, 
and  next  and  next,  until  by  and  by  you  come  to  a  home  where  the 
ruts  run  the  other  way  and  grass  grows  a  little  perhaps  in  the  turn 
toward  this  village,  and  you  find  that  this  home  goes  to  an  adjoining 
town  for  its  major  associations;  between  these  two  homes  is  the 
bounding  line  of  the  community."-^  When  Galpin  made  his  original 
studies,  the  modern  traffic  meter  was  not  in  use  and  the  "team-haul" 
community  was  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  improved 
highway  and  the  automobile.  Nevertheless,  at  that  point  at  which 
Galpin  would  find  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  road  turnings,  the 
trafiic-flow  reading  would  be  at  a  minimum. 


26  C.  J.  Galpin,  The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural  Co7nmunity,  Madison: 
Wisconsin  AES  Research  Bulletin  34,  May  1915. 

^'^  C.  J.  Galpin  in  First  Wisconsin  Country  Life  Conference,  Madison:  The  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  1911,  pp.  12-18.  See  also  F.  H.  Forsyth,  "The  Use  of  Road 
Turnings  in  Community  Research,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  December 
1944,  pp.  384-385. 
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States  with  progressive  highway  departments  have  meter  readings 
for  most  roads.  Sociologists  may  use  these  readings  to  ascertain  points 
on  any  road  where  the  average  daily  traffic  load  is  lowest,  and  use 
this  point  as  a  tentative  demarcation  line  of  the  trade-center  com- 
munity. Such  readings  are  available  for  the  entire  state  of  Michigan. 


TRADE  CENTER  COMMUNITIES 
HIGHWAYS 


Fig.  53.  Delineation  of  trade-center  communities  by  use  of  trafBc  meter  read- 
ings. Note  that  community  boundaries  are  placed  at  minima  points  of  traffic  flow. 
Compare  with  Figure  46.  (Source:  Walter  Firey,  C.  P.  Loomis  and  J.  Allan  Bee- 
gle,  "The  Highway  and  Rural  Areas,"  in  The  Highway  in  Our  National  Life, 
edited  by  the  Bureau  of  Urban  Research,  Princeton  University,  forthcoming.) 


How  they  may  be  used  in  delineation  of  trade-center  communities  is 
indicated  in  Figure  53.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  trade-center  com- 
munity of  Howell,  with  approximately  8,670  in  both  town  and  open 
country,  was  delineated  by  meter  readings,  or  the  average  flow  of 
traffic  during  a  24-hour  period.  This  trade  center  lies  in  a  dairy  area 
in  Livingston  County  on  the  heavily  traveled  highway  between  Lan- 
sing and  Detroit.  Also  shown  in  the  figure  is  the  trade  area  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Hartland,  with  a  population  of  only  506  in  both  the  center 
and  service  area. 
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The  importance  of  the  abihty  of  a  trade  center  to  attract  traffic  is 
demonstrated  in  the  relationships  between  the  volume  of  traffic  flow 
and  various  socio-economic  factors.  For  465  large  centers  in  Michi- 
gan, the  daily  traffic  attraction  index  of  each  center  is  indicated  by 
the  following  formula: 

FXRX2 
365 

In  this  formula,  F  is  the  number  of  annual  round  trips  per  passenger 
vehicle  and  R  is  the  passenger  car  registration  at  the  place  of  origin 
of  the  trip.  It  was  found  that  85  percent  of  the  variation  in  traffic  in 
these  centers  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  following  four  variables: 
(1)  the  population  of  the  immediate  trade  area;  (2)  total  bank  re- 
sources of  the  center;  (3)  newspaper  circulation  of  the  center;  and 
(4)  the  equalized  tax  evaluation  of  the  center.  In  view  of  this  high 
correlation,  1,300  centers  in  Michigan  have  been  classified  on  the 
basis  of  these  four  factors.  These  data  have  been  invaluable  for  high- 
way planning.^^ 

The  Use  of  the  Survey  Method  of  Trade-Center  Community  De- 
lineation. Among  the  most  detailed  and  careful  studies  of  trade- 
center  areas  are  those  by  Thaden,^^  begun  in  1927  with  Eben  Mum- 
ford.  With  the  cooperation  of  school  officials  and  school  children,  the 
trading  areas  of  the  Lansing  region^"  in  the  dairy  area,  have  been 
mapped.  Parents  of  school  children  in  elementary  school  districts 
were  requested  to  indicate  the  centers  in  which  their  families  did 
most  of  their  shopping  for  various  items.  The  parents  were  then  re- 
quested to  indicate  the  number  of  the  section  in  which  they  live.^^ 
The  service  areas  were  then  delineated  by  placing  a  dot  of  a  given 
color  assigned  to  the  center  in  the  section  in  which  the  family  lived. 
For  each  service,  such  maps  reveal  particular  service  areas. 


28  See  Walter  Firey,  C.  P.  Loomis,  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  "The  Highway  and 
Riiral  Areas,"  in  The  Highway  in  Our  National  Life,  edited  by  The  Bureau  of 
Urban  Research,  Princeton  University. 

29  J.  F.  Thaden  and  Eben  Mumford,  High  School  Communities  in  Michigan, 
East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Special  Bulletin  289,  January  1938. 

^°  J.  F.  Thaden,  The  Lansing  Region  and  Its  Tributary  Town-Country  Com- 
munities; op.  cit. 

31  Many  do  not  know,  and  for  these  the  tax  rolls  must  be  searched  in  order 
to  indicate  the  location. 
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An  effective  short  cut  devised  by  Tliaden  relies  chiefly  on  distance 
and  population  in  the  centers.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  distance 
between  two  centers  is  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  two  centers.  For  refinements,  the  investigator  can  then  visit  fami- 
lies living  along  the  lines  drawn  between  the  trade  centers. 


/  V///\  HOWELL  I 


Fig.  54.  The  communities  of  Howell  and  Hart- 
land,  Michigan,  as  delimited  by  trading  and  other 
means.  Notice  the  correspondence  with  the  bound- 
aries as  shown  in  Figure  53.  (Adapted  from  J.  F. 
Thaden,  The  Lansing  Region  ana  Its  Tributary 
Town-Country  Communities.  East  Lansing:  Mich- 
igan AES  Special  Bulletin  302,  March  1940,  p.  28.) 


Figure  54  shows  the  trade  centers  as  delimited  by  Thaden.  The 
Howell  community  contains  three  banks,  has  a  newspaper  circula- 
tion of  4,407,  and  has  a  high-school  enrollment  of  369.  In  comparison, 
the  Hartland  village  center  has  no  bank  or  newspaper,  and  has  a  high- 
school  enrollment  of  only  155. 

When  school  children  or  businessmen  furnish  the  data  for  trade- 
center  delineation,  certain  precautions  must  be  observed.  Sanders 
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and  Ensminger,^^  for  example,  found  that  siblings  disagreed  about 
where  their  families  traded  10  percent  of  the  time. 

The  Relative  Merits  of  the  Various  Methods  of  Delineation.  All 
three  methods  of  delineation  have  their  advantages  for  various  pur- 
poses. Where  neighborhoods  are  strong  and  solidary,  and  where  the 
delineation  has  as  its  objective  the  utilization  of  these  groupings  and 
the  leaders  who  reside  in  them,  the  advantage  of  the  cluster  approach 
is  obvious.  However,  in  many  cases  the  neighborhoods  are  weak  in 
the  two  crucial  areas,  close  to  the  trade  center  and  on  the  periphery. 
As  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  Cohoctah  (Figures  45  and  55),  this 
neighborhood  center  is  gradually  being  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  sur- 
rounding trade  centers.  In  planning  for  this  community,  its  weakness 
is  important,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  placed  in  one  trade  center  or 
another.  Furthermore,  in  Livingston  County,  of  which  Howell  is  the 
county  seat,  much  of  the  territory  is  without  neighborhood  conscious- 
ness. This  is  indicated  by  Figure  55.  In  this  county  the  most  active 
neighborhoods  are  grouped  around  district  schools.  Certain  other 
areas  are  what  may  be  defined  as  "extended  neighborhoods,"  which 
are  neither  neighborhoods  nor  trade-center  communities  in  the  strict 
sense.  Outside  these  areas,  many,  and  probably  most,  rural  people 
manifest  no  sense  of  belonging  to  a  neighborhood  or  community.  If 
asked  the  name  of  the  community  or  neighborhood  in  which  they 
live,  the  residents  very  frequently  reply  by  giving  the  name  of  the 
township,  which  has  very  little  meaning  for  them  except  that  they 
may  vote  or  pay  taxes  according  to  such  political  units.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  neighborhood  cluster  method  of 
delineating  trade  centers  is  not  satisfactory. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  TRADE-CENTER 
CONFIGURATION 

The  absence  or  presence  of  neighborhoods  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  are  related  to  a  larger  trade-center  community  area  and 
to  smaller  clique  and  family  groupings  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 


32  Sanders  and  Ensminger,  op.  cit.,  p.  78.  The  greatest  disagreement  was  en- 
countered over  the  place  where  clothing  was  usually  purchased.  Feed  and  seed 
piu-chase  was  the  next  most  common  point  of  disagreement.  These  investigators 
also  found  that  fourth-grade  children  and  below  were  unreliable.  Businessmen 
were  found  to  be  quite  unreliable  in  their  knowledge  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
trade  centers,  especially  in  overestimating  the  influence  of  their  omti  center  and 
claiming  territory  which  really  belonged  to  another  center. 
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SYMBOLS  INDICATE  THE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SERVICES  AKOOND  WHICH  COMMUNITY  LIFE  REVOLVES. 
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NES.  39523  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOItlCS 


Fig.  56.  Location  of  white  neighborhoods  and  communities,  Charles  County, 
Maryland,  1941.  Note  the  location  of  the  White  Plains  neighborhood.  (Repro- 
duced from  Linden  S.  Dodson  and  Jane  Woolley,  Community  Organization  in 
Charles  County,  Maryland,  College  Park:  Maryland  AES  Bulletin  A21,  Janu- 
ary 1943,  p.  275.) 
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country.  Except  in  highly  mobile  areas  or  in  areas  in  which  settlers 
have  recently  arrived,  clique  and  friendship  groups  exist.  Figure  38 
in  the  preceding  chapter  depicts  the  visiting  relations  in  a  sociogram. 
As  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  these  clique  or  friendship  groupings, 
68  percent  of  the  visiting  relationships  of  the  families  in  the  White 
Plains  neighborhood  were  confined  to  the  neighborhood  and  12  per- 
cent extended  to  the  trade  center.  If  Figures  38  and  56  are  compared, 
the  relationships  between  clique,  neighborhood,  and  trade  center 
may  be  observed. ^^  As  will  be  noted,  the  neighborhood  of  White 
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Fig.  57.   Clusters  of  white  neigh-  Fig.  58.   Chisters  of  Negro  neigh- 

borhoods grouped  into  trade-center  borhoods  grouped  into  trade-center 

communities     in     Greene     County,  communities     in     Greene     County, 

Georgia.     (Adapted     from     C.     P.  Georgia.  (Adapted  as  in  Figure  57.) 

Loomis  and  Douglas  Ensminger, 
"Governmental  Administration  and 
Informal  Local  Groups,"  Applied 
Anthropology,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  Janu- 
ary-March 1942.) 

Plains  is  of  irregular  shape  and  clusters  with  the  nearbv  neighbor- 
hood to  form  an  irregularly  shaped  trade  center.  Figure  57,  which 
describes  clusters  of  white  neighborhoods  grouped  into  trade  centers 


3^  Examine  also  Figures  37  and  39  for  variations  in  the  relationships  between 
these  groupings. 
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in  Greene  County,  Georgia,  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  shows  a  pattern 
which  brings  another  factor  into  consideration,  namely  race.  Figure 
58  shows  the  Negro  neighborhoods  of  Greene  County,  These,  it  will 
be  noted,  are  substantially  different  from  the  white  neighborhoods. 
In  many  areas  in  which  the  settlement  is  relatively  sparse  and 
where  the  rectangular  system  of  land  division  prevails,  locality  groups 
often  assume  a  square  or  rectangular  form.  In  the  southwestern  part 


SCHOOL    DISTRICTS 

TRADE  CENTER  COMMUNITIES 

INTERMEDIATE    TRADE  CENTER  COMMUNITY 


Fig.  59.  School  districts  and  trade-center  communities  in  Livingston  County, 
Michigan.  At  least  in  part,  the  rectangular  shape  of  many  of  these  areas  is  due  to 
land  division  based  upon  square  units.  (Adapted  from  Paul  A.  Miller  and  J.  Allan 
Beegle,  The  Farm  People  of  Livingston  County,  Michigan,  East  Lansing:  Michi- 
gan State  College  Extension  Service,  June  1947,  pp.  32  and  38.) 
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of  the  Corn  Belt  (Nemaha  County,  Kansas),  neigborhoods,  insofar  as 
they  exist,  frequently  coincide  with  school  districts.^*  Figure  59  de- 
scribes the  combination  of  school  districts  and  the  trade-center  areas. 
The  relationship  between  trade-center  areas  and  smaller  locality 
groupings  in  the  Middlewest  is  demonstrated  by  Figure  59.  These 
rectangular-shaped  areas  are,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  the  road  layout 
as  well  as  the  square  unit  land  division.  The  whole  flow  of  trafiic 
from  center  to  center  or  from  farm  to  center  is  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  roads  run  east  and  west  on  the  boundaries  of  sections. 

Ensminger  estimates  that  there  are  approximately  35,000  trade- 
centered  communities  and  approximately  240,000  neighborhoods  in 
the  United  States.  These  centers  include  almost  one-third  of  the  na- 
tion's rural  population.^^  In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  consider 
the  nature  of  the  services  offered  by  and  the  inter-personal  relations 
in  these  locality  groups. 

SUMMARY 

Notwithstanding  man's  dreams  to  conquer  distance,  the  element 
of  space  conditions  all  his  important  activities.  Those  groups  or  ag- 
glomerations which  are  tied  to  area  units  and  bounded  in  space  are 
considered  locality  groups.  The  smallest  locality  group  is  the  farm 
family  residing  on  a  farmstead.  Beyond  this  group  is  the  neighbor- 
hood, usually  made  up  of  a  number  of  clique  groupings.  For  our  pur- 
poses, locality  groupings  are  given  the  following  designations:  places 
containing  less  than  250  persons  are  called  hamlets;  places  from  250 
to  999,  villages;  places  from  1,000  to  2,499,  towns;  and  places  over 
2,500,  cities.  As  will  be  shown  later,  in  trade  centers  of  over  5,000 
population  value  orientations  take  on  urban  characteristics. 

Many  neighborhoods  are  disintegrating  because  of  the  growth  of 
modern  city  trade  centers,  places  having  some  2,500  or  more  inhabit- 
ants. A  locality  in  which  most  of  the  interaction  occurs  among  rela- 
tives, as  is  true  of  El  Cerrito,  is  very  different  from  a  locality  in  which 
the  residents  are  unable  to  identify  themselves  with  any  rural  area. 
Throughout  the  Western  world,  particularly  where  the  isolated  hold- 
ing predominates,  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  neighborhood  is 
losing  its  functions.  This  is  true  not  only  of  its  economic  functions  but 

34  Kansas  Rural  Communities,  "A  Study  of  Nemaha  Countv,"  Washington: 
USDA,  June  1940. 

35  Ensminger,  "Rural  Neighborhoods  and  Communities,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  60  and 
79. 
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of  its  social  functions  as  well.  Along  with  this  change  comes  great 
emphasis  on  contractual  Gesellschaft  relationships,  since  the  popu- 
lation embraced  by  a  trade  center  of  10,000  population  or  more  is  too 
large  to  have  primary  familistic  Gemeinschaft  orientation.  Neverthe- 
less, studies  have  shown  that  the  small  service  center  for  general  and 
bulky  merchandise  is  here  to  stay. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  center  that  will  eventually  predominate, 
effective  rural  workers  must  know  the  boundaries  of  the  existing 
groupings.  The  methods  of  delineating  locality  groupings,  as  devel- 
oped by  rural  sociologists,  are  appraised.  The  natural  channels  of 
communication,  the  centers  and  agencies  must  be  mapped  if  the 
social  scientist,  educator,  and  group  worker  are  to  know  how  to  plan 
meetings,  programs,  and  campaigns. 


CHAPTER  7 

SETTLEMENT  PATTERNS 

From  the  ecological  point  of  view,  activities  may  be  classified 
into  two  types;  "field"  activities  and  "center"  activities.  Field  activities 
involve  the  production  of  foods,  fibers,  ores,  and  raw  materials.  The 
human  groupings  which  are  primarily  engaged  in  wnresting  these 
materials  from  the  soil  are  usually  small  and  dispersed  over  the  coun- 
tryside. In  general,  they  may  be  classed  as  rural.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  center  activities,  which  have  to  do  with  processing,  distributing, 
and  the  coordination  of  field  products,  lead  to  the  agglomeration  of 
larger  groups.  From  these  activities  cities  emerge.  The  size  and  nature 
of  these  cities  and  the  influence  they  have  on  the  people  in  the  country 
are,  for  the  most  part,  conditioned  by  the  type  of  communication  be- 
tween those  engaged  in  the  field  activities  and  those  engaged  in  cen- 
ter activities. 

Viewed  in  this  manner,  the  farm  population  of  the  nation  may  be 
regarded  as  that  group  primarily  concerned  with  field  activities. 
The  urban  residents,  those  living  in  aggregates  containing  at  least 
2,500  persons,  may  be  considered  the  group  concerned  with  center 
activities.  On  this  basis,  43.5  percent  of  the  total  population  is  either 
actively  engaged  in  or  is  closely  associated  with  field  pursuits,  while 
the  remainder,  56.5  percent,  is  associated  with  center  activities. 

Those  engaged  in  field  pursuits  are  of  primary  interest.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  for  field  activities  to  exist  without  the  center  ac- 
tivities, and  vice  versa.  Only  in  the  Cotton  Belt  of  the  United  States 
does  the  proportion  of  the  population  occupied  with  the  field  activity 
of  farming  approach  half.  The  center  activities  loom  considerably 
more  important  in  both  the  North  and  the  West,  particularlv  in  the 
Dairy  and  Western  Specialty  Crop  areas.  An  over-all  view  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  farming  population  is  provided  in  Figure  60.  Note 
the  relatively  large  proportions  of  rural-farm  persons  throughout  the 
southern  and  Plains  states,  particularly  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  Wheat 
areas. 

Few  developments  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  have  been 
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more  important  than  the  change  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial 
nation.  From  1820  to  1940,  workers  engaged  in  agriculture  declined 
from  72  percent  to  18  percent,  and  the  percentage  of  population  living 
in  places  of  2,500  and  under  decreased  from  93  to  44.  This  change 
was  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
worker.  Whereas  in  1820,  the  average  amount  of  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duced by  an  agricultural  worker  was  suflBcient  to  feed  and  clothe 
five  persons  (including  himself),  in  1940  each  agricultural  worker 
produced  enough  for  fifteen  persons  (including  himself).  Among  the 
most  important  changes  accompanying  industrialization  was  the 
shifting  of  much  of  the  processing  of  agricultural  products,  such  as 
preserving,  canning,  storing,  slaughtering,  and  production  of  butter 
and  cheese,  from  farm  to  nonfarm  establishments.^ 

THE  METROPOLIS 

Since  field  and  center  activities  each  presuppose  the  other,  brief 
attention  must  be  given  the  urban  aggregate.  As  indicated  previously, 
large  parts  of  the  population  of  the  nation  live  out  their  lives  in  urban 
social  systems.  More  than  40  percent  of  all  persons  live  in  cities  of 
25,000  or  more,  and  29  percent  of  the  total  reside  in  cities  having  at 
least  100,000  population.  Such  data,  however,  give  only  a  partial  and 
incomplete  view  of  urban  aggregates.  They  tell  us  nothing  about  the 
extent  to  which  people  arrange  themselves  at  the  fringes  of  the  cities 
and  who  are  concerned  with  center  activities  no  less  than  the  urban- 
ites  themselves.  The  poly-nucleated  urban  district,  already  in  evi- 
dence, appears  to  be  the  future  form  of  urban  life.  The  National  Re- 
sources Committee  makes  the  following  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  future  urban  community: 

.  .  .  The  question  of  a  desirable  urban  environment  lies  not  in  whole- 
sale dispersion,  but  in  the  judicious  reshaping  of  the  urban  community 
and  region  by  systematic  development  and  redevelopment  in  accord- 
ance with  forward-looking  and  intelligent  plans.  In  tliis,  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  the  natural  trends  in  the  shifting  of  industry  between 
established  industrial  areas  and  its  diffusion  within  such  areas,  of  the 


1  Louis  J.  Ducoff  and  Margaret  J.  Hagood,  "Occupational  Patterns  of  Rural 
Population"  in  Carl  Taylor,  et  al..  Rural  Life  in  the  United  States,  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1949,  pp.  246-247.  The  foregoing  discussion  of  field  and  center 
activities  may  be  found  in  more  amplified  form  in  "The  Highway  and  Rural 
Areas,"  in  The  Highway  in  Our  National  Life,  edited  by  the  Bureau  of  Urban 
Research,  by  Walter  Firey,  C.  P.  Loomis,  and  J.  Allan  Beegle. 
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drift  of  population  from  congested  central  districts  to  outlying  sections, 
of  the  improved  means  of  transit  and  the  general  fluidity  of  the  popula- 
tion—to loosen  up  the  central  areas  of  congestion  and  to  create  a  more 
decentralized  metropolitan  pattern.  Such  a  moderately  decentralized 
and  yet  integrated  urban  structure  should  have  greater  stability  and 
should  oflFer  economies  in  production  and  in  the  provision  of  public  fa- 
cilities and  services.  It  may  be  expected  to  extend  the  material  and 
cultural  advantages  of  urban  life  to  a  larger  number  of  the  population;  to 
allow  them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  more  healthful  environment  and 
a  richer  personal  and  communal  life;  and  to  offer  to  the  lower  income 
groups  the  possibility  of  the  somewhat  less  tenuous  existence  afforded  by 
village  and  small-town  living. 

.  .  .  The  realization  of  a  community  with  such  characteristics  can  be 
furthered,  among  other  means,  by  the  organization  of  the  urban  area  as 
a  whole  into  neighborhoods  and  satellite  communities,  each  of  which 
provides  for  a  maximum  of  opportunity  to  care  for  the  daily  activities 
and  needs  of  its  inhabitants,  each  of  which  possesses  a  social  and  politi- 
cal coherence  which  can  arouse  and  hold  community  loyalty  and  par- 
ticipation, inspire  responsible  civic  leadership,  and  can  perform  effec- 
tively its  specialized  function  in  the  metropolitan  region. ^ 

A  total  of  140  metropolitan  districts  w^ere  counted  in  1940.  Each 
metropolitan  district  includes  one  or  more  urban  aggregate  contain- 
ing at  least  50,000  persons  as  well  as  the  surrounding  territory  having 
at  least  150  persons  per  square  mile.  The  distribution  of  these  metro- 
politan centers  is  shown  in  Figure  61.  They  embrace  nearly  63  million 
persons  and  have  an  average  density  of  1,411  persons  per  square 
mile. 

In  what  respects  do  those  engaged  in  center  activities  differ  from 
those  associated  with  field  activities?  How  do  they  differ  with  regard 
to  age  and  sex?  It  is  now  well  established  that  the  urban  areas  contain 
large  proportions  of  persons  in  the  active,  economically  productive 
ages.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  cities  contain  large  proportions 
of  females.  The  farm  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  large  per- 
centages of  young  and  large  proportions  of  males,  as  shown  in  Figure 
143,  Chapter  14. 

Such  typical  center  activities  as  processing  and  distributing  require 
many  more  workers  in  the  active  ages  than  do  the  field  pursuits.  While 
63.0  percent  of  all  urban  residents  in  1940  were  between  20  and  65 


2  The  National  Resoiirces  Committee,  report  of  the  Urbanism  Committee, 
Our  Cities,  Washington:  Government  Printing  OflBce,  1937,  pp.  84-85. 
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years  of  age,  only  50.7  percent  of  the  farm  residents  were  in  these 
ages.  On  the  other  hand,  42.7  percent  of  the  farm  population  and 
30.1  percent  of  the  urban  population  in  1940  were  under  20  years  of 
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Fig.  61.  Location  of  the  140  metropolitan  districts  in  the  United  States,  1940. 
(Adapted  from  the  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Number  of  Inhahiiants, 
United  States  Summary,  p.  5.) 


age.  The  proportions  of  urban  and  farm  residents  who  were  65  years 
old  and  over  differed  but  slightly,  the  percentages  being  6.9  and  6.6, 
respectively. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  field  pursuits,  males  usuallv  outnumber 
females  in  rural  areas.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  urban  population. 
While  the  sex  ratio,  the  number  of  males  per  100  females,  was  100.7 
for  all  population  groups  in  1940,  the  urban  ratio  was  95.5  and  the 
rural-farm  ratio  was  111.7. 

An  examination  of  such  relevant  population  data  is  suflBcient  to 
demonstrate  the  inter-relationship  between  the  field  and  the  center. 
It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  productive-aged  workers  in  the  city 
originate  in  rural  areas.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  low  urban  sex  ratio  is 
due  to  selective  migration  from  rural  sections.  Probably  in  no  country 
in  the  world  is  the  contact  between  the  field  and  center  as  easy  and 
frequent  as  in  the  United  States.  The  National  Resources  Committee 
rightfully  points  out  that  the  city  is  largely  a  product  of  migration 
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and  that  "a  considerable  proportion  of  the  urban  inhabitants  are  but 
recent  recruits  from  rural  areas.  .   .  .  "^ 

As  indicated  in  Figure  62,  the  movement  of  farm  people  to  the 

MOVEMENT  TO  AND  FROM  FARMS,  UNITED  STATES.  1920-46* 
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Fig.  62.  Movement  to  and  from  farms,  United  States,  1920-1946.  (Diagram 
from  Paul  H.  Landis,  Rural  Life  in  Process,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1948,  p.  183.) 

urban  areas  has  exceeded  the  reverse  movement  for  many  years. 
Since  1920,  the  only  exception  to  this  trend  came  in  the  depression 
years,  1931  and  1932.*  In  fact,  during  the  25-year  period  between 
1920  and  1945,  there  was  an  average  net  migration  from  farms  of 


3  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

*  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1947,  p.  176.  The  direction  of  this  movement  grows  directly  out  of  the  nature 
of  fertility  differentials.  "The  farms  and  villages  are  the  producers  of  population. 
.  .  .  Cities  of  over  100,000,  in  which  nearly  a  third  of  the  population  Uve,  have  a 
natural  decrease  of  over  25  percent  in  a  generation."  William  F.  Ogburn  and 
Meyer  F.  Nimkoff,  Sociology,  Houghton-Miffiin  Co.,  1946,  p.  503.  The  percent- 
age of  natural  decrease  per  generation  for  communities  of  2,500  to  25,000,  25,000 
to  50,000  and  50,000  to  100,000,  respectively  was  6,  11,  and  17  in  1930.  Some 
estimate  that  in  50  years,  80  percent  of  all  urban  people  will  have  come  directly 
out  of  a  farm  background.  See  Joseph  Ackerman  and  Marshall  Harris,  Family 
Farm  Policy,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1947,  p.  399. 
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600,000  per  year.  In  spite  of  increases  in  the  farm  population  in  1945 
and  1946  due  to  reconversion  and  demobilization,  Taeuber  feels  that 
the  farm  population  will  be  smaller  in  1950  than  in  1940.^ 

The  major  areas  of  origin  of  migrants  to  the  urban  areas  have  been ; 
(1)  the  southern  states  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  except  for  Florida,  and  (2)  the  states  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  Arizona  and 
Texas.  The  former  includes  the  Southeastern  Plantation  region  of 
the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  Appalachian  region  of  the  General  and  Self- 
SufBcing  areas;  the  latter,  largely  the  Wheat  and  Range-Livestock 
areas.  The  main  areas  receiving  migrants  have  been:  (1)  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  (2)  the  Great  Lakes  states,  and  (3)  the 
Far  West.^  The  net  migration  from  the  rural-farm  population  be- 
tween 1930  and  1940  for  the  various  states  is  shown  in  Figure  63.  The 


Fig.  63.  Net  migration  from  the  rural-farm  population,  1930  to  1940.  Note  that 
the  farm  populations  of  the  Plains  States  and  tlie  South  sirffered  heaviest  losses.  (Re- 
produced from  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 


5  Conrad  Taeviber,  "Recent  Trends  of  Rural-Urban  Migration  in  the  United 
States,"  in  Posttvar  Problems  of  Migration,  New  York:  Milbank  Memorial  Fund, 
1947,  pp.  124-125. 

6  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Population  Problems  to  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  The  Problems  of  a  Changing  Population,  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1938,  pp.  89-90. 
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change  due  to  net  migration  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  survivors 
to  1940  of  persons  living  in  1930  in  each  state. 

The  amount  of  wartime  migration,  much  of  which  consisted  of 
temporary  moves,  was  tremendous.  Shryock  estimates  that  13  per- 
cent of  the  civihan  population  migrated  at  least  once  between  April 
1940  and  August  1945.  Since  a  migrant  was  considered  one  who 
crossed  a  county  line,  the  definition  omits  many  moves  made  within 
a  county  or  within  a  city.  The  estimate  also  does  not  attempt  to  assess 
the  number  of  moves  within  this  period.  The  inter-regional  migra- 
tions shown  in  Figure  64  indicate  that  the  West  registered  heavy 
gains.  The  farm  population  lost  by  13.2  percent  in  this  period.^ 

Among  the  most  interesting  literature  in  the  field  of  demography 
is  that  dealing  with  the  selectivity  of  the  rural-urban  migrants.  The 


Fig.  64.  Interregional  mi- 
gration in  the  United  States. 
The  width  of  the  line  indicates 
the  volume  of  flow.  The  top 
flow  chart  shows  interregional 
movements  of  the  civilian 
population  for  the  period 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  March 
1945;  the  middle  chart  shows 
movements  between  1935 
and  1940;  and  the  last  shows 
the  "lifetime  migration"  of 
the  native  population  in 
1940.  This  chart  is  based 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
gion of  birth  and  the  region 
of  residence  in  1940.  (Adapt- 
ed from  Henry  S.  Shryock, 
Jr.,  and  Hope  Tisdale  El- 
dridge,  "Internal  Migration 
in  Peace  and  War,"  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Review,  Vol. 
XII,  No.  1,  February  1947, 
p.  28.) 


7  Henry  S.  Shryock,  Jr.,  "Wartime  Shifts  of  the  Civilian  Population,"  in  Post- 
war Problems  of  Migration,  p.  142. 
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details  are  excellently  recorded  elsewhere.^  Consequently,  we  shall 
summarize  the  most  significant  selective  features.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  important  and  clear-cut: 

(1)  Rural  migrants  are  selected  from  among  the  younger  age 
groups.  Farm  youth  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  appear  to  be  the 
most  highly  mobile.''  Persons  between  20  and  24  in  1944  had  con- 
tributed proportionately  more  migrants  than  any  other  age  group. 
Fifty-four  percent  of  those  in  these  ages  was  lost  to  the  farm  popula- 
tion through  migration.  Furthermore,  25  percent  of  those  who  were 
14  to  19  years  old  in  1944  had  migrated  from  rural  areas  since  1940. ^'^ 
In  the  period  from  1940  to  1947,  the  median  age  of  all  migrants  was 
30.5  as  compared  with  36.1  for  all  non-migrants.  Furthermore,  the 
longer  the  distances  covered,  the  younger  the  average  age  of  the 
migrant.  The  median  age  of  the  migrant,  if  migration  took  place 
"within  a  state,"  was  31.0;  if  "between  contiguous  states,"  30.4;  and  if 
"between  non-contiguous  states,"  30.0." 

(2)  Farm  females  tend  to  migrate  to  urban  areas  in  somewhat  larger 
proportions  than  farm  males.  Partly  because  of  earlier  marriage, 
they  leave  at  an  earlier  age  than  do  the  males.  The  wartime  migration 
of  males,  however,  exceeded  that  of  females.^-  The  median  age  of  all 
female  migrants  between  1940  and  1947  was  29.7  as  compared  with 
31.5  for  males.  Comparable  averages  for  the  period  1935  to  1940 
were  27.8  and  29.7.'^  In  the  seven-year  period  previous  to  1947,  larger 
proportions  of  females  than  males  between  the  ages  of  14  and  35  left 
farm  residences  in  1940  and  were  living  in  non-farm  areas  in  1947. 
At  ages  beyond  35,  however,  male  migrants  exceeded  female  mi- 
grants.^* 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  selectivity  according  to  differences  in  intelli- 


8  See,  for  example,  Dorothy  Swaine  Thomas,  Research  Memorandum  on  Mi- 
(^^ration  Differentials,  Social  Science  Research  Council  Bulletin  43,  New  York: 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  1938;  C.  Horace  Hamilton,  Rural-Urban  Mi- 
gration in  North  Carolina,  1920-1930,  Raleigh:  North  Carolina  AES  Bulletin  295, 
1934;  Pitirim  Sorokin  and  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Principles  of  Rural-Urban  Soci- 
ology, New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1929,  pp.  540-557. 

9  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  186. 

10  Taeuber,  op.  cit.,  pp.  129-130. 

11  Internal  Migration  in  the  United  States:  April,  1940,  to  April,  1947,  Series 
P-20,  No.  14,  Washington:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  April  15,  1948,  Table  2. 

12  Taeuber,  op.  cit.  p.  129. 

13  Internal  Migration  in  the  United  States,  Table  2. 

14  Ibid.,  Table  4. 
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gence  is  controversial  and  additional  research  is  necessary.  According 
to  Smith,  the  following  appear  to  be  well  established:  (a)  migrants 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities  receive  more  formal  educational  training 
than  the  sedentees;  (b)  intelligence  test  scores  definitely  favor  the 
migrant  to  towns  and  urban  places;  and  (c)  persons  who  migrate 
from  farms  are  more  likely  to  attain  eminence  than  those  remaining 
in  rural  districts.^ ^  To  draw  the  conclusion  that  migrants  are  more 
intelligent,  however,  cannot  be  done,  as  Smith  shows. ^'^  The  hypothe- 
sis that  the  cities  draw  the  extremes  while  the  rural  areas  retain  the 
means  is  frequently  accepted  as  a  fair  description  of  the  nature  of  this 
selectivity.^^ 

Transportation.  As  one  journeys  from  one  metropolis  to  another 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  today,  one  comes  to  a  point  which  defi- 
nitely is  no  longer  urban.  The  transition  is  sometimes  abrupt  because 
an  abyss  exists  between  that  which  is  rural  and  that  which  is  urban. 
It  has  been  observed  that  during  the  water  era.  New  Orleans  was 
literally  closer  to  Memphis  than  it  was  to  its  own  Louisiana  hinter- 
land; and  during  the  railroad  era,  in  many  respects  Cheyenne  was 
nearer  to  Chicago  than  it  was  to  nearby  rural  villages  that  had  been 
stranded  when  the  railroad  was  built  through  Cheyenne. 

The  highway  changed  all  this.  Studies  of  the  birth,  growth,  and 
death  of  trade  centers  prove  that  in  recent  decades  it  is  the  highway 
that  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  change.^^  With  the  coming  of 
the  highway  and  widespread  automobile  ownership  by  rural  people, 
urban  and  rural  mentalities  no  longer  are  essentially  different.  Along 
with  the  highway  came  contact  between  the  rural  and  the  urban. 
That  is,  for  the  first  time  contact  between  the  people  engaged  in  field 
and  those  engaged  in  center  activities  was  possible.  Since  the  fusing 
process  of  this  development,  although  by  no  means  complete,  is 


15  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Population  Analysis,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany Inc.,  1948,  p.  366. 

16  Ibid.,  pp.  365-368. 

i'^  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,  op.  cit.,  p.  281. 

18  Paul  H.  Landis,  "Washington  Farm  Trade  Centers,  1900-1935,"  Washing- 
ton AES  Bulletin  360,  July  1938;  C.  E.  Lively,  Growth  and  Decline  of  Farm 
Trade  Centers  in  Minnesota,  St.  Paul:  Minnesota  AES  Bulletin  287,  July  1932; 
Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Farm  Trade  Centers  in  Minnesota,  1905-1929,  St.  Paul: 
Minnesota  AES  Bulletin  269,  1930;  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Farm  Trade  Centers  in 
Louisiana,  1901-1931,  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  AES  Bulletin  234,  1933;  and 
C.  R.  Hoffer,  Changes  in  the  Retail  and  Service  Facilities  of  Rural  Trade  Centers 
in  Michigan,  1900  and  1930,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Bulletin  261,  1935. 
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underway,  the  future  development  of  air-freight  and  passenger  serv- 
ice is  of  great  concern  to  those  interested  in  the  development  of  trade- 
center  communities.^^ 

HIGHWAY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RURAL-URBAN  FUSION 

In  those  areas  of  the  world  in  which  the  general  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  improved  highway  has  made  its  greatest  impact,  four 
main  alterations  in  rural  settlement  patterns  can  be  observed.^"  They 
are:  (1)  The  emergence  of  fringe  areas  on  the  outskirts  of  cities,  areas 
that  partake  of  both  the  rural  and  the  urban  character;  (2)  The  ap- 
pearance of  string-along-the-road  settlement  patterns  resembling  the 
French  line  village  in  some  respects;  this  development  includes 
country-dwelling  city  people  and  farmers  who  wish  to  be  near  the 
market.-^  Figure  65  indicates  this  type  of  development  for  Flint, 
Michigan.  Where  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  have  automobiles, 
the  cities  are  extending  their  tentacles  out  into  the  country  in  string- 
along-the-road  developments.  (3)  The  development  of  service  areas 
surrounding  towns  and  cities,  generally  greater  than  the  area  of  the 
fringe  and  differing  in  that  the  residents  beyond  the  fringe  area  may 
be  primarily  engaged  in  field  activities  in  distinction  to  center  activi- 
ties;-^ (4)  The  formation  of  sub-center  satellites  beyond  the  central 
service  area,  each  of  these  satellites  having  a  small  fringe,  string- 
along-the-road  development,  and  service  area.^^ 

If  one  considers  the  total  flow  of  traffic  going  into  the  various  cen- 
ters on  the  network  of  highways,  the  traffic  from  those  areas  dealing 
with  the  field  and  the  center  activities  would  pyramid  about  the  cen- 

19  William  F.  Ogburn,  "Inventions  of  Local  Transportation  and  the  Patterns  of 
Cities,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  4,  May  1946,  pp.  373-379. 

20  Firey,  Loomis,  Beegle,  op.  cit.;  Walter  Firey,  Social  Aspects  to  Land  Use 
Planning  in  the  Country-Citi/  Fringe:  The  Case  of  Flint,  Michigan,  East  Lansing: 
Michigan  AES  Special  Bulletin  339,  1946;  Richard  R.  Myers  and  J.  Allan  Beegle, 
"Delineation  and  Analysis  of  tlie  Rural-Urban  Fringe,"  Applied  Anthropology, 
Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  Spring  1947,  pp.  14-22;  J.  Allan  Beegle,  "Characteristics  of 
Michigan's  Fringe  Population,"  Rural  Sociologi/,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  September 
1947,  pp.  254-263;  and  C.  P.  Loomis,  J.  A.  Beegle,  and  W.  Firey,  "Michigan's 
Country-City  Fringe,"  Michigan  Farm  Economics,  No.  42,  June  1946. 

21  L.  A.  Wolf  anger,  Your  Community  and  Township  Zoning,  East  Lansing: 
Michigan  AES  Bulletin  184,  February  1945. 

22  Calvin  F.  Schmid,  Social  Saga  of  Two  Cities,  Minneapolis:  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  1937,  p.  90. 

23  Noel  P.  Gist  and  L.  A.  Halbert,  Urban  Society,  Second  Edition,  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1941,  p.  171. 
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ters  and  the  traffic  indices  for  the  smaller  satellites  would  occupy 
places  higher  in  the  structure.^* 

Urban,  semi-urban,  and  strictly  rural  land  use  is  brought  into  sharp 


Fig.  65.  The  star-like 
configuration  and  string- 
along-the-road  patterns  of 
Flint,  Michigan.  The  ease 
of  communication,  afforded 
by  the  highways,  coupled 
with  numerous  other  influ- 
ences, fosters  settlement 
along  the  highway.  (Adapt- 
ed from  Walter  Firey,  So- 
cial Aspects  to  Land  Use 
Flanning  in  the  Country- 
City  Fringe,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan  AES  Special  Bul- 
letin 339,  June  1946,  p.  15.) 


CITIES    a    TOWNS 
PLATS  a    SUBDIVISIONS 


focus  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  urban  resi- 
dents merge  imperceptibly  into  those  living  in  the  fringe  and  subur- 
ban areas;  and  the  suburbanite  finds  himself  with  farmer  neighbors. 
The  "crazy  patchwork"  of  residence  in  our  suburban,  fringe  areas  is 
among  the  most  fascinating  ecological  phenomena. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  area  surrounding 
Detroit.  As  Figure  66  suggests,  modern  transportation  has  been  basic 
to  the  residence  pattern  which  developed.  Rapid  access  to  the  city  is 
largely  responsible  for  string-along-the-road  developments.  Much 
of  the  land  within  a  radius  of  25  to  50  miles  of  Detroit  has  been  with- 
held from  agricultural  uses.  The  cross-hatched  areas  shown  in  Figure 
66  have  a  population  density  of  at  least  43  persons  per  square  mile, 
and  land  use  is  primarily  non-agricultural.   Such  areas  represent 


2*  G.  A.  Hubert,  "A  Framework  for  the  Study  of  Peripheral  Economic  Areas," 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  3,  August  1946. 
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promising  possibilities  for  study  of  locality  group  structure. 

Some  Results  of  Rural-Urban  Fusion.  What  was  once  considered 
urban  is  being  transplanted  to  the  rural  areas  everywhere.  It  is  not 


Fig.  66.  Fringe  development  in  relation  to  transportation  lines  in  the  Detroit 
area.  The  black  portions  show  urban  areas  linked  by  a  highway  system.  The 
cross-hatched  portions  may  be  termed  "semi-urban,"  with  a  population  density  of 
at  least  42  persons  per  square  mile.  Although  much  of  the  land  in  tliis  area  is  of 
good  quality,  a  large  part  has  been  withheld  from  agricultural  uses.  (Adapted 
from  data  supplied  by  George  D.  Hurrell,  Conservation  Institute,  Michigan  State 
College.) 

difficult  to  study  the  extent  of  this  diffusion  of  urban  cultural  traits. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  illustrations  of  the  diffusion  shows  up  in  the 
plotting  of  fertility  ratios  for  small  units  such  as  townships.  Not  only 
does  the  presence  of  a  city  in  a  township  serve  to  depress  the  birth 
rate  in  that  township,  but  also  the  birth  rate  drops  gradually  as  one 
moves  into  a  metropolis.  In  their  study  of  areas  surrounding  16  large 
cities  in  the  United  States,  Thompson  and  Jackson-^  found  that  dis- 

-5  Warren  S.  Thompson  and  Nelle  E.  Jackson,  "Fertilitv  in  Rural  Areas  in  Rela- 
tion to  Their  Distance  from  Cities,  1930,"  Rural  SocioJogt/,  Vol.  V,  No.  2,  June 
1940,  pp.  143-162;  also  a  summary  of  the  same  work  in  Popuhtion  Statistics,  S, 
Urban  Data,  National  Resources  Committee,  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1937,  pp.  21-23. 
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tance  from  the  center  was  significantly  and  positively  correlated 
with  the  birth  rate  in  10  of  the  16  areas.  In  five  more  areas,  the  asso- 
ciation was  positive  but  below  the  level  of  significance.  In  only  one 
area  was  the  association  inverse. 

Data  on  fertility  in  Louisiana  suggest  that  urban  cultural  traits 
may  often  be  diffused  in  unsuspected  ways.  A  group  of  low-fertility 
townships  which  run  lengthwise  across  the  toe  of  eastern  Louisiana 
seemed  to  defy  explanation  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  passes  through  these  townships.  This  low  rate  is 
especially  striking  since  fertility  rates  rise  again  on  either  side  of  the 
low-fertility  townships.^** 

SURVIVAL  CHANCES  OF  HAMLETS,  VILLAGES, 
TOWNS  AND  CITIES 

For  individuals  who  have  businesses  in  non-urban  places,  and  for 
officials  who  must  plan  for  future  developments,  few  considerations 
are  more  important  than  growth  and  decline  trends  for  centers  of 
various  sizes  and  types.  With  modern  implements  of  war  and  superb 
transportation,  may  we  expect  the  small  service  center  to  pass  out  of 
existence  completely?  Or  may  we  anticipate  the  decentralization  of 
the  largest  centers?  No  one  can  give  a  certain  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, but  we  can  discuss  the  trends. 

A  committee  established  to  plan  the  settlement  pattern  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  found  that  the  basic  pattern  of  settlement,  resulting 
from  the  horse  and  rail  transportation  of  the  past,  was  "village  loca- 
tions every  four  to  eight  miles."""  With  these  villages  as  the  basic 
pattern,  there  was  a  tendency  to  place  schools,  churches,  meeting 
halls,  and  all  types  of  services  in  such  trade  centers.  Changes  in  trans- 
portation and  other  factors  have  made  such  centers  obsolete.  After 
study  of  the  available  literature  and  after  special  investigations  of  its 
own,  the  committee  concluded  that  centers  smaller  than  1,000  popu- 
lation could  not  offer  enough  of  the  usual  services.  Furthermore,  the 
committee  felt  that  very  often  centers  of  over  5,000  were  not  satis- 
factory, because  their  residents  had  a  value  orientation  different  from 
that  of  the  surrounding  farm  population.  Consequently,  it  was  felt 
that  rural-urban  cleavages  might  result  if  larger  centers  were  created. 


"6  J.  Allan  Beegle  and  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Differential  Fertility  in  Louisiana,  Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  AES  Bulletin  403.  See  especially  Figure  8,  p.  22. 

2''  Report  on  Problem  27  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Joint  Investigations,  Mimeo- 
graphed, Washington:  USDA  and  Cooperating  Agencies,  1944,  p.  13. 
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The  report  concludes  that  "the  healthy  towns  are  those  with  a  popu- 
lation of  not  less  than  1,000  and  which  offer  at  least  25  commercial 
services."^^  In  the  irrigated  areas  of  Idaho  and  Oregon,  700  farms  and 
2,800  farm  people  are  required  to  maintain  such  agricultural  trade 
centers. 

In  a  study  of  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  town  and  the  num- 
ber of  services  offered,  it  was  concluded  that  "the  economic  eflB- 
ciency  of  towns  above  1,000  population  insofar  as  providing  services 
is  concerned,  does  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  population."^^  This  is 
particularly  true  of  centers  over  1,500.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  establishment  of  general  service  centers  of  less 
than  1,000  inhabitants  could  not  be  recommended.  It  also  maintained 
that  an  enrollment  of  at  least  300  to  400  is  required  in  combined 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  order  to  provide  specialized,  well- 
trained  teachers,  adequate  school  equipment,  and  facilities  for  extra- 
curricular activities.  Since  the  committee  calculated  that  five  percent 
of  the  population  attend  high  school  in  western  rural  areas,  a  high 
school  of  200  would  require  4,000  persons  per  district,  somewhat  less 
than  half  of  whom  might  live  in  the  center. 

Incorporated  Places.  In  1940  the  United  States  census  reported 
13,288  incorporated  villages,  hamlets,  and  towns.  These  places  ac- 
counted for  9,342,677  people.  As  Table  6  shows,  more  persons  resided 
in  incorporated  villages  in  1940  than  in  either  of  the  previous  decades. 
The  actual  number  of  villages,  however,  declined  in  the  decade  1930 
to  1940.  In  his  study  of  incorporated  villages  during  the  period  1900 
to  1930,  Landis^°  shows  an  increase  each  decade  in  the  number  of 
small  villages  (250-999  population)  and  large  villages  or  towns 
(1,000-2,499  population),  while  the  number  of  hamlets  (under  250 
population)  decreased. 

Brunner  and  Smith^^  have  investigated  in  some  detail  the  trends 
of  incorporated  villages,  according  to  size,  for  the  decade  ending  in 
1940.  Table  7  summarizes  their  findings  for  the  past  decade.  It  will 
be  noted  from  this  table  that  most  villages,  regardless  of  size  class, 


28  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

29  Ibid.,  pp.  22-23. 

30  Paul  H.  Landis,  "The  Number  of  Unincorporated  Places  in  the  United  States 
and  Their  Estimated  Populations,"  Research  Studies  of  the  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington, Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  December  1938,  p.  166. 

31  Edmund  deS.  Brunner  and  T.  Lynn  Smitli,  "Village  Gro\A'th  and  Decline, 
1930-1940,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  June  1944,  pp.  103-115. 
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were  relatively  stable.  The  smallest  villages,  however,  were  most 
likely  to  suffer  losses.  These  writers  conclude  "that  incorporated  vil- 
lages show  a  tendency  toward  steady  growth  or  at  least  stability  .  .  . 


TABLE  6 


The  Number  and  Total  Population  of  Incorporated  Villages, 
Classified  by  Size,  1920-1940 


Year 

Number 

of 
Villages 

Total 
Population 

Number 

of 

Villages 

Under  1,000 

Population 

Number 

of 

Towns  and 

Villages 
1,000-2,499 

Population 

1920 
1930 
1940 

12,857 
13,433 
13,288 

8,969,241 
9,183,453 
9,342,677 

9,825 
10,346 
10,083 

4,254,751 
4,362,746 
4,315,843 

3,032 
3,087 
3,205 

4,714,490 

4,820,707 
5,026,834 

Source:   Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940. 

seems  to  be  even  more  clear  on  the  basis  of  the  1930-1940  data  than 
in  previous  decades."^^ 

The  work  of  Gillette^^  in  the  analysis  of  village  growth  and  decline 
has  been  outstanding.  His  findings  show  that  the  chances  for  a  vil- 
lage to  survive  are  directly  related  to  its  size.  He  has  also  demon- 
strated that  the  percentage  of  villages  of  all  sizes  suffered  increas- 
ingly greater  decline  in  population  each  decade  from  1890  to  1930. 
In  the  last  decade,  however,  the  percentage  of  declining  villages  was 
less  great. 

After  detailed  study  of  the  question  of  village  growth  or  decline, 
Kolb  and  Brunner  come  to  conclusions  different  from  Gillette's.  The 
former  point  out  that  villages  are  characterized  by  ".  .  .a  steady 
growth  at  about  the  general  national  rate  of  increase."^^ 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1940  there  were  17,703,027  people 
living  in  the  hamlets,  villages,  and  towns  under  2,500,  both  incor- 


32  Ibid.,  p.  110. 

33  See  J.  M.  Gillette,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1931,  Chapter  19,  and  "Some  Population  Shifts  in  the  United  States  1930- 
1940,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  October  1941,  pp.  619-628. 

3*  J.  H.  Kolb  and  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  1935,  p.  93. 
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porated  and  unincorporated.  This  figure  represents  a  population  de- 
crease of  1  percent  since  1930.  Actually,  the  number  of  such  places 
had  decreased  by  5  percent  during  the  10-year  period.  Thus,  the  per- 

TABLE  7 

Trends  in  Incorporated  Villages  in  the  United  States, 
According  to  Size,  1930-1940 


Size 
Groups 

Number 

of 

Villages 

1930 

Percentage  losing 

population 

by  1940 

Percentage 

relatively 

stable 

Percentage  gaining 

population 

by  1940 

Over 

-9.9  to 

Over 

10-25% 

25% 

+9.9% 

10-25% 

25-50% 

50% 

1-     99 

374 

11.8 

13.9 

18.2 

14.7 

16.3 

25.1 

100-  249 

2,404 

15.0 

6.7 

38.1 

21.3 

13.0 

5.9 

250-  499 

3,779 

14.9 

4.1 

44.8 

21.9 

10.0 

4.1 

500-  749 

2,116 

11.1 

3.1 

48.4 

23.3 

10.5 

3.5 

750-  999 

1,329 

8.5 

2.3 

50.3 

26.4 

9.3 

3.2 

1000-1249 

938 

8.4 

1.9 

47.4 

26.0 

11.7 

4.4 

1250-1499 

657 

7.8 

1.7 

45.8 

28.8 

11.1 

4.8 

1500-1749 

458 

7.6 

1.7 

45.8 

27.9 

12.0 

4.8 

1750-1999 

397 

6.3 

1.0 

45.8 

29.0 

12.3 

5.6 

2000-2249 

340 

4.7 

1.2 

53.2 

22.6 

13.9 

4.7 

2250-2499 

263 

5.3 

2.3 

46.8 

26.6 

13.7 

5.3 

Source:  Brunner  and  Smith,  "Village  Growth  and  Decline,  1930-1940,' 
Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  June  1944,  p.  109. 

sistence  of  these  small  places  proves  their  usefulness.  This  small  town 
population  constituted  13  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States,  31  percent  of  the  total  rural  population,  and  65  per- 
cent of  the  total  rural-nonfarm  population  in  1940.^^ 

Data  for  the  incorporated  villages  in  Michigan  show  rather  con- 
sistent growth  tendencies.  Of  the  347  incorporated  villages  having 
less  than  2,500  population  in  1920,  230,  or  two-thirds  of  them  gained 
population  by  1930.  Of  the  356  incorporated  places  in  1930,  287  or 
four-fifths  gained  population  by  1940.  The  tendency  toward  gain  is 
indicated  in  each  of  the  size  classes  as  shown  by  Figure  67.  Neither 
in  the  period  1920  to  1930  nor  in  the  period  1930  to  1940  did  the  num- 


25  Douglas  Ensminger  and  T.  Wilson  Longmore,  "Rural  Trade  Areas  and  Vil- 
lages," in  Carl  Taylor,  et  at,  Rural  Life  in  the  United  States,  New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1949,  pp.  78-79. 
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ber  of  places  losing  population  in  any  of  the  size  categories  exceed 
the  number  gaining  population.  In  the  decade  1920-1930,  the  popula- 
tion of  these  villages  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  rural  population 
SIZE  CLASS  


2250- 
2499 

2000- 
2249 

1750- 
1999 

1500- 
1749 

1250- 
1499 

1000- 
1249 

750- 
999 

500- 
749 

250- 
499 

UNDER 
250 


0         10        20        30       40        50        60       70 
■11920-1930  PERCENT 

^1930-1940 


80       90 


100 


Fig.  67.  Percentage  of  the  incorporated  villages  increasing  in  size  in  two 
decades,  according  to  size  of  village,  Michigan  1920-1940.  (Data  from  the 
Federal  Census.) 

generally,  and  only  slightly  less  rapidly  than  the  state's  urban  popu- 
lation. In  the  last  decade,  the  incorporated  villages  gained  in  popu- 
lation more  rapidly  than  the  state's  urban  population  and  nearly  as 
rapidly  as  all  rural  residents.  The  number  of  persons  residing  in  each 
of  the  size  categories  shown  in  Figure  67  actually  increased  during 
both  decades.  In  the  period  between  1920  and  1930,  all  size  groups 
except  one  gained  by  more  than  10  percent;  between  1930  and  1940, 
all  except  three  gained  by  more  than  10  percent. 

Unincorporated  Places.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  esti- 
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mate  both  the  number  of  unincorporated  places  and  the  number  of 
people  living  in  such  places.^®  Unfortunately,  precise  data  are  not 
available  and  most  of  the  usual  methods  of  estimation  are  subject 
to  criticism. ^^  Landis'  estimate  of  the  number  of  unincorporated  vil- 

TABLE  8 
Number  of  Unincorporated  Villages,  1900-1930 


Unincorporated 

Year 

Total 

Hamlets 
(under  250) 

Small  Villages 
(250-999) 

Large  Villages 
(1,000-2,499) 

1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 

65,127 
63,617 
50,266 
43,137 

56,795 
54,436 
41,248 
34,221 

7,073 
7,925 
7,755 
7,601 

1,259 
1,256 
1,263 
1,315 

Source:  P.  H.  Landis,  "The  Number  of  Unincorporated  Places  in  the  United 
States  and  Their  Estimated  Populations,"  Research  Studies  of  the  State  College 
of  Washington,  Vol.  VL  No.  4,  December  1938,  p.  166. 

lages,  classified  by  size,  is  presented  in  Table  8.  This  table  shows  a 
gradual  decline  in  numbers  from  65,127  in  1900  to  43,137  in  1930.  The 
hamlets,  or  places  under  250,  declined,  vs^hereas  the  villages  and 
towns  which  were  incorporated  increased  in  number.  While  he  did 
not  try  to  determine  the  number  of  such  places,  Smith  estimates  that 
5,350,000  persons  resided  in  unincorporated  villages  as  of  1940.^® 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  VILLAGE 

The  role  and  function  of  the  village  in  America  have  long  been 
favorite  subjects  for  discussion  among  sociologists.  To  what  extent 
is  its  function  distinct?  Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  village  functions 


^^  See  Landis,  "The  Number  of  Unincorporated  Places  in  the  United  States 
and  Their  Estimated  Populations";  Edmund  deS.  Brunner  and  John  H.  Kolb, 
Rural  Social  Trends,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1933,  p.  84.  For  inci- 
dental estimates  for  restricted  areas,  see  Smith,  Farm  Trade  Centers  in  Louisiana, 
1901-1931;  Zimmerman,  Farm  Trade  Centers  in  Minnesota,  1905-1929;  and 
Lively,  Growth  and  Decline  of  Farm  Trade  Centers  in  Minnesota,  1903-1930. 

37  Glenn  T.  Trewartha,  "The  Unincorporated  Hamlet;  An  Analysis  of  Data 
Sources,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  March  1941,  pp.  35-42. 

^8  T.  Lynn  Smith,  "The  Role  of  the  Village  in  American  Rural  Society,"  Rural 
Sociology,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  March  1942,  p.  16. 
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has  been  provided  by  Smith,^'^  who  says  that  the  most  important 
function  is  that  of  trade,  or  what  may  be  called  the  economic  function. 
Although  this  function  varies  regionally  and  according  to  its  location 
with  respect  to  other  centers,  the  majority  of  American  villages  came 
into  being  as  trade  and  service  centers  for  farmers  surrounding  them. 
A  second  function  of  the  village,  being  both  economic  and  social,  is 
that  of  serving  as  nucleus  for  the  emerging  rural  community.  The  vil- 
lage is  coming  to  serve  as  center  for  more  and  more  community  and 
neighborhood  agencies.  The  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  increasing 
tendency  for  high  schools,  churches,  and  recreational  activities  to 
locate  in  the  village.  The  third  function  of  the  village  is  that  of  pro- 
viding a  home  for  the  aged.  In  comparison  with  the  urban  and  farm 
populations,  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  old  persons  reside  in 
American  villages.  The  final  function  of  the  village  is  that  of  pro- 
viding a  locus  for  rural-urban  conflict.  According  to  Smith,  "the  vil- 
lage serves  as  the  focal  point  in  which  urban  values,  attitudes,  and 
patterns  of  living  clash  head  on  with  those  from  the  country.  .   ,   .  "^° 

ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS  AND  THE  VILLAGE 

The  functions  of  the  village  are  likely  to  be  reflected  in  its  occupa- 
tional structure.  Zimmerman,'*^  for  example,  has  attempted  an  occu- 
pational classification  of  villages  on  the  basis  of  his  study  of  Wake 
County,  North  CaroHna. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  village  in  America  is  manufactur- 
ing. Although  vfllages  do  not  often  contain  the  so-called  heavy  indus- 
tries, lumber  and  paper  mills  and  food  and  beverage  establishments 
are  frequently  located  there.  According  to  Kolb  and  Brunner,"*-  the 
following  six  occupations  characterize  the  village:  (1)  manufacturing, 
(2)  trade  or  merchandising,  (3)  domestic  and  personal  services,  (4) 
agriculture,  (5)  professional  service,  and  (6)  transportation.  The  per- 
centages of  gainfully  employed  persons  in  these  occupations  were  29, 
19,  13,  10,  11,  and  10,  respectively. 


39  Ibid.,  pp.  16-21. 

40  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

*i  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  The  Changing  Community,  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1938,  pp.  57-64.  Zimmerman's  village  classification,  while  largely  based 
upon  occupation,  is  adapted  to  a  single  area  and  cannot  be  generalized.  His  vil- 
lage classification  includes:  (1)  retired-farmer  villages;  (2)  farm-operator  vil- 
lages; (3)  open-country  centers;  and  (4)  isolated  institutions  in  the  open  country. 

*2  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  97-100. 
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As  villages  increase  in  size,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  services  to  expand.*^  This  tendency  is  shown  clearly  in 
Table  9,  based  upon  Michigan  data.*^ 

TABLE  9 

Average  Number  of  Retail  Stores  in  Michigan  Villages, 
Grouped  by  Size,  1900-1930 


Size  of  Trade  Center  and  Year 

Type  of  Store 

1-= 

00 

501-1,000 

1,001 

-2,500 

1900 

1930 

1900 

1930 

1900 

1930 

Drug 

1.1 

.8 

1.8 

1.1 

2.5 

1.9 

Furniture 

.6 

.4 

1.1 

.7 

1.7 

1.1 

General 

2.8 

1.8 

3.2 

1.5 

2.4 

1.1 

Grocery 

1.5 

1.5 

2.6 

3.3 

5.0 

5.9 

Hardware 

1.2 

1.0 

1.7 

1.6 

2.0 

2.1 

Jewelry 

.6 

.2 

1.1 

.6 

1.9 

1.2 

Men's  Clothing  and 

Furnishings 

.3 

.1 

.5 

.6 

1.8 

1.7 

Dry  Goods 

.4 

.2 

.7 

.9 

2.0 

1.5 

Shoes 

.4 

_2 

.8 

.9 

1.8 

2.1 

Notions 

.2 

.1 

.5 

2 

.9 

.7 

Millinery 

.9 

.1 

1.3 

.3 

2.0 

.8 

Meat  Markets 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.4 

2.1 

2.6 

Total 

11.0 

7.3 

16.8 

13.4 

26.0 

22.6 

Source:  Iloffer,  Changes  in  the  Retail  and  Service  Facilities  of  Rural  Trade 
Centers  in  Michigan,  i900  and  1930,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Special  Bulletin 
261,  September  1935,  p.  15. 


*3  See  for  example  Bruce  L.  Melvin,  Village  Service  Agencies,  Neio  York,  1925, 
Ithaca:  Cornell  AES  Bulletin  493,  1929,  p.  113.  "...  There  is  a  ratlier  consist- 
ent increase  of  different  types  of  economic  agencies  as  the  population  of  the  vil- 
lages becomes  larger.  Most  villages  with  a  population  of  1000  or  more  in  the 
farming  counties  are  fully  supplied  with  the  follo\\'ing  agencies:  general  store, 
grocery,  coal  and  ice,  garage,  mill  and  feed  store,  blacksmith,  hardware,  hotel, 
produce,  confectionery,  milk  plant,  bank,  lumber  yard,  factorv,  men's  furnish- 
ings, dry  goods,  drug  store,  electric  appliance,  stationery,  cigars,  shoe  store  and 
furniture  store." 

**  Hoffer,  Changes  in  the  Retail  and  Service  Facilities  of  Rural  Trade  Centers 
in  Michigan,  1900  and  1930. 
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As  the  farmer  becomes  less  and  less  space-bound,  the  villages  are 
forced  into  a  greater  degree  of  specialization.  In  Michigan,  Hofler 
found  that  over  a  thirty-year  period  the  number  of  drug  stores,  furni- 
ture stores,  variety  stores,  and  millinery  shops  decreased  in  the  vil- 
lages. On  the  other  hand,  men's  clothing  stores,  shoe  stores,  grocery 
stores,  and  meat  markets  increased.  Hoffer  concludes  that  "these 
changes  indicate  that  a  certain  degree  of  specialization  is  developing 
among  rural  trade  centers."  Hoffer  also  lists  the  minimum  populations 
of  towns  necessary  to  support  the  following  types  of  stores:  general 
stores,  500  and  less;  grocery  stores,  hardware  stores,  and  drugstores, 
approximately  500;  furniture  stores,  jewelry  stores,  dry  goods  stores, 
shoe  stores,  and  millinery  stores,  approximately  1,000;  variety  stores, 
approximately  1,500;  and  clothing  stores  occur  irregularly  in  larger 
towns.*^ 

The  kinds  of  retail  establishments  in  rural  and  urban  areas  are  of 
interest.  Table  10  shows  the  number  of  businesses  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  as  well  as  the  population  per  business  in  both  areas.  It  will  be 
noted  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  are  74  persons  per  store. 
For  urban  areas,  there  are  63  persons  per  business,  while  in  rural 
areas  there  are  97  persons  per  business. 

It  will  be  noted  from  an  analysis  of  the  table  that  the  more  special- 
ized the  store,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  it  will  be  found  in  urban 
areas.  In  fact,  there  are  only  a  few  kinds  of  businesses  that  are  more 
prevalent  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas.  These  are  general  stores  with 
food,  farm  implement  stores,  farm  and  garden  supply  stores,  lumber 
and  building  material  dealers,  filling  stations,  and  grocery  stores 
which  do  not  sell  fresh  meats.  In  the  rural  parts  of  the  country,  there 
are  1,531  persons  for  every  general  store,  whereas  in  the  urban  places 
there  are  32,514  persons  for  every  store  of  this  variety.  This  contrast 
is  much  less  sharp  in  the  case  of  grocery  stores  and  filling  stations. 

Such  businesses  as  the  department  store  and  fur  establishment  are 
strictly  urban  phenomena.  There  are  only  18,681  urban  persons  for 
each  urban  department  store,  whereas  there  are  636,061  rural  persons 
for  each  department  store  located  in  rural  areas.  For  every  urban 
furrier  there  are  34,186  urban  people,  whereas  there  are  1,547,178 
rural  persons  for  every  store  of  this  variety  in  rural  areas. 


*5  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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SETTLEMENT  PATTERNS  AND  THEIR 
RELATIVE  MERITS 

There  are  still  some  relatively  untouched  areas  in  the  world  suit- 
able for  agricultural  settlement.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  areas 
are  relatively  unpopulated,  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  either  the 
village,  the  isolated  settlement,  or  some  combination  of  these  types. 
One  could  divide  the  land  in  various  ways  based  upon  geometric 
principles,  or  one  could  use  less  formal  divisional  methods.  Since 
certain  unsettled  land  areas  remain,  and  since  the  settled  areas  are 
continually  changing,  we  shall  discuss  problems  of  land  division, 
layout  of  roads,  and  location  of  dwellings.*^ 

VILLAGE  VERSUS  THE  ISOLATED-HOLDING 
FORM  OF  SETTLEMENT 

The  Prevalence  and  Form  of  Village  Settlements.  Although  many 
people  in  the  United  States  believe  that  any  settlement  form  other 
than  the  isolated-holding  type  is  unnatural,  most  of  the  farm  and 
peasant  peoples  in  the  world  live  in  villages,  with  their  homes  located 
some  distance  from  their  farm  and  grazing  lands.  The  prevailing  form 
of  settlement  in  Europe  and  Asia,  which  contain  most  of  the  farm  and 
peasant  peoples  of  the  world,  and  in  much  of  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  is  the  agricultural  village.  Among  the  Spanish-speaking  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  of  the  Southwest,  the  French  farmers  of  Louisiana, 
the  Mormons  of  Utah  and  Idaho,  the  village  form  prevails  even  in 
this  country.  Elsewhere,  the  isolated  holding  or  scattered  homestead 
form,  in  which  families  are  located  on  the  land  they  farm,  is  the 
characteristic  type. 

German  and  English  Forms.  More  has  been  written  about  the 
German  and  English  agricultural  villages  and  their  diffusion  through- 
out the  world  than  about  any  other  types.  Figure  68  describes  the 
typical  form  of  the  original  Gennan  village.  It  was  this  type  of  village 
that  the  Gei-manic  peoples  have  known  for  at  least  1,000  years. ^^  The 

*6  See  "The  Modern  Settlement  Movement  in  Germany,"  "Social  Relationships 
and  Institutions  in  Seven  New  Rural  Communities  in  the  United  States,"  and 
"Extension  Work  at  Tinga  Maria,  Peru,"  in  Charles  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural 
Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  College  Book  Store,  1945,  pp.  1-115 
and  pp.  245-262. 

^"^  Max  Sering,  Deutsche  Agrarpolitik  auf  geschichtlicher  und  landeskundlicher 
Grundlage,  Leipzig:  Hans  Buske  Verlag,  1934.  For  other  forms  of  the  German 
village,  see  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  pp.  176-177,  and  Smith, 
Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  p.  212. 
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basic  traits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  village,  and  later,  of  many  New  Eng- 
land villages,  come  from  this  form. 

As  in  the  various  agricultural  villages  throughout  the  w^orld,  the 


Fig.  68.  The  Gewanndorf.  In  this  type,  the  residents 
form  a  compact  village  group.  Each  resident  is  allotted 
strips  of  land  such  as  those  shown  in  black.  Since  the 
lands  have  different  qualities  and  values,  each  resident 
may  be  assigned  a  large  number  of  segmented  holdings. 
Pasture  lands  and  forest  may  be  held  in  common.  This 
village  form  was  found  in  such  areas  as  southern  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Schleswig-Holstein,  between  the  Elbe 
and  Weser  rivers,  and  southern  Germany.  (Reproduced 
from  Max  Sering,  Deutsche  Agrarpolitik,  Leipzig:  Hans 
Buske,  1934,  pp.  35-38.) 

Saxon  village  required  that  the  individual  family  submerge  its  activi- 
ties and  interests  to  those  of  the  village.*^  Cooperation  was  centered 
around  many  such  activities  as  handling  the  common  lands,  operation 
of  the  large  Germanic  plow,  harvesting,  seeding,  and  pasturing  the 
fields.  The  result  was  the  development  of  a  cooperative  system  seldom 
equaled  in  its  facility  for  making  individual  initiative  and  group  ac- 

*8  Sering,  op.  cit. 
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tivity  compatible  with  the  control  of  the  individual  and  his  family  by 
the  interests  of  the  village."*® 

In  the  relationship  between  house,  barn,  church,  and  other  build- 
ings, the  German  village  assumed  many  forms.  In  larger  villages,  the 
street  pattern  was  not  geometrically  ordered  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  villages.  In  the  Germanic  village  as  it  existed 
on  the  European  continent,  England,  and  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
there  was  a  core  of  homes  and  buildings.  Extending  out  from  this 
core  were  first  the  small  garden  plots,  then  the  cultivated  lands,  then 
pasture  lands,  and  finally  the  wastelands  and  woods  which  were  usu- 
ally on  the  outer  boundary  of  the  community.'^'' 

Figure  69  shows  a  modified  form  of  the  German  village  which  re- 
sulted when,  because  of  the  many  waves  of  Slavic  settlers,  the  Slavic 
village  of  the  east  was  injected  into  the  culture  of  the  west.  This  form 
also  was  characteristic  when  the  Germans  carried  their  culture  east- 
ward. 

Figure  70  exemplifies  the  pattern  of  the  New  England  village.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  rectangular  form  of  the  blocks  and  the  location 
of  the  buildings,  this  village  form,  even  though  retaining  many  of  the 
Germanic  features,  is  quite  different. 

Spanish-Portuguese  Forms.  In  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  village 
form,  the  core  unit  is  the  plaza,  which  contains  the  church  and  im- 
portant service  agencies.  Figure  71  illustrates  the  Spanish  village  pat- 
tern in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  obvious  differences  be- 
tween the  Iberian  and  Germanic  forms  is  the  square  plaza  and  the 
regular  quadrangle  pattern.  This  pattern  results  in  the  village  or  town 
being  laid  out  in  square  blocks.  For  this  reason  the  crooked  streets 


*^  Although  there  is  a  voluminous  history  and  literature  on  the  German  village, 
the  student  will  find  the  following  useful.  Max  Weber,  "Der  Streit  um  den 
Charakter  der  altgermanischen  Sozialverfassung,"  in  Gesammete  Aufsdtze  zur 
Sozial-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  Tiibingen:  Mohr,  1924,  pp.  508-556;  see  also 
Paul  Honigsheim,  "Max  Weber  as  Rural  Sociologist,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XI, 
No.  3,  September  1946,  pp.  207-218;  A.  Meitzen,  Siedlung  und  Agrarwesen  der 
Westgermanen  und  Ostgermanen,  der  Kelten,  Romer,  Finnen,  und  Slaven,  Ber- 
lin: Besser,  1895,  4  volumes;  and  A.  W.  Ashley,  "Meitzen's  Siedlung  und  Agrar- 
wesen der  Germanen,"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  VIII,  1898,  pp.  143-145. 

5°  See  Newell  L.  Sims,  Elements  of  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  1940,  Chapter  2;  Smith,  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  Chapter  10; 
Frederic  Seebohm,  The  English  Village  Community,  London:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.,  1915;  and  Sir  Paul  VinogradoflF,  The  Growth  of  the  Manor,  London: 
George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  1904. 
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common  in  villages  and  town  patterns  of  Germanic  origin  are  less 
common  in  countries  of  Iberian  culture. 


Fig.  69.  The  northeast  German  colonial  village.  This  form  re- 
sulted from  the  mixture  of  traits  from  the  Slavic  Lne  village  and 
the  German  Gewanndorf.  The  strips  marked  G  belong  to  the 
Rittergut  (knight's  land);  those  marked  S  belong  to  the  Erb- 
..  schulzenhof  (village  magistrate's  land).  (Reproduced  from  Max 
Sering,  Deutsche  Agrarpolitik,  Leipzig:  Hans  Buske,  1934,  pp. 
35-38.) 

This  pattern  resembles  the  Mormon  form  (Figure  72)  or  the  Ameri- 
can form  that  grew  up  generally  in  this  country  after  1785.  At  about 
this  time  the  practice  of  dividing  land  into  square  miles  began,  and 
gradually  the  rectangular  form  of  land  division  was  generally 
adopted.  The  original  Portuguese  form  was  spread  less  successfullv 
through  Brazil  than  was  the  Spanish  form  through  other  portions  of 
Latin  America.  Smith  writes  that  the  line  village  is  more  prevalent  in 
Brazil  than  the  nucleated  village,  and  that  the  isolated-holding  forai 
common  to  the  United  States  is  not  uncommon  there. ^^  Tavlor  found 


^1  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Brazil:  People  and  Institutions,  Baton  Rouge:   Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1946,  Chapter  13. 
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that  the  Spanish  form  was  not  estabHshed  in  many  parts  of  Argen- 
tina.^^ 

The  French  Form.  As  anyone  who  flies  over  France  will  note,  the 


Fig.  71.  A  typical  Spanish-American  village  in  the  Southwest.  (Photograph 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

French  villages  vary  greatly.  This  form  of  settlement  is  characterized 
by  long,  narrow  strips  of  land  with  the  houses  at  one  end  of  the  hold- 
ing, most  frequently  along  a  road,  river,  or  stream.  This  arrangement 
yields  what  can  very  correctly  be  termed  a  "hne  village."  Wherever 
the  French  went,  whether  to  Canada,  Louisiana,  or  elsewhere,  this 
form  tends  to  prevail.^^  (See  Figure  73.)  Of  course,  the  line  village  is 
to  be  found  in  many  places  in  the  world  not  influenced  by  French 
culture. 


S2  Carl  C.  Taylor,  "Rural  Locality  Groups  in  Argentina,"  American  Sociologi- 
cal Review,  Vol.  IX,  No.  2,  April  1944,  pp.  162-170. 
"s  Smith,  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  p.  219. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  the  American  system  of  dividing  land  into 
squares  and  placing  the  dwellings  in  the  center  created  the  most  ef- 
fective farm  management  unit  but  that  it  isolated  the  family  more 
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than  any  other  pattern. ^^  Actually,  a  study  of  the  sites  farmers  chose 
for  their  dwellings  reveals  that  even  when  the  checkerboard  system 
is  imposed  on  the  farm  people,  they  do  not  tend  to  locate  in  the  cen- 
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Fig.  73.  The  line-village  settlement  pattern  as  exemplified  by  a  portion  of 
Lafourche  Parish,  Louisiana.  Note  tlie  river-front  system  of  land  di\ision  and 
the  characteristic  arrangement  of  farm  homes.  (Reproduced  from  T.  L}Tnn 
Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947, 
p.  218.) 


54  Ibid.,  pp.  264  f. 
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ter  of  the  units,  but  along  the  roads  and  within  reasonable  distance  of 
neighbors. ^^  Furthermore,  land  division  subsequent  to  settlement 
tended  to  result  more  frequently  in  long  strips  than  in  smaller  squares. 

SETTLEMENT  PATTERNS  FOR  PLANNED 
RURAL  COMMUNITIES 

The  various  irrigation  projects  related  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  will  make  over  a  million  acres  available 
for  settlement.  The  work  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Joint  Investigations, 
particularly  that  led  by  Carl  Taylor  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  has  made  available  information  about  concrete  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  various  types  of  settlement,  land  division, 
and  community  organization.^^  The  reports  are  based  upon  special 
studies  and  summarization  of  results  of  "140  years  of  the  westward 
movement  and  40  years  of  reclamation  settlement  experience."^"  This 
was  deemed  important  by  the  committee,  which  reported  that  "prob- 
ably at  few  places  in  the  world  have  various  forms  of  social  structure 
shown  less  capacity  to  maintain  themselves  in  competition  with  op- 
portunistic adaptations  than  in  the  United  States."^^ 

The  following  four  possibilities  of  settlement  were  explored:  (1) 
isolated-holdings  or  the  scattered  settlement;  (2)  crossroad  settlement; 
(3)  line  settlement;  and  (4)  village  settlement.  The  first  three  forms 
permit  the  placement  of  the  farmer's  dwelling  on  the  land  he  farms, 
whereas  the  latter,  as  previously  indicated,  does  not. 

Figure  74  portrays  the  scattered  settlement  pattern.  It  is  the  most 
prevalent  form  in  the  United  States;  and  although  it  was  facilitated 
by  the  various  regulations  concerning  sale  and  settling,  "its  growth 
is  largely  indigenous  and  can  in  a  way  be  said  to  be  an  American 


®^  W.  R.  Goldschmidt,  "Some  Evidence  on  the  Futxire  Pattern  of  Rural  Settle- 
ment," Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  December  1943,  pp.  387-395. 

56  Of  particular  interest  in  this  respect  are  the  reports  on  Problem  10,  stated  as 
follows :  "What  advantages,  economic  and  social,  and  what  disadvantages,  if  any, 
in  farm  lay-out  and  farm  work  might  result  from  the  concentration  of  settlers  in 
small  communities  or  nuclear  hamlets?";  and  Problem  27,  entitled  "To  plan  the 
location  (first  for  the  northern  and  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  area)  and,  insofar 
as  practicable,  the  improvement  of  sites  for  rural  schools,  churches,  community 
halls,  market  centers,  athletic  fields,  and  the  like."  Report  on  Problem  10  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  Joint  Investigations,  op.  cit. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

5s  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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creation."^^  Although  the  farm  dweUing  could  be  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  unit  for  convenience  in  getting  to  the  fields,  the  practice  of 
locating  the  dwelling  near  the  road  became  almost  universal  in  the 
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Fig.  74.  Schematic  diagram  showing  the  scattered 
settlement  pattern.  Note  the  relatively  great  isolation  of 
famihes.  (Adapted  from  The  Pattern  of  Settlement  in  the 
Columbia  Basin,  Washington,  1944,  p.  5.) 

United  States.  In  many  areas,  vs^hen  houses  were  first  built  near  the 
center  of  the  unit,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  move  them  or  to  re- 
build nearer  the  road  and  edges  of  the  farms.  The  scattered  settle- 
ment form  "first  practiced  by  squatter  settlers  .  .  .  became  insti- 
tutionalized by  preemption  and  homestead  laws  and  regularized  by 
standard  civil  surveys.  The  typical  American  fanner  in  early  home- 
stead areas  was  separated  from  his  nearest  neighbor  on  the  average 
of  about  one-half  a  mile  in  each  direction."*^"  As  larger  units  were 
granted  for  homesteads,  the  distance  separating  houses  became 


69  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
60  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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greater.  In  referring  to  the  checkerboard  system  of  land  surveys, 
Smith  admits  its  advantages  from  the  standpoint  of  surveying  and 
recording,  but  states  that,  "from  the  standpoint  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  population  on  the  land  it  is  one  of  the  most 
vicious  modes  ever  devised  for  dividing  lands."*^^  Smith  further  states 
that  this  form,  coupled  with  scattered  settlement  with  irregular 
boundaries,  "has  greatly  handicapped  the  rural  population  of  the 
United  States  for  the  past  century  and  a  half."^^ 

With  the  checkerboard  system  of  land  division  it  is  possible  to  have 
nuclear  settlements  of  four  farmsteads  at  the  crossroads.  Figure  75 
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Fig.  75.  Schematic  diagram  showing  the 
crossroad  settlement  pattern.  (Adapted  from 
The  Pattern  of  Settlement  in  the  Columbia 
Basin,  Washington,  1944,  p.  6.) 

shows  this  pattern  in  graphic  fashion.  Another  crossroad  nucleated 
pattern  is  the  so-called  "F"  pattern,  illustrated  in  Figure  76, 

In  the  re-settlement  work  in  Germany  under  the  Nazis,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  combine  efficiency  in  farm  management  practices  with 
the  advantages  which  grouping  the  homesteads  brought  in  the 
economy  of  public  services  as  well  as  in  social  advantages.  Out  of 


61  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  p.  267. 

62  Ibid.,  p.  267. 
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this,  the  so-called  "kernel"  settlement  developed.^^  In  this  system  a 
half-dozen  or  more  building  units  are  grouped  on  the  more  inten- 
sively used  land,  and  the  more  distant  pastures  and  other  types  of 
land  are  divided  among  the  settlers.  This  permits  interaction  among 
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Fig.  76.  Schematic  diagram  showing  the  cross- 
road settlement  "F"  pattern.  (Adapted  from  The 
Pattern  of  Settlement  in  the  Columbia  Basin, 
Washington,  1944,  p.  7.) 

the  families  and  allows  them  to  remain  on  their  farm  land.  All  these 
forms  for  most  situations  are  inefficient,  and  studies  have  shown  that 
when  left  to  their  own  devices,  farmers  seldom  construct  their  dwell- 
ings so  that  they  form  close,  crossroad,  or  other  more  or  less  close 
groupings. 

In  sample  studies  of  counties,  based  upon  aerial  photographs  taken 
in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon,  it  was  found  that  of  1,441  dwell- 
ings, there  were  only  ten  three-house  clusters  and  no  four-house  clus- 
ters. Only  13  percent  of  all  houses  were  built  on  the  road  corners.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  tendency  to  cluster  the  houses  into  groups  by  plac- 
ing them  along  both  sides  of  the  road.  In  the  sample  areas  studied, 
one-third  of  the  units  were  within  ten  rods  of  some  other  units,  and 
there  were  some  groups  of  five  or  more  houses,  but  most  frequentlv 
there  were  only  two  houses  close  together.  It  is  interesting  to  note 


^3  C.  P.  Loomis,  The  Modern  Settlement  Movement  in  Germam/,  Wasliington: 
USDA,  1935.  Partly  reproduced  in  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  pp.  20  ff. 
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that  86  percent  of  the  farmsteads  He  on  the  road,  and  one-half  are  in 
the  corner  of  the  land  holding  presumably  closest  to  the  most  fre- 
quently used  trade  center. 
Village  Settlement.  Figure  77  shows  the  village  pattern,  with  each 
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Fig.  77.  Schematic  diagram  showing  the  village  pattern      '     ' '  '  ' 
of  settlement.  (Adapted  from  The  Pattern  of  Settlement  in       '■ 
the  Columbia  Basin,  Washington,  1944,  p.  9.) 

plot  containing  80  acres.  Although  often  admitting  that  the  agricul- 
tural village  with  buildings  separated  from  the  land  had  some  social 
and  economic  advantages  in  the  utilization  of  public  facilities,  agri- 
cultural economists  have  long  condemned  the  village  as  an  ineflBcient 
means  of  relating  the  family  labor  to  the  land  and  livestock.^*  Al- 

^*  For  a  classic  statement,  see  F.  Aereboe,  Allgemeine  landwirtschaftliche 
Betriehslehre  (Sechste  Auflage),  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1923,  and  a  longer  discus- 
sion of  the  settlement  by  Aereboe  in  Agrarpolitik,  Ein  Lehrbuch,  Berlin:  Paul 
Parey,  1928,  Chapter  7,  pp.  570  ff. 
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though  the  Spanish  village  is  common  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  Mor- 
mon village  in  Utah  and  southern  Idaho,  and  various  other  groups, 
such  as  the  Utopian  communities  of  Mennonites  and  Dukhobors  have 
survived  in  the  United  States,  the  efficiency  of  nonvillage  operations 
is  being  demonstrated  more  and  more  as  families  move  out  from  the 
village  to  settle  on  their  land. 

Studies  made  by  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life 
in  eight  Utah  villages  demonstrate  that  when  new  farm  houses  are 
built,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  locate  in  the  open  country  than  in 
the  village.  The  most  common  reason  given  for  moving  from  the  vil- 
lage was  the  greater  ease  and  efficiency  in  conducting  farm  operations 
and  farm  management.  The  most  frequent  reason  given  for  moving 
from  the  open  country  to  the  village  was  to  gain  the  social  advan- 
tages, chiefly  church  and  school  services,  of  the  village.*'^  Over  ten 
years  ago.  Professor  Geddes  classified  Utah  residents  into  three 
groups:  (1)  village,  (2)  open  country,  and  (3)  edge  of  town.  Although 
the  three  groups  compared  favorably  in  their  participation  in  all 
social  affairs  combined,  the  farm  dweller  had  less  contact  with  school 
and  church  and  service  activities  than  did  either  the  village  or  edge 
of  town  families.^" 

Line  Settlement.  The  line-village  type  of  settlement  exists  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  chapter,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  prevalent  as  cities  develop  string-along-the-road 
settlements  in  the  rural  areas,  and  as  farm  dwellings  tend  more  and 
more  to  be  clustered  along  the  highways.  Smith*'"  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  this  form  in  Louisiana,  where  it  developed  as  a  result 
of  French  influence.  It  is  also  common  in  French  Canada,  and  rem- 
nants can  be  found  in  the  Lake  States  area.  Figure  78  indicates  pro- 
posed resettlement  patterns  based  upon  this  general  scheme.  In  some 
French  line  villages,  strips  of  land  a  few  yards  wide  may  extend  for 
miles.  Where  land  is  of  equal  quality  and  other  conditions  are  favor- 
able, this  form  may  be  practical  if  strips  are  not  too  long  and  narrow. 
In  Figure  78  it  is  assumed  that  all  farms  are  of  80  acres  in  size,  and 
four  times  as  long  as  they  are  wide.  Since  the  long  form  of  farming 
unit  is  more  compatible  with  the  line  village  than  with  the  square 


^5  Report  on  Problem  10,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 

6^  Joseph  A.  Geddes,  Farm  Versus  Village  Living  in  Utah,  Logan:  Utah  AES 
Bulletin  269,  March  1936. 

67  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  pp.  236-239. 
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checkerboard  unit,  attention  was  given  to  the  matter  of  land  division 
after  settlement  in  one  Washington  and  two  Idaho  counties  which 
were  previously  laid  out  in  checkerboard  pattern.  In  some  divisions, 
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square  units  did  result,  but  many  long,  rectangular  and  L-shaped 
units  also  resulted.  That  the  form  of  holding  is  extremely  important 
may  be  shown  by  comparing  Figures  79  and  80.  Figure  79  represents 
a  sample  area  in  Canyon  County,  Idaho,  as  it  is  today,  and  Figure  80 
represents  a  hypothetical  redivision  of  the  land  so  that  all  units  re- 
main the  same,  but  80-acre  tracts  are  split  into  long  forties.  In  this  way 
road  mileage  has  been  reduced  9.5  miles.  To  accomplish  this  economy 
for  the  78  farms,  the  shape  of  only  24  and  the  house  location  of  only 
14  would  have  to  be  changed. 

StiU  greater  economies  would  be  made  if  both  size  and  shape  were 
flexible,  as  is  the  case  in  new  settlement  areas.  By  changing  the  square 
checkerboard  plan  into  the  long  rectangular  units,  and  by  varying  the 
sizes  of  units  according  to  the  land  types,  it  was  estimated  in  the 
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Columbia  Basin  that  roads  could  be  reduced  by  approximately  50 
percent  and  houses  placed  at  40-  and  60-rod  intervals.  Specifically, 
this  would  be  possible  if:  (1)  farms  were  between  40  and  70  acres; 
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Fig.  79.  Diagram  showing 
the  present  settlement  pattern 
of  part  of  Canyon  County, 
Idaho.  (Adapted  from  The  Fat- 
tern  of  Settlement  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin,  Washington, 
1944,  p.  28.) 
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(2)  service  roads  were  one  mile  apart  and  crossroads  came  at  2-  or 
3-mile  intervals;  and  (3)  width-depth  ratios  were  allowed  to  vary 
froml:2tol:4.«8 

The  cost  of  other  services,  including  water,  piping,  and  electricity, 
is  reflected  by  the  type  of  settlement.  The  relative  costs  and  savings 
of  three  primary  utilities  for  the  different  settlement  patterns  are 
given  in  Table  11.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  line  village  offers  econo- 


^8  Report  on  Problem  10,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 
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mies  almost  equal  to  the  agricultural  village  in  which  the  farmer  is 
removed  from  his  land.  This  fact  is  at  least  partially  responsible  for 
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Fig.  80.  Diagram  showing 
how  economies  might  have 
been  effected,  part  of  Canyon 
County,  Idaho.  (Adapted  from 
The  Pattern  of  Settlement  in 
the  Columbia  JSasin,  Washing- 
ton, 1944,  p.  29.) 


the  Columbia  River  planners'  advocating  the  line  village  and  rec- 
tangular strip. 

Table  12  indicates  the  savings  of  the  line  village  over  the  isolated 
settlement  type  in  milk  collection  and  school  bus  operation.  Although 
these  calculations  are  made  for  irrigated  land  areas  in  which  units 
range  from  40  to  70  acres,  and  although  they  would  obviously  not 
be  practical  for  areas  such  as  the  Wheat  and  Range-Livestock 
areas  of  the  great  plains,  great  economies  might  have  bee^  possible 
if  more  of  the  country  had  been  settled  in  accordance  with  principles 
being  developed  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 
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TABLE  11 
Investments  for  Various  Items  According  to  Pattern  of  Settlement 


Investments  per  Farm 

Pattern  of 

Saving  over 

Settlement 

Scattered 

Water 

Road 

Electricity 

Settlement 

Costs 

Costs 

Costs 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Scattered 

1,385 

439 

193 

2,017 

0 

Four-farm  Cluster 

502 

439 

126 

1,067 

950 

Free-line 

340 

234 

171 

745 

1,272 

Clustered-line 

305 

234 

88 

627 

1,390 

Village  Pattern 

133 

234 

74 

441 

1,576 

Source:  A  Report  on  Problem  10  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Joint  Investigations, 
44. 


TABLE  12 


Savings  in  Annual  Costs  of  Various  Items  According 
to  Pattern  of  Settlement 


Savings  per  Farm 

Settlement  Pattern 

Interest  on 

Road 

Milk 

Water 

Investment 

Main- 

Electric 

Collec- 

School 

Costs 

for  Water 

tenance 

Service 

tion 

Bus 

Total 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Scattered  Settlement 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Four-farm  Cluster 

25.00 

17.66 

.00 

7.27 

.00 

.00 

49.93 

Free-line  Settlement 

37.50 

20.90 

24.47 

9.27 

3.78 

2.34 

98.26 

Clustered-line 

settlement 

55.00 

21.60 

24.47 

9.27 

3.78 

3.00 

117.12 

Village  Pattern 

70.00 

25.10 

24.47 

11.64 

3.78 

3.50 

138.49 

Source:  A  Report  on  Problem  10  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Joint  Investiga- 
tions, p.  44. 

SUMMARY 

From  an  ecological  point  of  view,  the  activities  of  a  nation  may  be 
classified  as  "center"  activities  or  those  related  to  refining  and  dis- 
tributing products,  and  "field"  activities  or  those  related  to  the  pro- 
curement of  the  raw  products.  If  we  assume  that  all  persons  living  in 
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places  of  2,500  or  more  are  engaged  in  center  activities,  about  57 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  concerned  with  center 
pursuits.  Over  40  percent  of  all  persons  live  in  cities  of  25,000  or  more 
and  29  percent  live  in  cities  having  at  least  100,000.  This,  however,  is 
merely  suggestive  of  the  population  employed  in  center  pursuits, 
for  thousands  who  live  in  the  urban  fringes  are  primarily  concerned 
with  center  activities. 

Large  proportions  of  urban  people  have  come  directly  from  farm 
backgrounds.  Cities  would  die  out  if  there  were  no  migration  from 
the  rural  areas.  The  selectivity  of  rural-urban  migration  shows  that 
there  is  a  greater  tendency  for  the  younger  age  groups,  especially 
those  between  15  and  25,  to  leave  the  country  for  the  city.  Farm 
women  and  girls  migrate  more  than  farm  males,  a  characteristic  of 
all  groups  under  35  years  of  age.  Although  the  data  on  migration  as 
related  to  intelligence  are  controversial,  there  is  evidence  that  on  the 
whole  farm-to-city  migrants  have  more  formal  education  and  higher 
intelligence  quotients  than  those  who  remain  on  the  farm.  However, 
these  facts  do  not  prove  that  those  who  remain  on  the  farms  are  any 
less  intelligent.  No  facts  have  been  presented  which  disprove  the 
hypothesis  that  rural-urban  migration  draws  the  extremes. 

In  the  study  of  locality  groups  nothing  is  more  important  than 
transportation.  In  those  countries  of  the  world  which  have  good 
highways  and  a  wide  distribution  of  automobiles  among  rural  people, 
there  is  no  great  abyss  between  the  city  and  the  country.  One  charac- 
teristic of  urban  centers  in  the  United  States  is  the  string-along-the- 
road  settlement,  extending  threads  into  the  rural  hinterland.  In  other 
areas,  the  break  between  the  rural  and  the  urban  worlds  is  sharp  and 
distinct.  In  general,  however,  even  in  the  United  States  the  closer  the 
rural  township  is  to  a  city,  the  lower  will  be  its  birth  rate  and  the  more 
urban  vdll  be  its  culture. 

Although  much  has  been  written  about  the  relative  merits  of  the 
various  types  of  land  division  and  settlement  patterns,  few  facts  have 
been  gathered  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the 
various  forms.  Facts  are  presented  to  indicate  that  up  to  50  percent 
may  be  saved  in  the  cost  of  roads,  electric  and  telephone  lines,  and 
other  services,  if  the  farm  units  are  rectangular  rather  than  square 
and  if  the  residences  are  located  along  the  road.  A  very  interesting 
study,  made  through  aerial  photographs  of  an  area  laid  out  in  the 
checkerboard  pattern,  proved  that  86  percent  of  the  farmers,  when 
free  to  locate  their  dweUings  where  they  pleased,  located  along  the 
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road.  One-half  built  residences  at  a  corner  of  the  holding.  One-third 
of  the  dwellings  were  within  10  rods  of  other  homes,  but  only  13  per- 
cent of  all  houses  were  erected  on  road  corners.  These  facts  suggest 
that  farmers  want  some  contact  with  neighbors  but  that  they  are  un- 
willing to  sacrifice  efficient  operation  for  crossroad  settlement. 

Regardless  of  the  pattern  of  settlement,  the  improved  highway  and 
the  automobile  have  increased  the  importance  of  the  trade  center. 
Planners  recommend  centers  of  1,000  to  5,000  inhabitants  for  rural 
areas.  Smaller  centers  fail  to  embrace  enough  children  to  offer  a  first- 
class  high  school.  Such  small  centers  also  fail  to  offer  the  25  economic 
services  deemed  necessary  in  effective  centers.  Although  size  is  not 
the  only  important  criterion,  planners  consider  places  of  over  5,000 
as  "urban-minded."  Using  the  authors'  concepts,  they  are  submerged 
in  the  value  orientation  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft. 


CHAPTER  8 

RURAL  REGIONS  AND  THEIR 
ECONOMIC  ASPECTS 

Since  it  is  our  thesis  that  the  value  orientation  is  determined  in  large 
measure  by  the  interaction  of  people,  a  derivative  of  the  structure 
of  social  systems,  we  may  well  ask  this  question:  "Is  the  South  or 
any  other  region  a  social  system?"  The  regions  that  we  shall  discuss 
here  are  not  social  systems  in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  used  else- 
where. These  regions  in  most  cases,  however,  are  potential  social 
systems.  The  attitude  of  the  average  southern  white  and  Negro 
farmer  toward  race,  religion,  and  politics  has  been  found  to  differ 
considerably  from  attitudes  of  other  sections  of  the  country.^  During 
the  Civil  War,  the  North  and  the  South  definitely  became  separate 
social  systems.  A  crisis  situation  can,  and  sometimes  does,  lead  to 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  regions.  Participation  in  concerted 
action,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  characteristic  of  social  systems. 
A  serious  attempt  by  the  Federal  government  at  present  to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  race  relations  in  the  South  would  bring  the 
existing  political  and  social  structure  of  that  region  into  action. 

Aside  from  the  attempt  to  force  quick  changes  in  race  relations  in 
the  South  or  the  threat  of  invasion,  the  most  likely  crises  that  could 
serve  to  mobilize  a  region  into  a  social  system  would  probably  be 
related  to  the  problem  of  making  a  living.  For  most  farm  and  rural 
people,  this  problem  centers  around  growing  and  marketing  crops. 
Threatened  ruin  or  starvation  resulting  from  poor  crops  or  low  prices 
has  served  to  mobilize  farmers  of  many  areas  in  faiTners'  movements 
and  uprisings.  Reflections  of  such  conditions  are  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  voting  behavior  of  farmers'  representatives  in  Congress.  Be- 
cause of  similar  interests,  value  orientations,  work  patterns,  and  social 
structures  in  areas  having  similar  farming  practices,  agricultural  re- 
gions are  potential  social  systems.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the 
dairy,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  range,  subsistence,  or  livestock  farmers 

1  S.  H.  Britt,  Social  Psychology  of  Modern  Life,  New  York:  Farrar  &  Rinehart, 
Inc.,  1941,  pp.  444  ff. 
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constitute  potential  social  systems.  They  may  become  systems  in 
times  of  crisis.^ 

When  the  farmers  in  a  given  area  specialize  in  and  are  dependent 
in  a  large  measure  for  their  livelihood  upon  a  single  crop  or  combina- 
tion of  crops,  we  may  call  this  area  a  type  of  farming  area.  It  is  a  re- 
gion because  of  its  homogeneity  of  physical  and  cultural  features 
which  result  from  the  growing  of  this  crop  or  special  combination  of 
crops  and  livestock. 

The  Frontier  and  Sectionalism.  The  importance  of  the  frontier  in 
our  national  life,  and  its  relation  to  the  development  of  regional  loyal- 
ties resulting  in  sectionalism,  have  been  described  by  Frederick  Jack- 
son Turner.  He  writes:  "The  frontier  and  the  section  are  two  of  the 
most  fundamental  factors  in  American  history.  The  frontier  is  a  mov- 
ing section,  or  rather  a  form  of  society,  determined  by  the  reactions 
between  the  wilderness  and  the  edge  of  expanding  settlement;  the 
section  is  the  outcome  of  the  deeper-seated  geographical  conditions 
interacting  with  the  stock  which  settled  the  region.  .  ,  .  We  must 
remember  that  each  of  the  sections  of  this  continental  nation— New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  the  Southeast,  the  Southwest,  the  Middle 
West,  the  Great  Plains,  the  Mountain  States,  the  Pacific  Coast— has 
its  own  special  geographical  qualities,  its  own  resources  and  eco- 
nomic capacities,  and  its  own  rival  interest,  partly  determined  in  the 
days  when  the  geological  foundations  were  laid  down.  .  .  .  We  in 
America  are  in  reality  a  federation  of  sections  rather  than  of  states."^ 

Turner  criticizes  historians  for  being  so  "impressed  by  artificial 
political  boundary  lines  of  states"  and  for  having  given  undue  atten- 
tion to  such  political  units.  He  thinks  of  sections  as  true  social  sys- 
tems: "The  American  physical  map  may  be  regarded  as  a  map  of 
potential  nations  and  empires,  each  to  be  conquered  and  colonized, 
each  to  rise  through  stages  of  development,  each  to  achieve  a  certain 
social  and  industrial  unity,  each  to  possess  certain  fundamental  as- 
sumptions, certain  psychological  traits,  and  each  to  interact  with  the 
others,  and  in  combination  to  form  that  United  States.  .  .  .  "* 

Insofar  as  the  farm  population  is  concerned,  the  day-to-day  ex- 


2  See  Chapter  1  for  a  discussion  of  the  general  attributes  of  social  systems. 
Refer  also  to  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  "A  Typological  Analysis  of 
Social  Systems,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  August  1948,  pp.  147-151. 

3  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  "Significance  of  Sections  in  American  History," 
Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  Vol.  VIII,  March  1925,  p.  183. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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perience  of  growing  and  marketing  a  common  product  has  become 
much  more  important  than  the  integrating  experiences  of  the  fron- 
tier. Far  more  important  elements  in  shaping  the  social  structure  and 
value  orientation  of  regions  in  the  future  unquestionably  will  be  the 
physical  and  cultural  components  of  the  types  of  farming  areas.  The 
most  important  physical  factors  determining  type  of  farming  are  soil 
zones,  temperature,  and  precipitation. 

TYPES  OF  FARMING  AREAS  AS  DETERMINED 
BY  PREVAILING  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

For  the  rural  sociologist  and  anthropologist,  no  regions  are  more 
important  than  those  delineated  as  type  of  farming  areas. '^  Elliott 
classified  all  the  farms  of  the  United  States  into  types,  as  determined 
by  the  source  from  which  40  percent  or  more  of  the  income  was  de- 
rived. Using  this  procedure,  514  areas  and  sub-areas  were  delimited 
and  the  following  conclusion  concerning  type  of  farming  areas  was 
drawn:  "Types  of  farming  are  regional  manifestations  of  the  princi- 
ple of  economic  specialization.  They  result  from  man's  efforts  to  ad- 
just himself  and  his  resources  to  his  environmental  conditions.  Type 
of  Farming,  specifically,  is  a  term  descriptive  of  the  kind  of  farming 
followed  on  a  group  of  farms  having  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  in 
the  kind,  relative  amount,  and  proportion  of  the  crops  and  livestock 
handled,  and  in  the  methods  and  practices  followed  in  production. 
Types  of  farming  are  identified,  therefore,  by  the  form  which  the 
farm  business  takes  with  respect  to  size,  productive  factors  used, 
lines  of  production  carried  on,  and  the  general  policy  adopted  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business.  When  a  type  of  farming  is  fairly  well  con- 
centrated in  one  area,  so  that  it  is  the  prevailing  or  dominant  type  in 


^  See  Foster  F.  Elliott,  Types  of  Farming  in  the  United  States,  Washington: 
Government  Printing  OflBce,  1933;  and  Carl  C.  Taylor  et  al..  Rural  Life  in  the 
United  States,  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1949,  p.  340,  for  a  special  adaptation 
dated  1944.  The  basic  descriptions  of  major  types  of  farming  areas  in  the  United 
States  were  developed  by  F.  F.  Elliott  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
This  work  remains  classic  in  the  field.  Elliott  classified  as  general  farms  those 
which  had  no  particular  soTirce  which  accounted  for  40  percent  of  the  total  in- 
come in  the  year  of  enumeration.  If  a  farm  had  two  sources,  each  accounting  for 
40  percent  or  more  of  the  income,  the  farm  was  classified  as  general,  except  in 
specialized  combinations  where  land  was  classified  with  the  dominant  type  of 
the  area.  When  the  value  of  farm  products  used  by  the  family  was  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products,  the  farm  was  classified  as  self- 
sufficing. 
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that  area,  usually  associated  with  a  set  of  reasonably  homogeneous, 
natural,  and  economic  conditions  occurring  throughout  a  definite 
geographic  area,  an  area  so  characterized  may  be  called  a  type  of 
farming  area."® 

SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  AND  ECOLOGY  OF  THE  TYPES  OF 
FARMING  AREAS-SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

Seven  Major  Types  of  Farming  Areas.  Raper  and  Taylor's^  types 
of  farming  areas,  depicted  in  Figure  81,  include  the:  (1)  Cotton  Belt; 
(2)  Wheat  Areas;  (3)  Corn  Belt;  (4)  Dairy  Areas;  (5)  General  and  Self- 
Sufficing  Areas;  (6)  Range-Livestock  Areas;  (7)  Western  Specialty- 
Crop  Areas;  and  (8)  All  Other  Areas,  a  residual  category. 

Since  we  rely  for  our  statistical  data  and  general  analysis  on  Taylor, 
Raper,  and  their  associates  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  discussion  of  major  types  of  farming  areas,  it  is  fitting 
to  quote  from  his  and  Raper's  discussion  of  rural  cultural  regions  and 
types  of  farming  areas.  After  indicating  some  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  cultural  regions,  they  write:  "It  remains  quite  correct,  however, 
to  emphasize  that,  except  for  the  cultural  island  and  for  the  type- 
farming  situations  that  contrast  sharply  because  of  soil  and  topo- 
graphical factors,  the  boundary  lines  between  rural  cultural  areas 
are  quite  indistinct  and  usually  cover  a  considerable  area.  The  very 
indistinctness  of  these  boundaries  throws  into  relief  three  significant 
facts:  first,  that  cultural  areas  have  cores  or  hearts;  second,  that  the 
core  or  heart  of  one  cultural  area  differs  from  the  core  or  heart  of  all 
others;  and  third,  that  the  indistinct  boundaries  of  cultural  areas  are 
but  the  overlapping  fringes  of  two  or  more  distinct  core-centered 
areas.  .  .  .  The  major  type-farming  areas  of  the  country  constitute 
meaningful  regional  rural  universes.  Their  delineation  is  the  end 


6  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

^  Taylor,  et  al.,  op.  cit..  Part  IV.  Carl  C.  Taylor  was  among  the  first  of  tlie  rural 
sociologists  to  recognize  the  importance  of  considering  types  of  farming  areas  for 
administration,  research,  and  description.  One  of  the  authors  and  other  associates 
joined  him  in  teaching  courses  in  rural  sociology  at  the  American  University  and 
at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate  School  in  which  tlie 
regional  analysis  came  to  be  centered  more  and  more  on  tlie  types  of  farming 
areas.  Elliott's  major  divisions  are:  MLxed  Farming,  Fruit  and  Mixed  Farming, 
Range-Livestock,  Wheat  and  Small  Grains,  Dairy,  Corn  Belt,  General  Farming, 
Cotton  Belt,  Self-SuflBcing,  Special  Crops,  Tobacco  and  General  Farming,  Truck 
and  Non-Agricultural. 
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product  of  a  number  of  years  of  careful  research  by  agricultural 
economists  who  have  attempted  to  group  areas  within  which  exist  a 
marked  uniformity  of  production-economic  behavior.  And  to  the  in- 
formation used  in  this  delineation,  economists  and  physical  scientists 
are  constantly  adding  data  that  are  useful  in  social  analysis."^ 

We  shall  describe  each  of  the  major  types  of  farming  areas  some- 
what in  detail  later  in  this  chapter,  but  first,  in  order  to  make  this 
description  more  meaningful,  we  wish  to  explain  another  concept, 
cultural  regions.  Cultural  regions  are  usually  smaller  than  the  major 
types  of  farming  areas  and  frequently  may  be  considered  as  compo- 
nents of  them,  as  Figure  82  demonstrates.  An  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  cultural  regions  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  deline- 
ated will  assist  in  understanding  the  types  of  farming  areas  and  the 
regional  nature  of  the  United  States. 

CULTURAL  AREAS 

One  of  the  most  important  sociological  monographs  to  come  out  of 
the  depression  is  entitled,  Six  Rural  Problem  Areas?  These  encom- 
pass the  winter  wheat  area,  centering  in  western  Kansas,  and  the 
spring  wheat  area,  centering  in  North  Dakota  (together  comprising 
a  major  part  of  the  Wheat  Areas),  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt  and  the 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  Cotton  Areas  (both  of  which  are  included  in 
the  Cotton  Belt),  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Area  (a  significant  part  of 
the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  type  of  farming  area),  and  the  Lake 
States  Cut-Over  Area  of  northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, a  residual  area  not  included  in  Taylor's  seven  major  types  of  farm- 
ing areas.  These  six  areas  encompassed  approximately  one-half  of  the 
rural  relief  families,  but  they  contained  only  36  percent  of  the  rural 
population.  Since  four  of  the  areas  are  practically  coterminous  with 
the  types  of  farming  areas  we  have  used,  our  belief  that  types  of 
farming  areas  are  important  for  general  descriptive  and  administra- 
tive purposes  gains  considerable  support. 

For  sampling  investigations  and  research  designs  directed  toward 
a  description  of  cultural  characteristics,  cultural  areas  may  be  more 
useful  than  types  of  farming  areas.  The  cultural  area  concept  was 


8  Arthiir  F.  Raper  and  Carl  C.  Taylor,  "Rural  Culture,"  in  Taylor  et  al.,  op.  cit., 
pp.  338-339. 

^  P.  G.  Beck  and  M.  C.  Forster,  Six  Rural  Problem  Areas,  Research  Monograph 
I,  Washington:  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  1935. 
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developed  by  American  ethnologists.  Wissler^"  mapped  the  cultural 
regions  of  the  American  Indians,  and  Kroeber  defined  the  cultural 
area  as  "an  area  set  o£F  from  others  by  relative  internal  homogeneity 
of  culture  and  di£Ferentiation  against  outside,"^^  The  most  extensive 
mapping  and  regional  studies  were  made  by  Odum  and  his  associates 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.^^  Unfortunately,  the  six  major 
regions  used  by  Odum— the  Northeast,  Middle  States,  Southeast, 
Southwest,  Northwest,  and  Far  West— cut  across  the  major  types  of 
farming  areas  just  described,  and  do  not  depict  "organic  wholes,"  in 
the  sense  that  the  type  of  farming  area,  the  sub-area,  or  the  cultural 
region  do. 

Lively  and  Almack^^  developed  statistical  techniques  for  determin- 
ing the  significant  factors  for  delineating  regions  based  on  rural  cul- 
tural characteristics  in  Ohio.  They  inter-correlated  some  175  items 
concerning  each  county  to  determine  which  were  related.  The  fer- 
tility ratio,  for  instance,  was  closely  related  to  many  other  indices  of 
social  structure  and  value  orientation.  By  using  this  ratio,  they  could 
drop  many  others,  because  the  fertility  ratio  represented  other  factors 
or  variables  in  the  matrix.  In  this  manner,  it  was  possible  to  reduce 
the  number  of  indices  used  in  delineating  regions  from  175  to  25. 

Using  somewhat  similar  methods,  Mangus  mapped  the  farm  and 
rural  cultural  areas  of  the  nation.  See  Figure  82.  Mangus  describes 
his  procedures  as  follows: 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  such  factor  analyses  seven  nationally 
distributed  variables  and  three  less  widely  distributed  factors  were  se- 
lected for  delineating  rural-farm  regions  and  subregions.  The  nationally 
disti'ibuted  variables  were  as  follows: 

(1)  A  rural-farm  plane-of -living  index  combining  the  average  value 
of  the  farm  dwelling,  the  percent  of  farms  having  automobiles,  the  per- 
cent of  farm  homes  having  electric  lights,  the  percent  having  running 


10  Clark  Wissler,  The  American  Indian,  Third  Edition,  New  York:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1938,  pp.  220-248. 

11  A.  L.  Kroeber,  "Culture  Area,"  in  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  IV, 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1937,  p.  646. 

12  Howard  W.  Odum,  Southern  Regions  of  the  United  States,  Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1936;  and  Howard  W.  Odum  and  Harry  E. 
Moore,  American  Regionalism,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1938. 

IS  C.  E.  Lively  and  R.  B.  Almack,  "A  Method  of  Determining  Rural  Social  Sub- 
Areas  with  Application  to  Oliio,"  Wooster:  Ohio  AES  Mimeograph  Bulletin  No. 
106,  January  1938. 
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water  piped  into  the  house,  the  percent  having  telephones,  and  the  per- 
cent having  radios,  1930. 

(2)  A  rural-farm  population  fertility  index  constructed  by  computing 
the  ratio  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  to  women  20-44  years  of  age, 
1930. 

(3)  Percent  of  farms  producing  less  than  $1,000  gross  income,  1929. 

(4)  Percent  of  farm  tenancy,  1935. 

(5)  Land  value  per  capita  of  the  rural-farm  population,  1930. 

(6)  Percent  of  farm  produce  consumed  on  farms,  1929. 

(7)  Percent  of  rural  families  residing  on  farms,  1930. 
The  factors  of  more  localized  importance  were: 

(1)  Percent  Negroes  constituted  of  the  total  rural-farm  population  in 
the  South,  1930. 

(2)  Percent  "other  races"  constituted  of  the  total  rural-farm  popula- 
tion in  the  Southwest,  1930. 

(3)  Percent  farm  wage  workers  constituted  of  all  agricultural  workers 
in  the  West,  1930. 

In  addition,  physiographic  features  were  taken  into  account  in  places 
where  these  were  prominent  elements.^* 

In  describing  how  the  regions  and  sub-regions  were  delineated, 
Mangus  brings  to  light  very  important  relationships.  The  relevant 
passage  follows: 

...  It  was  found  that  when  cards  containing  county  ratios  represent- 
ing broadly  significant  factors  are  brought  together  on  the  basis  of 
homogeneity,  they  represent  counties  that  tend  to  fall  together  or  in 
the  same  general  locality.  Moreover,  they  often  represent  counties  that 
are  known  to  be  located  within  a  distinct  culture  area.  This  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  reference  to  the  two  factors  representing  the  rural-farm 
plane  of  living  and  population  fertility.  ...  If ,  from  the  cards  which 
record  these  factors  for  all  counties  in  the  United  States,  those  that 
represent  counties  with  the  lowest  plane  of  living  and  at  the  same  time 
the  highest  ratio  of  children  to  women  are  sorted  out,  their  regional 
pattern  when  plotted  on  a  map  is  most  striking.  Such  counties  make  up 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Highland  divided  by  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
the  Ozark  and  Ouachita  Highlands,  various  parts  of  the  Old  South,  a 
large  section  of  the  Southwest  where  Indians  and  Mexicans  form  the 
ethnic  basis  for  a  distinct  culture  area,  and  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reser- 
vation  in  South  Dakota. 

If  the  extreme  opposites  of  these  counties  are  plotted,  that  is,  counties 


^*  A.  R.  Mangus,  Rural  Regions  of  the  United  States,  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office,  1940,  pp.  79-80. 
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with  highest  plane  of  hving  and  lowest  population  fertility,  equally 
striking  results  appear.  These  counties  are  found  in  the  great  manufac- 
turing area  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  in  central  New  England  and 
central  New  York,  in  the  Midwest,  in  California,  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area,  in  the  Columbia-Willamette  Valley,  and  in  the  plateau  wheat 
country  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  all  of  which  constitute  recognized 
regional  realities.  ^^ 

Actually  there  are  only  two  major  areas  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  usual  relationships  between  fertility  rates  and  levels  of 
living  do  not  apply.  One  exception  is  found  in  the  Mormon  culture, 
where  high  birth  rates  are  associated  with  high  levels  of  living,  and 
the  other  is  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  area,  in  which  low  birth  rates 
are  associated  with  low  levels  of  living. 

Relationships  between  Cultural  Regions  and  Type  of  Farming 
Areas.  When  the  major  rural  regions  delineated  by  Mangus  are  com- 
pared wih  the  seven  major  types  of  farming  areas  described  in  the 
preceding  section,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  remarkable  amount 
of  convergence.  (See  Figure  83.) 

THE  COTTON  BELT 

More  people  in  the  United  States  are  dependent  upon  cotton  than 
upon  any  other  crop.  Over  three-tenths  of  the  nation's  farm  popula- 
tion reside  in  the  690  counties  that  Raper^"  discusses  as  constituting 
the  Cotton  Belt,  and  these  counties  produce  nine-tenths  of  the  cot- 
ton grown.  (See  Figure  84.)  In  the  Cotton  Belt,  cotton  is  truly  king.^" 
In  no  type  of  farming  area  are  the  lives  of  the  people,  whether  they 
live  on  the  land  or  in  town,  so  thoroughly  dominated  by  the  planting, 
harvesting,  and  handling  of  a  single  crop.  As  Raper^^  implies,  this  is 
symbolized  by  the  frequent  response  to  inquiries  concerning  the 
state  of  one's  health  in  the  lingo  of  the  cotton-grader,  "fair  to 
middlin'!" 

The  development  of  the  cotton  plantation  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  Cotton  Belt  has  the  highest  proportion  of  its 
total  population  living  on  farms,  the  highest  farm  tenancy  rate,  the 


15  Ibid.,  pp.  81-82. 

18  Arthur  F.  Raper,  "The  Cotton  Belt,"  in  Taylor  et  al,  op.  cit.,  p.  344. 

1'^  Rupert  B.  Vance,  Human  Factors  in  Cotton  Culture:  A  Study  in  the  Social 
Geography  of  the  American  South.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1929. 

18  Raper,  op.  cit.,  p.  345. 
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lowest  rural-farm  level  of  living  index,  and  the  largest  proportion  of 
non-whites.  This  crop  and  the  plantation  system  that  went  with  it 
placed  such  a  large  premium  on  commercial  and  agricultural  man- 
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Fig.  84.  The  Cotton  Belt  and  Rural  Cultural  Regions.  (Source:  Adapted  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.) 


agement  that  it  invited  the  development  of  slavery— the  precursor  of 
the  present  class-caste  system  and  the  most  important  single  element 
in  the  culture  of  the  South.  As  would  be  expected,  the  Cotton  Belt 
with  its  huge  proportion  of  farm  laborers,  sharecroppers,  and  tenants 
is  more  dependent  upon  hand  labor  than  any  other  area.  Most  of  the 
cotton  is  grown  with  the  use  of  plows,  hand  labor,  and  without  the 
use  of  tractors.  Undoubtedly  the  slowness  with  which  the  Cotton 
Belt  has  been  mechanized,  although  due  in  part  to  the  difficulty  in 
inventing  an  effective  cotton  picker  and  to  the  elements  of  terrain,  is 
primarily  due  to  the  cheap  labor  supply  resulting  from  a  surplus  of 
population.  The  strangle  hold  that  cotton  has  upon  the  people  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  is  increased  by  the  dependence  of  the  various  classes 
upon  borrowed  money.  In  plantation  areas,  lower  classes  are  "fur- 
nished" provisions  by  the  plantation  operator  pending  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop,  and  plantation  operators  in  turn  borrow  for  huge  outlays 
of  commercial  fertilizer  and  other  requirements  from  town  merchants 
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and  bankers.^^  In  areas  where  family  operations  are  more  prevalent, 
credit  is  extended  by  the  town  merchants.  Unbelievably  high  interest 
rates  are  often  paid  for  these  services. 

Possibly  the  most  important  trend  in  the  Cotton  Belt  in  recent  years 
is  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  production  from  the  Southeast  to  the 
Southwest  and  the  rather  slow  mechanization  of  some  processes  such 
as  picking.  At  present,  over  half  of  the  cotton  is  produced  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  the  Southeastern  Plantation  section  of  the  Old 
South,  Area  19  in  Figure  84,  the  plantation  system  sets  the  pace  and 
pattern  of  life.  Its  influence  is  far  greater  than  its  geographic  extent, 
and  the  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  closely  parallels 
the  extent  to  which  farming  in  the  South  is  a  plantation  operation.  In 
the  newer  cotton  sections  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  Areas  21  and  22, 
the  tenancy  rate  is  lower,  large  scale  family-owned  farms  are  more 
common,  and  mechanical  strippers,  multiple-row  machinery,  and 
Spanish-American  labor  are  used.  In  the  Southeastern  Plantation  sec- 
tions. Area  19,  subsistence  farming  of  the  thin  soil  and  hilly  areas  by 
white  owner-operators  is  common.  In  many  of  the  northern  and  west- 
ern fringes  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  from  the  Carolinas  to  western  Texas, 
the  inhabitants  often  exclude  all  Negroes.  In  general,  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  non-white  in  the  Southwestern,  Southeast- 
ern, and  Delta  Plantation  Areas,  Areas  21,  19,  and  20  in  Figure  84. 

Within  the  Cotton  Belt  fall  the  major  portions  of  four  rural  cultural 
regions.  (See  Figure  83.)  These  regions  are  the  Southeastern  Planta- 
tion (Area  19),  the  Delta  Plantation  (Area  20),  the  Southwestern  Plan- 
tation (Area  21),  and  the  Cattle  Trails  (Area  22).  The  Southeastern 
Plantation  Area  (Area  19)  is  inhabited  by  old  southern  white  stock 
and  about  40  percent  Negro  population.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  are  tenants  and  are  characterized  by  one  of  the  lowest  planes 
of  living.  It  is  an  area  in  which  high  birth  rates  prevail.  The  Delta 
Plantation  section  is  largely  rural  and  is  one  of  the  densest  in  the  na- 
tion. It  has  the  highest  percentage  of  Negroes  of  all  the  cultural  re- 
gions. Birth  rates  for  Negroes  in  this  area  are  low,  an  outstanding 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  low-level-of-living  areas  are  asso- 
ciated with  high  birth  rates.  The  Southwestern  Plantation,  Area  21, 
was  settled  from  the  Old  South  and  consists  of  about  one-third  Negro 

19  In  1945  the  cotton  commercial  fertilizer  bill  was  nearly  $50,000,000.  It  was 
heaviest  on  the  eroded  uplands  east  of  the  Mississippi  alluvial  plain  and  imme- 
diately west  of  it.  The  river  bottoms  require  relatively  little  fertilizer.  Raper, 
op.  cit.,  p.  348. 
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population.  The  plane  of  living  is  low,  the  birth  rate  is  slightly  above 
average,  and  more  than  half  the  farmers  are  tenants.  The  Cattle 
Trails  region,  Area  22,  was  also  settled  from  the  Old  South  and  is 
largely  native-white.  The  level  of  living  is  below  average,  the  birth 
rate  slightly  high,  and  more  than  half  the  farmers  are  tenants. 

THE  WHEAT  AREAS 
The  Wheat  Areas,^°  as  delineated  in  Figure  85,  include  250  coun- 
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Fig.  85.  The  Wheat  Areas  and  Rural  Cultural  Regions.  (Source:  Adapted 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.) 

ties  with  about  300,000  farms  on  which  three-fourths  of  the  wheat 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  grown.  The  areas,  as  indicated  by 
the  illustration,  are  scattered. 

Although  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  is  produced  outside  the  five  areas 
shown  in  Figure  85,  wheat  production  is  concentrated  in  the  great 
wheat  regions  of  North  Dakota,  western  Kansas,  and  the  Columbia 
Basin  or  "Big  Bend"  area  of  northern  Idaho,  eastern  Washington, 
and  Oregon.  The  chief  wheat-producing  areas  outside  the  250  coun- 


-°  See  Carl  C.  Taylor,  "The  Wheat  Areas,"  in  Taylor  et  al,  op.  cit..  Chapter  22; 
and  Earl  H.  Bell,  Culture  of  a  Contemporary  Rural  Conwninity:  Sublette,  Kansas, 
Washington,  D.C. :  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Rural  Life  Studies  No.  2, 
1942. 
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ties  designated  as  the  Wheat  Areas  are  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  General 
and  Self-Sufficing  Areas. 

The  major  Wheat  Areas  have  some  of  the  geographical  characteris- 
tics of  that  part  of  the  Range-Livestock  Areas  located  on  the  Great 
Plains.  Settlement  is  generally  sparse;  the  density  of  population  is 
less  than  six  persons  per  square  mile.  The  Wheat  Areas  are  treeless, 
w^indy,  and  receive  little  rainfall.  During  the  drought  of  the  great 
depression,  the  winter  and  spring  wheat  areas  of  the  Great  Plains 
constituted  one  of  the  "six  problem  areas"  of  the  nation.  The  southern 
winter  wheat  area  centering  in  western  Kansas  comprised  the  "Dust 
Bowl,"  from  which  dust  particles  were  blown  thousands  of  miles. 
When  precipitation  increased,  however,  these  areas  again  produced 
large  yields  of  wheat. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  value  orienta- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  major  Wheat  Areas  is  a  type  of  optimism. 
Town  people  and  farm  dwellers  alike  talk  of  "playing"  at  wheat,  and 
the  risks  resulting  from  the  unpredictability  of  the  weather  and  pests 
have  caused  the  farming  of  the  Wheat  Areas  to  be  dubbed  "slot  ma- 
chine agriculture." 

The  Wheat  Areas  have  always  been  the  most  highly  mechanized 
of  the  rural  areas.  The  planting  and  harvesting  are  the  peak  work 
seasons,  making  it  possible  for  some  farmers  to  manage  farms 
through  the  investment  of  only  a  few  months  each  year.  Some  have 
called  these  operators  "suitcase  farmers,"  and  although  they  consti- 
tute only  a  small  portion  of  the  wheat  farmers  they  illustrate  the  ex- 
tent of  mechanization  and  the  dependence  upon  one  crop.  The  areas 
are  characterized  by  big  farms,  few  large  cities,  farm  residences  with 
no  groves  or  orchards,  few  large  barns,  sheds,  or  cribs,  and  large 
farming  equipment. 

With  the  exception  of  one  relatively  small  wheat-producing  area  in 
northern  Idaho,  eastern  Washington,  and  Oregon,  two  rural  cultural 
areas  coincide  with  this  major  type  of  farming  area.  These  two  areas 
are  the  Northeastern  Homestead,  Area  10  in  Figure  85,  and  the  South- 
em  Homestead,  Area  12.  The  former  is  centered  in  North  Dakota,  the 
heart  of  the  spring  wheat  area;  the  latter  in  western  Kansas,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  winter  wheat  area.  The  Northeastern  Great  Plains  consists 
of  mixed  homestead  settlements  in  which  half  of  the  population  is 
foreign  bom  or  of  mixed  parentage.  The  plane  of  living  is  average, 
the  farm  birth  rate  is  relatively  high,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  farm- 
ers are  tenants.  As  will  be  indicated  later,  the  more  radical  farm  or- 
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ganizations,  including  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  American  Society  of 
Equity,  and  the  Non-Partisan  League,  have  been  strong  in  this  area. 
The  southern  Great  Plains  area  is  thinly  settled  by  mixed  stocks.  Al- 
though this  area  is  subject  to  severe  drought,  the  plane  of  living  is 
above  the  national  average.  The  birth  rate  is  near  average  and  almost 
one-half  of  the  farmers  are  tenants.  However,  throughout  the  Wheat 
Areas  many  tenants  occupy  a  social  and  economic  status  comparable 
to  that  of  owners. 


THE  CORN  BELT 
The  Corn  Belt,^^  described  by  Figure  86,  contains  approximately 


Fig.  86.  The  Corn  Belt  and  Rural  Cultural  Regions.  (Source:  Adapted  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.) 

900,000  farms.  In  no  other  commercial  farming  area,  except  perhaps 
for  the  Dairy  Areas,  is  the  family-sized  farm  operation  so  dominant. 
The  Corn  Belt  contains  the  largest  proportions  of  the  fanners,  with 
gross  incomes  ranging  between  $1,500  and  $4,000,  and  in  no  other 
area  is  the  proportion  of  extremely  rich  and  poor  lower.  Even  on  the 
commercial  farms  of  the  Corn  Belt,  the  volume  of  home-produced 
family  consumption  items  is  greater  than  in  other  areas,  except  for 
the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas.  With  the  exception  of  the 

21  See  Carl  C.  Taylor,  "The  Corn  Belt,"  in  Taylor  et  al,  op.  cit..  Chapter  21. 
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Wheat  Areas,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  farm  operators  work  100 
days  or  more  off  the  farm.  Furthermore,  the  Corn  Belt  farmers  em- 
ploy fewer  man  days  of  hired  labor  than  any  other  area,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  farmers  of  the  General  and  Self-SuflScing  Areas.  The 
farm  operators  of  the  Corn  Belt  have  the  highest  level  of  living  index 
in  the  nation.  Apparently  the  devotion  of  the  family  to  work  on  the 
farm,  production  of  consumption  items  for  home  use,  efiBcent  opera- 
tion, moderate  employment  of  outside  labor,  and  good  soils  and 
markets  have  made  it  possible  for  the  farmers  of  this  area  to  purchase 
home  necessities  and  conveniences  to  a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere. 

As  would  be  expected  in  a  stable,  prosperous  area,  there  are  few  of 
the  more  emotional  religious  sects.  Older-established  and  conserva- 
tive Protestant  religious  groups  predominate.  Although  mechaniza- 
tion and  commercialization  of  the  farming  of  the  Corn  Belt  have  in- 
creased the  risks  involved  in  farming,  the  Midwest  operator,  like  the 
dairy  farmer,  has  fewer  of  the  gambler's  attitudes  toward  his  opera- 
tions than  does  the  operator  in  the  Wheat  or  Range-Livestock  Areas. 
The  work  load  of  the  families,  although  less  even  than  that  of  the 
dairy  farmers,  contains  few  peaks.  As  in  the  Dairy  Areas,  it  is  easier 
to  predict  what  a  given  investment  of  effort  and  money  will  produce 
than  it  is  in  other  areas.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  factors,  the 
Corn  Belt  farmers  are  among  the  world's  hardest  working,  thriftiest, 
and  most  well-to-do. 

Unlike  the  farmers  in  most  areas.  Corn  Belt  farmers  quite  fre- 
quently retire  to  towns  of  the  area,  or,  in  some  instances,  to  the  West 
Coast.  Earlier  generations  who  educated  their  children  for  non-farm- 
ing occupations  were  often  replaced  by  hard-working,  thrifty  foreign 
stock  who,  after  becoming  acculturated,  fell  into  the  same  pattern 
and  began  educating  their  children  for  the  professions  and  other 
non-farm  occupations.  With  improved  transportation,  the  importance 
of  the  local  neighborhoods  of  the  Corn  Belt  declined  and  the  farmer's 
dependence  on  the  trade  center  for  social  and  economic  services  in- 
creased, so  that  the  trade  center  is  the  most  important  locality  group 
in  the  area.  Despite  the  gradual  development  of  the  trade-center  com- 
munity, particularly  those  having  county-seat  centers,  there  has  been 
great  resistance  to  the  consolidation  of  the  neighborhood  district 
schools.  These  schools  are  often  the  most  important  integrating  ele- 
ment of  local  neighborhood  life  and  constitute  a  symbol  of  group 
solidarity  which  older,  more  well-to-do  farmers  frequently  wish  to 
retain.  The  symbols  of  the  area— the  corn  fields,  hog  lots,  white 
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painted  houses,  large  barns,  corn  cribs,  and  the  rectangular  system  of 
land  division— prevail  throughout  the  Corn  Belt.  Although  we  have 
designated  the  area  as  the  Corn  Belt,  livestock  feeding  and  produc- 
tion, particularly  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  hogs,  also  center  in 
this  area.  In  addition,  the  Com  Belt  produces  oats,  hay,  soy  beans, 
wheat,  cattle,  poultry,  sheep,  and  other  products. 

Cultural  Area  7,  shovsoi  in  Figure  86,  like  the  type  of  fanning  area 
called  the  Corn  Belt,  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the  land  area  in  this  type 
of  farming  area.  Here  one-third  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  or 
mixed  parentage.  This  cultural  area  is  near  the  top  in  plane  of  living 
and  below  average  in  birth  rate,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  farm- 
ers are  tenants.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  is  composed  of 
several  cultural  areas  and  is  not  culturally  homogenous.  As  may  be 
noted  from  Figure  86,  Areas  4,  5,  and  6  cut  into  the  Corn  Belt.  The 
southern  fringe  of  the  area,  including  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lower  Middle  West  or  Cultural  Area  7,  has  smaller  farms,  fewer 
foreign-born  residents,  lower  levels  of  living,  and  larger  percentages 
of  farm  operators  who  work  off  the  farm  than  in  the  Corn  Belt  gener- 
ally. The  northern  fringe,  which  includes  part  of  Lake  Shore  Metro- 
politan cultural  region.  Area  5,  extends  into  the  milksheds  of  large 
cities.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
a  characteristic  of  the  western  part  of  the  Dairy  Areas. 

THE  DAIRY  AREAS 

If  there  is  need  for  proof  that  the  value  orientation  and  significant 
social  relationships  of  farm  people  are  influenced  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  produce  what  provides  them  with  their  economic  basis 
for  life,  the  Dairy  Areas  provide  this  proof.  The  268  counties  that 
Raper^-  designates  as  the  Dairy  Areas,  shown  in  Figure  87,  include 
wide  variations  in  soil  type,  climate,  and  terrain.  The  history,  length 
of  settlement,  settlement  pattern,  form  of  local  government,  ethnic 
composition,  and  other  similar  cultural  factors  vary  greatly  through- 
out the  Dairy  Area,  which  extends  halfway  across  the  continent  from 
the  East  Coast  to  the  Spring  Wheat  Area  of  the  northern  Great  Plains. 
In  spite  of  all  these  topographical  and  cultural  diflFerences,  the  activi- 
ties involved  in  producing  dairy  products  stamp  the  farmers  of  the 
area  with  distinctive  characteristics  not  found  elsewhere. 

If  we  were  dealing  in  opposites,  we  could  contrast  in  detail  the 


22  Arthur  F.  Raper,  "The  Dairy  Areas,"  in  Taylor  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  414  ^. 
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Dairy  and  the  Wheat  Areas.  In  the  former,  the  income  and  work  load 
are  relatively  constant  and  predictable  throughout  the  year  and  from 
generation  to  generation;  in  the  latter,  principally  because  of  the 
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Fig.  87.  The  Dairy  Areas  and  Rural  Cultural  Regions.  (Source:  Adapted  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.) 

vicissitudes  of  the  market  and  weather,  great  fluctuations  occur 
within  the  year  and  through  the  years.  The  work  and  marketing  pat- 
tern of  the  Dairy  Areas  lead  to  a  value  orientation  that  places  a  high 
premium  upon  thriftiness  and  hard  work,  the  demonstration  of  which 
is  solvency  and  attainment.  Here  one  finds  little  chance  "to  make 
a  killing"  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Consequently,  one  seldom  en- 
counters the  gambling  spirit  of  the  Wheat  or  Range-Livestock  Areas. 
Such  values  are  reflected  in  greater  permanence  of  residence  and  in 
greater  interest  in  retaining  the  enterprise  in  the  family  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  One  also  finds  greater  interest  in  soil  building  and 
conservation,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  availability  of  animal  ma- 
nure. In  this  respect,  the  Dairy  Areas  resemble  the  Corn  Belt  Areas 
except  insofar  as  the  latter  are  involved  in  livestock  feeding  and  con- 
siderable risk. 

The  work  load  on  the  dairy  farm  is  constant  throughout  the  seasons. 
The  daily  milking  periods  on  Sundays  and  week-days  alike;  the  care- 
ful twice-a-day  washing  of  pails,  milking  machine  parts,  and  other 
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containers;  the  daily  cleaning  and  caring  for  animals  and  stables;  and 
similar  details  confine  the  dairy  operator  and  his  family  to  the  enter- 
prise more  than  do  most  other  occupations,  whether  rural  or  urban. 
It  is  this  very  constancy  of  the  work  pattern  and  predictability  of  the 
income  that  make  the  dairy  farmer  and  his  family  the  hardest-work- 
ing farm  family  in  the  country.  The  typical  pattern  in  one  area  known 
to  the  authors  is  for  the  farm  family  to  rise  at  5  a.m.  and  to  retire  at 
10  P.M.,  a  year-round  practice.  Such  work  patterns  are  rare  among 
farmers  in  other  types  of  farming  areas. 

In  no  other  major  type  of  farming  area  do  farm  families  come  into 
such  close  and  frequent  contact  with  urban  life.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  the  farmer  delivers  fluid  milk  to  town  and  city  residents  in 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Even  in  the  butter 
and  cheese  areas  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  however,  the  dairy 
farmer  goes  to  town  relatively  frequently.  Only  in  the  Scandinavian- 
American  region,  Area  8,  is  the  population  predominantly  rural. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Dairy  Areas  the  population  is  predominantly  urban. 
For  the  Dairy  Areas  as  a  whole,  only  a  tenth  of  the  population  Hve 
on  farms,  two-tenths  in  rural-nonfarm  places,  and  seven-tenths  in 
cities. ^^  Included  in  the  Dairy  Areas  are  four  of  the  nation's  largest 
cities.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  country-city  fringe  development  is 
most  prevalent.  In  these  areas  the  farm  residences  are  scattered 
among  the  tar-paper  shacks  and  modest  homes  of  migrants  from  the 
General  and  S elf-Sufficing  Areas  and  the  Cotton  Belt.  One  may  also 
find  the  homes  of  industrial  workers  near  those  of  wealthy  estate 
owners  whose  sources  of  income  are  urban.  ^* 

In  the  Dairy  Areas  there  are  jobs  suited  to  all  ages  and  to  both 
sexes,  and  the  family  works  as  a  unit  more  than  in  any  other  com- 
mercial type  of  farming  area.  Family  operation  is  the  rule.  "Milk 
factories"  or  "dwarf  operations"  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Ordinarily,  the  dairy  herds  range  from  10  to  40  cows,  depending 
on  the  number  a  farmer,  his  family,  and  some  hired  help  can  handle. 

23  Raper,  "The  Dairy  Areas,"  op.  cif.,  p.  416.  See  also  Frank  D.  Alexander  and 
I-owry  Nelson,  Rural  Social  Organization  in  Goodhue  County,  Minnesota,  St. 
Paul:  Minnesota  AES  Bulletin  401,  February  1949.  Goodhue  County  is  one  of  the 
five  dairy  counties  selected  for  study  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Farm 
Population  and  Rural  Life.  The  other  dairy  types  of  farming  counties  include 
Litchfield,  Connecticut;  Hampshire,  Massachusetts;  Oneida,  New  York;  and 
Frederick,  Maryland. 

24  Walter  Firey,  Social  Aspects  of  Land  Use  Phnning  in  the  Country-City 
Fringe,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  State  College  AES  Special  Bulletin  339,  1946. 
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The  mechanization  of  milking  operations,  stable  cleaning,  and  feed 
production  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  size  of  operation.  Typi- 
cally, the  dairy  farm  is  diversified  because  of  the  need  for  feed.  Mod- 
ern scientific  farming  —  with  tractors,  manure  spreaders,  silos,  pas- 
ture fertilization,  balanced  feeding,  improved  breeding  and  selection, 
and  milking  machines  —  is  widespread.  Only  one-eighth  of  the 
farmers  in  the  268  counties  in  this  type  of  farming  area  are  tenants. 
An  exceptionally  large  percentage  of  the  farms  have  such  conven- 
iences as  electricity,  refrigeration,  running  water,  central  heat,  and 
telephones.  The  pride  of  the  dairy  farmer,  particularly  the  German 
and  Scandinavian,  is  the  dairy  herd.  Each  cow  is  affectionately  re- 
ferred to  by  a  "pet  name."  The  dairy  farmer  also  takes  pride  in  well- 
repaired  and  painted  farm  buildings,  large  barns  and  silos,  and  well- 
kept  pastures  and  fences. 

The  upper-class  dairy  farmers,  like  the  equivalent  Com  Belt  farm- 
ers, follow  the  pattern  of  the  American  middle  class.  They  tend  to  be 
"joiners,"  and  in  no  other  area  is  the  cooperative  movement  stronger. 
Farm  organizations  such  as  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Grange,  as  well 
as  many  special  interest  groups  such  as  breed  associations  and  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations,  are  widespread  throughout  the  Dairy 
Areas.  The  middle-class  religious  denominations  such  as  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  are  common  in  rural  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  especially  in  those  sections  where  the 
old  American  stocks  still  predominate.  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches  are  common  throughout  the  area,  and  the  Lutheran  and 
CathoHc  churches  are  found  among  ethnic  groups  such  as  the  Polish, 
Scandinavian,  Finnish,  Bohemian,  and  German  in  the  central  and 
western  part  of  the  area.  The  Amish,  Mennonites,  and  other  Plain 
People  live  in  the  Philadelphia-Baltimore  milk  shed.  There  are  rela- 
tively few  emotional  sects  such  as  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  or  holiness 
groups  among  the  farming  people.  These  groups  are  spreading,  how- 
ever, among  the  rural-nonfarm  population  in  fringe  areas  where  in- 
dustrial laborers  reside. 

The  township  is  the  most  important  local  governmental  unit  in  the 
New  England  Upland  and  the  Eastern  Metropolitan  cultural  regions, 
Areas  1  and  2  in  Figure  87.  Elsewhere  in  the  Dairy  Areas,  the  counties 
are  the  strongest  units.  Consolidated  schools  are  becoming  the  rule 
throughout  the  Dairy  Areas.  Gradually,  as  the  center  of  activity  shifts 
to  the  trade  centers,  farmers  have  tended  to  lose  control  of  the  social 
and  economic  service  agencies  and  political  positions. 
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Five  cultural  areas  cluster  to  form  this  type  of  farming  area.  (See 
Figure  87.)  Area  1,  the  New  England  Upland  cultural  region,  con- 
sists of  Old  American  and  Canadian  stocks.  The  rate  of  ownership  is 
very  high,  and  the  birth  rate  is  fairly  low.  The  plane  of  living  in  this 
area  is  high.  The  Eastern  Metropolitan  cultural  region,  Area  2  in 
Figure  87,  contains  nearly  one-third  of  the  nation's  urban  and  nearly 
one-eighth  of  the  nation's  rural-nonfarm  population.  One-third  of  the 
population  is  foreign-born  or  of  foreign  parentage.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected in  such  an  urbanized  region,  birth  rates  are  very  low  and  the 
average  plane  of  living  is  the  highest  in  the  nation.  The  proportion 
of  tenancy  is  very  low.  The  Erie  Canal— Lake  Shore  cultural  region, 
Area  3  in  Figure  87,  was  settled  early  from  New  England.  Over  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  is  foreign,  birth  rates  are  low,  the  plane  of 
living  is  high,  and  rates  of  ownership  are  high.  Cultural  Region  8,  the 
Scandinavian-American,  contains  many  of  northern  European  des- 
cent. The  plane  of  living  is  moderately  high,  the  birth  rate  is  inter- 
mediate, and  less  than  one-third  of  the  population  are  tenants.  To  the 
north  of  the  Scandinavian  area  is  Cultural  Area  9,  the  Lake  States 
Cut-Over.  Over  half  of  the  residents  of  this  area  are  foreign-born  or  of 
mixed  parentage.  Although  a  large  amount  of  produce  is  consumed 
by  the  farm  family  in  this  area,  the  plane  of  living  is  average  and 
tenancy  rates  are  low.  The  birth  rate  is  average  in  this  area. 

GENERAL  AND  SELF-SUFFICING  AREAS 

With  the  exception  of  the  Spanish-Americans  and  Indians  in  the 
Range-Livestock  Areas  of  the  Southwest,  isolation  probably  plays  a 
more  significant  role  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  General  and 
Self-Sufficing  Areas-^  than  in  any  other  area  in  the  United  States.  (See 
Figure  88.)  These  areas  contain  the  most  rugged  terrain  east  of  the 
Rockies;  it  is  this  feature  that  explains  much  of  the  isolation.  The 
area  is  characterized  by  limited  land  resources,  small,  uneven  fields, 
and  badly  eroded,  hilly  land.  Population  pressure  is  great  and  many 
marginal  lands  have  been  opened  for  cultivation,  resulting  in  the  de- 
pletion of  game  and  forest  resources.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  out- 
migration.  In  general,  the  area  has  the  lowest  incomes,  and  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  family  living  is  produced 
on  the  farm.  Tools  are  simple,  life  is  unhurried,  leisure  is  no  luxury 


25  See  Arthur  F.  Raper,  "The  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas,"  in  Taylor  et  al.. 
Chapter  26. 
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but  rather  the  accepted  rule,  and  relationships  in  business  and  politics 
are  extremely  personal.  Formal  organizations  or  special  interest 
groups  are  less  widespread  than  in  other  areas.  Family  relationships 


Fig.  88.  General  and  Self-SuflBcing  Areas  and  Rural  Cultural  Regions. 
(Source:  Adapted  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.) 

are  very  important  in  all  activities,  as  indicated  by  the  family  feuds 
of  earlier  years.  The  bulk  of  the  farm  work  comes  in  the  spring  plow- 
ing and  planting  season  and  in  the  fall  harvesting  period.  Prior  to  the 
harvest,  it  is  customary  to  hold  emotional  revival  meetings.  In  light 
work  seasons,  hunting  is  a  favorite  pastime.  More  farmers  supplement 
their  incomes  from  off-farm  work  than  in  any  other  major  type  of 
farming  area. 

The  nature  of  locality  groupings  is  conditioned  in  large  measure 
by  the  terrain.  Many  strong  neighborhood  groups  may  be  found  in 
small  coves  between  the  mountain  ranges.  This  condition  serves  to 
make  larger  service  areas  for  consolidated  schools  and  churches  less 
common  than  in  other  areas  of  smoother  terrain.  Folk  dances,  music, 
and  crafts  still  live  among  the  people  in  the  most  isolated  areas. 
Everywhere,  a  high  premium  is  placed  on  independence  and  there  is 
a  general  suspicion  of  economic  relationships  that  make  for  de- 
pendency or  "being  beholden  to"  another.  People  cling  to  the  ways  of 
their  forefathers  and  are  suspicious  of  the  new  or  different  ways  of 
strangers  or  "furriners." 
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The  farmers  of  the  General  and  Self-SuflBcing  Areas,  as  a  whole, 
seem  to  retain  more  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  orientation  than 
those  of  the  other  major  types  of  farming  areas.  The  commercializa- 
tion and  mechanization  of  farming  in  other  areas  has  brought  about 
a  condition  in  which  relationships  are  less  personal,  kinship  bonds 
have  become  less  meaningful,  and  a  higher  premium  has  been  placed 
upon  values  other  than  friendship  and  blood  relationship.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  responsibility  of  neighbor  to  neighbor  is  more  specific  and 
less  all-inclusive  and  limited  than  in  the  General  and  Self-SuflBcing 
Areas.  These  socializing  influences  are  tempered  bv  the  great  empha- 
sis placed  on  independence,  an  apparent  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rural  culture  that  produced  men  like  Daniel  Boone,  David  Crockett, 
and  Andrew  Jackson,  Most  of  the  farmers  in  the  General  and  Self- 
SulHcing  Areas  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
Northern  Ireland,  although  some  can  trace  their  origins  to  Germany, 
Wales,  Holland,  and  the  French  Huguenots.  Cultural  Areas  15  and 
16,  the  Appalachian  and  the  North-South  Border  Areas,  fall  almost 
completely  into  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  farming  region. 

THE  RANGE-LIVESTOCK  AREA 

The  Range-Livestock  Area  produces  14  percent  of  the  nation's 
cattle  and  45  percent  of  the  nation's  sheep.  Its  cultural  heritage  wields 
an  impact  upon  American  life  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people  and  the  value  of  the  products  within  its  boundaries.  (See 
Figure  89.)  Generation  after  generation  of  youth  go  through  periods 
of  cowboy  dress  and  regalia.  Young  and  old  alike  flock  to  see  motion 
picture  villains  rustle  cattle  and  steal  horses,  mete  out  Western  jus- 
tice, wrangle  bucking  broncos,  rope  and  bulldog  steers,  and  perform 
superhuman  feats  with  six-shooters  and  knives.  The  fictional  drama 
of  the  life  of  the  ranch  country  is  the  only  agricultural  life  of  the 
United  States  generally  known  and  respected  in  manv  countries  of 
the  world.  Unquestionably,  many  persons  identify  themselves  with 
the  heroes  of  Western  movies,  and  for  many  the  cowboy  and  rancher 
are  ideals.  The  cowboy  is  portrayed  as  highlv  moral.  Most  im- 
portant, he  will  not  be  "pushed  around";  accustomed  to  the  wide  open 
spaces,  he  is  independent  to  the  extreme.  The  latter  trait  is  subtly 
combined  with  that  of  sociability  and  hospitality  not  equaled  in  other 
regions. 

The  Range-Livestock  Area,  of  course,  was  opened  by  the  cow- 
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boys  and  ranchers,  who  made  generous  use  of  the  Colt  six-shooters, 
Winchester  or  Sharps  rifles,  branding  irons,  and  regaha  of  the  Mexi- 
can vaqueros  and  charros  who  developed  the  first  livestock  industry 
in  what  is  now  the  United  States. 


Fig.  89.   Range-Livestock    Areas    and     Rural     Cultural    Regions.     (Source: 
Adapted  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.) 


The  livestock  culture  emerged  in  the  Gulf-Spanish  American  re- 
gion (Area  26  on  Figure  83);  the  cattle  kingdom  is  the  rectangle 
formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  lines  running  from  Laredo  and  Indianola  to 
San  Antonio.  In  this  area  and  to  the  north,  Anglos  learned  from  the 
Mexicans  to  ride  western  style,  rope,  cut,  and  herd  cattle,  as  well  as 
to  perform  other  activities  and  skills  associated  with  the  cattle  king- 
dom. The  contributions  of  Mexican  and  Spanish  cultures  can  be  il- 
lustrated by  everyday  words  from  the  language  of  the  area.  Ranch 
comes  from  the  Spanish  word  rancho,  lariat  from  la  reata,  lasso  from 
lazo,  chaps  from  chaparreras,  hackamore  from  jdquima,  quirt  from 
cuarta,  surcingle  from  cingulo,  cinch  from  cincha,  stampede  from 
estampida,  and  such  words  as  rodeo,  bronco,  latigo,  corral,  and  others 
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have  come  into  English  use  in  the  Range-Livestock  Area  without 
change.^® 

Of  great  importance  in  the  culture  of  the  Range-Livestock  Area 
are  the  great  distances  between  homes  in  most  of  the  areas  outside 
the  villages  of  the  Spanish-Americans  and  Indians.  High  winds  and 
light  precipitation  characterize  the  area.  Isolation  of  individual  fami- 
lies plays  a  more  important  role  in  shaping  the  personalities  of  people 
in  this  than  any  other  area.  Sheep  herders  and  others  who  work  long 
periods  alone  learn  to  live  with  a  minimum  of  social  stimulation. 

A  group  of  seven  separate  cultural  areas  forms  part  of  this  type  of 
farming  area,  an  expanse  which  includes  about  30  percent  of  all  land 
in  the  United  States.  These  rural  cultural  regions  include  some  of  the 
roughest  terrain  in  America.  Parts  or  all  of  the  Northwestern  Home- 
stead, the  Central-Spanish  American,  the  Desert  Mexican-Indian,  the 
Mexican-Navajo-Pueblo,  the  Rocky  Mountain,  the  Mormon,  and  the 
Pacific  Forest  Grazing  regions  (Numbers  11,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  and  33, 
respectively)  portrayed  in  Figure  89,  comprise  this  great  area.  Three 
of  these  areas,  numbers  27,  28,  and  29,  are  heavily  influenced  by  the 
Spanish-Americans  and  Indians.  Here  the  holdings  are  generally 
small,  especially  among  the  Spanish-American  villagers,  where  irri- 
gated farming  is  combined  with  grazing.  These  are  the  only  areas 
having  an  increasing  population.  Interspersed  throughout  the  area, 
however,  are  the  nation's  largest  ranches. 

The  remaining  areas  contain  about  one-third  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation, except  the  Mormon  Area,  which  falls  partly  in  the  Western 
Specialty-Crops  and  partly  in  the  Range-Livestock  Areas,  where  the 
proportion  is  somewhat  lower.  Some  of  the  largest  cattle  ranches  may 
be  found  in  the  southwestern  highlands  and  plains  area,  a  part  of 
which  is  the  Edwards  Plateau  of  Texas.  (See  Area  27  on  Figure  89.)  In 
this  part  of  the  country,  size  is  often  reckoned  in  square  miles  rather 
than  in  acres.  On  the  larger  operations,  particularly  where  there  are 
Spanish-Americans,  the  social  pyramid  contains  many  poor  laborers 
at  the  bottom  and  a  few  well-to-do  at  the  top.  In  the  ranching  areas 
to  the  north,  especially  in  areas  11  and  30  in  Figure  89,  the  family- 
sized  but  expansive  operations  are  the  rule. 


26  Charles  P.  Loomis,  "Deporte  del  CabaUo,  El  'Cowboy'  Tomo  del  Charro 
Mexicano  su  Destreza  y  Habilidad,"  Mexico,  Vol.  X,  No.  141,  Feb.  1943,  pp.  11  ff. 
Published  in  Mexico,  F.  D.  See  also  Carey  McWilliams,  North  from  Mexico, 
The  Spanish-Speaking  People  of  the  United  States,  New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  1949,  p.  154. 
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Relatively  low  tenancy  rates  characterize  all  the  cultural  regions 
of  the  Range-Livestock  Farming  Areas,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mountain  Region,  a  section  which  is  average  in  nearly  all  cultural 
indices.  In  general,  the  birth  rates  throughout  the  areas  under  con- 
sideration are  high.  However,  all  except  the  Spanish-American  and 
Indian  areas  are  decreasing  in  population.  Only  in  the  Pacific  Forest 
Grazing  regions  is  the  birth  rate  low.  Birth  rates  in  the  Northwestern 
Homestead  (Area  11)  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  (Area  30)  are  near 
to  the  national  average.  Areas  27,  31,  and  33  are  characterized  by 
above-average  or  high  levels  of  living,  whereas  Area  30  is  average. 
Levels  of  living  in  the  Spanish-American  and  Indian  areas  are  very 
low. 

WESTERN  SPECIALTY-CROP  AREAS 
The  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas  as  delineated  by  McKain^^  are 
alike  primarily  because  they  are  irrigated  areas  in  an  arid  region. 
McKain  states  that  in  the  88  counties  comprising  8,000,000  acres  of 
irrigated  crop  land,  the  major  portion  of  the  nation's  almonds,  apri- 
cots, alfalfa,  asparagus,  carrots,  cantaloupes,  cherries,  lettuce,  prunes, 
walnuts,  lemons,  and  grapes  are  grown.  As  would  be  expected,  there 
are  wide  variations  in  climate  and  soil  in  the  various  areas  outlined 
in  Figure  90. 

The  Mormon  culture  of  Utah  and  Idaho  has  produced  a  distinct 
social  and  economic  life  of  its  own.  One  of  the  nation's  highest  farm 
levels  of  living  coupled  with  a  relatively  high  birth  rate  are  to  be 
found  here.  Again,  we  find  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  high 
levels  of  living  are  associated  with  low  birth  rates.  In  this  area  the 
family-type  farm  prevails  and  the  experiences  of  the  people  have 
made  it  possible  to  retain  many  of  the  elements  of  the  familistic 
Gemeinschaft.  All  social  life  is  permeated  by  the  religious  life,  which 
places  a  high  premium  on  education. 

The  California  area  is  practically  coterminous  with  the  Factory- 
Farm  Area,  Cultural  Area  32  on  Figure  90.  This  area  is  characterized 
by  urbanization,  a  very  high  plane  of  living,  a  very  low  birth  rate,  and 
by  40  percent  foreign-bom  population.  Just  as  in  the  other  non-Mor- 
mon areas  of  the  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas,  farming  is  a  business. 
Approximately  35  percent  of  the  crops  harvested  in  California  are 
grown  on  farms  of  1,000  acres  or  larger.  Four-fifths  of  the  farms  in 

27  Walter  C.  McKain,  Jr.,  "The  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas,"  in  Taylor  et  al., 
Chapter  25. 
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the  United  States  are  between  70  and  259  acres,  but  only  two-fifths 
are  of  this  size  in  CaUfornia. 

Large  associations  of  citrus  fruit,  vegetable,  and  nut  producers  at- 


FiG.  90.  The  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas  and  Rural  Cultural  Regions. 
(Source:  Adapted  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A.) 

tempt  to  regulate  and  control  marketing  conditions.  These  are  very 
important  organizations.  Although  irrigation  reduces  the  dependence 
on  climate,  the  perishable  crops  place  the  producer  at  the  mercy  of 
the  markets.  The  value  orientation  of  the  growers  in  these  associa- 
tions is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  contractual  arrangements  with  some 
associations  enables  supply  to  be  adjusted,  an  achievement  that  co- 
operatives have  not  been  very  successful  in  attaining  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Farm  Bureau,  Grange,  and  Associated  Farmers 
are  also  strong  organizations  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  production  other  than  irriga- 
tion is  specialization.  In  all  the  non-Mormon  areas,  class  distinctions 
are  great  and  the  large  factory  farms  in  particular  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  transient  labor.  Tenants  occupy  approximately  the 
same  social-class  position  as  owners.  Transient  laborers  are  not  ac- 
cepted as  equals  by  the  established  residents.  Therefore,  to^^^ls  are 
often  divided  into  a  "right"  and  "wrong"  side  of  the  tracks.  Migrants 
from  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  Winter  Wheat  Areas,  often  called 
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"Arkies"  and  "Okies,"  who  had  been  Methodists  and  Baptists,  often 
join  the  Nazarene,  HoHness,  Four  Square  Gospel,  and  other  emo- 
tional sects.  The  Mexican,  Filipino,  Italians,  and  Portuguese  workers 
generally  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  spite  of 
excellent  schools,  the  children  of  the  migrant  laborers  have  little 
chance  to  obtain  a  good  education  or  to  become  weU  integrated  into 
the  communities  in  which  their  families  work. 


TYPES  OF  FARMING  AREAS  OUTSIDE  THE 
SEVEN  MAJOR  AREAS 

The  Lakes  States  Cut-Over  Area  is  characterized  by  low  incomes, 
relatively  high  birth  rates,  and  large  proportions  of  foreign-born.  (See 
Figure  81.)  This  section  contains  a  large  proportion  of  rural-nonfarm 
inhabitants  who  depend  on  off-farm  work,  especially  in  the  mines.  In 
many  respects,  the  Lake  States  Area  is  like  the  General  and  Self-Suf- 
ficing Areas.  The  tourist  and  recreation  industries  are  opening  up 
additional  sources  of  income.  As  stated  previously,  this  was  one  of 
the  six  problem  areas  during  the  last  depression. 

The  tobacco-growing  counties  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina  stand  out  on  Figure  81  as  major  sections  not  in- 
cluded in  the  seven  major  type  of  farming  areas.  In  these  tobacco 
areas  people  are  dependent  upon  the  intensive  cultivation  of  a  cash 
crop  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  carefully  directed  labor.  Seeding, 
transplanting,  cultivating,  hoeing,  harvesting,  curing,  and  marketing 
set  the  rhythm  of  life  in  the  area.  The  associational  life  of  the  people 
in  these  areas  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing 
Farming  Areas. 

The  largest  district  outside  the  seven  major  types  of  farming  areas 
is  the  Gulf  Coast  Fringe  and  much  of  Florida.  Sugar  cane,  citrus 
fruits,  and  vegetables  are  grown  here.  In  some  respects,  especially  in 
the  need  for  transient  labor,  the  Gulf  Coast  Areas  resemble  the  West- 
ern Specialty-Crop  Areas.  However,  in  the  former,  the  small  family 
operator  is  more  common.  The  Atlantic  Seaboard,  although  not  a 
large  area,  is  an  important  vegetable-producing  section. 

The  northern  portion  of  Maine,  outside  the  major  types  of  farm- 
ing areas,  is  noted  for  its  potato  and  timber  production.  A  part  of  the 
northern  Pacific  coast,  also  outside  the  seven  major  types  of  farming 
areas,  includes  many  dairy  enterprises,  commercial  orchards,  and 
part-time  farming  operations  for  rural-nonfarm  dwellers. 
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GENERALIZED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MAJOR  TYPE 
OF  FARMING  AREAS 

Population  Composition  and  Change.  The  types  of  farming  areas 
differ  greatly  in  population  number  and  composition.  (See  Table  13.) 

TABLE  13 

Percentage  of  Total  Population  of  United  States  by  Nativity  and 
Major  Type  of  Farming  Area,  1940 


Percent- 
age Total 
Popula- 
tion 

Percentage  of  Population,  by  Nativity 

Regions 

Total 

Native- 
born 

Foreign- 
born 

Non- 

Whites 

Whites 

whites 

U.  S.  TOTAL 

100 

100 

81 

9 

10 

Corn  Belt 

10 

100 

93 

4 

3 

Cotton  Belt 

16 

100 

68 

1 

31 

Dairy  Areas 

General  and  Self-Sufficing 
Areas 

24 
15 

100 
100 

82 
89 

14 
5 

4 
6 

Wheat  Areas 

2 

100 

92 

6 

2 

Range-Livestock  Areas 

3 

100 

88 

7 

5 

Western  Specialty-Crop 
Areas 

6 

100 

85 

11 

4 

All  Other  Rural  Areas 

13 

100 

79 

8 

13 

Urban  Counties,  Virginia 

Cities  and  D.  C. 

11 

— 

— 

— 

Source:   Compiled  from  the  United  States  Census  by  Taylor,  et  ah.  Rural 
Life  in  the  United  States,  p.  466. 

As  might  be  expected,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
nation  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Dairy  Areas.  The  Cot- 
ton Belt  and  the  General  and  Self-SuflBcing  Areas  rank  next  in  popula- 
tion, with  16  and  15  percent,  respectively.  As  is  well  known,  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  Negroes.  In  fact,  31  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  this  area  is  non-white.  None  of  the 
other  major  areas  contains  more  than  6  percent  Negro  population. 
The  distribution  of  foreign-born  whites  is  interesting.  Table  13 
shows  that  9  percent  of  the  total  population  is  foreign-bom  white. 
Foreign-born  whites  account  for  14  percent  of  the  population  in  the 
Dairy  Areas  and  11  percent  in  the  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas.  In 
the  fruit  and  trucking  enterprises  of  the  latter  areas,  the  peasant 
traditions  of  many  lands  add  to  the  diversity  of  both  population  and 
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products.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign-born  whites  are  least  im- 
portant in  the  Cotton  Belt,  where  only  one  percent  may  be  found. 
The  importance  of  this  group  in  the  rural-farm  population  is  indicated 
in  Figure  91.  This  map  shows  the  importance  of  foreign-born  persons 


E^  UNDER  0.7 
^Z  0.7  -  3.1 
3.2  -  5.6 
52  5.7  -  8.1 
CH  8.2  -  10  6 
HlO.7  -OVER 


PERCENTAGE 
RURAL   FARM    FOREIGN  BORN 


Fig.  91.  Percentage  of  foreign-born  persons  in  the  rural-farm  population  of 
the  United  States,  1940.  Note  that  few  foreign-born  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cotton 
Belt,  the  Corn  Belt,  and  the  General  and  Self-SufBcing  Areas.  Large  proportions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Dairy  Areas  and  Wheat  Areas. 

in  the  farm  populations  of  northeastern  states  and  in  states  located 
in  the  Far  West.  The  Cotton  Belt  and  the  Corn  Belt  contain  relatively 
few.  States  such  as  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey  con- 
tain more  than  150  foreign-born  per  1,000  farm  population.  At  the 
other  extreme,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee  contain  less  than  one  foreign-born  person  in  each 
1,000  farm  residents. 

Rurality.  As  emphasized  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  interaction 
of  rural  and  urban  populations  is  one  of  the  most  important  condi- 
tioning factors  in  rural  life  in  the  United  States.  The  more  intensive 
such  interaction  is  in  a  given  area,  the  more  the  farm  families  will 
have  taken  over  the  characteristics  of  the  small,  isolated,  middle- 
class  urban  family  described  in  Chapter  3;  also  the  greater  will  be  the 
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emphasis  on  rationality,  social  climbing  through  urban  channels, 
and  professionalization.  Rural  neighborhood  solidarity  declines  and 
numerous  other  changes  occur  as  rural  areas  come  under  the  influence 
of  cities.  Relevant  data  on  the  rurality  of  the  types  of  farming  areas 
are  presented  in  Table  14. 

TABLE  14 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Total  Population  by  Residence  and  Major  Type 

of  Farming  Area,  1940;  and  Percentage  of  Farm  Operators  Who  Did 

100  Days  or  More  of  Off -farm  Work  in  1939  and  1944 


Regions 

Percentage  of  Population 

* 

Percentage  of  Farm 

Operators  Who  Did 

100  Days  or  More 

Off-Farm  Work 

Rural- 

Rural- 

Total 

Urban 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

1939 

1944 

U.  S.  TOTAL 

100 

57 

21 

23 

16 

18 

Corn  Belt 

100 

46 

23 

31 

10 

11 

Cotton  Belt 

100 

31 

21 

48 

10 

13 

Dairy  Areas 
General  and  Self- 

100 

72 

17 

11 

18 

22 

Sufficing  Areas 

100 

41 

30 

29 

24 

28 

Wheat  Areas 

100 

31 

27 

42 

9 

8 

Range-Livestock 

Areas 

100 

35 

35 

30 

15 

17 

Western  Specialty- 
Crop  Areas 
All  Other  Areas 

100 
100 

65 
55 

22 
25 

13 

20 

22 
21 

25 

25 

Source:   Compiled  from  the  United  States  Census  by  Taylor,  et  al. 
Life  in  the  United  States,  p.  467. 
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The  Dairy  and  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas  have  the  largest 
proportions  of  urban  inhabitants,  and  the  Cotton  Belt  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  rural-farm  residents.  The  farm  people  of  Daily  and 
Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas  are  brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
urban  values  and  modes  of  life.  Along  with  the  Corn  Belt,  which  is 
nearly  half  urban,  these  three  areas  have  the  nation's  lowest  biith 
rates  and  the  highest  levels  of  living.  The  tendency  to  seek  work 
away  from  the  farm  is  most  pronounced  in  the  General  and  Self- 
SufRcing  and  in  the  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas.  In  such  areas  we 
see  the  tremendous  pressure  placed  upon  farmers  to  have  cash  avail- 
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able  for  manufactured  and  processed  items.  The  amount  of  off-farm 
work  is  relatively  insignificant  in  the  Cotton  Belt  because  it  is  unavail- 
able, and  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  Wheat  Areas  because  farmers  do  not 
need  it  or  are  occupied  with  their  enterprises.  An  important  fact  con- 
cerning the  rural-nonfarm  population  is  emphasized  in  Table  14.  The 
types  of  farming  areas  having  the  largest  proportions  of  rural-non- 
farm population  are  the  Range-Livestock,  General  and  Self-Sufiicing, 
and  Wheat  Areas,  none  of  which  is  among  the  most  highly  urbanized. 
In  these  areas,  it  is  clear  that  the  fringes  of  the  large  urban  centers 
are  not  responsible  for  the  large  rural-nonfarm  populations.  In  both 
the  Range-Livestock  Areas  and  the  Wheat  Belt,  there  has  been  a 
pronounced  movement  of  people  away  from  farms,  in  some  instances 
amounting  to  a  decrease  of  from  20  to  50  percent  in  the  rural-farm 
population.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  areas  in  the  Range-Live- 
stock Regions  which  are  inhabited  by  Spanish-Americans  and  Indians 
are  an  exception  and  have  registered  a  continued  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  farms.  Many  ranchers  and  wheat  farmers  live  in 
towns  that  are  too  small  to  be  classified  as  urban  centers.  These 
people  are  engaged  largely  in  "field"  activities  other  than  agriculture, 
such  as  mining,  trade,  and  transportation. 

Level  of  Living,  Income,  and  Value  Orientation.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Delta  Area  and  sections  settled  by  the  Mor- 
mons, there  is  a  very  high  negative  correlation  between  levels  of 
living  and  the  birth  rate.  A  similar  relationship  is  found  between  in- 
comes and  the  birth  rate.  If  high  incomes,  high  levels  of  living,  and 
large  investments  in  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  are  indications 
of  increasing  rationality,  the  data  found  in  Tables  15,  16,  and  17  will 
permit  us  to  indicate  the  types  of  farming  areas  most  characterized  by 
the  contractual  Gesellschaft.  Lowest  levels  of  living  and  lowest  in- 
comes are  found  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  in  the  General  and  Self-Suf- 
ficing  Areas.  The  latter  areas  have  higher  levels  of  living  than  the 
former  even  though  the  cash  income  is  lower.  This  is  explained  by  the 
relatively  large  cash  outlays  for  interest  and  commercial  fertilizer. 
These  are  the  portions  of  the  country  in  which  the  largest  proportions 
of  produce  are  consumed  by  the  farm  family  at  home.  As  indicated 
by  Table  17,  these  are  the  areas  least  influenced  by  mechanization; 
their  inventories  of  farm  machinery  are  also  low.  They  are  the  areas 
in  which  most  elements  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  prevail. 

Tables  15  and  16  fail  to  bring  out  some  major  differences  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  and  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas.  A  few  planta- 
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TABLE  15 

Gross  and  Net  Value  of  Farm  Products  per  Farm,  and  Percentage 
of  Gross  Farm  Incomes  by  Size,  1944 


Percentage  Distribution  of 

Av.  Gross 

Av.  Net 

Gross  Income 

Value  of 
Farm  Prod- 

Value of 
Farm  Prod- 

Regions 

ucts  per 

ucts  per 

$600 

$1,500 

$4,000 

Farm 

Farm 

Under 

to 

to 

and 

Total 

$600 

$1,499 

$3,999 

over 

U.  S.  TOTAL 

$3,148 

$1,700 

100 

24 

26 

29 

21 

Corn  Belt 

4,781 

2,500 

100 

12 

14 

32 

42 

Cotton  Belt 

1,810 

1,100 

100 

24 

38 

31 

7 

Dairy  Areas 

3,427 

1,700 

100 

23 

17 

32 

28 

General   and  Self- 

Sufficing  Areas 

1,619 

900 

100 

40 

30 

22 

8 

Wheat  Areas 

6,116 

3,200 

100 

7 

10 

31 

52 

Range-Livestock 

Areas 

4,942 

2,600 

100 

21 

19 

29 

31 

Western  Specialty- 

Crop  Areas 

9,256 

4,400 

100 

19 

15 

22 

44 

All  Other  Areas 

2,994 

1,400 

100 

29 

25 

30 

16 

Source:    Compiled  from  the  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture  by  Tay- 
lor, et  al..  Rural  Life  in  the  United  States,  p.  469. 


TABLE  16 

Rural-Farm  Level  of  Living  Index  and  Farm  Products  Consumed  by 
Farm  Household  by  Major  Type  of  Farming  Area 


Rural-Farm 

Level  of 

Living  Index 

1940 

Farm  Products  Consumed  by  Farm  Households 

Regions 

Value  per  Farm 

Percentage  of  Total 
Value  of  Farm  Products 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

U.  S.  TOTAL 

Corn  Belt 

Cotton  Belt 

Dairy  Areas 

General  and  Self- 
Sufficing  Areas 

Wheat  Areas 

Range-Livestock 
Areas 

Western  Specialty- 
Crop  Areas 

All  Other  Areas 

100 
123 

77 
120 

89 
118 

105 

117 

96 

$190 
199 
177 
206 

210 
176 

180 

120 
184 

$326 
333 
324 
326 

351 
340 

300 

217 
317 

15 
10 
23 
13 

28 
9 

8 

4 
15 

10 
7 

18 
9 

22 
6 

6 

2 
11 

Source:  Compiled  from  the  United  States  Census  by  Taylor,  ei  al..  Rural 
Life  in  the  United  States,  p.  470. 
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tion  operators  in  the  Cotton  Belt  have  high  levels  of  living,  and  a 
relatively  small  middle  group  exists  between  the  plantation  owner 
and  the  cropper,  wage  hand,  and  small  farmer.  The  tenure  differences 
in  this  section  are  emphasized  in  Table  18,  but  the  fact  that  plantation 
operators  can  change  croppers  to  wage  laborers  and  back  again  at  will 
leads  to  an  underestimation  of  the  agricultural  poor  in  the  Cotton 
Belt.  The  large  proportion  of  owners  and  the  large  equity  in  real 
estate  in  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas  prove  that  only  in  this 
major  region  live  the  poorer,  more  prolific,  free-holding  farmers 
whom  Jefferson  felt  to  be  the  bulwark  of  democracy.  As  previously 


TABLE  17 


Value  of  Land  and  Buildings,  Implements  and  Machinery,  and  Livestock, 

and  Percentage  of  Farmers  Having  Tractors,  Selected  States 

Representing  the  Major  Types  of  Farming  Areas,  1945 


Average  Value  of 

Percent- 

Imple- 

Land and 

age  of 

Regions 

Land 

ments 

Buildings, 

Farms 

and 

and 

Improvements, 

Having 

Build- 

Machin- 

Live- 

Machinery,and 

Tractors 

ings 

ery 

stock 

Livestock 

U.  S.  TOTAL 

$  7,916 

$1,094 

$1,446 

$10,456 

34 

3  Corn  Belt  States" 

15,392 

1,710 

2,332 

19,434 

63 

8  Cotton  Belt  States'* 

4,669 

604 

865 

6,138 

16 

6  Dairy  Area  States'' 

7,444 

1,571 

1,939 

10,954 

53 

5  General  and  Self-Suffic- 

ing  Area  States'^ 

4,485 

627 

800 

5,912 

17 

2  Wheat  Area  States^ 

12,717 

1,920 

2,265 

16,902 

71 

4  Range-Livestock  Area 

States  f 

12,740 

1,563 

4,044 

18,347 

45 

3  Western  Specialty-Crop 

Area  States^ 

20,508 

1,980 

2,266 

24,754 

39 

"  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

^  South    Carolina,    Georgia,    Alabama,     Mississippi,    Louisiana,    Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

"  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
<*  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 
*  Kansas,  and  North  Dakota. 
/  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada. 
0  California,  Utah,  and  Idaho. 

SotJRCE:  Compiled  from  the  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture  by  Taylor, 
et  al..  Rural  Life  in  the  United  States,  p.  480. 
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indicated,  the  rural-farm  level  of  living  is  highest  in  the  Corn  Belt; 
thereafter,  listed  from  highest  to  lowest,  are  the  Dairy  Areas,  Wheat 
Areas,  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas,  Range-Livestock  Areas,  Gen- 
eral and  Self-SuflBcing  Areas,  and  the  Cotton  Belt. 

TENURE  STATUS 

As  Table  18  indicates,  there  are  relatively  high  proportions  of 
owners  in  the  Western  Specialty-Crop  and  the  Dairy  Areas  and  a 
relatively  low  proportion  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  From  an  economic  and 
social  point  of  view,  these  owners  resemble  urban  businessmen  and 
are  often  members  of  the  small,  isolated,  middle-class  trade-center 
society.  The  status  of  renters  varies  in  the  different  areas.  In  the  Com 
Belt  and  Wheat  areas,  tenants  or  renters  have  status  equal  to  that  of 

TABLE  18 

Percentage  Distribution  Tenure  Status  of  Operators  and  Percentage  of 

Farm  Operators  Reporting  Expenditures  for  Hired  Labor,  by 

Major  Type  of  Farming  Area,  1945 


Percentage  Distribution  by  Tenure 

Percent  of 

Av.  Man  Days 

Regions 

of  Hired  Labor 

Tenants 

Farms  Report- 

per Farm  Re- 

(Including 

Croppers 

ing  Some  Hired 

porting  Hired 

Total 

Owners 

croppers) 

only 

Labor,  1945« 

Labor,  1945 

U.  S.  TOTAL 

100 

68 

32 

7 

47 

182 

Corn  Belt 

100 

62 

38 

* 

45 

125 

Cotton  Belt 

100 

47 

53 

21 

47 

170 

Dairy  Areas 

100 

84 

16 

* 

42 

252 

General  and 

Self-Suffic- 

ing  Areas 

100 

82 

18 

3 

37 

116 

Wheat  Areas 

100 

69 

31 

* 

64 

158 

Range-Live- 

stock Areas 

100 

77 

23 

1 

52 

238 

Western 

Specialty- 

Crop  Areas 

100 

86 

14 

* 

72 

401 

All  Other 

Areas 

100 

79 

21 

6 

52 

192 

*  Less  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 

"  Estimates  based  on  data  from  enumerative  surveys  of  the  BAE. 
Source:    Compiled  from  United  States  Census  by  Taylor,  et  al,  Rural  Life 
In  the  United  States,  pp.  473-474. 
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many  owners,  but  tenants  and  croppers  in  the  Cotton  Belt  have  a 
relatively  low  status.  The  plantation  owners  in  the  relatively  un- 
mechanized  South  may  associate  with  and  be  a  part  of  upper-  and 
upper-middle-class  society.  The  mass  of  the  poor  in  the  Cotton  Belt, 
including  most  of  the  croppers  who  furnish  only  their  labor,  resemble 
the  proletariat  of  the  city  in  status  and  level  of  living.  In  many  of  their 
values  and  attitudes,  however,  they  remain  un-urbanized.  The  free- 
holder of  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  rural.  In  general,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  farm  laborers,  the 
less  the  importance  of  the  family-sized  operations  and  the  greater  the 
social  distance  between  the  groups  comprising  the  class  structure. 
As  indicated  by  Table  18,  the  proportion  of  farmers  hiring  farm  labor- 
ers ranged  from  37  percent,  with  an  average  of  116  days  of  hired 
labor  during  the  year  in  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas,  to  72 
percent,  with  an  average  of  401  days  of  hired  labor  in  the  Western 
Specialty-Crop  Areas. 

In  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas  the  small  percentage  of 
farmers  reporting  tractors  is  at  least  partially  offset  by  the  prevalent 
practice  of  custom  work.  As  indicated  by  Table  17,  only  the  Cotton 
Belt  and  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas  rank  low  in  the  pro- 
portion having  tractors.  It  is  surprising  that  less  than  half  of  the 
cotton-farm  operators,  including  both  large  and  small  units,  hire 
labor.  This  fact  reflects  the  prevailing  attitude  characteristic  of  the 
South,  an  attitude  that  is  much  less  prevalent  elsewhere.  Since  cheap 
Negro  labor  is  available  and  since  social  status  is  dependent  upon 
one's  ability  to  have  others  in  one's  employ,  the  northern  farmer's 
feeling  that  he  should  hire  labor  only  when  he  cannot  do  otherwise  is 
rarely  found  in  the  South.  The  authors  have  frequently  seen  small 
southern  operators  resting  on  their  porches  or  visiting  in  town  while 
their  hired  laborers  worked  in  the  fields. 

The  Functioning  of  the  Family  as  a  Producing  and  Consuming 
Unit.  Table  16  indicates  the  contribution  that  home  produce  makes 
to  the  farm  families'  level  of  living  in  the  various  areas.  In  the  General 
and  Self-Sufficing  Areas,  where  the  farm  makes  the  greatest  contri- 
bution, the  wife  and  children  customarily  tend  the  garden,  poultry, 
and  livestock.  In  the  Range-Livestock  Area,  however,  where  the  pro- 
duction enterprise  also  contributes  substantially  to  family  living,  the 
wife  is  less  involved,  since  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  herded  largely  by 
the  men  and  boys.  The  farm  operator's  family  works  together  as  a  unit 
most  frequently  in  the  Dairy,  Wheat,  Corn,  and  General  and  Self- 
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Sufficing  Areas.  Farm  children  in  these  areas  begin  to  do  meaningful 
work  at  an  early  age,  often  by  the  time  they  are  16,  boys  can  do  a  man's 
work  and  girls  can  do  a  woman's  work.  Field  work  for  women  is 
probably  most  common  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  but  it  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  lower  classes.  On  the  large  farms  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
and  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas,  the  operators'  families  do  not 
customarily  work  as  units.  As  in  factories  and  large  businesses,  the 
husband  acts  as  manager  and  financier  and  the  wife  and  children 
perform  few  of  the  chores  and  field  work.  These  are  not  family  farms. 

Governmental  and  Political  Systems.  As  will  be  indicated  in  sub- 
sequent chapters,  the  important  units  of  government  vary  with  the 
type  of  farming  area.  The  county  is  least  important  in  northern  New 
England,  in  the  Dairy  Area,  and  in  parts  of  the  Range-Livestock,  and 
Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas.  "Court  week"  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and 
in  the  General  and  Self-Sufiicing  Areas  is  considered  a  general  holi- 
day period.  County  units  (the  parish  in  Louisiana)  are  the  most  im- 
portant political  units  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

The  class  structure  of  the  South  permits  and  encourages  landlords 
to  hold  office  in  county  governments,  and  these  ofiicials  play  im- 
portant roles  in  preserving  the  class-caste  system.  Elsewhere,  rural 
residents  are  infrequently  office-holders,  since  the  trade-center  resi- 
dents dominate  the  political  organization.  Thus,  well-to-do  Corn  Belt 
or  Dairy  Area  farmers  seldom  offer  their  services  as  local  government 
office-holders.  They  do  not  consider  these  offices  as  symbols  of  pres- 
tige and  are  too  busy  with  other  activities  to  be  bothered  with  them. 
Considering  the  relative  economic  level,  surprisingly  few  politicians 
of  note  come  from  the  farms  of  the  Corn  Belt;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
relatively  large  number  come  from  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Trade-Center  Communities  and  Neighborhoods.  Variations  in 
trade-center  groupings  were  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  but 
is  should  be  noted  here  that  "going  to  town"  is  an  important  practice 
that  may  have  non-economic  objectives  in  the  General  and  Self-Suf- 
ficing  Areas,  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  in  other  local  areas.  Going  to 
town  is  a  more  routine  business  matter  in  the  more  commercialized 
and  mechanized  areas. 

The  handling  and  processing  agencies  in  the  various  types  of  farm- 
ing areas  influence  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  trade  center. 
Such  establishments  as  cotton  warehouses,  grain  elevators,  livestock 
yards,  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  sheds,  cheese  factories,  cream- 
eries, and  cold  storage  plants  suggest  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 
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type  of  farming  on  an  area.  Fertilizer  dealers  are  more  prevalent  in 
the  Cotton  Belt  and  less  numerous  in  the  Wheat  Areas.  Labor  con- 
tractors are  more  prevalent  in  the  Dairy  Areas  and  in  the  Western 
Specialty-Crop  Areas  and  less  common  in  the  General  and  Self-Suf- 

ficing  Areas. 

The  degree  of  intimacy  between  farm  families  and  urban  middle- 
class  business  and  professional  men  varies  greatly  from  area  to  area. 
In  the  Dairy  Areas,  Range-Livestock,  and  Western  Specialty-Crop 
Areas,  a  close  association  prevails  and  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  Wheat 
Areas  the  large  operator  is  at  home  with  the  urban  business  and  pro- 
fessional groups.  In  the  latter,  however,  farmers  very  frequently  are 
businessmen  themselves  and  often  have  experience  with  cooperatives. 
In  the  Cotton  Belt,  only  the  larger  operators  or  planters  are  at  home 
with  the  middle  classes  of  the  trade  centers.  They  are  frequently 
county-wide  leaders  in  economic,  civic,  and  social  organizations. 
They  frequently  hold  offices  in  town  churches  and  perform  other  im- 
portant official  functions.  In  general,  the  less  the  amount  of  agricul- 
tural commerciahzation,  the  less  familiar  farmers  are  with  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  groups  in  the  trade  center. 

As  indicated  in  Chapters  14  and  15,  the  modern  trade-center  con- 
solidated school  is  bringing  the  rural  and  urban  people  together. 
Rural-urban  cleavages  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  but  when  eco- 
nomic levels  in  the  country  and  the  town  are  comparable,  a  merging 
of  rural  and  urban  groups  occurs.  School  consolidation,  as  shown  in 
subsequent  chapters,  has  proceeded  least  rapidly  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
in  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas,  and  among  Negroes  in  the 
Cotton  Belt.  Neighborhood,  community,  and  organizational  partici- 
pation of  farmers  and  their  families  differ  in  many  other  respects  in 
the  different  types  of  farming  areas.  Only  in  the  New  England  village 
of  the  Dairy  Areas  do  the  township  political  boundaries  conform  to 
the  boundaries  of  social  and  economic  services.  In  the  bi-racial  Cot- 
ton Belt,  Negro  and  white  neighborhoods  have  different  boundaries. 
The  agencies  that  form  the  center  of  the  Negro  neighborhoods  are 
often  located  on  the  fringes  of  the  white  neighborhoods.  Neighbor- 
hood groupings  everywhere  are  weakening  under  the  impact  of  better 
roads,  improved  transportation,  and  the  increased  importance  of  the 
trade  center.  The  neighborhoods  have  retained  their  solidarity  and 
vitality  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  more  isolated  areas  in  the  General 
and  Self-Sufficing  Areas,  among  the  Negroes  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  and 
among  the  Spanish-Americans  and  Indians  of  the  Range-Livestock 
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Areas.  Residents  of  these  neighborhoods  lack  either  facihties  for 
transportation,  good  roads,  or  both. 

Other  Aspects  of  Social  Structure  and  Value  Orientation.  To  what 
extent  are  the  producers  in  the  various  types  of  farming  areas  or- 
ganized into  special  interest  groups?  The  largest  number  of  special 
interest  groups  that  have  as  their  objective  attaining  economic  and 
political  advantages  for  their  members  are  located  in  the  Dairy,  Com, 
Wheat,  Western  Specialty-Crop,  and  Range-Livestock  Areas.  Such 
organizations  are  least  common  in  the  General  and  Self -Sufficing 
Areas  and  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  As  will  be  indicated  in  Chapters  10  and 
11,  the  organization  of  these  special  interest  groups  is  characteristic 
of  middle-class  society  in  the  United  States.  Elsewhere,  the  informal, 
friendship,  kinship  groups  predominate. 

The  extent  to  which  farmers'  movements  build  up  and  retain  ex- 
perience in  organizations  is  related  to  felt  need  for  formal  structures 
as  a  basis  of  security.  As  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  discussions  of 
farmers'  organizations,  the  Farm  Bureau  is  centered  in  the  Com 
Belt;  the  Farmers'  Union  in  the  Wheat  Areas;  and  the  Grange  in  the 
Dairy  Areas  and  in  the  Northwest. 

The  relative  importance  of  cooperative  marketing  in  the  types  of 
farming  regions  is  given  by  Raper,^^  who  ranks  the  seven  areas,  in 
order  of  the  importance  of  cooperative  marketing,  as  follows:  Dairy 
Areas,  Corn  Belt,  Wheat  Areas,  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas, 
Range-Livestock  Areas,  Cotton  Belt,  and  General  and  Self-Sufficing 
Areas. 

In  general,  the  informal,  friendship  group  plays  a  relatively  more 
important  role  in  the  life  of  the  community  in  the  General  and  Self- 
Sufficing  Area  and  in  the  Cotton  Belt  than  in  other  sections.  The 
sparse  population  of  the  Range-Livestock  Areas  reduces  the  impor- 
tance of  these  groups  in  day-to-day  activities,  not  to  mention  schools 
and  churches  in  these  areas.  In  the  Corn  Belt,  the  one-teacher  neigh- 
borhood school  still  prevails.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  14,  the  greatest 
opposition  to  further  consolidation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northern  Plains  Regions.  The  one-room  school  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  Corn  Belt  than  of  other  areas,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Negro  areas  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  Schools  and  churches  tend  to  be 
town-centered  in  the  Dairy  and  Corn  Belt  Areas.  There  are  also  few 


28  Arthur  F.   Raper,   "Comparisons  and  Contrasts  of  Major  Type-Fanning 
Areas,"  in  Taylor  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  482. 
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strong  open-country  churches  in  the  Range-Livestock,  Western  Spe- 
cialty-Crop Areas,  and  in  the  more  recently  settled  areas  of  the  West. 
Libraries  and  hospitals,  which  require  larger  population  concentra- 
tions than  churches  or  schools,  are  relatively  few  in  the  Range-Live- 
stock and  Wheat  Areas. 

Differences  in  Value  Orientation  and  Living  Levels  of  Sections. 
Unfortunately,  the  available  results  from  public  opinion  and  attitude 
surveys  are  not  classified  by  the  types  of  farming  areas  or  cultural 
regions  used  in  this  chapter.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  surveys  are  of 
interest.  The  Cotton  Belt  dominates  the  South  so  thoroughly  that  at- 
titudes held  generally  by  southern  farmers  may  be  attitudes  derived 
from  cotton  culture  itself. 

In  an  interesting  study  of  average  and  marginal  living,  Taylor  and 
Longmore-^  demonstrated  that  although  levels  of  living  were  lower, 
southern  farmers  less  frequently  than  farmers  in  other  areas  spent 
more  than  they  earned.  Dickins^°  found  similar  conditions  in  Missis- 
sippi. The  institutional  structure,  of  course,  does  not  permit  the 
masses  in  the  South  to  live  beyond  their  means  even  though  they  live 
from  year  to  year  on  borrowed  money.  The  low,  inflexible  living  levels 
of  the  masses  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  coupled  with  many  other  factors, 
are  related  to  a  fundamentalistic  and  fatalistic  religion.  How  this  is 
related  to  the  class  structure  is  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Apparently  it  is  not  the  lowest  class  that  puts  greatest  stress  upon 
formal  and  sect  religion. 

The  fact  that  the  trade  center  and  town  is  the  pace-setter  and  focal 
structuring  point  for  class  differentiation  would  lead  one  to  expect 
that  urban  levels  of  livino;  might  be  hifiher  than  farm  levels.  As  indi- 
cated  in  Figure  92,  however,  there  appears  to  be  greater  disparity  in 
the  South  than  in  other  regions. 

In  a  nation-wide  survey, ^^  it  was  found  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
southern  operators  reported  receiving  no  magazines.  The  comparable 
proportions  for  northern  and  western  operators  was  one-fourth  and 

2^  C.  C.  Taylor  and  T.  Wilson  Longmore,  "Comparative  Analysis  of  Average 
and  Marginal  Expenditures  and  Income  Elasticity  of  Farm  Family  Living,  Farm 
Production  and  Savings,"  unpublished  manuscript,  1946. 

30  Dorothy  Dickins,  "Consumption  Patterns  of  Cotton-Farm  Families  and  an 
Agricultural  Program  in  the  South,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1,  March 
1948,  pp.  22-31.  J 

31  Edgar  A.  Schuler  and  Rachel  R.  Swiger,  Trends  in  Farm  Family  Levels  and 
Standards  of  Living,  Washington:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Au- 
gust 1947. 
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one-tenth.  Figure  93  describes  the  relatively  low  standing  of  the 
South.  This  same  survey  reported  that  only  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  farms  reported  subscribing  to  newspapers.  Comparable 
percentages  for  northern  and  western  farmers  were  90  and  79. 

LEVEL  OF  LIVING   ITEMS   EXPRESSED  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  NATIONAL 
AVERAGE  FOR  SPECIFIED  POPULATION  GROUPS,  BY   REGIONS 
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Fig.  92.  Levels  of  living,  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  national  average  for 
farm  and  nonfarm  groups,  by  region.  (Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, U.S.D.A.) 

Schuler  found  that  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt,  Cotton  Belt,  and  To- 
bacco areas  differ  greatly  in  their  attitudes  toward  questions  related 
to  ownership  and  tenure.  Marked  differences  were  found  between 
northern  and  southern  farmers  when  asked:  "Do  you  think  people 
respect  you  more  as  a  farm  owner  than  they  would  if  you  were  a 
renter?"  In  the  North  less  than  half  felt  that  they  receive  no  more 
respect  as  owners  than  as  non-owners;  in  the  South,  however,  three 
out  of  four  felt  that  they  receive  more  respect  as  owners  than  they 
would  if  they  were  renters.^"  Only  48.2  percent  of  the  Corn  Belt  non- 
32  E.  A.  Schuler,  Social  Status  and  Farm  Tenure— Attitudes  and  Social  Condi- 
tions of  Corn  Belt  and  Cotton  Belt  Farmers,  Social  Research  Report  No.  IV, 
Washington:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  April  1938,  p.  9. 
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owners  thought  their  prospects  poor  for  becoming  farm  owners  in 
the  next  five  years.  In  contrast,  59.3  percent  of  the  southern  whites 
and  63.4  percent  of  the  southern  Negroes  felt  this  possibiHty  poor.^^ 
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Fig.  93.  Percentage  of  farm  operators  reporting  receipt 
of  magazines,  classified  by  number  received,  the  United 
States  and  Regions,  1945.  Note  that  southern  farm  opera- 
tors receive  fewest  and  northern  farmers  most.  (Reproduced 
from  Edgar  A.  Schuler  and  Rachel  R.  Swiger,  Trends  in 
Farm  Family  Levels  and  Standards  of  Living,  Washington: 
B.A.E.,  U.S.D.A.,  August  1947,  p.  14.) 

As  previously  indicated,  the  birth  rate  or  fertility  ratio  of  an  area 
is  related  to  the  value  orientation  of  the  people.  The  greater  the  in- 
roads which  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  has  made  and  the  more  the 
people  tend  to  deal  with  others  in  a  rational,  utilitarian  manner,  the 
lower  the  birth  rate  will  be.  Fertility  rates  are  highest  in  cultural  areas 
15,  19,  29,  and  31,  the  Appalachian,  Southeastern  Plantation,  Mexi- 
can-Navajo-Pueblo,  and  Mormon  sections,  respectively.  (See  Figure 
82.)  These  cultural  areas  are  located  in  the  General  and  Self-SufEcing 
Areas,  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  in  the  Range-Livestock  Areas. 

The  Influence  of  Work  Patterns  on  the  Life  of  the  People.  What 
is  the  influence  of  the  annual  and  day-to-day  work  cycle  upon  the 
social  systems  in  the  different  crop  areas?  Patterns  of  interaction,  in 
large  measure,  are  determined  by  this  cycle.  In  the  Dairy  Areas, 
where  labor  outlays  are  relatively  constant,  haying  makes  for  peak 
work  loads.  In  the  Corn  Belt,  the  practice  of  feeding  hogs  tends  to 

33  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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even  out  some  of  the  peak  loads.  Table  19  indicates  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  work  demands  for  selected  kinds  of  crops. 

TABLE  19 

Annual  Work  Cycles  as  Expressed  in  Monthly  Percentage  Distribution  of 

Labor  Required  for  all  Farm  Work  in  Selected  Crop  and  Livestock 

Specialties,  United  States,  1939-1944 


Percentage  Labor  Distribution  by  Months 

Specialty 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Corn 

2 

3 

7 

13 

19 

14 

4 

1 

11 

13 

10 

3 

Cotton 

2 

2 

3 

7 

10 

13 

5 

4 

24 

21 

7 

2 

Wheat 

* 

* 

1 

5 

4 

8 

20 

25 

22 

20 

6 

1 

Hay  (Alfalfa, 

Clover,  and 

Timothy) 

* 

* 

2 

4 

6 

27 

34 

16 

8 

2 

1 

* 

Chickens 

8 

8 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

Hogs 

9 

9 

10 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

8 

9 

Milk  Cows 

10 

9 

10 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

Other  Cattle 

15 

13 

14 

10 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 

7 

10 

15 

*  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

Source:  Compiled  from  Farm  Labor  Requirements  in  the  United  States,  1939 
and  19^^,  BAE  Publication  FM59,  by  Taylor,  ei  al.,  Rural  Life  in  the  United 
States,  p.  477. 

Many  schools  in  the  Cotton  Belt  are  closed  during  the  peak  months 
even  though  vacation  customarily  comes  during  the  light  work  period 
of  the  summer.  In  some  sections,  however,  children  go  to  school  in 
the  summer  and  work  in  the  cotton  fields  during  the  harvest.  The 
late  summer  revivals  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  in  some  General  and  Self- 
Sufficing  Areas  are  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  slack  period  before 
harvest.  Hoeing  and  picking  cotton  in  spring,  summer  and  fall  months 
may  take  up  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  man-days  of  the  year.  The 
work  proceeds  with  more  fluctuations  than  in  the  Dairy  Area  or  Corn 
Belts  and  there  are  fewer  off-farm  work  opportunities.  Hence,  there 
are  frequent  visiting,  "going  to  town,"  family  reunions,  fish  fries,  and 
barbecues,  especially  in  the  "lay  by"  period  of  late  summer.  Rodeos 
in  the  Range-Livestock  Areas  often  are  spaced  either  during  or  im- 
mediately after  fall  round-ups.  The  cycle  of  work  in  the  Cotton  Belt, 
Wheat,  and  Range-Livestock  Areas  contains  the  heaviest  labor  peaks, 
the  influence  of  which  is  felt  throughout  the  regions.  The  feverish 
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activity  of  harvesting  wheat  before  the  wind,  rain,  or  hail  destroys 
the  crop  can  be  felt  throughout  the  Wheat  Areas. 

HOW  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS  DETERMINE  THE 
CULTURAL  COMPONENTS  OF  RURAL  SOCIETY 

The  Family  Farm  as  the  Pace-setter.  The  extent  to  which  the 
family  farm  determines  the  life  of  a  given  type  of  farming  area  is  a 
significant  consideration.  In  general,  the  family  farm  is  the  prevail- 
ing economic  and  social  system  of  all  types  of  farming  areas  except 
the  Cotton  Belt  and  some  parts  of  the  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas, 
particularly  in  California.  In  Family  Farm  Policij,  the  most  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  family  farm  yet  published,  the  committee,  of 
which  one  of  the  authors  was  a  member,  wrote  as  follows: 

Community  life.— Where  the  family  farm  is  the  prevailing  unit,  dif- 
ferences in  socio-economic  status  are  less  than  elsewhere  and  community 
solidarity  is  a  noteworthy  characteristic.  Similarities  in  experiences  and 
interest,  which  characterize  members  of  societies  in  which  the  family 
farm  is  the  dominant  unit,  facilitate  the  establishment  and  perpetuation 
of  these  institutions  and  processes  necessary  to  life  with  a  minimum  of 
class  or  caste  tension. 

An  agricultural  society  based  upon  the  family  farm  is  relatively  effi- 
cient in  the  assignment  of  roles  to  its  members.  It  offers  widely  recog- 
nized advantages  in  the  development  of  personahty  and  of  individual 
initiative  and  responsibility. 

Attitudes  and  skills.— All  members  of  the  farm  family  usually  perform 
some  task  involving  manual  labor  and  thus  generally  develop  respect  for 
workers  in  all  walks  of  life.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  the  members  of  a 
family  farm  to  place  a  high  value  on  owning  property  and  to  understand 
the  contribution  made  by  management  and  the  meaning  of  risk-bearing. 
They  often  identify  themselves  with  the  management  and  capitalistic 
groups  in  urban  society.  This  being  true,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  various 
views  and  values  which  characterize  industrial  workers,  capitalists,  and 
managers  may  be  combined  in  a  single  farm  family.  This  is  a  unique  and 
significant  fact  and  helps  to  explain  the  persistent  devotion  to  the  ideal 
of  the  family  farm. 

Because  of  the  diverse  nature  of  activities  and  responsibilities  on  most 
family  farms,  no  other  form  of  farm  organization  provides  greater  op- 
portunities for  the  development  of  individual  skills  and  abilities. 

Levels  of  living.— In  all  categories  of  the  level  of  fiving  the  average 
attainment  on  family  farms  is  greater  than  that  on  other  farming  units 
functioning  under  similar  conditions.  The  family  farm  is  most  effective 
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in  transmitting  from  one  generation  to  another  the  skills  and  abilities  of 
the  occupation  of  farming.  In  general,  children  in  family  farming  areas 
attain  higher  educational  status  than  children  in  farming  areas  where 
other  forms  of  organization  prevail.  Likewise,  agencies  responsible  for 
adult  education  find  it  easier  to  obtain  acceptance  of  improved  agricul- 
tural and  living  practices  in  areas  where  the  family  farm  is  predominant. 
Average  health  standards  and  practices  are  also  of  a  higher  order.  The 
average  person  in  a  family  farm  home  is  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  housed  than  the  average  person  in  other  farm  homes. 

In  the  nonmaterial  aspects  of  the  level  of  living  the  family  farm  is 
believed  to  give  its  members  more  satisfactions  than  other  forms  of  or- 
ganization. Studies  of  suicide  rates  and  the  incidence  of  certain  func- 
tional types  of  mental  disease  throw  some  light  upon  various  types  of 
nonmaterial  aspects  of  the  level  of  living.  All  available  evidence  points 
toward  the  fact  that  family  farming  areas  are  characterized  by  greater 
solidarity  of  the  family  and  of  the  community  than  other  areas  and  that 
this  makes  for  greater  happiness  and  easier  personal  adjustments  than 
are  generally  found  elsewhere.  .  .   . 

Reproduction.— Not  only  is  the  family  farm  efficient  in  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber,  but  it  has  in  nearly  all  ages  and  nations  produced  a 
high  proportion  of  the  laborers  and  entrepreneurs  for  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety. It  has  been  estimated  that  in  fifty  years  80  per  cent  of  all  urban 
people  will  have  come  directly  out  of  a  farm  background.  This  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  for  sound  public  policies  relating  to  agriculture  and 
particularly  the  perpetuation  and  improvement  of  the  family  farm.^* 

Efficiency  and  Other  Considerations.  Unfortunately,  American 
faiTn  management  experts  have  produced  no  studies  of  the  relative 
merits  of  family-operated  units  as  compared  with  large  units  in  both 
prosperity  and  depression  comparable  to  the  German  studies  in  this 
field.  These  German  studies  prove  that  when  large  estates  are  divided 
up  into  family  units,  the  type  of  operation  becomes  more  intensive, 
more  livestock  is  produced,  density  of  population  increases,  and  not 
only  is  more  food  produced  but  the  family  farm  also  delivers  a  larger 
value  of  produce  to  the  market  than  when  under  the  operation  of  the 
estate  owner.^^ 

The  Family  Farm  Policy  Committee  indicates  that  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  leadership,  and  other  areas,  the  family  fami  as  a 


^*  Joseph  Ackerman  and  Marshall  Harris,  Family  Farm  Policy,  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1947,  pp.  396-399. 

35  See  review  of  these  studies  in  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organi- 
zation, East  Lansing:  State  College  Book  Store,  1945,  pp.  10;^. 
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system  had  been  as  effective  as  other  systems.  To  be  sure,  the  com- 
mittee found  areas  in  which  the  performance  of  the  family  farm  was 
far  from  perfect.  The  tremendous  wastage  that  generally  prevails 
when  farm  estates  are  sold,  for  example,  came  in  for  criticism. 

The  family  farm,  as  defined  by  Committee  I  dealing  with  "the  place 
of  the  family  farm  in  our  land  tenure  system,"  consists  of  the  following 
characteristics: 

1.  The  entrepreneurial  functions  vested  in  the  farm  family. 

2.  The  human  effort  required  to  operate  the  farm  provided  by  the 
farm  family  with  the  addition  of  such  supplementary  labor  as  may  be 
necessary,  either  for  seasonal  peak  loads  or  during  the  developmental 
and  transitional  stages  in  the  family  itseff.  (The  amount  of  such  regular 
outside  labor  should  not  provide  a  total  labor  force  in  excess  of  that  to 
be  found  in  the  family  of  'normal'  size  in  the  community.) 

3.  A  farm  large  enough,  in  terms  of  land,  capital,  modern  technology, 
and  other  resources,  to  employ  the  labor  resources  of  the  farm  family 
efficiently.^^ 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  statistical  approach  to  types  of  farms  was 
made  by  Benedict,  Elliott,  Tolley,  and  Taeuber.  On  the  basis  of  their 
work,  the  following  classification,  with  number  of  farms  in  each  class, 
has  been  suggested.^^ 

I.  Large-Scale    Farms    (Value    of    Products    $10,000    or 

more)  58,313 

II.  Family-Commercial  Farms  2,973,192 

$4,000-$9,999  ,  154,626 

$2,500-$3,999  375,973 

$l,000-$2,499  1,389,018 

$    600-$    999  1,053,575 

III.  Part-Time  Farms  (Value  of  Products  under  $600,  where 
operator  worked  100  days  or  more  off  the  farm)  600,000 

IV.  Residental  Farms  (Product  value  less  than  $600;  opera- 
tor 65  years  or  older;  worked  less  than  100  days  off  the 

farm)  600,000 

V.  Small-Scale  Farms  and  Unclassified  (Product  value  less 
than  $600;  operators  under  65  years  of  age;  worked  less 
than  100  days  off  the  farm)  1,725,000 

36  Ackerman  and  Harris,  op.  cit.,  p.  389. 

37  M.  R.  Benedict,  F.  F.  Elliott,  H.  R.  Tolley,  and  Conrad  Taeuber,  "Need  for 
a  New  Classification  of  Farms,"  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  XXVI,  1944, 
pp.  694-708.  See  also  a  discussion  of  this  article  in  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  So- 
ciology, New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1948,  p.  264. 
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I£  we  omit  the  family  farms  producing  $4,000  to  $9,999  worth  of 
products  from  the  Family-Commercial  group,  only  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  and  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas  are  fewer  than  one-half  of 
the  farms  producing  too  little  or  too  much  to  be  classified  as  family 
farms.  The  $600  to  $999  income  group  of  family  farm  operators  was 
relatively  prevalent  in  the  Corn  Belt,  Wheat,  and  Dairy  Areas.  Ac- 
tually, in  the  Corn  Belt,  the  family  farming  area  par  excellence,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  farmers  work  off  the  farm  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  all  farm  work  is  done  by  family  labor  than  in  any  other  type  of 
farming  area.^^  Small  farms  that  produce  too  little  to  be  considered 
family  farms  are  most  numerous  in  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing 
Areas  and  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

As  will  be  indicated  in  subsequent  discussion,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  of  American  rural  life  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
family  farm  unit  has  withstood  the  rationalization  movements  pre- 
vailing in  other  lines  of  commerce  and  production.  Raper  writes  as 
follows:  "By  any  realistic  measure,  around  four  million,  or  over  two- 
thirds  of  all  farm  operators  in  this  country  are  independent  operators, 
or  entrepreneurs.  They  determine  what  they  will  plant  and  harvest, 
where  and  how  they  will  sell  their  farm  products  and  buy  their  sup- 
plies. .  .  .  They  don't  get  up  or  go  to  work  by  the  clock,  nor  does  a 
clock  stop  them  at  noon  or  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Except  on  planta- 
tions where  dependent  tenants  and  hired  laborers  work  by  bells, 
nearly  all  farmers  determine  their  own  working  hours.  .   .   ."^^ 

Figure  94  indicates  that  American  farms  are  becoming  larger  in 
size.  For  the  period  between  1940  and  1945,  however,  both  the  num- 
ber and  acreage  of  farms  under  nine  acres  increased.  Figure  95  shows 
that  the  numbers  of  small  and  of  large  farms  were  increasing  at  the 
expense  of  the  middle-sized  group  in  the  period  between  1920  and 
1945.  The  small  "fringe"  farms,  and  the  large  factory  plantation  and 
ranch  units  are  increasing.  There  are  many  farms  that  are  less  than 
50  acres  in  size.  The  types  of  farming  areas  with  the  largest  propor- 
tions of  such  small  farms  are  the  General  and  Self-Sufficins;,  Dairv, 
Western  Specialty-Crop,  and  Spanish-American  Areas  of  the  South- 
west. The  small  farms  of  the  Cotton  Belt  are  operated  in  large  part 
by  croppers  who  frequently  are  really  laborers  on  large  plantations. 


s8  Taylor,  "The  Corn  Belt,"  in  Taylor  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  361. 
3^  Raper,  "Comparisons  and  Contrasts  of  Major  Type-Farming  Areas,"  in  Tay- 
lor et  al,  op.  cit.,  p.  464. 
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When  all  aspects  of  farm  life  are  considered,  possibly  the  most  im- 
portant characteristic  is  the  farm  operator's  relatively  great  number 
of  rights  and  immunity  from  authority.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
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Fig.  94.  Percentage  change  in  the  number  of  farms  and  the 
acreage  of  farms,  classified  by  size,  1940-1945.  Note  that  in  the 
5-year  period  the  number  and  acreage  in  small  farms  under  9 
acres  increased  rapidly.  Other  increases  came  in  the  extremely 
large  holdings. 

individual  operator  of  the  family  farm,  who  universally  takes  pride 
in  being  his  "own  boss,"  even  though  he  may  owe  thousands  to  the 
local  banker.  No  factory  whistles  tell  him  when  to  start  and  stop  work, 
he  punches  no  time  clocks,  he  need  not  lie  awake  nights  worrying 
whether  or  not  his  comments  to  the  boss  had  the  right  effect.  With 
the  senatorial  power  distributed  evenly  by  states  throughout  the 
major  types  of  farming  areas,  the  effect  of  these  farmers  and  their 
families  in  preventing  statism  or  the  complete  bureaucratization  of 
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society,  and  the  importance  of  these  farmers  in  mitigating  the  power 
struggle  of  labor  and  management,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
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Fig.  95.  Long-time  trends  in  the  number  of  farms  and  in  the  acreage  in 
farms  of  various  sizes,  1920—1945.  Note  especially  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  farms  1,000  acres  and  over. 

THE  PLANTATION  AS  THE  PACE-SETTER 
FOR  THE  SOUTH 

Smith*°  has  shown  that  whether  or  not  an  area  becomes  dominated 
by  a  family  farm  or  plantation,  the  economy  is  largely  determined  by 
early  land  division.  The  original  non-family-sized  operation  in  the 


*°  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  Nevi'  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1947,  pp.  314-318. 
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United  States  was  the  plantation.  Three  cultural  areas  in  the  South, 
the  Southeastern  Plantation,  the  Delta  Plantation,  and  the  South- 
western Plantation  Areas  are  dominated  by  the  plantation  economy. 
How  the  plantation  operates  as  a  social  system  and  how  it  has  domi- 
nated the  regions  has  been  described  by  Woofter  and  his  collabora- 
tors. Woofter  writes:  "A  plantation  is  defined  ...  as  a  tract  farmed 
by  one  owner  or  manager  with  five  or  more  resident  families.  These 
may  include  the  landlord,  and  laborers,  share  tenants,  or  renters.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  renters,  the  landlord  exercises  close  supervision 
over  operators,  and  except  in  the  case  of  wage  laborers  each  family 
cultivates  a  separate  piece  of  land."*^  Woofter  states  that  the  typical 
plantation  had  14  families  living  on  it.  The  average  size  of  646  planta- 
tions was  907  acres;  each  wage  hand  averaged  only  45  acres  and  each 
tenant  only  25  acres. 

For  those  interested  in  the  relation  of  administration  to  social  sys- 
tems, Figure  96  will  be  of  interest.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  organiza- 
tion, although  it  grew  out  of  the  semi-feudal  slave  plantation,  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  formal  organization  of  a  factory.  The 
less  dependent  such  plantations  are  upon  the  market  and  the  more 
their  management  is  influenced  by  tradition,  the  more  functionally 
diffuse  or  lacking  in  specificity  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  owner 
and  manager  to  his  wage  hands,  tenants,  and  croppers.  By  the  same 
token,  commercialization  and  mechanization  brings  about  specificity 
and  reduces  the  functional  diffuseness  of  the  rights  of  the  subordinate 
groups  on  the  plantation.  Since  the  Civil  War  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual decrease  in  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  forces  operating  in  the 
plantation  system. 

A  study  by  Leonard  and  Loomis*^  found  the  wage  hands  and  the 
croppers  of  the  Arkansas  Delta  to  be  highly  mobile.  Mobility  fre- 
quently resulted  in  an  attempt  to  improve  living  levels  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  mobility  is  negatively  correlated  with  the  level  of  living. 
This  study  further  indicated  that  owners  pushed  laborers  and  tenants 
off  the  plantation  when  it  was  advantageous  for  them  to  do  so.  Ten- 
ants and  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  left  in  an  attempt  to  better  con- 
ditions. Mechanization  is  now  displacing  thousands. 


41  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  Landlord  and  Tenant  on  the  Cotton  Plantation,  Research 
Monograph  V,  Washington:  Works  Progress  Administration,  1936,  p.  xix. 

42  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  pp.  227-237.  This  study  was 
pubhshed  originally  with  Olen  Leonard  as  joint  author  in  Farm  Population  and 
Rural  Life  Activities,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2,  April  1939. 
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Originally  the  plantation  approached  a  self-contained  community, 
with  slaughter  and  storage  houses,  spinning  rooms,  gins,  grist  mills, 
and  similar  processing  units.  The  work  force  was  relatively  stable.  As 
will  be  shown  in  the  Chapters  10  and  11,  class  lines  were  sharply 
drawn  with  a  minimum  number  in  the  middle  and  upper  groups. 
The  thinking,  planning,  and  security  pattern  in  such  areas  of  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  depends  upon  the  relatively  few  owners  and  operators.  This 
type  of  social  system  produces  a  large  mass  of  workers  who  are  ac- 
customed to  having  others  initiate  action  to  them.  They  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  manifest  great  initiative.  Most  operations  and  deci- 
sions involve  little  resourcefulness  or  mental  effort  for  the  workers 
Many  never  are  involved  in  more  complicated  tasks  than  the  use  of 
a  mule  and  a  plow.  Few  engage  in  concerted  and  formal  group  ac- 
tivity such  as  that  involved  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  a  co- 
operative. Most  of  the  formal  organizations  that  do  exist  are  m  the 
nature  of  fundamentalistic  churches,  requiring  almost  no  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  group.  The  cooperative  characteristic  of  family 
farming  areas  is  relatively  uncommon  in  areas  of  large  estates.  Un- 
questionably the  plantation  system  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  masses. 

THE  FACTORY  FARM  OF  THE  WESTERN 
SPECIALTY  AREAS 

It  was  found  in  Germany  that  when  large  estates  were  broken  up, 
the  establishments  in  the  trade  centers  which  serviced  the  family- 
sized  farms  acquired  new  life  and  thrived.*^  Not  only  did  a  greater 
total  value  of  produce  for  market  result,  but  trade  increased  as  well. 
The  birth  rate  in  such  areas  was  also  stimulated. 

In  a  study  of  two  California  communities,  Goldschmidt^*  has 
dramatized  the  influences  of  the  large  farm  economy  and  the  small 
family  farm  economy.  The  two  communities  were  located  m  some- 
what similar  agricultural  areas,  namely  in  the  Western  Specialty- 
Crop  Area.  McWiUiams*^  graphically  describes  some  of  the  essen- 
tial differences  in  these  two  communities,  as  shown  in  Figure  97. 


43  Loomis,  ibid.,  Chapter  1.  ,      ,.        i  c-j    "  n 

44  Walter  R.  Goldschmidt,  "Large  Farms  or  Small:  The  Social  bide,  Faper 
prepared  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Farm  Economics  Association, 
Mimeographed,  1944. 

45  Carey  McWilliams,  "Small  Farm  and  Big  Farm,"  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 

100,  Public  Affairs  Committee,  1945. 
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PiaOGRAPH  CORPORATIOh4  FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

Fig.  97.  Differences  in  large  farms  and  small  farms  in  tlie  communities 

of  Arvin  and  Dinuba,  California.   (Reproduced  from  Carey  McWilliams, 

"Small  Farm  and  Big  Farm,"  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  100,  1945,  p.  3.) 
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Although  factory  farms  dominate  many  areas,  the  family  farm  re- 
mains the  characteristic  type  in  America.  The  family  farm  ideal  oc- 
cupies a  strong  position  in  the  sentiments  and  values  of  rural  leaders 
from  all  areas.  With  the  increasing  rationalization  and  mechanization 
of  agriculture,  its  position  will  almost  certainly  be  weakened. 

The  agricultural  economists  and  rural  sociologists  of  the  nation 
were  polled  to  determine  the  extent  of  agreement  with  the  following 
statement:  "The  small  family-sized  farm  operated  by  an  owner- 
farmer,  even  though  he  has  only  a  small  cash  income,  should  be  the 
goal  of  American  agriculture."^''  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  rural 
sociologists  and  41  percent  of  the  agricultural  economists  agreed  with 
this  statement.  In  reply  to  the  statement:  "Agricultural  production 
should  be  made  technically  as  efficient  as  possible  regardless  of  the 
efiFects  on  farm  life  or  on  the  people  now  living  on  farms,"  only  35 
percent  of  the  rural  sociologists  and  37  percent  of  the  agricultural 
economists  agreed.  Many  believe  the  family  farm  to  be  more  efficient 
when  both  depressions  and  prosperity  periods  are  considered.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  it  is  more  efficient,  it  appears  that  a  large 
proportion  of  scholars  working  in  this  field  believe  it  is  worth  pre- 
serving. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

Rural  regions  are  important  for  many  reasons.  Both  the  administra- 
tor and  the  investigator  must  know  what  areas  constitute  homogene- 
ous units.  The  investigator,  for  example,  can  better  judge  the  extent 
to  which  he  can  generalize  a  given  research  if  he  knows  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  region  in  which  it  was  made.  The  administrator  will  better 
know  how  to  establish  boundaries  for  the  operation  of  his  organiza- 
tion if  he  wishes  to  key  it  to  homogeneous  conditions.  For  the  rural 
sociologist  and  anthropologist,  the  economic  systems  that  carry  on 
the  farming  enterprise  in  the  various  areas  of  the  country  are  ex- 
tremely important.  The  seven  major  types  of  farming  areas  of  the 
nation  are  characterized  by  diverse  social  systems. 

The  Cotton  Belt,  which  contains  approximately  33  percent  of  the 
farm  population  of  the  nation,  is  characterized  by  high  birth  rates, 
low  levels  of  living,  high  proportions  of  native  American  stock,  and 
by  high  proportions  of  non-whites  and  non-ov^mers.  Furthermore,  it 
is  the  most  rural  of  the  regions.  Throughout  this  area,  cotton  is  king. 
School  vacations,  social  events,  business  activities,  and  church  re- 


*6  Loomis,  op.  cit.,  p.  181. 
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vivals  are  tuned  to  the  pulsation  of  activities  required  in  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  cotton.  Extremely  heavy  peak  work  periods  during 
picking  season  in  September  and  October  stand  in  contrast  to  slack 
periods  in  winter  and  early  spring.  In  much  of  the  area  the  planta- 
tion organization  is  the  pace-setter.  In  contrast  to  the  family  farm, 
the  plantation  system  for  generations  has  permitted  only  a  relatively 
few  to  initiate  action,  to  make  important  decisions,  or  to  engage  in 
concerted  community  action.  To  date,  agriculture  is  relatively  un- 
mechanized.  This  situation,  however,  is  changing.  The  Cotton  Belt  is 
Gemeinschaft-like  in  that  church  and  other  organizations  are  of  a 
functionally  diflFuse  nature;  interaction  in  groups  is  largely  informal, 
with  traditional  and  sacred  activities  dominant.  In  general,  the  area 
is  characterized  by  the  most  solidary  neighborhoods  in  the  entire 
country.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Negro  neighborhoods.  However, 
the  plantation,  in  contrast  to  the  farm  family,  is  the  important  entre- 
preneurial and  productive  unit.  The  area  is  not,  therefore,  as  familis- 
tic  as  some  other  areas. 

The  Wheat  Area,  containing  approximately  4  percent  of  the  farm 
population  of  the  nation,  in  many  respects  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  Cotton  Belt.  Relatively  little  of  the  produce  is  consumed  by  the 
family,  the  level  of  living  and  income  is  high,  and  the  birth  rate  is 
low.  In  no  area  are  the  machinery  inventory  and  the  proportion 
owning  tractors  higher.  The  Wheat  Area,  like  the  Cotton  Belt,  is 
highly  rural.  Neighborhoods  are  weak,  with  relatively  few  open- 
country  churches.  The  trade  centers  are  relatively  important  structur- 
ing points  for  economic  and  social  life.  Although  farm  enterprises  are 
managed  by  families,  the  rate  of  tenancy  is  relatively  high.  Tenants, 
however,  have  relatively  high  status.  The  Farmers'  Union  is  strongest 
in  these  areas,  particularly  in  the  northern  part,  which  was  settled  in 
large  part  by  peoples  from  northern  Europe. 

In  the  Corn  Belt,  which  contains  approximately  14  percent  of  tlie 
nation's  farmers,  a  single  crop  of  activity  is  less  dominant  than  in  the 
Cotton  or  Wheat  Areas.  Activities  such  as  ho2[  breeding  and  feedins; 
are  also  important  but,  even  so,  corn  is  king.  This  area  is  character- 
ized by  high  levels  of  living  and  large  incomes,  coupled  with  low 
birth  rates.  The  area  still  clings  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  one- 
room  neighborhood  school,  but  in  other  social  and  economic  activi- 
ties the  trade  center  is  very  important  and  neighborhoods  located 
near  to  the  trade  center  are  dying  out.  Farms  are  highly  mechanized, 
and  special  interest  groups  are  organized  around  commodities.  The 
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general  farmer's  organization,  the  Farm  Bureau,  is  strongest  in  this 
area. 

The  Dairy  Areas,  accounting  for  approximately  12  percent  of  the 
farm  population,  include  several  cultural  regions.  In  the  east,  old 
American  and  Canadian  stocks  predominate;  in  the  west,  the  Scandi- 
navian-American stocks  are  dominant.  A  high  rate  of  farm  operator 
ownership  prevails  and  the  value  of  products  consumed  at  home  is 
high.  Throughout  the  year  work  loads  are  relatively  stable  and  mech- 
anization is  fairly  complete.  Throughout  most  of  the  area,  town- 
ships and  other  heritages  of  New  England  play  a  more  important 
role  than  in  other  regions.  Producer's  cooperatives  are  very  strong 
and  many  special  interest  organizations  exist.  The  Grange  is  the 
strongest  farm  organization  in  a  large  part  of  the  area.  West  of  New 
England,  the  trade-centered  village  settlement  pattern,  which  grew 
up  in  border  areas  such  as  New  York  state,  is  common. 

The  General  and  Self-SufBcing  Areas  contain  approximately  19 
percent  of  the  farmers  of  the  country.  The  familistic  Gemeinschaft 
traits  characterize  this  area  more  than  any  other  region.  Relatively 
high  birth  rates  are  coupled  with  lower  levels  of  living  and  income  as 
well  as  average  machinery  inventories.  Neighborhoods,  informal 
congeniality  groups,  churches,  and  other  organizations  support  the 
informal,  family-centered  life.  As  would  be  expected,  the  families 
of  the  area  produce  products  for  home  use  to  a  larger  extent  than 
elsewhere.  There  are  few  foreigners  and  non-whites.  The  family  farm 
is  dominant  and  the  ownership  rate  is  relatively  high. 

The  Range-Livestock  Areas,  embracing  approximately  4  percent 
of  the  farm  population,  occupy  the  largest  land  area  and  the  most 
diverse  cultural  groups.  The  nature  of  the  economic  enterprises  de- 
mand that  they  cover  vast  areas.  Population  density  is  generally 
sparse,  and  except  for  the  areas  inhabited  by  Indians,  Spanish- Ameri- 
cans, and  Moraions,  the  neighborhoods  are  relatively  weak.  Except 
for  these  same  areas,  birth  rates  are  low.  Incomes  are  relatively  high 
outside  the  Indian  and  Spanish-speaking  areas.  Everywhere  the  live- 
stock industry  dominates  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  "wild  and  woolly  West"  are  kept  alive  through  rodeos  and  other 
means.  The  dominant  industry  is  well  organized,  constituting  a  social, 
economic,  and  political  power  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  There  are 
few  open-country  churches. 

The  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas  include  only  about  3  percent  of 
the  farm  population.  With  the  exception  of  the  California  portion, 
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the  areas  are  small  and  scattered  through  other  types  of  farming  areas. 
Factory  farms  are  found  in  the  California  area,  where  labor-manage- 
ment cleavages  are  important,  but  the  family  farm  prevails  elsewhere, 
especially  in  the  Mormon  areas.  About  40  percent  of  the  population 
is  foreign-born,  frequently  having  strong  peasant  traditions.  In  gen- 
eral, the  area  is  characterized  by  high  levels  of  living,  high  income, 
and  low  birth  rates.  In  the  Mormon  areas  the  high  levels  of  Hving  are 
coupled  with  a  high  birth  rate. 

Throughout  all  areas,  except  for  the  Cotton  Belt  and  some  parts  of 
the  Western  Specialty-Crop  Areas,  the  family  is  the  central  entre- 
preneur and  work  unit.  A  rural  culture  built  around  the  family  farm 
or  ranch  economy  is  essentially  different  from  other  rural  cultures. 
Farmers  in  such  cultures  are  representatives  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  they  are  seldom  extremists  in  be- 
half of  either.  Their  children  learn  to  make  decisions  on  their  own; 
concerted  group  action  and  cooperation  among  families  in  such  ac- 
tivities as  marketing  is  common;  and  the  personality  that  Jefferson 
extolled  as  the  bulwark  of  democracy  is  compatible  with  the  life  of 
these  areas.  Plantations  and  factory  farms  furnish  opportunity  for 
relatively  few  to  develop  initiative  and  entrepreneurship.  They  also 
furnish  support  for  relatively  few  business  and  professional  men  in 
the  trade  centers.  In  prosperity  as  well  as  in  depression,  the  family 
farm  has  demonstrated  its  vitality  and  efficiency.  It  constitutes  a  real 
value  in  American  life,  and  probably  few  rural  sociologists,  including 
the  present  writers,  are  able  to  be  completely  rational  and  objective 
about  it. 


PART  III 
SOCIAL  STRATA  AS  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 


CHAPTER  9 

THE  FORMS  OF  TENANCY 

By  land  tenure  we  mean  the  customary  and  legalized  rights  that 
man  has  to  land.^  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  type  of  tenure  that 
a  man  has  in  land  will  usually  be  related  to  his  social  status.  Ordi- 
narily, the  owner  of  large  landed  properties  who  has  the  right  to  use 
or  dispose  of  his  land  at  will  and  who  controls  the  lives  of  those  at- 
tached to  the  land  by  custom  and  law  will  have  a  higher  status  than 
peons,  serfs,  or  others  who  occupy  less  prominent  positions  insofar  as 
rights  to  the  land  are  concerned.  In  all  agricultural  societies  there  are 
designations  for  roles,  the  chief  differences  among  which  are  tenure 
variations  of  the  respective  rights  to  the  use  of  and  the  control  over 
land.2 

EARLY  LAND  TENURE 

In  medieval  European  society,  from  which  our  land  tenure  system 
evolved,  there  were  various  states  of  servitude.  There  were  the 
slaves,  who  could  be  sold;  but  serfs,  such  as  cotters  and  villeins, 
although  bound  to  the  soil,  had  certain  land  rights.^  They  could  be 

1  Land  held  in  fee  simple  is  private  property.  The  right  to  sell  or  rent  land  at 
will  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  when  we  compare  contemporary  so- 
cieties with  cultures  of  the  past.  Lewinski  defines  property  as  follows:  "It  is  the 
permanent  possession  of  an  object,  conferring  the  exclusive  right  to  use  it  or  to 
dispose  of  it."  J.  S.  Lewinski,  Origin  of  Property  and  the  Formation  of  the  Vil- 
lage Community,  London:  Constable  and  Co.,  1913,  p.  5. 

2  Thus  Irvine  remarks  that  in  most  rural  places  of  medieval  Europe  there  was 
"no  place  for  a  landless  man."  All  persons  who  had  any  rights  were  related  to 
the  land  through  some  tenure  status.  Helen  D.  Irvine,  The  Making  of  Modern 
Europe,  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  and  Company,  1923,  pp.  11-22. 

3  Irvine  estimates  that  in  1300,  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  England  were 
villeins.  Ibid.,  p.  23.  Maitland  distinguishes  between  free  and  not  free  as  follows: 
"If  the  master  has  the  right  to  recaptiu-e  the  servant  who  leaves  his  service,  or 
even  if  he  has  the  right  to  call  upon  the  officers  of  the  state  to  pursue  him  and 
bring  him  back  to  his  work,  then  we  may  account  this  servant  an  unfree  man, 
albeit  the  relation  between  him  and  his  master  has  been  created  by  free  con- 
tract. Such  unfreedom  is  very  distinct  from  rightlessness."  F.  W.  Maitland, 
Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  Cambridge:  University  of  Cambridge  Press,  1897, 
p.  42. 
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transferred  with  the  estate,  but  their  status  remained  the  same.  Above 
these  classes  were  the  lesser  gentry,  the  nobility,  and  the  royalty. 
"The  manor,"  as  VinogradoflE  describes  it,  "is  an  estate  surrounded  by 
tenures.  ,  .  ."'^  One's  relation  to  the  land  determined  whether  or  not 
one  could  marry  and  under  what  conditions,'^  what  services  and  pay- 
ments one  had  to  render,  and  under  what  conditions  one  could  leave 
the  estate.  In  fact,  most  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  activities  were  de- 
termined by  tenure  status.^ 

In  feudal  societies,  such  as  the  Celtic  tribal  society,  strangers  had 
a  hard  lot.  Among  the  Celts,  strangers  succeeded,  in  some  instances 
after  generations,  in  setting  up  a  kinship  group  of  their  own,  but 
usually  they  became  serfs  or  had  to  pay  for  protection." 

The  basis  for  the  feudal  system  and  its  predecessors,  outside  the 
civilized  portions  of  the  Roman  Empire  where  the  colonate  prevailed, 
was  the  tribal  group  or  the  peasant  family.  In  describing  the  tribal 
ties,  Seebohm  says,  "These  ties  were  so  close,  and  the  rules  of  the  sys- 
tem so  firmly  fixed  by  custom  and  by  tribal  instinct  that  Roman  or 
Saxon  conquest,  and  centuries  of  Christian  influences,  .  ,  .  left  its 
main  features  and  spirit  .  .  .  unbroken."'^  He  further  indicates  that 
this  tribal  basis  is  nearly  universal.''  Seebohm  probably  underesti- 
mates the  importance  of  the  Roman  colonate^"  in  western  feudal 
Europe.  Many  factors  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
feudal  system  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  but  few  are 
more  important  than  the  weakness  or  nonexistence  of  a  strong,  cen- 
tral government  and  the  need  for  protection.  As  stated  by  Vinogra- 
doff,  "One  of  the  most  striking  political  features  of  the  time  is  the  in- 


*  Sir  Paul  VinogradofF,  The  Growth  of  the  Manor,  London:  George  Allen  and 
Unwin,  Ltd.,  1904,  p.  307. 

^  This  institutionalized  means  of  controlling  population  increase  previous  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  revolution  broke  down  the  feudal  controls  and 
resulted  in  tremendous  population  increases.  It  has  not  been  given  enough  atten- 
tion by  population  experts.  See  H.  Haufe,  Die  Bevoelkerung  Europas,  Stadt  und 
Land  im  19.  und  20.  Jahrhundert,  Neue  Deutsche  Forschungen,  Abt.:  Volkslehre 
und  Gesellschaftskunde,  Berlin:  Junker  und  Duennhaupt,  1936. 

6  For  the  situation  in  England  see  George  C.  Homans,  Eriglish  Villagers  of  the 
13th  Century,  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1941,  pp.  232-252. 

■^  VinogradofF,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-24. 

8  Frederic  Seebohm,  The  English  Village  Community,  London:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  1905,  p.  243. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  244. 

1°  See  W.  E.  Heitland,  Agricola,  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1921. 
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suflSciency  of  central  power  for  the  discharge  of  its  governmental 
duties,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  its  subjects  to  seek  private 
protection."^^ 

Regardless  of  the  factors  responsible  for  its  growth,  feudalism 
spread  over  the  areas  from  which  most  of  our  ancestors  came.  Its 
form,  of  course,  varied,  but  everywhere  the  importance  of  familistic 
Gemeinschaft-like  features  were  evident.  The  use  of  the  concepts 
"Gemeinschaft"  and  "status"  by  Toennies  and  Maine  respectively 
arises  out  of  the  great  diflFerences  they  noted  in  the  feudal  tenures  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Gesellschaft-like  and  contractual  relations 
of  the  present  day.  "The  fabric  of  the  village  community  ...  is  sub- 
stantially organic.  It  grows,  and  is  not  based  upon  agreement,  people 
cannot  accede  to  it  or  recede  from  it  without  being  admitted,  by  some 
natural  process,  birth,  marriage,  adoption,  to  the  union  of  the  hold- 
ings, and,  theoretically,  it  is  the  holdings  in  their  unconscious  and 
unwilling  combination  which  form  the  group  and  define  its  aims."^^ 
Pfister  found  the  basis  of  feudalism  present  in  the  seventh  century  as 
the  population  "came  to  be  composed  of  groups  of  men  bound  to- 
gether by  personal  ties."^^ 

We  moderns,  accustomed  to  contractual  relations,  carried  on  under 
law  and  order  enforced  by  large  governmental  units,  forget  that  all 
ancient  cultures  grew  out  of  and  returned  to  "house  economy."  Ros- 
tovtzeflF,  the  great  historian  of  the  Roman  world,  maintains  that  "the 
Marxians  forget  that  the  ancient  world  went  through  many  cycles  of 
evolution,  and  that  in  these  cycles  there  occur  periods  of  progress 
and  other  long  periods  of  return  to  more  primitive  conditions,  to  the 
phase  of  economic  life  which  is  generally  described  as  Tiouse  econ- 
omy.' "^*  It  was  this  type  of  economy  that  spread  over  Europe  with 
the  coming  of  feudalism.  In  the  words  of  Boissonnade,  "Its  most  logi- 
cal form,  French  feudalism,  conquered  England,  Northern  Spain, 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  Levant,  while  the  less  fully  evolved  form, 
German  feudalism,  adapted  itself  to  the  institutions  of  the  Low  Coun- 

11  Vinogradoff,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  325. 

13  Christian  Pfister,  "Gaul  Under  the  Merovingian  Franks,"  Cambridge  Me- 
dieval History,  Vol.  II,  p.  150.  These  descriptions  lead  one  to  speculate  that  if 
order  and  communications  were  completely  destroyed  in  modem  warfare  some- 
what similar  groups  would  form.  Perhaps  self-protection  groups  formed  on  the 
basis  of  those  depicted  in  Chapter  5  would  result. 

1*  M.  Rostovtzeff,  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Oxford: 
The  Clarendon  Press,  1926,  p.  482. 
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tries  and  the  North  of  Italy."^^  Some  free  properties  survived  in  Tyrol, 
Upper  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  Frisia,  and  Holstein,  but 
most  areas  were  subjected. 

In  the  enclosure  movement  in  England  from  1450-1600  and  in 
other  developments  elsewhere,  the  customary  rights  of  various  lower 
tenure  groups  were  disregarded  and  latifundia  came  into  being.  In 
England  from  1730  to  1850,  small  copy  holders  were  changed  to  wage 
earners  or  were  driven  off  the  land.^*'  On  the  other  hand,  even  before 
the  revolution  in  France  a  strong  peasantry  had  developed  as  the 
bonds  of  the  feudal  system  melted  away.  In  Germany,  the  Prussian 
government  redeemed  the  peasantry  only  to  have  itself  subjected 
to  a  semi-wage  exploitation  of  the  latifundia  or  large  estates.  The 
latifundia  owner  owed  fewer  duties  and  felt  bound  by  fewer  respon- 
sibilities to  those  on  his  estate  than  did  the  feudal  lord.^^ 
1/  The  exploitative  and  contractual  organization  known  as  the  lati- 
fundia did  not  exist  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  it  had  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  came  into  existence  as  the  lords  sought  to  make  more 
profits  and  to  support  royalty.  Irvine  describes  the  latifundia  as 
characterized  by  absentee  landlordism  and  associated  with  pastoral 
farming  as  well  as  with  reduced  populations  due  to  death  or  migra- 
tion.^^ The  post-feudal  economy,  whether  it  led  to  a  free  peasantry 
or  to  the  economy  of  the  latifundia,  arose  in  the  age  of  commercialism 
and  bore  the  stamp  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft-like  type  of  social 
system.  The  slave  plantation  and  many  haciendas  of  Latin  America 
now  possess  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  compulsory  Gesell- 
schaft.  Whipping  was  and  is  common,  and  the  movement  of  peons 
and  slaves  is  restricted.  As  the  peasants  were  being  jostled  about  by 
the  changes,  many  revolts  were  staged  in  all  countries.  These  revolts 
were  among  the  crudest  events  in  the  history  of  the  world.^^  Previ- 
ously, regardless  of  the  tenure  arrangements,  "...  the  average  .  .  . 
householder  of  the  Middle  Ages  lived  under  conditions  in  which  his 
power  of  free  disposal  and  free  management  was  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  customs  and  rules  converging  toward  the  conceptions  of  a 

15  P.  Boissonnade,  Life  and  Work  in  Medieval  Europe,  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1927,  p.  120. 

16  Irvine,  op.  cit.,  p.  135. 

1'^  Irvine,  op.  cit.,  pp.  49-64. 

IS  Irvine,  op.  cit..  Chapter  4. 

19  For  a  summary  of  rural  and  urban  radicalism,  see  Pitirim  Sorokin  and  Carle 
C.  Zimmerman,  Principles  of  Rural-Urban  Sociology,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1929,  pp.  444^76. 
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community  of  interests  and  rights  between  all  the  household  shares 
of  a  village."^" 

As  a  money  economy  developed  and  the  status  of  landlords  came 
more  and  more  to  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  the  liquid  assets  they  had, 
the  landlords  began  to  use  their  positions  of  prestige  in  the  courts 
and  law-making  bodies  and  in  their  communities  to  take  over 
properties  to  which  the  various  status  groups  had  use  and  other  rights. 
Since  America  was  settled  during  the  late  feudal  and  early  commer- 
cial periods,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  various  of  these  European  in- 
fluences would  be  felt  here. 

The  Spanish  influence  upon  land  tenure  is  very  well  shown  in  the 
Southwest.  Originally,  the  land  was  parceled  out  to  patrones  or  vil- 
lages in  large  grants  by  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments.  The 
community  of  El  Cerrito  in  the  Range-Livestock  Area  in  New 
Mexico,  for  example,  was  a  part  of  an  early  Spanish  grant  which  con- 
tained over  400,000  acres.^^  In  sharp  contrast  to  our  ownership  in  fee 
simple,  this  feudal-like  beginning  was  destined  to  change.  Gradually 
the  patrones  and  villages  began  losing  their  grants  through  sale  for 
delinquent  taxes,  ruthless  grant  trustees,  and  the  failure  of  the  courts 
to  recognize  the  grant  lands."-  These  reduced  grants  have  been 
further  subdivided  so  that  land  holdings  today  are  indeed  small.  In 
the  case  of  El  Cerrito,  most  families  operate  from  10  to  40  acres  of 
dry-farming  land  plus  one  to  four  acres  of  irrigated  land.-^  In  the 
Southwest,  this  land  may  be  expected  to  furnish  little  more  than  food 
for  the  family.  The  smaller  of  these  land-holders  are  forced  to  look 
to  local  patrons  and  outside  sources  for  supplements  to  their  incomes. 
Undoubtedly  much  of  the  ethnic  cleavage^*  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  traced  to  the  gradual  loss  of  land,  often  through  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Anglo-Americans. 

The  description  of  land  tenure  in  Brazil  is  outlined  in  detail  by 
Smith.  During  the  early  period,  the  Portuguese  Crown  granted  large 
tracts  in  "Sesmarias"  to  applicants.  Someone  "trying  to  qualify  for 

20  Vinogradoff,  op.  cit.,  p.  166. 

21  See  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organizations,  East  Lansing:  State 
College  Book  Store,  1945,  p.  270. 

22  Olen  Leonard,  Role  of  the  Land  Grant  in  the  Social  Organization  and  So- 
cial Processes  of  a  Spanish  American  Village  in  New  Mexico,  Louisiana  State 
University  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  Baton  Rouge,  1943. 

23  Loomis,  op.  cit.,  p.  287. 

24  C.  P.  Loomis,  "Ethnic  Cleavages  in  the  Southvi'est  as  Reflected  in  Tvi^o 
High  Schools,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  February  1943. 
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such  a  grant  went  to  considerable  lengths  to  convince  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown  that  he  was  of  'good'  family  ...  of  noble  or  fidalgo 
lineage,  and  that  he  possessed  the  means  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
open  and  operate  a  sugar  plantation.  .  .  ."^^  With  the  exception  of 
the  collection  of  tithes  for  the  Church  and  later  for  the  State,  the 
transfer  of  the  land  rights  from  public  to  private  hands  was  fairly 
complete.  Remnants  of  feudal  control,  however,  were  visible.  The 
king  reserved  the  right  to  establish  villages  on  the  grants  when  it  was 
deemed  advisable,  and  to  make  use  of  the  hardwoods  growing  on  the 
land.  The  noble  receiving  the  original  grant  was  invested  with  tre- 
mendous power,  including  the  right  to  name  local  officials. 

Vestiges  of  Feudal  Tenure  in  the  United  States.  Most  Americans 
are  so  accustomed  to  the  fee  simple  title  that  they  do  not  understand 
other  systems.  One  of  the  basic  difficulties  in  the  Southwest,  where 
land  was  granted  to  villages  or  patrones  by  the  Spanish  or  Mexican 
governments,  has  been  the  failure  of  the  Americans  to  understand 
the  system  of  tenure  under  which  the  land  was  held.  Although  there 
were  efforts  to  establish  feudal  forms  in  Maryland,  the  CaroHnas, 
New  York,  and  elsewhere,  these  forms  were  only  partially  enforced 
and  disappeared  after  the  American  Revolution.-^ 

Although  various  types  of  rents  prevented  ownership,  serfdom  did 
not  emerge.  The  English  settlers,  who  set  the  general  pattern  for  land 
holding  and  culture  of  the  country,  had  been  uprooted  by  the  en- 
closure movement  in  England  and  represented  a  back-to-the-land 
movement.  Although  cheap  and  plentiful  land  was  the  major  im- 
pediment to  the  establishment  of  feudal  tenure,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  English  colonists  or  their  immediate  ancestors,  who 
had  been  driven  from  the  feudal  estates  because  they  had  only  use 
rights  and  not  the  necessary  proof  of  ownership,  resisted  various 
types  of  feudal  tenure  more  than  they  would  have  if  they  had  not  had 
unfortunate  experience  with  them.^^ 


25  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Brazil:  People  and  Institutions,  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1946,  p.  445.  See  also  the  entire  chapter  dealing  with  land 
tenure,  pp.  441-482. 

26  Indng  Mark,  "Agrarian  Conflicts  in  New  York  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  September  1942,  pp.  275-293. 

^"^  R.  H.  Shryock,  British  Versus  German  Traditions  in  Colonial  Agriculture, 
Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  History  Publication, 
December  30,  1937.  See  also  C.  P.  Loomis,  "Review  of  Some  Recent  Studies  of 
Southern  Culture,"  Proceedings  of  the  Southern  Conference-Seminar  on  Teach- 
ing and  Research  in  Rural  Sociology,  Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina,  August  26-30, 
1940. 
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LAND  TENURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sorokin  and  Zimmerman-^  have  put  the  matter  of  land  tenure  in 
broad  historical  perspective.  One  period  may  be  marked  by  huge 
holdings  dominated  by  a  few  who  have  most  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges. This  period  may  be  followed  by  an  era  in  which  wider  distribu- 
tion is  the  general  theme.  The  important  fact  is  that  type  of  land 
tenure  and  concentration  of  authority  over  land  vary  greatly  from 
place  to  place  and  from  epoch  to  epoch.  Most  of  the  tenure  problems 
that  concern  people  today  are  related  to  the  increased  commerciali- 
zation and  rationalization  of  society  in  general.-^ 

If  land  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  "good,"  that  is,  as  a  means  to  attain 
an  end,  it  will  be  used  as  are  other  goods.  If  it  is  to  be  thought  of  as  an 
end  in  and  of  itself,  having  some  of  the  aspects  of  those  things  that 
people  consider  sacred,  its  use  will  be  different  regardless  of  whether 
its  occupants  use,  own,  or  rent  it.  It  is  this  value  orientation  of  the 
society,  not  the  form  of  tenure,  that  is  important.  In  all  societies  of 
the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  type,  food  is  so  important  in  the  total 
scheme  that  land  retains  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  sacred.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  mined  or  exploited.  Rather,  it  is  to  be  built  up  even 
if  this  activity  is  not  profitable  to  the  user  in  the  utilitarian  sense.  In 
the  type  of  society  in  which  contractual  Gesellschaft  features  pre- 
dominate, permanency  of  tenure  and  of  personal  relationships  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  One  moves  from  one  piece  of  land  to 
another  or  from  one  person  to  another  in  accordance  with  what  is 
thought  to  advance  one's  interests  most.  One  leaves  the  land  or  the 
person  as  one  leaves  a  hotel  room  or  a  sales  counter. 

High  Rates  of  Tenancy.  The  high  tenancy  rates  in  the  United 
States  are  primarily  due  to  the  rationalization  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment, which  have  been  increasing  ever  since  the  various  tenure 
groups  began  to  win  their  freedom  from  the  restrictions  of  the  old 
feudal  estate.  Figure  98  shows  the  proportions  of  tenants  and  crop- 
pers for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  for  the  three  geographic 
divisions.  Many  liberals  in  the  United  States  decry  the  lack  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  lament  the  increase  in  the 
short-term  tenancy  which  represents  freedom  for  both  landlord  and 


28  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66  ff. 

29  Examples  of  current  concern  over  land  tenure  may  be  found  in  the  cases  of 
Japan  and  Yugoslavia.  See  Angus  McDonald,  "Japanese  Land  Reforms,"  New 
Republic,  Vol.  CXVII,  No.  9,  September  1,  1947,  pp.  31-32;  and  Alexander  Vu- 
cinich,  "Rural  Yugoslavia,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  September  1947, 
pp.  237-245. 
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tenant.  Although  there  is  definite  proof  that  tenants  working  under 
short-term  leases  employ  more  destructive  soil  practices  than  long- 
term  tenants,  owners,  or  tenants  related  to  landlords,^°  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  tenants  want  long-term  agreements.  In  fact,  a  tenant  "re- 
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Fig.  98.  Trends  in  percentage  of  all  farms  operated  by  tenants  and 
croppers,  geographic  areas,  1880  to  1945.  Note  that  the  percentages  of 
tenants  and  croppers  are  high  for  the  Soutli  tliroughout  the  period.  (Data 
from  Tharp  and  Turner,  Graphic  Su77imanzation  of  Farm  Tenure,  Wash- 
ington, 1946,  Table  la.) 

gards  this  freedom  of  movement  as  his  most  powerful  sanction  against 
any  potential  exploitation."^^ 

Of  the  non-owning  farmers,  Schuler  found  that  one-year  agree- 
ments were  reported  by  three-fifths  of  the  northern  farmers  of  the 
Corn  Belt,  four-fifths  of  the  southern  Negro  farmers,  and  almost  four- 


30  Rainer  Schickele,  Farm  Tenure  in  Iowa,  Ames:  Iowa  AES  Bulletin  356,  1937. 

31  E.  A.  Schuler,  Social  Status  and  Farm  Tenure— Attitudes  and  Social  Condi- 
tions of  Corn  Belt  and  Cotton  Belt  Farmers,  Washington:  USDA  Social  Research 
Report  No.  4,  April  1938,  p.  37. 
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fifths  of  the  southern  white  farmers  in  the  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Belts. °^ 
On  the  other  hand,  not  only  do  tenants  operating  land  on  short-term 
leases  find  little  incentive  to  build  up  the  soil  or  to  improve  the  build- 
ings and  other  immovable  property,  but  there  is  evidence  that  the 
more  mobile  the  tenant  the  less  livestock  he  will  have  for  the  family's 
home  consumption.^^  Nevertheless,  farm  families  value  the  right  to 
move,  and  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age.  Tenant  farmers, 
of  course,  are  not  the  only  people  in  modern  society  who  are  con- 
tinually on  the  move.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  people 
been  so  mobile.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  people  in  general,  guided  by 
rationalism  and  unhampered  by  sentiments  or  attachments,  would 
be  foot-loose.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft-like 
society. 

Figure  99  shows  the  high  rate  of  mobility  among  tenants  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  length  of  time  that  tenants  throughout 
the  United  States  had  occupied  their  farms  in  1940  was  only  six  years. 
Figure  99  also  reveals  considerable  regional  variation  in  the  mobility 
of  tenants  as  reflected  by  length  of  occupancy.  In  only  2  percent  of 
the  counties  in  the  North  was  the  average  year  of  occupancy  on  the 
part  of  farm  tenants  1936  or  later.  In  the  South  and  West,  however, 
the  comparable  figures  are  31  and  32  percent,  respectively.^* 

Tenancy  in  the  United  States  has  been  on  the  increase  for  many 
years.  The  proportion  of  tenancy  has  increased  from  25.6  percent  in 
1880  to  42.4  percent  in  1930.  Since  1930,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decline;  in  1945  the  percentage  was  31.7.  Furthermore,  the  mortgaged 
indebtedness  of  the  farms  increased  up  to  World  War  II.  Figure  100 
depicts  both  the  decreasing  equity  of  the  operators  in  the  land  they 
till  up  to  about  1925  and  the  period  of  high  farm  incomes  during 


32  Less  than  one-half  of  the  northern  Corn  Belt  renters,  one-fourth  of  the 
southern  Negroes,  and  one-sixth  of  the  southern  whites  had  written  agreements. 
It  should  be  noted  that  those  who  wish  to  improve  tenure  relations  by  the  intro- 
duction of  written  contracts  do  not  have  much  to  build  on  in  the  South.  Ibid., 

^.37. 

33  Leonard  and  Loomis  found  that  the  Negro  sharecropper  and  wage-labor 
families  which  had  not  moved  in  the  previous  five  years  produced  much  more 
food  for  home  use,  had  more  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry  than  those  that  had  moved. 
There  was  a  high  negative  correlation  between  number  of  moves  and  the  value 
of  home-use  products  and  perquisites.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organiza- 
tion, pp.  227-237. 

3*  See  Max  M.  Tharp  and  Howard  A.  Turner,  Graphic  Summarization  of  Farm 
Tenure,  Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  BAE,  April  1946,  Table  13a. 
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World  War  11.  Most  economists  believe  that  agricultural  incomes  will 
decrease  and  that  the  prewar  trends  will  continue.  More  and  more 
land  passes  yearly  into  the  hands  of  large  investment  companies  and 
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Fig.  100.  Farm  mortgage  debt  per  acre  in  the  United 
States,  1910  to  1947.  The  period  from  1910  to  1914  is  taken 
as  100  and  index  numbers  are  computed  from  that  base  pe- 
riod. (Adapted  from  Land  Value  Conference,  Washington, 
June  1947,  p.  9.) 

Other  agencies  which  rent  it  to  tenant  farmers.  Contractualism,  there- 
fore, is  on  the  increase. 

An  analysis  of  the  farm  mortgage  debt  held  by  major  lender  groups 
is  revealing.  Figure  101  shows  the  amount  of  farm  mortgage  debt 
held  by  various  lenders  from  1910  to  1947.  Until  1923,  the  debt  held 
by  individuals,  commercial  banks,  and  life  insurance  companies  in- 
creased. Beginning  in  1923,  however,  the  debt  held  by  life  insurance 
companies,  the  Federal  land  banks,  and  joint-stock  land  banks  in- 
creased while  other  lender  groups  declined. 

During  the  great  depression,  thousands  of  farm  owners  lost  their 
farms  to  their  creditors.  By  1938,  60,000  farms  were  owned  by  half  a 
dozen  life  insurance  companies.  These  farms  were  chiefly  concen- 
trated in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  Wheat  Areas.  In  addition,  4,000  multi- 
ple-farm owners  owned  a  total  of  over  100,000  farms,  in  aggregate 
over  20,000,000  acres.  Over  nine-tenths  of  these  farms  were  owned 
by  124  owners,  with  100  or  more  farms  each.  From  1940  to  1945, 
indebtedness  of  farmers  declined  by  about  one-fifth  and  many  corpo- 
rations disposed  of  farms  they  had  acquired  by  foreclosure.  However, 
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large-scale  farm  operations  are  being  increased.  More  and  more  city 
dwellers  are  investing  in  farm  property  and  land  prices  are  so  inflated 
that  a  price  recession  would  almost  certainly  put  thousands  of  family 
farms  under  the  hammer.^^ 


FARM  MORTGAGE  DEBT  HELD  BY  MAJOR  LENDER  GROUPS. 
JANUARY  1,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-47 
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Fig.  101.  Farm  mortgage  debt  held  by  major  lender  groups  in  the  United 
States,  1910-1947.  (Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 


Commercialization  and  Tenancy.  The  rational,  commercial  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  spreading  throughout  the  rural  world  of  the 
Middle  Ages  broke  up  the  feudal  system  and  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  latifundia  or  the  relatively  mobile  farming  people.  The  same 
features  of  the  modern  economy  are  associated  with  high  tenancy 
rates.  Figure  102  demonstrates  that  the  higher  the  value  of  Corn  Belt 
farms,  the  lower  the  proportion  of  farms  that  are  worked  bv  owners. 
This  relationship,  however,  does  not  hold  in  General  and  Self-Suf- 


35  Arthur  F.  Raper  and  Carl  C.  Taylor,  "Lando\\Tiers  and  Tenants,"  in  Carl 
C.  Taylor  et  ah.  Rural  Life  in  the  United  States,  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1949, 
p.  274. 
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ficing  Areas,  or  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  as  indicated  by  Figure  103.  Smith'^ 
has  pointed  out  that  the  relationship  between  type  of  farm  and  pro- 
portion of  land  in  the  hands  of  tenants  does  not  hold  in  the  South, 
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Fig.  102.  Average  value  of  farms  in  sample  Corn  Belt  comities  in  relation  to 
the  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  full  owners.  In  general,  the  larger  the  per- 
centage of  full  owners,  the  smaller  the  average  value  of  farms.  (Data  from  the 
1945  Census  of  Agriculture.) 

especially  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  because  of  the  faulty  classification  of 
tenants  and  wage  hands.  Landlords  shift  from  the  wage  to  share  basis 
depending  upon  which  is  more  favorable  to  them.  If  Figure  102  were 
to  show  the  relation  between  value  of  farm  land  and  proportions  of 


36  Smith  proposes  to  change  the  census  classification  which  lists  tenure  groups 
as  follows:  I.  Farm  operators,  A.  Owners,  B.  Managers,  C.  Tenants,  1.  Cash 
tenants,  2.  Standing  renters,  3.  Share  tenants,  4.  Sharecroppers,  5.  Other  tenants. 
II.  Farm  laborers,  A.  Unpaid  family  laborers,  B.  All  others.  He  would  use  the 
following  classification:  I.  Farm  operators,  A.  Owners  and  part  owners,  B.  Man- 
agers, C.  Renters,  1.  Cash,  2.  Standing  renters,  3.  Share  renters,  II.  Farm  labor- 
ers, A.  "Share  tenants,"  B.  Sharecroppers,  C.  Wage  hands,  and  D.  Unpaid  fam- 
ily laborers.  Thus  the  fallacy  of  calling  southern  sharecroppers  and  tenants  who 
have  no  entrepreneural  function  and  are  really  laborers  tenants  (meaning  rent- 
ers) would  be  avoided.  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1947,  p.  284. 
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farms  operated  by  owners  in  family-sized  units,  the  tendency  of  com- 
mercialism to  be  inversely  related  to  the  prevalence  of  the  family  farm 
would  manifest  itself.  Figures  104  and  105  show  the  relation  between 
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Fig.  103.  Average  value  of  farms  in  sample  Cotton  Belt  and  in  sample  General 
and  Self-Snfficing  farming  counties  in  relation  to  the  percentage  of  farms  oper- 
ated by  full  owners.  (Data  from  the  1945  Census  of  Agriculture.) 

tenure  and  type  of  farming.  Highest  rates  of  tenancy  are  to  be  found 
in  commercialized  Cotton,  Corn,  and  Wheat  Areas. 

Renters  whose  landlords  are  blood  relatives  are  in  many  cases 
children  of  older  farmers  who  are  preparing  to  take  over  the  farm. 
In  any  case,  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  relationship  between 
renter  and  owner  is  much  more  pronounced  where  they  are  kinfolk. 
Much  more  visiting,  exchange  of  meals,  and  other  neighborly  be- 
havior takes  place  between  owners  and  renters  when  there  are  kin- 
ship ties.  In  1930  one-fifth  of  all  tenants  in  the  United  States  were  re- 
lated to  their  landlords.  (See  Figure  106.)  With  the  exception  of  the 
northern  portions  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  in  areas 
where  a  large  proportion  of  agricultural  families  omti  the  land  they 
operate,  large  proportions  of  tenants  rent  land  from  landlords  to 
whom  they  are  related  by  kinship.  This  relationship  is  brought  out 
by  comparing  Figure  104  and  Figure  106.  Using  the  proportion  of 
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farm  owners  among  all  farmers  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  pro- 
portion of  tenants  related  to  their  landlords  as  criteria  for  locating 
the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  farming  areas  in  this  country,  we 
may  say  that  the  Great  Lakes  states,  New  England,  the  Mormon  areas 
of  Utah  and  Idaho,  the  Spanish-speaking  and  Indian  cultures  of  the 


PERCENTAGE  OF  FARMS 
OPERATED  BY  TENANTS 
RELATED  TO  LANDLORDS 

ESUNDER  Ki23-26 
^15-1?   11127-30 


319-22 
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U.S.  AV  ■  19 
Fig.  106.  Percentage  of  rented  farms  operated  by  tenants  related  to  the  land- 
lords, United  States,  1930.  (Data  from  Graphic  Summarization  of  Farm  Tenure, 
Washington,  April  1946,  Table  9a.) 

Southwest,  the  Northwest,  the  Middle  Border  states,  and  parts  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  characterize  this  type.  In  general,  these  areas 
are  approximately  the  same  as  those  shown  in  Figure  107,  which  indi- 
cates the  regional  variations  in  the  equity  of  operators  in  farm  real 
estate  in  1940.  For  the  most  part,  these  areas  lie  outside  the  highly 
commercialized  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Cotton  Belts. 

Of  the  various  types  of  tenancy— cash  tenancy,  share  tenancy, 
share-cash  tenancy,  and  sharecropping— the  first  three  are  most  com- 
mon in  areas  where  the  largest  proportion  of  tenants  are  related  to 
their  landlords  and  where  the  status  of  tenants  most  nearly  equals 
that  of  owners.  The  terms  for  the  types  of  tenancy  are  descriptive: 
cash  tenancy,  a  fixed  amount  of  cash;  share  tenancy,  an  agreed  share 
of  the  farm  produce;  share-cash  tenancy,  a  combination  of  cash  rent 
and  a  share  of  the  farm  products.  In  these  three  types,  the  tenant  him- 
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self  arranges  the  financing  of  production  and  the  disposal  of  his  crops. 
He  also  has  the  full  use  of  the  land  for  an  agreed  period  of  time,  at 
least  one,  and  frequently  two  or  more,  crop-years.  The  sharecropper 
is  really  a  wage  worker  in  that  he  furnishes  only  his  work  and  takes  a 
share  of  the  sale  of  the  products.  In  the  Cotton  Belt,  where  share- 
cropping  is  most  common,  the  sharecropper  has  no  claim  to  his  share 
until  all  his  borrowings,  usually  for  living  expenses  "furnished"  by 
the  landlord,  are  paid.  Therefore,  he  shares  the  risks  of  production. 
Relatively  few  sharecroppers  are  related  to  their  landlords.  Over 
half  of  all  Negro  tenants  are  sharecroppers,  and  three-fourths  of  all 
Negro  farmers  are  tenants.^^ 

Land  as  a  Value  in  and  of  Itself.  It  is  the  thesis  of  the  authors  that 
the  more  land  is  used  as  a  means  of  making  money  rather  than  as  a 
value  in  and  of  itself,  the  more  it  will  be  misused.  Specifically,  the 
tenancy  rate  will  be  greater  and  the  farm  operators'  equity  in  the 
land  will  be  smaller.  Firey"®  has  demonstrated  that  even  within  a 
city,  land  can  be  the  symbol  of  group  integration  and  social  status. 
Under  these  conditions,  great  resistance  will  be  made  against  its  com- 
mercialization. Beacon  Hill  is  the  home  of  many  upper-class  Bos- 
tonians,  and  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  its  present  use  is  "dis- 
economic."  Group  solidarity,  however,  has  held  the  high  class  resi- 
dential area  intact  even  though  it  is  an  area  which  ordinarily  would 
have  been  given  over  to  business.  Through  zoning  and  other  devices 

Percentages  of  Tenants  Dissatisfied  with  Present  Agreements'* 


Sample  Population 
and  Tenure  Status 


Total  Number 
Reporting 


Percentages  Reporting 
Dissatisfaction 


Northern 

Related  to  Landlord 

77 

10 

Unrelated  to  Landlord 

186 

36 

Southern  White 

Related  to  Landlord 

98 

16 

Unrelated  to  Landlord 

344 

29 

Negro 

Related  to  Landlord 

36 

17 

Unrelated  to  Landlord 

353 

60 

*  Total  figures  include  renters  and  croppers  only. 

^"^  Raper  and  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  266.  The  following  table  indicates  that  when 
landlords  are  relatives,  tenure  arrangements  are  more  congenial.  Schuler,  op.  cit., 
p.  167. 

38  Walter  Firey,  Land  Use  in  Central  Boston,  Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1947. 
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available  to  the  upper  class,  the  area  retains  such  characterizations 
as  "this  sacred  eminence,"  "stately  old-time  appearance,"  and  "age- 
old  quaintness  and  charm." 

In  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  most  peasant  and  noncommercial  agri- 
cultural economies,  land  has  a  value  other  than  the  profit  it  can  pro- 
duce. It  represents  status  to  all  those  who  are  related  to  it.  Even  in 
the  United  States,  often  thought  to  be  the  most  secularized  and  com- 
mercialized farming  economy  in  the  world,  there  are  areas  in  which 
farm  land  means  more  than  other  tools  of  production  having  equal 
cost.  Leonard  and  Loomis^**  have  demonstrated  that  the  Spanish- 
Americans  in  the  Southwest  cling  to  their  irrigated  lands.  Kollmor- 
gen*"  has  shown  that  the  Old  Order  Amish  place  a  high  value  on  land 
in  the  center  of  their  settlement,  and  that  the  greatest  possible  attain- 
ment of  a  farmer  is  to  be  able  to  buy  farms  for  all  his  sons  near  the 
center.  Areas  on  the  outside,  although  having  comparable  fertility, 
marketing,  and  other  economic  advantages,  are  usually  worth  only 
about  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  lands  in  the  center  of  the  settlement 
of  "plain"  people,  away  from  the  evil  influences  of  the  "gay"  and 
"worldly." 

The  powerful  influence  of  the  ownership  and  control  of  land  in  the 
Irish  peasant  society  has  been  demonstrated.*^  In  western  Ireland, 
one's  status  depends  upon  relation  to  the  land.  If  one  marries  and  is 
not  designated  to  inherit  the  homestead,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  in 
order  to  support  a  family  elsewhere.  The  largest  proportion  of  un- 
married persons  in  Europe  is  found  in  this  economy.  The  age  at  mar- 
riage of  rural  males  is  also  remarkably  high,  because  fathers  are  re- 
luctant to  retire.  People  who  finally  do  marry  have  families  that  are 
not  smaller  than  families  elsewhere,  but  the  vital  processes  of  a  whole 
culture  are  determined  by  the  land  tenure  system,  which  puts  tre- 
mendous emphasis  upon  retaining  the  holding  intact.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  one  realizes  that  in  1870,  97  percent  of  all 
holdings  in  Ireland  were  operated  by  non-owners.  By  1929,  tenancy 
had  been  reduced  to  2.6  percent  in  the  Irish  Free  State  through  the 


39  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  Chapter  16. 

4"  Walter  M.  KoUmorgen,  Culture  of  a  Contemporary  Rural  Communitii:  The 
Old  Order  Amish  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  Washington:  U.S.D.A., 
September,  1942. 

*i  Conrad  M.  Arensberg  and  Solon  T.  Kimball,  Family  and  Community  in  Ire- 
land, Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1940. 
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various  land  reforms.*^  The  strength  of  a  relatively  new  basis  for 
status  is  usually  not  so  great. 

Firey*^  demonstrated  that  the  rural-urban  fringe,  like  the  "blighted 
areas"  in  the  cities,  has  a  nondescript  tenure  and  land-use  pattern.  In 
the  fringe  area,  a  rural-urban  slum  usually  develops  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  patterns  of  those  which  develop  in  the  blighted  areas  of 
the  city.  However,  the  area  is  at  "dead  center"  so  far  as  use  prefer- 
ences are  concerned.  Large  restricted  areas  with  the  estates  of  the 
upper-class  city  residents  may  be  found  not  far  removed  from  tar- 
paper  shack  areas.  The  hot  dog  stand,  golf  course,  and  junk  yard  are 
found  intermingled.  In  use  and  tenure,  a  rapid  turnover  of  popula- 
tion is  typical.  First-class  agricultural  land  often  stands  idle  in  the 
fringe  area  because  tax  rates  have  increased  beyond  what  farmers 
can  pay  for  farm  usage,  and  the  land  is  not  yet  ready  for  residential 
use.  Although  utilitarian  factors  seem  to  be  important,  symbolic  and 
status  factors  are  also  evident.  Caprice  and  chance  seem  to  determine 
future  development. 

Throughout  the  commercial  farming  areas  a  few  "cultural  islands" 
of  peasants  are  found  whose  original  culture  the  American  commer- 
cial economy  has  not  completely  destroyed.  Among  these  groups  are 
often  found  a  low  incidence  of  farm  tenancy  and  great  respect  for 
the  soil.  Before  the  great  depression,  much  attention  was  focused  on 
the  American  melting  pot,  in  which  the  various  ethnic  groups  of 
Europe  were  supposedly  being  fused  into  the  American  culture.  Dur- 
ing the  depression,  attention  was  called  to  the  "islands,"  obviously 
places  where  the  "melting  pot"  had  not  worked  and  in  which  inci- 
dence of  dependency  and  need  for  relief  were  relatively  low.  Studies 
of  these  cultural  islands,  which  have  been  least  influenced  by  ur- 
banization and  commercialization,  indicate  that  the  peasant  peoples 
have  retained  much  of  their  original  peasant  culture  and  respect  for 
the  land  as  something  more  than  a  mere  means  to  profit. 

The  Family  Farm  as  a  Value.  As  Figures  108  and  109  indicate, 
ownership  among  southern  farmers  is  far  more  meaningful  than 
ownership  among  northern  Corn  Belt  farmers.  Although  northern 


42  Elizabeth  R.  Hooker,  Readjustments  of  Agricultural  Tenure  in  Ireland, 
Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1938,  p.  120. 

43  Walter  Firey,  "Ecological  Considerations  in  Planning  for  Urban  Fringes," 
American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4,  August  1946,  pp.  411-423;  and 
Social  Aspects  of  Land  Use  Planning  in  the  Country-City  Fringe:  The  Case  of 
Flint,  Michigan,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES,  Special  Bulletin  339,  June  1946. 
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Fig.  108.  Opinions  of  farm  land  owners  regarding  desirability  of  farm  own- 
ership from  two  points  of  view:  business  and  respect  received.  (Reproduced 
from  Schuler,  Social  Status  and  Farm  Tenure,  Washington,  April  1938,  p.  8.) 
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Fig.  109.  Percentages  of  non-owners  (1)  who  think  they  would  feel  better 
off,  or  not  better  off,  if  they  were  mortgaged  owners,  and  (2)  who  think  owners 
feel  better  off,  or  not  better  off,  than  renters.  (Reproduced  from  Schuler,  Social 
Status  and  Farm  Tenure,  Washington,  April  1938,  p.  8.) 
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farmers  felt  that  farm  ownership  was  advantageous  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  less  than  half  of  the  owners  believed  that  owners  were 
more  respected  than  non-owners.  In  the  South,  among  both  the  white 
and  colored  owner  farmers  in  the  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Belts,  approxi- 
mately four  out  of  five  thought  they  were  more  respected  as  owners 
than  if  they  had  been  non-owners.  These  farmers  also  felt  that  it  was 
advantageous  from  a  business  point  of  view  to  own  the  land  operated. 
As  Table  20  indicates,  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  non- 

TABLE  20 

Percentages  of  Non-Owners  Who  Think  Their  Prospects  of  Becoming 
Farm  Owners  in  the  Next  Five  Years  are  Good,  Fair,  or  Poor 


Classification 

Northern 

Southern  White 

Negro 

Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Uncertain 

14.2 

33.4 

48.2 

4.2 

9.9 
26.5 
59.3 

4.4 

13.7 

22.0 

63.4 

.8 

Total  Number  Reporting 

332 

496 

714 

Source:  Schuler,   Social  Status  and   Farm    Tenure,   Washington:   U.S.D.A. 
Social  Research  Report  No.  IV,  April  1938,  p.  10. 

owners  in  the  Corn,  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Belts  believed  they  had 
good  chances  of  becoming  owners  in  the  next  five  years.  This  being 
the  case,  the  farmers  of  these  commercialized  areas  were  asked  what 
they  thought  should  be  done  about  it.  As  Table  21  indicates,  approxi- 

TABLE  21 

Percentages  of  Farmers  Who  Think  the  Government  Should,  or 
Should  Not,  Do  Something  about  the  Increase  of  Tenancy 


Response 

Northern 

Southern  White 

Negro 

Yes 

Uncertain 

No 

Not  Responding 

64 
25 
11 

74 

17 

6 

3 

73 

24 
1 
2 

Total  Number  Reporting 

687 

894 

842 

Source:  Schuler,  Social  Status  and   Farm    Tenure,  Washington:    U.S.D.A. 
Social  Research  Report  No.  IV,  April  1938,  p.  14. 
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mately  three-fourths  of  the  southern  and  two -thirds  of  the  northern 
farmers  thought  that  the  government  should  do  something  to  stop 
the  increase  in  farm  tenancy.  The  farmers  interviewed  would  do 
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687 
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894 
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842 
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as   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Fig.  110.  Percentage  of  farmers  who  say  they  would  dispose  of  hypotheti- 
cally  inherited  $500  in  specified  ways.  (Reproduced  from  Schuler,  Social  Status 
and  Farm  Tenure,  Washington,  April  1938,  p.  16.) 

something  themselves  about  the  matter  of  ownership  if  they  were  to 
have  an  increase  in  income.  This  fact  is  shown  in  Figure  110.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  farmers  would  invest  in  a  farm  or  home. 
Those  who  thought  that  more  Americans  should  own  the  farms  they 
operate  believed  that  land  and  home  ownership  furnish  a  basis  for 
the  development  of  a  more  permanent  and  stable  society. 

If  renters  were  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  become  owners,  what 
changes  would  they  make?  Table  22  indicates  what  non-o^vners  in 
the  Corn,  Cotton,  and  Tobacco  Belts  said  they  would  do.  Of  course, 
saying  and  doing  are  two  different  things,  but,  as  indicated  above,  we 
know  that  owners  actually  do  preserve  their  soil  and  improve  their 
properties  more  than  renters  do.  That  the  agricultural  ladder  is  still 
functioning,  even  though  imperfectly,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
three  out  of  five  northern  and  two  out  of  every  five  southern  farmers 
were  in  a  higher  status  when  Schuler  made  his  study  than  they  were 
when  they  began  farming.  Some  had  slipped  down  the  ladder;  in  the 
northern  Com  Belt,  two  out  of  every  hundred  had  lower  status  at  the 
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time  of  the  study  than  when  they  began  farming.  In  the  South,  for 
both  Negroes  and  whites,  the  comparable  number  who  had  shpped 
down  the  ladder  was  eight  out  of  every  hundred.** 

TABLE  22 

Percentages  of  Non-Owners  Saying  They  Would  Run  Farm  Differently 
if  They  Owned  It,  Who  Specify  Various  Types  of  Changes 


Type  of  Change 

Northern 

Southern 
White 

Negro 

Improve  soil  by  rotation,  legumes,  etc. 
Improve  soil  by  tiling,  terracing,  etc. 
Increase  growth  of  food-feed 
Improve/increase  livestock 
Improve  condition  of  tenants/laborers 
"Improve/build  up  the  place" 
All  others 

60 
6 

7 

20 

7 

29 
20 
10 

2 

2 

9 

28 

17 

16 

31 

3 

3 

6 

24 

Total  Number  Reporting 

146 

221 

356 

Source:  Schuler,  Social  Status  and  Farm    Tenure,  Washington: 
Social  Research  Report  No.  IV,  April  1938,  p.  39. 
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Hired  Labor.  Equally  as  significant  as  the  increase  in  tenancy  is 
the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  hired  laborers  in  agriculture.  This 
increase  is  related  to  the  expanded  size  of  holding  and,  as  Smith 
points  out,  the  croppers  and  some  renters  in  the  South  who  exercise 
very  few  entrepreneural  functions  are  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
hired  laborers.*^ 

Farm  operators  and  their  families  account  for  almost  four-fifths  of 
all  agricultural  workers.  How  much  agriculture  differs  from  other  in- 
dustries is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  over  half  of  all  farm  workers 
are  self-employed,  that  is,  farm  operators.  In  most  other  industries 
the  majority  of  the  workers  are  employees.  Of  the  total  number  of 
non-operators  working  on  farms,  about  half  are  hired  laborers  and 
half  unpaid  members  of  the  farm  operator's  family.  In  no  other  im- 
portant industry  is  there  as  large  a  proportion  of  unpaid  family  work- 
ers. In  agriculture,  unpaid  family  workers  amount  to  about  one-fifth 
of  the  total  working  force.  Two-thirds  of  the  farmers  who  hire  labor- 
ers hire  only  a  few  and  for  a  short  time.  Such  farmers,  plus  those  who 


•**  Schuler,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

45  Smith,  op.  cit,  pp.  279-283. 
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hire  no  labor  at  all,  operate  five-sixths  of  the  nation's  farms.  One- 
sixth  of  the  country's  farms  accounted  for  over  90  percent  of  all  hired 
farm  labor  in  1945  and  1946.  Only  about  one  percent  of  the  farmers 
in  1945  hired  as  many  as  the  equivalent  of  five  or  more  man-years. 

Studies  have  shown  that  larger  operators  pay  higher  wages  and 
require  shorter  hours  of  work  for  both  seasonal  and  year-around 
laborers  than  small  operators.  This  is  important,  since  seven-tenths  of 
aU  hired  workers  were  working  on  farms  which  employed  four  or 
more  workers  each  as  of  September  1945.  Almost  half  of  aU  farm  wage 
workers  were  employed  in  crews.  Concerning  these  facts,  Ducoff 
writes:  "Thus,  for  the  majority  of  persons  who  do  farm  wage  work, 
relations  with  their  employers  are  as  depersonalized  as  they  are  in 
non-agricultural  industries,  even  though  this  is  not  the  case  for  some 
fraction  of  the  year-round  hired  workers,  and  for  some  workers  who 
are  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  farm  operator.  .  .  .  Often  a 
labor  contractor  acts  as  an  intermediary  agent,  eliminating  entirely 
direct  contact  between  grower  and  worker."**^  Despite  the  impersonal 
nature  of  operator-laborer  relationships,  the  laborers  have  not  union- 
ized. The  wide  distribution  and  high  mobility  of  farm  workers  have 
deterred  not  only  unionization  but  also  coverage  under  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  other  Social  Security  measures. 

In  Michigan  during  1943,  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  farm  labor 
demands  of  all  types  ranged  from  138,943  in  December  to  315,950  in 
June.*^  During  both  periods,  family  workers  accounted  for  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  labor  supply.  Even  with  the  tremendous  influx 
of  seasonal  workers  into  the  state,  the  same  proportion  of  family 
workers  was  maintained. 

About  four  out  of  ten  farms  report  using  hired  labor.  Most  of  the 
hired  labor  is  seasonal,  requiring  that  the  labor  "follow  the  harvest." 
As  agriculture  has  been  increasingly  mechanized,  the  demands  for 


^^  Louis  J.  Ducoff,  "Farm  Laborers,"  in  Taylor  et  ah,  op.  cit.,  p.  291.  The 
present  writers  have  relied  heavily  upon  this  chapter  for  statistical  data.  We  feel 
that  it  represents  some  of  the  best  and  most  effectively  presented  materials  availa- 
ble on  farm  labor  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  of  the  proportions  of  hired 
labor  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  families  classified  as  share- 
croppers are  in  reality  farm  laborers.  See  Harold  Hoffsommer,  "Social  Aspects 
of  Farm  Labor  in  the  South,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  December  1938, 
pp.  434^45. 

^''^  A.  B.  Love,  "Michigan  Emergency  Farm  Labor  Program,  1943,"  Mimeo- 
graphed Report,  Michigan  State  College. 
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various  types  of  transient  labor  have  been  reduced,*^  but  many  spe- 
cialty crops  still  require  large  numbers  of  laborers  for  short  periods. 
The  Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  demands  some  35,000  workers  in 
September  to  harvest  the  hops.  In  the  winter  months  only  400  to  500 
workers  are  needed.*^ 

The  seasonal  farm-labor  needs  in  Michigan  are  indicated  in  Figure 
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Fig.  111.  Estimated  seasonal  labor  reqmrements 
in  Michigan,  1943.  June  and  July  represent  one  peak 
in  labor  requirements;  September  and  October  an- 
other. Seasonal  needs  in  other  areas  have  different 
peak  periods.  (Data  from  A.  B.  Love,  Michigan  Emer-  , 

gency  Farm  Labor  Program,  1943,  Mimeographed 
Report,  Michigan  State  College.) 

111.  June,  July,  September,  and  October  are  the  peak  months,  while 
the  seasonal  supply  of  work  falls  off  sharply  in  December,  January, 
and  February.^"  This  particular  pattern  is  closely  identified  with  the 
type  of  agriculture— in  the  case  of  Michigan,  with  fruit  and  sugar 
beets  in  particular. 

Two  major  streams  of  migrants  filter  into  Michigan;  namely  Mexi- 
cans from  Texas  and  'Okies'  from  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas. 


*8  For  a  discussion  of  recent  trends  in  mechanization  of  agriculture,  see  B.  O. 
Williams,  "The  Impact  of  Mechanization  of  Agriculture  on  the  Farm  Popula- 
tion of  the  South,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  September  1939,  pp.  300-314. 

49  Paul  H.  Landis,  Rural  Life  in  Process,  New  York:  McGraw-HiU  Book  Com- 
pany, 1948,  p.  448. 

^°  Love,  op.  cit. 
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Normally  about  15,000  migrants  from  the  'Ozarks'  come  to  Michigan 
each  year  to  harvest  fruit.  They  arrive  in  Southwestern  Michigan  in 
June  for  asparagus,  strawberries  and  raspberries,  and  follow  the  cherry 
ripening  period  up  the  western  side  of  Michigan  to  the  Grand  Traverse 
cherry  area,  arriving  there  in  mid- July.  They  then  start  south,  harvest- 
ing snap  beans,  cucumbers  and  apples  from  mid- July  to  late  October. 

Their  efforts  are  supplemented  by  approximately  20,000  Vacationists' 
from  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  who  earn  vacation  expenses  harvest- 
ing fruit  thru-out  the  summer.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  truck  and  vegetable 
crops  in  Michigan  are  grown,  cultivated,  and  harvested  as  a  result  of  the 
sugar  beet  industry.  Approximately  14,000  Mexicans  from  Texas  are 
needed  to  block,  thin  and  harvest  our  sugar  beet  crop.  Blocking  and 
thinning  are  completed  by  mid-July  and  harvest  starts  usually  about 
October  Ist.^^ 

A  detailed  study  of  the  migratory  sugar  beet  workers  in  Michigan 
has  been  made  by  Thaden.^-  He  found  that  more  than  12,000  Michi- 
gan families  produce  sugar  beets,  a  larger  number  than  in  any  other 
state.  Approximately  four-fifths  of  the  Michigan  growers  hire  work- 
ers especially  for  sugar  beet  production;  the  majority  are  Mexicans 
from  Texas.  According  to  Thaden,  the  mean  age  of  the  Michigan 
beet  worker  was  28.6  years.  The  17-year-olds  were  most  numerous, 
followed  by  those  19,  18,  and  16  years,  respectively.  There  were  4.4 
beet  workers  per  family. 

In  a  study  of  migratory  workers  in  Michigan,  Gibson^^  found  that 
three  out  of  four  of  the  seasonal  workers  from  outside  the  state  liked 
work  that  required  moving  from  job  to  job.  Most  of  these  laborers 
had  a  well-established  route  from  state  to  state  and  within  Michigan. 
Eighty  per  cent  said  that  they  had  never  worked  in  more  than  five 
states. 

The  main  lines  of  movement  of  the  nation's  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  million  mobile  agricultural  workers  are  presented  in  Figure  112. 
The  prolific  peoples  of  the  South  and  the  Spanish-speaking  South- 
west furnish  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  the  transient  labor. 
Figure  113  indicates  the  areas  of  high  utilization  of  hired  laborers. 
Because  of  the  faulty  classification  of  southern  farmers,  the  South  is 


^1  Love,  op.  cit. 

^~  J.  F.  Thaden,  Migratory  Beet  Workers  in  Michigan,  East  Lansing:  Michigan 
AES  Bulletin  319,  September  1942,  pp.  45-47. 

53  Duane  L.  Gibson,  "The  Migrant  Farm  Worker  in  Michigan,"  December 
1947  (unpublished  manuscript). 
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Fig.  112.  Principal  cvirrents  of  migratory  farm  laborers  in  the  United  States. 
(Reproduced  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 
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under-represented,  but  in  other  areas  in  the  western  and  southwest- 
ern sections  where  cotton,  fruit,  and  sugar  production  are  important, 
hired  laborers  form  a  large  part  of  the  agricultural  population.  In 
California,  the  state  with  the  greatest  farm  labor  population,  over 
half  of  the  persons  employed  in  agriculture  are  farm  laborers  because 
of  the  numerous  large  holdings  and  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  crops. 
Those  who  lament  the  passing  of  what  has  here  been  referred  to  as 
familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  type  of  society,  recall  when  the  farm 
laborer  outside  the  Cotton  Belt  was  not  a  mere  wage  hand.  Social 
distance  between  farmer  and  laborer  was  small,  the  laborer  being 
treated  as  a  member  of  the  family.  The  laborer  and  the  members  of 
the  farm  family  ate  at  the  same  table  and  slept  under  the  same  roof.^* 
Then  the  status  of  farm  laborer  was  a  rung  on  the  agricultural  ladder 
to  ownership,  a  condition  which  is  no  longer  true.  It  was  not  infre- 
quent that  a  laborer  married  the  owner's  daughter  and  thus  came  to 
have  part  interest  in  the  enterprise.  Actually,  the  farm  laborer  is  still 
treated  as  a  member  of  the  family  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In 
1945,  2,320,000  farm  households  reported  a  farm  wage  earner  living 
in  the  household.^^ 

SUMMARY 

Throughout  the  rural  cultures  of  the  world,  man's  relation  and  at- 
titude to  the  land  he  tills  must  be  understood  if  the  culture  is  to  be 
correctly  interpreted.  Modern  technicians,  often  unfamiliar  with  the 
tenure  systems  of  our  forefathers,  lack  perspective  in  interpreting  the 
continued  loss  of  the  operator's  equity  in  the  land.  When  the  con- 
tractual Gesellschaft  began  to  prevail  in  the  Western  world,  men  and 
land  became  means  to  an  end  rather  than  ends  in  and  of  themselves. 
The  stronger  the  foundation  of  the  independent  family  farm,  the  less 
likely  is  the  culture  to  give  way  to  the  philosophy  that  machines,  men, 


5*  Landis,  op.  cit.,  p.  446,  and  Ducoff,  op.  cit.,  p.  284. 

s^  See  Louis  J.  DucofF  and  Margaret  Jarman  Hagood,  Employment  and  Wages 
of  the  Hired  Farm  Working  Force  in  1945,  Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  June  1946, 
pp.  4  and  23.  Although  this  report  does  not  indicate  the  proportion  actually  re- 
siding with  the  farm  family,  it  does  show  that  many  do  not.  About  20  percent 
of  the  farm  wage  workers  in  1945  were  living  in  rural  areas  but  not  on  a  farm. 
"These,"  the  report  says,  "included  persons  living  in  hamlets  and  villages  up  to 
2,500  population,  and  also  many  persons  living  in  the  'string-town'  developments 
which  stretch  out  along  the  sides  of  highways  in  many  parts  of  the  country."  An 
additional  10  percent  lived  in  cities  and  towns. 
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and  land  are  all,  equally  and  under  all  conditions,  to  be  considered 
a  means  to  an  end. 

The  increasing  number  of  seasonal  and  transient  laborers  who  are 
becoming  a  part  of  the  agricultural  scene  is  related  to  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  non-family  farm  economy.  Many  social  scientists 
would  prefer  limitations  to  be  placed  upon  the  freedom  of  contract 
rather  than  to  see  growing  armies  of  tenant  farmers  and  farm  labor- 
ers. Many  would  rather  see  modest  farm  incomes  and  family  owner- 
ship. Rural  sociologists  and  agricultural  economists  have  been  asked 
whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  following  statement:  "The 
small  family-sized  farm,  operated  by  an  owner-farmer  even  though 
he  has  only  a  small  cash  income,  should  be  the  goal  of  American  agri- 
culture." To  this  71  percent  of  the  rural  sociologists  and  41  percent  of 
the  agricultural  economists  agreed. 


CHAPTER  10 

THE  BASIS  AND  MEASUREMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  STRATA 

WHY  DISCUSS  HIERARCHICAL  STRATA? 

This  and  the  succeeding  chapter  deal  with  hierarchical  strata. 
These  are  strata  that  result  from  diflferential  attitudes  of  people  to- 
ward one  another.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  1,  one  of  the  chief  elements 
of  any  social  system  is  a  consensus  of  how  people  should  be  ranked. 
Frequently,  rural  more  than  urban  people  deny  the  existence  of  social 
stratification  and  classes  among  their  neighbors.  Nevertheless,  any 
competent  observer  soon  finds  that  in  all  communities  some  persons 
are  accorded  more  respect  and  are  more  frequently  shown  deference 
than  others.  Regardless  of  how  vehemently  people  in  a  given  society 
are  proclaimed  to  be  equal,  careful  study  will  always  reveal  differ- 
ences in  rights,  authority,  privileges,  responsibilities,  and  prestige. 
Differential  treatment  will  be  accorded  normal  individuals  in  most 
situations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  treatment  of  abnormal  individuals 
such  as  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  and  the  outlawed.  The  nature 
of  the  stratification  will  vary  from  region  to  region  and  from  com- 
munity to  community.  But  no  one  who  must  work  with  people  can 
afford  not  to  know  the  bases  of  stratification  and  who  is  who  in 
the  status  system. 

Whether  one  is  trying  to  organize  a  soil  conservation  district,  re- 
organize a  school,  gain  acceptance  of  a  new  variety  of  seed  com,  or 
sell  insurance,  the  success  of  one's  campaign  will  depend  in  part  upon 
appealing  to  the  people  of  the  different  strata  in  terms  of  their  par- 
ticular values  and  symbols.  In  some  settings  acceptance  by  the  most 
respected  or  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  community  assures  gen- 
eral acceptance.  In  other  settings  this  is  less  likely  to  be  the  case.  The 
communication  system  of  communities  as  related  to  the  various  social 
strata  is  important. 

Factors  Related  to  Stratification  and  Its  Obviousness.^  If  the  stu- 


1  For  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  stratification  and  its  relation  to  class  see  Pitirim 
Sorokin,  Society,  Culture  and  Fersonality—TJieir  Structure  and  Dynamics,  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947,  pp.  376-379. 
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dent  of  social  stratification  confines  his  attention  to  one  social  system 
such  as  a  rural  consolidated  school,  a  bombing  crew,  a  football  team, 
a  rural  cooperative,  or  a  small  factory,  he  does  not  find  it  so  difficult 
to  determine  the  basis  members  use  in  ranking  one  another  as  it  is 
to  determine  how  people  are  ranked  by  society  at  large.  If  the  social 
system  is  large  enough  to  require  division  of  labor,  but  is  small 
enough  to  allow  one  individual  to  know  every  other  individual  per- 
sonally, and  if  the  units  of  interaction  that  compose  the  system  are 
few,  each  member  can  and  does  compare  himself  with  the  other 
members.  On  college  athletic  teams,  for  example,  players  may  turn 
in  their  suits  if  the  coach  continually  underrates  them  and  overrates 
others  in  playing  ability.  In  a  social  system  such  as  an  athletic  team, 
the  most  important  basis  for  ranking  is  usually  playing  ability,  or  what 
in  other  systems  might  be  called  technical  competence.  In  a  game 
such  as  baseball,  the  batting  average  represents  a  definite  index  of 
achievement  just  as  errors  represent  an  index  of  the  failure  to  per- 
form. 

The  ease  with  which  one  can  place  or  rank  people  in  a  system  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  system  alone.  If  the  objectives  or 
goals  of  the  system  are  specific,  such  as  those  for  the  athletic  team, 
it  is  much  easier  for  an  individual  to  compare  his  qualities  or  playing 
ability  with  those  of  others  than  when  objectives  are  less  specific, 
such  as  those  in  an  Old  Order  Amish  community.^  In  the  latter  case, 
the  value  orientation  of  the  system  goes  far  beyond  that  of  attaining 
specific  measurable  objectives.  Moral  considerations  play  a  much 
more  important  role  than  in  most  systems.  Hence,  one  is  ranked  in 
accordance  with  one's  conformity  to  and  acceptance  of  the  law-norms 
of  a  system  which  place  great  emphasis  on  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong.  The  Amishman  who  first  installs  an  electric  fence,  buys  a 
power  washing  machine,  or  adopts  other  new  gadgets  which  have 
been  tabooed  will  probably  have  a  lower  standing  than  others  who 
are  more  concerned  with  "being  right  with  God"  and  "avoiding  the 
unequal  yoke."  Those  who  become  worldly  ordinarily  bring  the  in- 
dignation of  the  community  down  upon  them  and  are  "shunned." 

In  general,  the  status  patterns  of  systems  that  have  a  high  and  in- 
tense rate  of  interaction  among  the  members  are  more  easily  per- 
ceived than  are  those  in  which  there  is  little  interaction.  When  ac- 

2  See  Walter  M.  Kollmorgen,  Culture  of  a  Contemporary  Rural  Community, 
The  Old  Order  Amish  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennstjlvania,  Rural  Life  Studies  4, 
Washington  U.S.D.A.,  September  1942. 
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tivity  is  carried  out  in  sets,  when  new  things  are  continuously  under- 
taken, or  when  those  in  authority  must  be  frequently  consulted,  one 
can  more  easily  determine  the  ranking  of  individuals  than  when  in- 
teraction is  infrequent  and  lacks  intensity.  Thus  it  would  not  ordi- 
narily be  difficult  to  determine  rank  and  status  in  crisis  situations.  If 
the  irrigation  dam  were  being  washed  out  in  a  Spanish-speaking  vil- 
lage of  the  Southwest,  or  if  new  national  legislation  threatened  to 
take  the  Amish  boys  into  military  service,  the  status  system  would  be 
revealed.  In  a  dry-land,  Spanish-speaking  village,  the  dam  and  the 
water  it  furnishes  are  the  basis  of  existence.  The  Amish  are  conscien- 
tious objectors  and  it  is  against  their  moral  principles  to  engage  in 
any  non-rural  activity.  The  prospect  of  having  to  do  these  immoral 
things  involves  deeply-rooted  sentiments  and  arouses  intense  feel- 
ings. On  the  rational  level,  the  Amish  know  that  if  their  boys  are  taken 
into  service  they  will  never  be  good  Amish  again.  In  these  crisis  situa- 
tions, the  high  rate  of  interaction  among  the  members  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  observer  to  see  who  is  who  in  the  system. 

Bases  for  Ranking — Authority  and  Power.  Authority  or  the  right 
to  influence  or  censor  the  behavior  of  others  may  be  legitimized, 
depersonalized,  and  assigned  to  an  "oflBce."  When  authority  is  of  this 
variety— that  is,  a  certain  prescribed  rank  with  its  accompanying 
privileges— rights  and  respect  will  be  accorded  to  the  holder  of  the 
oflSce  regardless  of  who  it  may  be.  In  some  social  systems,  such  as  the 
army,  the  right  to  influence  or  to  censor  others  is  quite  depersonalized, 
whereas  in  systems  that  are  more  spontaneously  organized,  such  as 
boys'  gangs,  rank  is  more  subjective  and  wiU  depend  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent upon  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  individual.  It  mav  de- 
pend upon  physical  strength.  Such  influence,  if  not  institutionalized 
and  made  legitimate,  may  be  called  power.^  The  office,  of  course,  may 
require  that  its  incumbent  have  certain  prescribed  qualifications,  so 
that  it  makes  very  little  difference  when  the  holders  change.  There 
are  no  social  systems  in  which  some  individuals  do  not  have  more 
rights  than  others. 

Ascribed  versus  Achieved  Status.*  Linton  distinguished  between 


3  See  Talcott  Parsons,  "An  Analytical  Approach  to  the  Theory  of  Social  Strati- 
fication," American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  6,  May  1940,  pp.  841- 
862. 

4  Ralph  Linton,  The  Study  of  Man,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Com- 
pany, 1936,  pp.  113-131. 
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two  types  of  status,  that  which  is  ascribed  and  that  which  is  achieved. 
Ascribed  statuses  are  accorded  individuals  without  reference  to  their 
differences  in  abihty.  They  may  be  anticipated  and  may  be  trained 
for  from  the  moment  the  person  is  born.  Achieved  statuses,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  assigned  from  birth  but  are  left  open  to  be  filled 
by  those  able  to  compete  for  them. 

The  Family  ^The  status  of  the  father  in  a  family  is  ascribed.  Fur- 
thermore, many  societies  in  which  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like 
agencies  and  associations  predominate  have  many  other  statuses 
which  are  ascribed  and  not  achieved.  It  is  necessary  to  be  from  the 
right  family  in  order  to  be  endowed  with  certain  status.  This  situation 
is  not  peculiar  alone  to  the  king,  queen,  and  various  other  royalty. 
Memberships  in  certain  clubs  are  reserved  for  people  of  prescribed 
family  connections.  In  many  societies  most  of  the  important  oflBces 
are  hereditary.  The  family  of  orientation  into  which  one  is  born 
prescribes  one's  status.  In  no  society  is  the  family  system  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  in  determining  one's  rank  and  status.  We  may 
say,  therefore,  that  one  basis  for  status  is  the  family  into  which  one  is 
bom,  married,  or  adopted.  Such  status  is  ascribed. 

Property'^' Another  basis  for  status  is  property.  Property  gives  one 
status  because  it  is  desired  by  others  for  its  utility,  or  because  it  is  ac- 
cepted by  others  as  a  symbol  of  status  for  the  possessor.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  people  who  have  property  rank  above  those  who 
do  not  is  the  potential  purchasing  power  or  control  over  human 
activity  that  property  represents.  A  million  dollars  in  the  bank  mav 
or  may  not  be  used  by  its  possessor.  It  can  be  used  to  change  men's 
lives  or  to  change  society  in  substantial  ways.  Many  studies  prove  that 
the  strategic  use  of  moderate  amounts  of  money  at  election  time  may 
swing  the  vote  one  way  or  the  other.^  Some  offices  and  their  incum- 
bents, of  course,  are  so  insulated  by  safeguards  such  as  an  institu- 
tionalized means  of  appointment  that  they  are  not  subject  to  pressure 
from  the  power  of  wealth  or  a  possible  shfft  of  votes.  The  positions 
of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  example,  are  relatively  but 
not  completely  immune  from  such  pressures. 

Power  and  Authority.  Although  wealth  in  the  modern,  capitalistic 
societies  may  furnish  a  basis  for  power,  it  seems  to  the  authors  that 


^  See  D.  H.  Kurtzman,  Methods  of  Controlling  Votes  in  Philadelphia,  Phila- 
delphia: University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1935;  also  Harold  F.  Gosnell,  Machine 
Politics:  Chicago  Model,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937. 
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the  greatest  weakness  of  the  Marxian  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
present-day  Russian  communists,  is  the  failure  to  realize  that  elimi- 
nation of  personal  property  cannot  change  the  basic  interaction  pat- 
tern of  society,  which  makes  for  differences  in  authority.  A  person  in 
a  key  position  on  any  of  the  various  sociometric  charts  included  in 
this  and  in  other  chapters  would  probably  hold  a  key  position 
whether  the  society  allowed  private  property  or  not.  Wealth  may  in- 
crease one's  authority  and  permit  its  perpetuation,  but  its  function  is 
chiefly  symbolic.  The  important  consideration  is  the  social  structure 
and  the  interaction  pattern.  If  individuals  do  not  own  or  control  dol- 
lars and  factories,  they  will  use  other  means.  Of  greatest  importance 
is  the  number  of  persons  one  can  influence.  He  who  controls  people 
controls  all.  This  holds  for  all  types  of  society:  folk  and  civihzation, 
rural  and  urban.  Authority  is  usually  considered  the  legitimized  right 
to  influence  others;  power  is  influence  which  is  not  legitimized. 

Personal  Qualities  and  Achievements.  Social  systems  single  out 
qualities  and  achievements  of  individuals  which  entitle  them  to 
status.  Speed  and  shiftiness  are  necessary  to  the  backfield  football 
player.  Attractiveness  accords  status  to  young  women  in  most  so- 
cieties. Being  of  the  male  sex  in  some  societies  means  that  one  will 
have  higher  status  than  if  one  were  of  female  sex;  in  other  societies 
it  may  be  the  reverse.  In  some  societies  old  age  accords  more  respect 
than  in  other  societies.  In  some  societies  one  has  full  status  only  after 
the  rites  preceding  adulthood.  And  some  disparage  the  peasant  as 
rustic,  rude,  bucolic,  impolite,  and  place  prestige  on  the  urban  quali- 
ties which  are  considered  urbane,  polite,  and  civil.^ 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  status  is  described  as  being  either 
ascribed  or  achieved  or  both.  It  has  also  been  indicated  that  it  may  be 
based  on  any  one  or  any  combination  of  the  following:  (1)  relation 
to  a  family;  (2)  possession  of  property;  (3)  possession  of  authority  or 
power;  (4)  personal  qualities  or  achievements;  and  ( 5)  acceptance  of 
the  value  orientation  of  the  social  system,  including  the  norms  and 


^  Ralph  Linton,  "Age  and  Sex  Categories,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol. 
VII,  No.  5,  October  1942,  pp.  589-603,  and  Talcott  Parsons,  "Age  and  Sex  in 
the  Social  Structure  of  the  United  States,"  American  Sociological  Review,  \^ol. 
VII,  No.  5,  October  1942,  pp.  604-616.  Linton  makes  the  point  that  in  all  so- 
cieties there  is  differential  ranking  for  at  least  the  following  groups :  infants,  boys, 
girls,  adult  men,  adult  women,  old  men,  and  old  women.  In  some  societies  tliere 
are  many  more  age  groups. 
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goals.'^  The  influence  of  these  items  upon  social  status  is  much  more 
apparent  to  an  observer  in  a  small  system,  even  though  the  range  in 
rank  may  not  be  so  great.^ 

The  smaller  the  system  and  the  more  homogeneous  the  members 
with  regard  to  value  orientation,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  rank  and 
status  of  members  will  vary  greatly.  Sorokin  has  made  a  case  for  the 
thesis  that  "among  many  forces  which  facilitate  political  stratifica- 
tion, an  enlargement  of  the  size  of  a  body  politic  and  of  the  hetero- 
geneity of  its  population  plays  an  important  part."^ 

STATUS  AS  A  GENERAL  CONCEPT 
The  status  of  individuals  in  modern  communities,  as  it  reflects  an 
over-all  rating,  not  the  rating  of  one  system  alone,  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention.  In  an  attempt  to  describe  the  status  system  as 
reflected  in  social  classes,  Warner  and  his  school  have  studied  com- 
munities in  New  England,^"  the  Deep  South,"  the  Middlewest,^^  and 
the  Southwest.^3  Mifls^*  has  condemned  Warner's  general  approach 

7  It  is  admitted  that  some  great  men  have  achieved  status  through  striking  off 
and  using  their  authority  and  prestige  to  establish  new  goals  and  norms.  This  is, 
however,  not  possible  unless  the  person  has  some  of  the  other  bases  of  prestige; 
a  new  integration  of  what  Sorokin  calls  law  norms  must  be  established  if  such 
a  leader  is  to  retain  status. 

8  Kingsley  Davis  and  Wilbert  E.  Moore,  "Some  Principles  of  Stratification, 
American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  April  1945,  pp.  242-249.  For  an 
interesting  attempt  to  evaluate  the  important  personal  characteristics  which  fur- 
nish the  basis  for  status  in  a  small  factory  see  Delbert  C.  Miller,  "The  Social  Fac- 
tors of  the  Work  Situation,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  June 
1946,  pp.  300-314. 

9  Pitirim  Sorokin,  Social  Mobility,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1927,  p.  94. 

10  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern  Commu- 
nity, New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1941;  and  The  Status  System  of  a  Mod- 
ern Community,  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1941. 

11  Allison  Davis,  Burleigh  B.  Gardner,  and  Mary  R.  Gardner,  Deep  South,  Chi- 
cago: University  of  Chicago  Press,  1941. 

12  Evon  Z.  Vogt,  Jr.,  "Social  Stratification  in  the  Rural  Middlewest:  A  Struc- 
tural Analysis,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4,  December  1947,  pp.  364-375. 

13  See  Donovan  Senter's  chart  reproduced  in  Charles  P.  Loomis,  "A  Coop- 
erative Health  Association  in  Spanish  Speaking  Villages,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  April  1945,  pp.  152-153. 

14  See  review  of  C.  Wright  Mills,  "The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern  Community," 
American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  April  1942,  pp.  263-271.  Mills 
criticizes  Warner's  definition  of  class  as  "Two  or  more  orders  of  people  who  are 
believed  to  be,  and  are  accordingly  ranked  by  the  members  of  the  community, 
in  socially  superior  and  inferior  positions."  The  chief  criticism  is  that  the  defi- 
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to  the  study  of  class  because  he  allegedly  makes  it  a  "sponge  word." 
Although  most  of  the  studies  of  status  and  class  seem  to  have  a 
middle-class  bias/^  it  is  diflBcult  to  conceive  of  the  possibility  of 
studying  social  status  without  accounting  for  the  means  used  by  the 
people  themselves  as  they  rate  one  another.  Certainly  the  man  in  the 
street  rates  his  fellows  by  the  sponge  method,  i.e.,  using  many  charac- 
teristics. Intuitive  rating  by  scientists  should  be  condemned,  but  any 
effort  to  ascertain  how  people  rate  their  fellows  in  everyday  life  is 
certainly  a  legitimate  field  of  research. 

Caste,  Estate,  and  Class  as  a  Continuum.^*'  Traveling  through  the 
world  today,  even  the  untrained  observer  sees  great  differences  in 
the  ways  individuals  attain  status.  In  caste  systems  such  as  that  in 
India,  in  the  southern  states  and  elsewhere,  a  considerable  part  of 
one's  status  is  determined  at  birth  and  cannot  be  changed.  In  the 
caste  system,  no  achievement  can  ordinarily  alter  one's  position,  since 
one  cannot  rise  or  fall.  Caste  systems  may  be  characterized  by  ex- 
ogamy, occupational  requirements,  segregation,  distinguishing  caste 
dress,  possessions,  and  fixed  requirements  concerning  eating  and 
other  intimate  associations. 

Estates.  Although  no  Western  nation  has  a  true  caste  system  that 

nition  does  not  have  "one-dimensionality"  but  rather  uses  class  as  a  word  which 
swallows  economic  gradations,  prestige,  and  power  or  "who  can  be  expected  to 
obey  whom  in  what  situations."  The  present  writers  submit  tliat  these  considera- 
tions can  be  apphed  separately,  but  when  John  Jones  reacts  to  John  Smith,  he 
does  not  react  to  him  solely  as  a  $5,000-a-year-man,  solely  as  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  or  solely  as  a  home-owner.  The  authors  believe  that  tlie  ideal  would 
be  to  have  objective  ratings  of  each  person  in  the  community  by  all  otliers  in 
terms  of  as  objective  and  meaningful  criteria  and  operational  methods  as  pos- 
sible. The  ratings  should  represent  the  individual's  own  spontaneous  ranking, 
whether  based  upon  one-dimensionality  or  the  sponge  approach.  Afterwards  tlie 
analysis  should  include  both  one-dimensional  approaches  and  such  typological 
approaches  as  used  by  Max  Weber,  Ferdinand  Toennies,  and  otliers.  The  final 
test  is  the  utility  of  the  approach  in  understanding,  prediction,  and  control.  As 
stated  later,  the  authors  believe  Mills'  criticism  of  Warner's  approach  is  not 
as  significant  as  their  own  because  Warner  does  offer  a  satisfactory  operational 
method  of  ascertaining  the  relative  class  status  of  one  or  a  number  of  individuals. 

15  Kurt  H.  Wolff,  "A  Methodological  Note  on  The  Empirical  Establishment  of 
Culture  Patterns,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  April  1945,  pp. 
176-184. 

1^  See  John  F.  Cuber,  Sociology,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
Inc.,  1947,  pp.  367-383.  See  also  Kingsley  Davis  and  Wilbert  E.  Moore,  op.  cit., 
pp.  242-249.  The  latter  writers  point  to  the  "danger  of  trying  to  classify  whole 
societies  under  such  rubrics  as  caste,  feudal,  or  open  class.  ..." 
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places  persons  at  birth  in  positions  above  which  they  cannot  chmb 
or  below  which  they  cannot  fall,  the  class  system  of  Europe,  areas  in 
Latin  America,  and  the  Eastern  world  places  persons  in  broad  classes 
or  estates  which  may  be  changed  or  into  which  persons  may  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  according  to  fixed  rules  and  rites  of  passage.  Sons  of 
peons  and  serfs  have  been  known  to  achieve  high  status,  but  such  is 
not  the  rule.  The  different  estates,  or  staende,  as  they  are  called  in 
Germany,  specify  the  roles,  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of 
their  members,  and  institutionalize  the  means  of  entry  or  expulsion  by 
a  kind  of  ritual.  Status  is  largely  ascribed  but  less  completely  than  in 
a  caste  system.^^  The  estates  are  usually  associated  with  hereditary 
nobility,  freemen,  and  serfs.  The  system  is  known  only  in  relatively 
rural  societies  and  seems  to  have  been  broken  down  by  the  growth 
of  modern  business,  commerce,  and  industry. 

Open  Class.  As  used  here,  an  open-class  system  is  a  theoretically 
possible  system  in  which  all  persons  find  their  places  according  to 
the  skills  required  by  the  roles  to  which  they  aspire.  Other  things 
being  equal,  urban  culture  will  have  more  features  of  the  open-class 
system  than  will  the  surrounding  rural  area.  Where  the  open-class 
system  prevails,  such  matters  as  the  family  into  which  one  is  born, 
"color  or  previous  servitude,"  class  position,  age,  sex,  and  similar 
factors  have  no  bearing  on  one's  status  except  as  they  might  interfere 
with  one's  technical  competence  in  performing  the  duties  required 
by  one's  role  in  the  larger  society.  Of  course,  no  such  completely  open- 
class  society  exists;  but  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  white  race 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  urbanized  or  commercialized 
farming  areas,  probably  comes  nearer  to  having  an  open-class  sys- 
tem than  does  any  other. ^®  Actually,  there  is  good  evidence  to  indicate 
that  if  such  a  society  did  exist,  the  family  would  be  very  weak.  If  men, 
women,  and  children  were  ranked  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  compe- 
tence in  the  productive  agencies  of  the  present  time,  the  social  sys- 
tem of  the  family  would  have  difficulty  maintaining  a  uniform  status 
system.  The  women  who  outrank  their  husbands  or  children  who 
outrank  their  parents  are  not  likely  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  per- 


1^  See  Ferdinand  Toennies,  Staende  und  Klassen,  Stuttgart:  Ferdinand  Enke 
Verlag,  1931,  pp.  617-638.  Here  Toennies  characterizes  the  estate  as  being  a 
Gemeinschaft-like  collective,  and  class  as  Gesellschaft-like.  See  also  Max  Weber's 
treatment  of  these  status  groups:  Max  Weber,  Wirtschaft  und  Gesellschaft, 
Tubingen:  Mohr,  1922,  pp.  130-140;  179-180;  and  724-752. 

18  Cuber,  op.  cit.,  pp.  374-375. 
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sons  whom  they  outrank.^''  Where,  as  in  the  family  farm  economy, 
the  productive  and  kinship  systems  are  one  and  the  same,  conflicts 
involved  in  various  standards  for  status  of  the  two  systems  are  recon- 
ciled. 

The  Theory  of  Class  Struggle.  Since  the  two  most  powerful  nations 
have  contrasting  views  about  the  development  of  social  status  sys- 
tems, the  subject  requires  objective  study  in  order  that  future  policy 
may  be  determined,  at  least  in  part,  by  fact.  The  Marxian  theory  of 
class  struggle,  although  influenced  by  British  economists,  comes 
primarily  from  Germany,  the  birthplace  of  such  typological  concepts 
as  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft,"^  and  many  conceptual  structures 
of  Hegel,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon  Marx.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  authors  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  Marxian 
doctrine  of  class  conflict,  but  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  theory 
originated  in  a  country  where  for  many  decades  people  have  voted 
by  occupational  groups,^^  and  where  class  status  was  more  important 
to  individuals  than  in  any  other  modern  nation.  Through  historical 
study,  Marx  was  familiar  with  the  old  feudal  economy  in  Germany 
with  its  nobility,  few  free  peasants,  and  many  serfs  and  others  who 
were  attached  to  the  land  and  who  occupied  various  but  specific 
status  grades  and  ranks.  He  also  knew  the  guild  system,  with  all  the 
customary  statuses.  This  economy  was  dissolved,  as  it  was  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  and  Marx  decided  that  the  prime  mover  in  this  dissolution 
was  the  development  of  technology.  Previously,  high  status  was  ac- 
corded principally  to  the  nobility  who  controlled  the  land.  When 
machinery  became  available,  so  he  reasoned,  men  were  controlled 
by  a  new  type  of  hierarchy  based  upon  the  ownership  of  the  instru- 
ments of  production.  Marx  maintained  that  the  huergliche  Gesell- 
schaft,  or  capitalistic  middle-class  society,  the  system  of  society  which 


19  See  Parson's  indication  that  the  present  relatively  low  status  of  women  in 
the  occupational  world,  despite  the  various  opposing  movements,  persists  as  so- 
ciety's attempt  to  preserve  the  family.  Parsons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  841-862. 

20  Toennies,  who  originated  these  type  concepts,  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Marx.  See  Charles  P.  Loomis,  Fundaviental  Concepts  of  Sociology,  New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1940. 

21  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  "The  Spread  of  German  Nazism  in 
Rural  Areas,"  American  Sociological  Revieto,  Vol.  XI,  No.  6,  December  1946,  pp 
724-734;  Charles  P.  Loomis,  "Political  and  Occupational  Cleavages  in  a  Hano- 
verian Village,  Germany,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  November  1946,  pp.  316— 
333;  Theodor  Geiger,  Die  soziale  Schichtung  des  deutschcn  Volkes,  Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand  Enke  Verlag,  1932;  and  Arthur  Dix,  Die  deutschen  Reichstagswah- 
len,  1871-1930,  und  die  Wandlung  der  Volksliederung,  Tiibingen:  Mohr,  1930. 
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replaced  the  feudal  system,  would  follow  the  same  course  as  had  the 
feudal  system.  In  other  words,  he  argued  that  more  and  more  prop- 
ertyless  people  would  be  subjected  to  fewer  masters.  Marx  and  his 
school  maintained  that  the  capitalistic  society  must  continue  to  ex- 
pand and  therefore  capitalistic  countries  will  fight  imperialistic  wars 
to  dominate  foreign  markets.  This  society,  according  to  Marx,  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  and  would  ripen  and  pass  out 
of  existence  when  the  propertyless  classes  revolted  against  the  few 
weakened  capitalistic  masters.  Thereafter,  the  rule  of  the  proletariat 
would  bring  with  it  a  state  of  well-being  without  the  exploitation  of 
the  landless  and  propertyless  which  Marx  considered  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  feudal  and  capitalistic  economies,  respectively. 

According  to  this  reasoning,  stated  here  in  oversimplified  terms, 
the  farmers  and  peasants  who  possessed  their  own  instruments  of 
production  were  considered  by  Marx  and  his  followers  as  belonging 
with  the  capitalistic  elements.  Therefore,  after  the  revolution  of  the 
proletariat,  land  ownership  must  be  rooted  out  if  socialism,  which 
turns  all  instruments  of  production  and  control  over  to  the  workers, 
is  to  succeed.^^  In  Russia,  therefore,  peasants  were  liquidated  and 


22  For  a  more  favorable  view  of  Russia  and  her  relations  to  the  United  States, 
see  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin,  Russia  and  the  United  States,  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  1944.  For  a  description  of  the  Marxian  ideology  relative  to  the 
place  of  the  peasant  in  the  class  structure  and  the  increasing  concentration  of 
land  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  see  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin,  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  and 
Charles  J.  Galpin,  A  Systematic  Source  Book  in  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  Min- 
neapolis: University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1930,  pp.  373]^.  In  the  readings  cited 
in  the  source  book,  see  Henri  See  on  the  influence  of  the  nobility  on  the  origin 
of  capitalism,  pp.  419  -ff.;  for  the  Marxian  view  and  treatment  of  American  data  as 
expressed  in  the  writings  of  Nikolai  Lenin  and  J.  Schafir,  see  pp.  477  ff.;  writing 
on  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  Lenin  is  quoted  as  follows:  "The  small  en- 
terprises in  agriculture  are  decreasing  and  large  enterprises  are  being  substituted 
for  them.  ...  In  general  .  .  .  corresponding  figures  in  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry .  .  .  indicate  that  .  .  .  the  laws  that  control  both  agriculture  and  industry 
are  identical,  the  principle  tendency  in  both  being  toward  the  substitution  of 
large  enterprises  for  small  ones."  pp.  487-488.  Sorokin,  Zimmerman,  and  Galpin 
take  these  Marxian  writers  to  task,  calling  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  cyclical  fluctuation  of  the  concentration  of  land  holdings  through- 
out the  ages.  For  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  family  farm  to  compete  with  larger 
enterprises,  see  farm  management  data  from  studies  of  large  German  estates  com- 
pared with  peasant  farms  made  upon  dividing  these  estates,  discussed  in  Charles 
P.  Loomis,  The  Modern  Settlement  Movement  in  Germany,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C., 
1935.  Parts  are  reprinted  in  Charles  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organi- 
zation, East  Lansing:  State  College  Book  Store,  1945,  pp.  1-40. 
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varying  forms  of  collective  agriculture  were  established.^^  Later, 
peasants  were  allowed  a  certain  limited  amount  of  private  property. 
In  Germany,  Marx  saw  a  definite  class  structure;  but  he  did  not  fore- 
see that  the  middle  classes,  composed  of  professionals,  farmers, 
small  businessmen,  and  kindred  occupational  groups,  would  remain 
strong.  When  this  class  began  the  anti-communistic  Nazi  movement 
called  the  Volksgemeinschaft,^'^  which  threatened  Russia's  very  exis- 
tence, Russians  did  not  consider  that  the  German  movement  might 
be  merely  a  reaction  to  the  growing  power  of  an  opposing  movement 
in  Russia.  They  decided  to  be  ever  on  guard  against  what  they  con- 
sidered an  inevitable  expansion  of  the  capitalistic  economy  in  search 
for  world  domination. 

The  Social  Structure  in  the  United  States  Less  Definite.  According 
to  his  theory,  Marx  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  determine  who 
in  the  United  States  were  the  true  friends  of  the  workers.  In  describ- 
ing the  class  structure  in  Middletown,  the  Lynds  divide  the  popula- 
tion into  the  business  group  and  the  labor  group.  Where  to  place 


23  See  N.  S.  Timasheff,  "Structural  Changes  in  Rural  Russia,"  Rural  Sociology, 
Vol.  II,  No.  1,  March  1937,  pp.  10-28. 

24  Many  of  the  Nazi  ideals  are  expressed  in  their  view  of  the  ideal  rural  life. 
Under  the  Nazis  rational  methods  were  applied  in  an  attempt  to  reestablish  rural 
life  along  patterns  of  an  earlier  time,  previous  to  the  rise  of  industrialism  and 
commercialization.  Many  peasants  had  been  made  insecure  when  they  lost  their 
old  self-sufficiency  and  were  caught  up  in  the  world's  price  and  market  regime. 
See  Loomis  and  Beegle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  724-734.  For  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  Nazi  ideal  of  the  German  peasant,  see  Paul  Honigsheim,  "The  Roots  of  the 
Nazi  Concept  of  the  Ideal  German  Peasant,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  1, 
March  1947,  pp.  3-21.  Some  leaders  wished  to  remake  Germany  after  the  original 
structure  during  the  feudal  period  when  estates  and  Staende  prevailed.  They 
paraded  this  ideal  as  the  opposite  of  the  Russian  system,  maintaining  that  the 
latter  was  "World  Enemy  No.  1."  The  similarity  of  the  Nazi  and  Marxian  doc- 
trines in  certain  aspects  is  brought  out  by  the  following  quotation:  "The  German 
ideal  of  the  Volksgemeinschaft  .  .  .  apparently  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  com- 
plex social  unit  of  a  modern  nation  to  the  status  of  a  primary  group.  The  unre- 
flective  and  instinctive  participation  of  every  individual  of  the  'group  mind,'  the 
intimacy  of  social  interaction  among  all  its  members,  the  self -understood  coopera- 
tion and  complete  community  of  purpose  that  is  characteristic  of  a  primary  group, 
is  being  claimed  for  the  totahty  of  the  Volk.  However,  tlie  same  concept  underlies 
other  coUectivistic  ideologies.  In  the  Marxian  ideal  of  the  classless  society  we 
find  the  traits  immanent  in  a  primary  group  extended  to  a  larger  unit,  in  fact  to 
the  largest  social  unit  which  is  conceivable."  Quoted  from  E.  K.  Francis,  "The 
Nature  of  the  Ethnic  Group,"  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  LII,  No. 
5,  March  1947,  p.  399. 
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many  white-collar  workers,  farmers,  and  professionals  in  this  dichot- 
omy is  very  difficult  to  determine.  For  example,  in  voting  and  other 
activities,  some  clerks  and  teachers  side  with  labor,  some  with  busi- 
ness. Ordinarily,  plantation-owners  in  the  South  and  many  northern 
farmers  side  with  business,  but  in  the  past  strong  farmer-labor  move- 
ments have  united  farmer  and  labor  elements.  Thus,  the  occupational 
structure  has  been  in  such  a  state  of  flux  that  mobility,  both  geo- 
graphical and  social,  has  prevented  the  rigid  stratification  of  occu- 
pational groups.  Mills^^  found  that  white-collar  workers,  including 
those  in  salaried  professions  and  minor  managerial  positions,  clerks, 
stenographers,  and  bookkeepers,  salesmen  in  and  out  of  stores,  and 
foremen  in  industry— a  group  which  the  authors  maintain  is  the  "pace- 
setter" for  rural  society— were  not  establishing  their  own  value  orien- 
tation but  were  torn  between  the  big  business  group  on  the  one 
hand,  and  organized  labor  on  the  other. 

Very  important  also  are  the  many  sub-groups  with  various  ethnic 
backgrounds.  Although  these  groups  are  being  assimilated  at  a  rela- 
tively rapid  rate,  and  although  there  is  not  the  great  difference  in  the 
status  structure  of  old  American  and  European  ethnic  groups  that 
there  is  between  Negroes  and  whites,  the  differences  are  of  the  same 
order.  ^®  In  the  sections  to  follow,  it  will  become  clear  that  the  many 
ethnic  groups  make  it  difficult  to  describe  an  over-all  status  system. 
Such  ethnic  groups  often  form  cultural  islands  having  their  own 
status  system,  often  based  upon  principles  which  are  opposed  to  those 
upon  which  the  general  culture  is  based.  Thus,  Kaufman  and  14 
judges  rated  all  the  adult  members  of  a  rural  community  composed 
of  1,235  persons.^^  The  ethnic  groups  in  the  community  had  much 


-5  C.  Wright  Mills,  "The  Middle  Classes  in  Middle-Sized  Cities,"  American 
Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  5,  October  1946,  pp.  520-529. 

26  Using  the  Warner  categories,  Davis  and  Havighurst  place  mail-carriers  in 
the  middle  class  if  they  are  Negroes  and  in  the  lower  class  if  they  are  white.  See 
Allison  Davis  and  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  "Social  Class  and  Color  Differences  in 
Child-Rearing,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  6,  December  1946, 
pp.  698-710. 

27  As  wiU  be  indicated  later,  the  rating  procedure  employed  has  a  middle- 
class  bias.  Four  were  teachers  or  retired  teachers;  three,  students;  four,  farmers; 
and  one,  a  merchant.  This  procedure  cannot  take  the  place  of  having  all  mem- 
bers of  a  social  system  rate  all  the  others  in  the  manner  employed  in  the  Livings- 
ton and  Ionia  county  studies  in  Michigan.  See  Harold  F.  Kaufman,  Prestige 
Classes  in  a  New  York  Rural  Community,  Ithaca:  Cornell  University  AES  Memoir 
260,  March  1944. 
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lower  prestige  scores  on  the  average  than  did  the  old  Yankee  stock. 
On  many  of  the  interrelationships,  the  ethnic  groups  and  the  Yankee 
stock  behaved  differently.-^  The  Warner  study  in  a  New  England 
city^^  uncovered  further  difficulties  involved  in  placing  people  by 
social  classes  when  many  ethnic  sub-cultures  exist. 

Kaufman  found  that  the  occupational  hierarchy  of  the  township 
was  of  importance.  The  occupational  groups  rated  as  follows,  be- 
ginning with  the  highest:  professionals,  operators  of  large  businesses, 
clerical  workers  and  stenographers,  operators  of  small  businesses, 
farm  operators,  store  clerks,  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers,  un- 
skilled laborers  (non-farm),  combination  of  farm  and  non-farm  labor- 
ers, and  farm  laborers.^"  Nelson^^  summarizes  a  series  of  studies  of 
the  characteristics  and  ranking  given  to  occupational  groups.  In  all 
cases,  farmers  rank  near  the  bottom.  Haggerty  and  Nash,  in  a  study 
of  over  6,000  village  children  in  New  York  state,  found  that  the 
median  IQ  varied  directly  with  the  occupation  of  the  fathers.  The 
professionals  were  at  the  top,  followed  by  business  and  clerical, 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  wage  earners,  farmers,  and  unskilled  wage 
workers,  in  the  order  named. ^"  Although  Nelson  observes  that  the 
low  status  given  farmers  "bears  no  relation  to  utility,"  we  must  admit 
that  of  the  five  bases  of  status  outlined  above,  farmers  rate  low  in 
power  or  authority  and  possession  of  property.  The  average  banker 
can  influence  or  originate  action  to  far  more  people  than  the  average 
farmer. 

Clark  and  Gist  studied  the  occupations  of  2,423  Kansas  high-school 
graduates  thirteen  years  after  graduation.  The  average  IQ's  of  the 
individuals  as  measured  in  school  thirteen  years  previously,  are  as 
follows:  professionals,  100.8;  clerical,  100.0;  teachers,  99.3;  sales- 
people and  proprietors,  96.6;  skilled  workers,  96.2;  housewives,  95.4; 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled,  93.3;  farmers,  92.8;  and  housekeepers  and 


28  For  instance,  with  persons  of  Yankee  stock,  the  prestige  scores  were  cor- 
related quite  closely  with  such  measures  as  economic  possession,  the  Sewell  socio- 
economic status  scale,  and  educational  attainment.  For  the  ethnic  groups  the 
correlations  between  these  items  were  relatively  low.  Ibid. 

29  Warner  and  Lunt,  The  Status  System  of  a  Modern  ( 'ommunity. 

30  Kaufman,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

31  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1948, 
pp.  208-209. 

32  M.  E.  Haggerty  and  H.  B.  Nash,  "Mental  Capacity  of  Children  and  Pa- 
ternal Occupation,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  XV,  No.  9,  Decem- 
ber 1924,  pp.  559-572. 
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unemployed,  91.4.^^  Farmers  ranked  almost  equally  low  when  high- 
school  grades  instead  of  IQ  scores  were  used  in  a  study  of  2,142  male 
students  in  Missouri.^* 

Caste  in  the  United  States.  Figure  114  describes  Warner's  sche- 


FiG.  114.  Schematic  diagram  of  American  class  and  caste.  The  diagonal  lines 
(AB)  separate  the  lower  Negro  caste  from  the  upper  white  caste.  Within 
each  caste,  the  dashed  lines  distinguish  between  Upper  (U),  Middle  (M),  and 
Lower  (L)  classes.  The  line  (DE)  indicates  a  hypothetical  position  to  which  the 
diagonal  (AB)  may  move.  (Source:  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  "American  Class  and 
Caste,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  2,  September  1936,  pp. 
234-237.) 

matic  portrayal  of  the  class  and  caste  system  in  the  South.^^  It  will 

23  Noel  P.  Gist  and  Carroll  D.  Clark,  "Intelligence  as  a  Factor  in  Occupa- 
tional Choice,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  October  1938,  pp. 
683-694. 

34  Noel  P.  Gist,  C.  I.  Pihlblad,  and  Cecil  L.  Gregory,  "Selective  Factors  in 
Migration  and  Occupation."  University  of  Missouri  Studies,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  2, 
1943. 

35  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  "American  Caste  and  Class,"  American  Journal  of  So- 
ciology, Vol.  XLII,  No.  2,  September  1936,  pp.  234-237.  Some  maintain  that  the 
Negro  and  white  are  not  divided  by  caste  restrictions.  It  would  seem  poorly 
founded  to  consider  all  racial  groups  as  castes  if  we  accept  the  above  definition 
of  caste  as  a  position  which  one  inherits  and  from  which  one  cannot  rise  or  fall. 
In  thirty  states,  whites  and  Negroes  are  forbidden  by  law  to  intermarry  and  by 
strong  custom  are  prevented  from  doing  so  in  most  other  states.  Although  "pass- 
ing" from  Negro  to  white  occasionally  takes  place,  it  is  under  strict  condemna- 
tion, in  the  South  especially.  Theoretically,  possession  of  any  Negro  blood  re- 
sults in  one's  being  classified  as  Negro.  Brooks'  argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
sub-cultures  in  preference  to  the  concept  of  class  as  a  means  of  describing  social 
differentiation  seems  to  have  more  validity  than  his  argument  against  the  use  of 
the  concept  of  caste.  He  argues  rightly  that  "a  class  system  in  America  is  still  in 
its  formative  period  and  as  yet  is  ill-defined  (exceptions  are  the  South  and  New 
England)."  He  is  also  correct  in  his  observation  that  white-collar  workers  and 
small  businessmen  do  not  know  where  their  allegiance  is.  As  will  be  indicated 
in  a  section  to  follow.  Cox's  Marxian  interpretation  of  Negro- white  relations  is 
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be  noted  that  a  diagonal  bar  separates  the  Negro  and  white  castes. 
The  arrangement  of  this  bar  expresses  the  restrictions  that  separate 
the  two  castes.  The  more  the  restrictions  are  removed  the  more  the 
bar  AB  will  move  on  the  axis  C  until  it  approximates  the  vertical  line 
ab.  That  is,  it  is  necessary  for  the  occupational  and  other  groups  of 
Negroes  to  resemble  comparable  white  groups  in  the  prestige  and 
other  measures  of  status  accorded  them  in  society  at  large.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  restrictions  were  increased,  if  the  Negro's  rights 
and  privileges  were  decreased,  and  if  he  were  again  to  be  relegated 
to  slave  status  so  that  no  Negro  group,  not  even  those  who  had  the 
highest  status  in  the  community,  were  higher  than  the  lowest  white 
group,  then  the  bar  AB  would  become  horizontal,  with  only  Negroes 
below  and  only  whites  above. 

Since  early  colonial  times,  the  Negro  has  developed  his  artisan 
groups.  In  the  slave  era,  for  example,  property-owning  professional 
and  business  groups  appeared.  Figure  115  indicates  the  increase  in 
Negro  ownership  of  farm  land.  While  the  total  number  of  farms  op- 
erated by  Negroes  in  the  southern  states  declined  from  881,687  in 
1930  to  665,413  in  1945,^^  the  proportion  of  Negro  owners  and  man- 
agers among  all  Negro  farm  operators  increased  from  20.7  percent 
to  28.5  percent.  Figure  116  indicates  the  increase  of  Negroes  in  the 
professional  groups.  With  the  Negroes  as  well  as  the  whites,  the 
middle-class  professional  and  business  groups  are  the  pace-setters  for 
those  rural  groups  that  are  rising  in  the  social  structure.  Just  as  the 
"field"  Negro  was  outranked  in  the  slave  period  by  the  free  Negro  in 
the  city  and  country,  the  farm  Negro,  the  wage-hand,  and  the  share- 


one  of  the  most  complete  denials  of  the  description  of  caste  as  advanced  by 
Warner  and  Myrdal.  Perhaps  the  following  quotation  best  indicates  Cox's  criti- 
cism: "Now  it  could  hardly  be  too  much  emphasized  that  endogamy  of  itself 
is  no  final  criterion  of  caste.  Endogamy  is  an  isolator  of  social  values  deemed 
sacrosanct  by  social  groups,  and  there  are  many  kinds  of  social  groups  besides 
castes  that  are  endogamous.  The  final  test  of  caste  is  an  identification  of  the  so- 
cial values  and  organization  isolated  by  endogamy.  To  say  that  intercaste  en- 
dogamy in  India  means  the  same  thing  as  interracial  endogamy  in  the  United 
States  is  like  saying  that  a  lemon  and  a  potato  are  the  same  things  because  they 
both  have  skins."  Oliver  C.  Cox,  Caste,  Class  and  Race:  A  Study  in  Social  Dy- 
namics, New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1948,  p.  518. 

36  The  southern  states  include  the  following:  Delaware,  Marvland,  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas. 
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cropper  rank  at  the  present  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  Almost 
one-third  of  all  people  living  in  the  Cotton  Belt  are  whites.  Migration 
of  Negroes  from  the  Cotton  Belt  to  northern  cities  has  been  heavy. 
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Fig.  115.  Percentage  of  owners  and  managers  among  all  Negro 
farm  operators  in  the  South,  1930-1945.  (Data  from  the  U.S.  Census 
of  Agriculture.) 

Cox's  Denial  of  the  Race-Caste  Theory.^^  In  his  Marxian  interpre- 
tation of  society,  Cox  attempts  to  refute  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
Negro  and  white  races  constitute  separate  castes.  His  argument  is 
based  upon  an  intensive  study  of  the  Hindu  caste  system,  which  he 
maintains  Warner  and  his  followers,  Myrdal  and  others,  fail  to 
understand.  Nevertheless,  he  says,  this  group  uses  caste  as  an  argu- 
ment for  claiming  that  the  Negro  and  white  races  constitute  castes 
in  the  southern  states.  Although  Cox  attempts  to  martial  many  facts 
to  disprove  the  race-caste  theory,  he  believes  his  argument  hinges 
on  the  Marxian  theory  of  economic  determinism  and  class  conflict. 
He  denies  the  importance  of  social  factors  such  as  taboos  on  inter- 
marriage as  being  of  supreme  importance. 

^''  Oliver  C.  Cox,  op.  cit. 
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The  development  of  a  Negro  middle  class  and  the  improved  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  Negro  in  many  occupations  may  be  considered 
as  some  evidence  in  support  of  the  criticism  of  the  race-caste  theory. 
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Fig.  116.  Percentage  of  gainfully  employed  Negroes  10  years  old  and 
over  who  are  engaged  in  professional  services,  1890-1940.  The  1940  data 
apply  to  those  14  years  old  and  over.  (Data  from  Monroe  N.  Work,  Editor, 
Negro  Year  Book,  Tuskegee:  Negro  Year  Book  Publishing  Co.,  1937,  p. 
260.) 


An  open-class  system  is  not  compatible  with  and  should  eventually 
destroy  a  caste  system.  However,  Cox's  belief  that  all  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  Negro— voting  restrictions,  segregation,  unequal 
rights  before  the  law,  and  the  like— are  directed  toward  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  proletariat  by  the  bourgeois  seem  to  be  an  oversimplifi- 
cation, to  say  the  least.  A  good  example  of  his  use  of  the  Marxian 
doctrine  to  explain  Negro-white  relations  in  the  South  is  the  follow- 
ing: "By  lynching,  Negroes  are  kept  in  their  place;  that  is  to  say,  kept 
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as  a  great,  easily  exploitable,  common-labor  reservoir."^^  Cox's  logic, 
predestined  to  become  more  important  everywhere  as  a  result  of 
Russia's  growth  in  power,  shapes  the  facts  to  fit  the  theory.  When 
criticized  for  not  explaining  why  "Negroes  suffer  less  from  race  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  in  the  North  where  capitalism  is  farther  ad- 
vanced," he  answers:  "In  the  North  the  proletariat  is  farther  ad- 
vanced than  it  is  in  the  South."^^ 

There  is  not  space  here  to  describe  in  detail  the  Marxian  explana- 
tion of  race  relations  as  advanced  by  Cox.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
denies  the  existence  of  the  race-caste,  and  maintains  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  races  are  conditioned  by  economic  factors  which 
lead  inevitably  to  classes  of  the  proletariat,  exploited  by  the  property 
class.  He  maintains  that  the  Negro's  fundamental  position  and  his 
motivation  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  many  ethnic 
groups  that  have  been  or  are  being  assimilated.  In  fact,  it  is  evident 
in  his  arguments  that  one  of  the  elements  in  the  race-caste  theory 
that  is  most  objectionable  to  Cox  is  the  special  status  accorded  the 
Negro.  The  theory  itself  may  delay  assimilation  into  the  total  biologi- 
cal and  cultural  American  system.  Cox  assumes,  incidentally,  that  a 
basic  drive  of  Negroes  is  to  accomplish  assimilation.  He  believes  as- 
similation can  be  accomplished  only  if  lower  classes  of  all  races  unite 
and  liquidate  the  power  of  the  property  classes  which  oppress  them.*° 


38  Ibid.,  p.  558. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  569. 

40  Ibid.,  pp.  544  ff.  Cox's  logic  is  perhaps  best  described  by  his  attempt  to  re- 
fute Myrdal,  who  states:  "The  eager  intent  to  explain  away  race  prejudice  and 
caste  in  the  simple  terms  of  economic  competition  .  .  .  is  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  caste  to  class."  (Gunnar  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma,  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1944,  p.  792.)  To  this  Cox  reacts  as  follows:  "The  reasoning  here, 
of  course,  is  unrelieved  nonsense.  Incidentally,  it  illustrates  the  hiatus  in  under- 
standing which  an  inappropriate  use  of  the  concepts  'caste'  and  'class'  might  en- 
tail." {Ibid.,  p.  526.)  Cox  then  attacks  Myrdal  for  maintaining  that  the  highest 
motivation  for  racial  discrimination  is  the  bar  against  intermarriage  and  sexual 
intercourse  involving  white  women.  Cox  denies  this  as  foUows:  "In  reality,  both 
the  Negroes  and  their  white  exploiters  know  that  economic  opportunity  comes 
first  and  that  the  white  woman  comes  second;  indeed,  she  is  merely  a  significant 
instrument  in  limiting  the  first.  If  the  white  ruling  class  intends  to  keep  the  col- 
ored people  in  their  place— that  is  to  say,  freely  exploitable— this  class  cannot 
permit  them  to  marry  white  women;  neither  can  it  let  white  men  marry  Negro 
women.  If  this  were  allowed  to  happen  Negroes  would  soon  become  so  whitened 
that  the  profit  makers  would  be  tmable  to  direct  mass  hatred  against  them.  ..." 
Ibid.,  pp.  526-527. 
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How  the  Class  Structure  May  be  Revealed.  None  of  the  difiFeren- 
tiating  characteristics  within  the  white  race  or  within  the  Negro  race 
is  as  definite  and  observable  as  the  caste  hne  between  the  two  races 
in  the  South.  Warner  and  his  co-workers  claim  to  have  discovered 
distinct  class  groupings  for  urban  areas  and  are  attempting  to  study 
rural  groupings.  No  one,  however,  maintains  that  it  is  easy  to  place 
all  persons  according  to  class  status.  Several  procedures  have  been 
developed  for  determining  the  relative  rank  of  rural  persons  in  the 
same  caste,  but  all  have  their  weaknesses. 

The  Statistical  Approach.  Chapin*^  and  Sewell*^  have  developed 
devices  for  measuring  status  numerically.  Originally  these  scales  used 
inventories  of  cultural  and  material  possessions  found  in  the  living 
room  as  their  basic  criteria  for  the  measurement  of  status.  Cultural 
anthropologists  who  work  in  many  cultures  have  found  it  more 
meaningful  to  study  how  people  associate  and  rank  one  another  than 
to  use  mere  symbols  such  as  carpets  or  pictures,  which  outside  their 
immediate  cultural  area  would  not  have  meaning.  Nevertheless,  in 
this  country,  the  Chapin  scale  scores  have  been  found  to  be  highly 
related  to  status  as  discovered  by  cultural  anthropologists  or  socio- 
metricians.*^  Status  is,  of  course,  closely  related  to  occupation  and 
income.  The  fact  that  the  mere  symbolic  manifestation  of  status  may 
be  measured  by  standardized  check  sheets  and  weighting  devices 
such  as  those  used  by  Chapin,  demonstrates  the  relative  homogeneity 
of  American  culture.  One  of  the  authors  found  a  close  association  be- 
tween the  Chapin  living-room  index  and  school  grades  of  children 
in  North  Carolina  mountain  homes.** 

The  Use  of  "Judges."  Schuler*^  made  a  study  of  rural  status  using 
the  "judges"  rating  technique.  He  used  "nine  judges  .  .  .  whose 
maturity,  training,  experience,  and  standing  in  the  community  made 


*i  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Contemporary  American  Institutions,  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1935,  p.  378. 

*2  W.  H.  Sewell,  The  Construction  and  Standardization  of  a  Scale  for  the 
Measurement  of  the  Socio-Economic  Status  of  Oklahoma  Farm  Families,  Still- 
water: Oklahoma  AES  Technical  Bulletin  9,  April  1940.  Refer  also  to  W.  H. 
Sewell,  "A  Short  Form  of  the  Farm  Family  Socio-economic  Status  Scale,"  Rural 
Sociology,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  June  1943,  pp.  161-170. 

*3  George  A.  Lundberg  and  Mary  Steele,  "Social  Attraction-Patterns  in  a  Vil- 
lage," Sociometry,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  3-4,  January  and  April  1938,  pp.  375-419. 

**  C.  P.  Loomis,  unpublished  manuscript. 

*5  Edgar  A.  Schuler,  "Social  and  Economic  Status  in  a  Louisiana  Hills  Com- 
munity," Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  March  1940,  pp.  69-87. 
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it  possible  for  them  without  embarrassment,  and  with  but  sHght  hesi- 
tation, to  rate  as  many  of  the  .  .  .  famiUes  as  they  knew  well,  either 
personally  or  by  reputation.  .  .  ."  The  raters  " .  .  .  included  farmers, 
public  officials,  and  professional  people."  They  were  of  the  "high 
class"  category.  A  total  of  101  white  families  were  ranked  in  "high 
class,"  "middle  class,"  and  "low  class"  categories.  As  will  be  shown, 
this  pioneering  study  reveals  that  occupation,  land  tenure,  size  of 
farm,  education,  inter-familial  relations  such  as  visiting,  and  other 
factors  are  closely  related  to  the  socio-economic  status  resulting  from 
the  combined  scores  of  the  judges. 

Kaufman's*'^  study  establishes  composite  prestige  scores  for  1,235 
persons  ranked  by  14  judges.  One  great  weakness  in  Kaufman's 
as  well  as  in  Schuler's  study  is  the  under-representation  among  the 
judges  or  rankers  of  persons  from  the  lower-class  groups.^^  Other 
investigators  using  the  "rating  or  judging"  technique  were  Hollings- 
head,*®  who  had  31  raters  to  place  families  in  five  classes,  Reuss,*^ 
and  Gee  and  associateSj^"  who  placed  families  in  three  classes.  Un- 
fortunately, the  last  two  investigators  give  no  satisfactory  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  used  in  ranking  the  families.  Reuss  writes  "it  is 
the  sort  of  matter  which  one  senses  rather  than  brings  to  a  definitive 
statement." 

Interclass  Approach.  West^^  lived  in  a  Midwest  village  called 
Plainville,  and  through  his  associations  with  all  levels  of  society,  he 
attempted  to  observe  the  interclass  evaluations.  This  approach  avoids 
the  middle-upper-class  bias  manifested  in  the  Schuler  and  Kaufman 


*s  Kaufman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6-9. 

^'^  Results  of  this  study  have  been  used  to  "prove"  that  people  should  join  or- 
ganizations because  the  prestige  score  of  individuals  was  highly  related  to  the 
niunber  of  organizations  with  which  individuals  were  in  contact.  Obviously  the 
raters,  being  middle-class  people,  would  tend  to  believe  that  it  is  a  "good  thing 
to  belong  to  organizations." 

*8  August  B.  HoUingshead,  "Selected  Characteristics  of  Classes  in  a  Middle 
Western  Community,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4,  August 
1947,  pp.  385-395. 

*9  Carl  Frederick  Reuss,  "A  Qualitative  Study  of  Depopulation  in  a  Remote 
Rural  District:  1900-1930,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  March  1947,  pp. 
66-75. 

^•^  Wilson  Gee  and  DeWees  Runk,  "Qualitative  Selection  in  Cityward  Migra- 
tion," American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  2,  September  1931,  pp. 
254-265. 

SI  James  West,  Plainville,  U.SA.,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1945, 
pp.  116^. 
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studies.  Examples  of  the  interclass  reactions  obtained  by  West  are 
"people  who  live  like  animals"  and  "all  us  good  honest  .  .  .  work- 
ing people.  ..."  The  latter  are  described  by  some  of  their  inferiors 
as  "all  the  church  hypocrites.  ..."  This  approach  has  its  chief  weak- 
ness in  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  one  man  to  be  sure  he  has 
adequately  recorded  the  sentiments  of  all  groups  toward  each  other. 
It  is  difficult  to  remain  neutral  and  to  obtain  unemotional  reactions 
on  which  class  distinctions  are  based.  Identifying  oneself  with  one 
group  sufficiently  to  really  observe  its  sentiments  toward  the  others 
may  make  it  difficult  to  get  the  reaction  of  the  outsiders  toward  the 
group  with  which  one  is  identified. 

The  Warner°^  procedures  resemble  those  of  West  in  that  both  for- 
mal and  informal  groupings  are  studied.  Theoretically  at  least,  the 
people  who  associate  as  equals  are  ranked  as  equals,  and  the  com- 
munity consensus  is  probed  to  determine  how  to  place  the  groups  of 
equals  in  relation  to  one  another.  All  the  above  approaches  could  be 
made  more  objective  if  the  ratings  of  each  individual  were  classffied 
by  class  groups  and  made  into  a  composite  rating.  Because  of  peoples' 
limited  acquaintanceships  and  because  of  the  many  variations  in  the 
way  people  express  and  think  of  their  own  rankings  as  related  to  the 
ranking  of  others,  this  approach  would  be  very  difficult. 

Chappie's^ ^  approach  relies  upon  the  relative  ability  of  people  to 
get  others  to  do  their  bidding.  This  is  the  authority  or  power  aspect  of 
status.  From  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  most  useful  approach  to 
the  problem  of  status  may  require  determining  peoples'  ability  to  get 
others  to  do  things.  To  make  this  approach  most  useful  to  rural  teach- 
ers, agricultural  extension  leaders,  and  rural  administrators,  the 
groups  of  equals  must  be  designated  and  their  relationship  with  the 
leaders  or  persons  who  are  able  to  get  things  done  in  these  groups 
must  be  described. 

Measuring  Cleavages.  If  classes  and  castes  exist,  and  if  they  are 
made  up  of  associating  equals,  cleavages  will  exist  between  them. 
Such  cleavages  are  reflected  in  failure  of  persons  of  one  caste  or  class 
to  act  toward  those  of  another  as  they  do  toward  equals.  Since  the 
principles  of  mathematical  probability  provide  the  investigator  with 
a  basis  for  determining  how  people,  let  us  say  Negroes  and  whites, 
would  visit,  or  intermarry,  if  no  cleavage  existed,  it  is  easy  to  compare 

52  Warner,  "American  Caste  and  Class,"  pp.  234-237. 

■53  Eliot  D.  Chappie  and  Gordon  Donald,  Jr.,  "A  Method  for  Evaluating  Su- 
pervisory Personnel,"  Harvard  Business  Review,  Winter  1946,  pp.  197-214. 
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the  observed  frequency  of  interaction  with  the  condition  which 
would  exist  if  there  were  no  cleavage,  i.e.,  if  people  actually  associ- 
ated as  they  might  be  expected  to  according  to  chance.^*  If  an  agency 
sets  as  its  objective  the  elimination  or  mitigation  of  class  and  racial 
cleavages,  the  cleavages  as  reflected  by  a  given  activity  may  be  meas- 
ured at  the  beginning  of  the  program  and  at  the  end.  Where  no  pro- 
gram is  involved,  trends  in  class,  race,  and  other  cleavages  may  be 
measured  by  this  procedure. 

Sociometric  Description  of  Status.  Status  depends  upon  many 
factors,  but  persons  of  similar  social  status  in  most  cultures  carry  on 
informal  visiting  activity  in  friendship  or  clique  groupings.  The  rela- 
tion between  visiting  and  various  measures  of  socal  prestige  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  sections. 

Prestige  as  Indicated  by  Formal  Contacts,  Dyess  Colony,  Arkan- 
sas. In  Chapter  5,  the  importance  of  friendship  or  clique  groups  at 
Dyess  Colony,  Arkansas,  the  largest  resettlement  colony  in  the  United 
States,  was  discussed.  Also,  the  importance  of  the  participation  of 
families  in  various  types  of  formal  social  organization  has  been  dis- 


^*  It  seems  to  the  authors  that  Mill's  criticism  of  the  Warner  studies  in  New- 
buryport  is  less  valid  tlian  theirs.  With  the  expenditure  of  a  little  time  we  could 
have  used  the  techniques  v^^e  have  devised  to  measure  the  cleavages  between 
the  classes  and  castes  which  were  discovered.  For  adults  this  can  be  accompHshed 
by  comparing  actual  interaction  patterns  in  which  equals  participate  with  what 
they  would  be  if  no  cleavage  existed,  and  expressing  this  as  an  index  of  cleavage. 
Often  the  approximate  adult  pattern  can  be  revealed  quickly  by  having  the  chil- 
dren in  the  upper  grades  of  the  schools  indicate  their  associates  in  school  and 
the  people  with  whom  their  parents  visit.  When  such  simple  tentative  tests  are 
available  we  cannot  understand  why  they  were  not  used  in  the  Warner  and  West 
studies.  For  a  simpUfied  procedure,  see  Loomis,  "Political  and  Occupational 
Cleavages  in  a  Hanoverian  Village,  Germany,  A  Sociometric  Study,"  pp.  316- 
333.  Also  see  Loomis,  "Ethnic  Cleavages  in  the  Southwest  as  Reflected  in  Two 
High  Schools,"  Sociometnj,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  February  1943,  pp.  7-26.  Details  for 
measuring  actual  relationships  with  frequencies  of  relationships  which  would  be 
expected  if  visiting  resulted  from  random-choice  under  various  assumptions,  see 
Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  pp.  118-124,  and  pp.  339-349. 
The  authors  believe  they  could  prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  the  classes  as 
described  by  these  authors  in  less  than  two  weeks  in  each  locality  if  the  names 
of  the  families  and  their  class  designations  were  made  available.  Had  the  Warner 
investigators  measured  the  cleavages  between  their  classes  in  this  manner  and 
found  them  significant,  no  criticism  of  their  work  such  as  that  referred  to  above 
by  Mill  would  have  been  meaningful.  See  C.  P.  Loomis,  J.  A.  Beegle,  and  T. 
Wilson  Longmore,  "Critique  of  Class  as  Related  to  Social  Stratification,"  So- 
ciometry  Monograph,  No.  19,  1948,  pp.  3-21. 
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cussed  as  a  symbol  or  indicator  of  status.  Kaufman^^  found  that  there 
was  a  relationship  measured  by  the  correlation  coefficient  -[-.60  be- 
tween the  prestige  scores  individuals  received  from  14  "judges"  and 
the  number  of  organizational  memberships  the  individuals  held.  Us- 
ing this  means  of  measuring  status,  it  is  obvious  that  the  higher-status 
persons  participated  more  in  formal  agencies.  At  Dyess  Colony,  visit- 
ing pairs  of  families  tended  to  have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  pat- 
tern of  participation  in  formal  associations.  Thus  one  can  maintain 
that  participation  in  church,  school,  purchasing  and  selling  coopera- 
tives, and  other  organizations  is  indicative  and  symbolic  of  prestige 
status.  In  Dyess  Colony  it  was  a  better  indicator  of  class  status  than 
was  income  as  represented  by  total  value  of  family  living.  ^^ 

When  the  families  are  classified  into  three  groups  and  represented 
in  vertical  layers  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  organizations 
they  contact,  as  in  Figure  117,  it  is  evident  that  visiting  is  among 
equals  and  that  relatively  little  visiting  takes  place  between  those  of 
low  prestige  and  those  of  high  prestige  as  measured  by  the  number 
of  organizations  contacted.  This  would  indicate  that  the  agricultural 
agent  or  other  worker  would  need  to  contact  key  families  at  various 
levels  in  the  prestige  scale.  However,  as  the  network  indicates,  the 
various  prestige  groups  described  in  this  fashion  are  tied  to  one  an- 
other and,  since  diffusion  is  downward  and  the  ties  of  the  upper  pres- 
tige groups  to  formal  organizations  are  many,  the  worker  might  have 
cause  to  begin  with  the  higher  prestige  groups. 

Occupational  Prestige  in  a  German  Rural  Village.  Occupation 
was  singled  out  earlier  as  being  among  the  most  significant  indicator 
of  social  rank.  The  wide  use  of  instruments  such  as  the  Barr  Scale,"^ 
based  upon  the  ranking  of  100  "representative"  occupations  on  the 
basis  of  ".   .   .  the  relative  demands  which  they  make  upon  intelH- 


^'  Kaufman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6-9. 

f*^  Correlation  coefficients  indicating  the  degree  of  similarity  in  respect  to  the 
total  number  of  formal  social  organizations  which  visiting  pairs  of  families  con- 
tacted was  .45.  For  pairs  of  families  which  exchange  work  and  borrow  or  loan 
farm  equipment,  the  coefficients  expressing  this  relationship  were  .56  and  .39, 
respectively.  The  comparable  coefficient  for  the  total  value  of  family  living  for 
visiting  pairs  was  only  .19.  See  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization, 
pp.  69  #. 

f"^  For  a  discussion  and  a  listing  of  the  prestige  ranking  of  the  100  occupations 
drawn  up  by  F.  E.  Barr  see  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius,  Vol. 
I.,  Stanford:  University  of  Stanford  Press,  1925,  pp.  66-69.  See  also  Nelson, 
op.  cit.,  p.  209. 
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gence,"  prove  their  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  as- 
pects of  social  status  that  are  related  to  personal  characteristics  and 
achievements.  Not  only  are  the  scores  persons  make  on  the  Barr  Scale 
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Fig.  117.  Visiting  relationships  of  sample  members  of  the 
Dyess  colony,  classified  by  the  number  of  organizations  con- 
tacted. The  visiting  relationships  shown  may  be  either  one-way 
or  mutual.  The  tendency  is  clear  that  those  who  participate  in 
few  organizations  visit  with  those  who  also  participate  in  few 
organizations.  (Data  collected  by  C.  P.  Loomis.) 

highly  related  to  the  intelligence  of  the  person  rated  but  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  children  is  usually  found  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
father's  occupational  scores. 
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In  pre-World  War  II  German  society,  few  symbols  of  social  status 
were  more  important  than  that  of  occupation.  In  a  study  of  Rietze  in 
Hannover,  the  occupational  groups  were  found  to  be  separated  by 
wide  cleavages,  as  shown  in  Figure  118.  Specially  designed  tests  for 
cleavage  in  the  village  indicate  that  the  farmers  have  relatively  fewer 
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Fig.  118.  Visiting  relationships  between  occupational  groups  in  Rietze, 
Germany.  "Excess"  visiting  indicates  that  visiting  occurred  more  fre- 
quently than  expected  on  the  basis  of  chance.  A  "deficiency"  of  visiting 
indicates  fewer  visits  than  expected  on  tlie  basis  of  chance.  (Data  from 
C.  P.  Loomis,  "Political  and  Occupational  Cleavages  in  a  Hanoverian 
Village,  Germany,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  November  1946,  pp.  316- 
333.) 
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visiting  relationships  with  unskilled  workers  than  with  other  occupa- 
tional groups.  If  visiting  relations  are  as  significant  as  the  authors 
believe,  action  agencies  attempting  to  diffuse  improved  practices 
could  better  reach  the  unskilled  workers  of  the  village  by  working 
through  the  workers'  leaders  than  by  working  with  the  farmers. 

Race  as  a  Basis  for  Stratification,  Oxapampa,  Peru.  At  Oxapampa, 
Peru,  as  shown  in  Chapter  5,  few  considerations  are  more  important 
than  whether  one  is  of  German,  Indian,  or  mixed  descent.  Those  of 
German  blood  ranked  at  the  top  of  the  prestige  scale  and  Indians 
ranked  at  the  bottom.  The  visiting  relationships  and  intermarriages 
were  in  approximately  the  same  proportions  so  far  as  the  interaction 
of  the  races  was  concerned.^^  As  Figure  119  indicates,  the  interaction 
of  the  white  with  the  Indian  groups  was  relatively  infrequent.  Visit- 
ing interrelationships  were  restricted  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
sub-cultures  of  each  one  of  the  three  groups  or  of  the  group  imme- 
diately above  it.  Measures  of  cleavages  between  the  lowest  and  high- 
est group,  i.e.  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  were  very  great.  The  im- 
plication from  Figure  119  is  that  improved  practices  may  be  diffused 
through  the  visiting  contacts  to  the  prestige  groups  below.  However, 
the  chances  are  that  agricultural  agents  would  find  it  advantageous 
to  work  with  the  leaders  in  the  network  of  relationships  in  each  of  the 
two  upper  sub-culture  or  racial  groups. 

Use  of  Educational  Level  as  a  Basis  for  Status.  In  his  studies  of 
sex  behavior,  Kinsey  writes  that  "social  levels  are  not  necessarily  de- 
termined by  the  economic  status  of  an  individual,"  and  that  "school 
teachers  belong  to  a  white  collar  class  which  is  generally  looked  up 
to  by  working  classes  although  the  working  classes  may  have  con- 
siderably higher  incomes."^^  He  finds,  however,  that  "the  educational 
level  attained  by  an  individual  by  the  time  he  terminates  his  school- 
ing has  proved  to  be  the  simplest  and  best-defined  means  of  recogniz- 
ing social  levels.  ...  By  and  large  the  children  hear  the  group  opin- 
ion so  often  expressed  that  they  come  to  accept  it  and  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  will  be  allowed  to  quit  school.  The  individuals 
in  another  social  level  believe  that  their  children  should  go  part  way, 
or  perhaps  fully,  through  high  school.  Going  to  college  is  the  expected 
and  more  or  less  inevitable  thing  for  children  of  other  social  groups. 


58  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  p.  263. 

59  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  and  Clyde  E.  Martin,  Sexual  Be- 
havior in  the  Human  Male,  Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1948,  p.  333. 
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.  .  .  The  idea  of  a  boy  or  girl  being  satisfied  with  less  education  than 
his  parents  is  so  abhorrent  as  to  be  rarely  accepted,  and  most  people 
are  startled  when  they  find  an  individual  case  of  such  regression."^'' 
Because  of  its  implications  in  stratification,  the  most  important  find- 
ing is  that  rural  and  urban  males  in  a  given  educational  level  vary  in 
the  same  direction  from  those  class  levels  above  and  below.  If  future 
study  supports  these  findings,  students  of  stratification  will  find  a 
tremendous  amount  of  new  data  for  consideration. 

SUMMARY 

For  those  who  wish  to  change  group  practices  or  predict  behavior, 
few  considerations  are  more  important  than  knowing  who  is  who  in 
the  judgment  of  the  people  themselves.  Especially  if  a  given  system  is 
small  and  has  functionally  specific  objectives,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
determine  the  relative  ranking  of  members  in  the  functioning  of  the 
system.  Status  is  of  two  types,  either  ascribed  or  achieved.  In  the 
former,  a  given  status  is  present  at  birth;  in  the  latter,  it  is  attained  by 
effort  after  birth.  Factors  closely  related  to  the  status  of  an  individual 
are  authority  or  the  right  to  influence  others,  the  contributions  of  one's 
family,  property,  personal  qualities,  and  those  moral  attributes  re- 
lated to  the  individual's  acceptance  of  the  norms  and  ends  of  the 
group. 

The  social  structure  of  the  United  States  has  been  in  such  flux  that 
classes  with  definite  value  orientation  and  social  structure  are  less 
easily  perceived  than  the  social  structure  known  to  Marx  when  he 
developed  his  theory  of  the  class  struggle.  It  is  difficult,  for  instance, 
to  know  whether  clerks,  teachers,  salesmen,  and  foremen  have  more 
in  common  in  American  culture  with  the  laboring  class  or  with  man- 
agement, when  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  "life  style"  and 
interests.  Farmers  seem  to  hold  an  intermediate  position  and  have 
sided  with  both  groups.  Almost  universally  they  receive  a  general 
ranking  lower  than  their  over-all  utility  merits,  in  part  at  least  because 
their  birth  rate  makes  it  necessary  for  many  to  leave  the  occupation. 
Castes  and  hierarchical  strata  into  which  members  are  born  are  not 
difficult  to  perceive.  There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  whether  the 
Negro  constitutes  a  caste  group  in  the  United  States. 


^°  Kinsey  recognizes  that  educational  status  is  not  satisfactory  for  his  purposes 
when  the  individual  is  in  school  or  when  the  individual  changes  his  social  level 
during  the  course  of  his  lifetime.  Ibid.,  pp.  330-331. 
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The  various  methods  of  studying  and  measuring  stratification  are 
reviewed.  The  objective  sociometric  procedures  which  permit  the 
measurement  of  cleavage  are  advocated  as  a  means  of  guarding 
against  the  results  of  intuitive  methods  sometimes  employed  in  de- 
termining class  status.  Sociometric  procedures  require  that  activities 
engaged  in  by  persons  considered  equal,  as  well  as  activities  engaged 
in  by  those  considered  unequal,  be  studied. 


CHAPTER   11 

THE  NATURE  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL  STRATA 

Kinship  and  friendship  groupings  are  composed  of  individuals  of 
approximately  the  same  social  status.  Since  families  of  the  upper  so- 
cial-status groups  constitute  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
population,  they  may  be  expected  to  maintain  contact  over  long  dis- 
tances. In  fact,  upper-class,  aristocratic  families  among  the  early 
Spanish  settlers  of  the  village  areas  in  the  United  States  intermarried 
with  classes- below  them  because  of  the  great  distances,  poor  com- 
munication, and  other  factors.  The  so-called  "Don"  class  is  said  to 
have  passed  out  of  existence  because  of  these  conditions.^  Villages 
were  far  apart  and  intercommunication  was  impossible.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  not  enough  interaction  to  maintain  the  kinship 
and  congeniality  basis  of  the  aristocratic  class  as  a  system  of  rela- 
tionships apart  from  the  other  status  levels. 

SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  TOWN-COUNTRY  RELATIONS 

In  the  discussion  of  the  family  in  Chapter  3,  the  assumption  was 
made  that  the  structure  of  the  rural  family  in  the  United  States  was 
oriented  toward  that  of  the  small,  isolated,  middle-class  family.  Fig- 
ure 120  is  designed  to  describe  a  simplified  and  generalized  Old 
American  rural  community  pattern  of  interaction  between  status 
classes  in  the  most  prevalent  type  of  area,  the  isolated  holding  settle- 
ment. The  scale  indicates  that  the  large  farmers,  estate  owners,  and 
business  and  professional  groups  in  towns  travel  long  distances  to 
maintain  contact  with  their  friends  and  relatives  who  are  interspersed 
widely  over  the  countryside.  The  family  farmers  and  the  lower  white- 
collar  workers  travel  shorter  distances,  but  the  interaction  pattern 
of  the  friendship  groups  are  chains  of  relationships.  The  farm  laborer 
and  unskilled  worker  classes  are  more  mobile  and  transient  but  their 
ranges  of  interaction  within  the  area  are  not  very  different  from  the 
classes  immediately  above  them.  Many  have  ties  in  other  states  where 


1  Charles  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State 
College  Book  Store,  1945,  p.  386. 
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they  have  hved  and  worked.  The  mobihty  of  the  family-sized  opera- 
tors and  ranchers  of  the  Wheat  and  Range-Livestock  Areas  on  the 
great  plains  resembles  that  of  the  large  farmers.  Figure  120  is  sim- 


PRESTIGE       OPEN-COUNTRY  TOWN  OPEN-COUNTRY 

CLASS  RESIDENTS    FRINGE  RESIDENTS  FRINGE    RESIDENTS 

I 

BIG  FARMERS. 
TOWN  BUSINESS 

AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


II 

FARMERS  AND 

TOWN 

RELATIVES, 

TEACJ«RS, 

CLERKS, 

SERVICE 

STATION 
AND  SKILLED 
WORKERS' 


III 
FARM 

LABORERS 
TOWN 

RELATIVES, 
AND 
UNSKILLED 
WORKER 
FRIENDS 


r-2MI.(INN0RTH) 
'IMUIN  SOUTH) 


Fig.  120.   Schematic  description  of  town-country  status  in  rela- 
tion to  visiting  patterns  in  isolated  holding  areas. 

plified  in  order  to  describe  the  interaction  between  town  and  coun- 
try classes.  The  "social"  visiting  patterns  will  be  found  to  resemble 
to  a  considerable  extent  various  other  types  of  interaction  patterns. 
Thus,  the  family-sized  farmers,  the  middle  prestige  class  on  Figure 
120,  join  in  various  types  of  cooperative  activity  such  as  those  called 
"change  groups,"  that  is,  farm  groups  working  together  in  silo  filling 
and  bean  harvest  not  unlike  those  that  KimbalP  found  in  Tuscola 


2  Solon  T.  Kimball,  Sociological  Reconnaissance  of  Tuscola  County,  Mimeo- 
graphed Preliminary  Report,  Michigan  State  College,  1947. 
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County,  Michigan.  Such  interaction  is,  of  course,  confined  to  farmers. 
However,  these  same  farmers  may  have  relatives  and  friends  in  town. 
They  may  also  interact  with  a  few  so-called  fringe  dwellers,  or  per- 
sons living  outside  the  town  limits  and  deriving  their  incomes  largely 
from  nonfarm  sources. 

Because  fringe-area  families  usually  range  from  the  very  lowest  to 
the  very  highest,^  a  very  good  index  of  the  prestige  level  of  farm 
families  is  the  level  of  the  families  they  associate  with  in  the  fringe. 
Many  family-sized  farmers  have  no  interaction  with  neighbors  in 
the  fringe.  Since  about  one  out  of  three  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
family-sized  farmers  leave  the  farm,  we  may  expect  to  find  large 
numbers  of  people  with  farm  backgrounds  in  the  towns.  In  general, 
children  of  the  family-sized  farmer  of  the  middle  prestige  group  asso- 
ciate with  children  of  all  classes,  especially  those  who  have  become 
teachers,  mechanics,  clerks,  filling  station  operators,  and  the  lesser 
white-collar  workers.  All  these  groups  are  "on  the  make,"  striving  to 
climb  the  social  ladder.  Their  family  structure  has  previously  been 
described  as  small,  isolated,  and  middle-class^^Vom  this^lass  of  farm- 
ers come  the  leaders  whom  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  calls  the 
small  leaders  or  "Elmers."* 

The  large  farmers,  plantation  operators,  gentlemen  farmers,  and 
estate  operators,  in  general,  are  the  highest  prestige  group  in  the 
rural  communities.  They  associate  with  the  business  and  professional 
or  upper  white-collar  groups  of  the  town  and  fringe.  A  given  family 
may  have  intimate  visiting  contacts  that  take  it  over  an  entire  state 
and  even  beyond.  The  farmers  in  this  group  do  not  usually  engage 
in  the  type  of  cooperative  activity  practiced  among  the  family-sized 
farmers.  Such  large  farmers  may  be  county-wide  leaders  and  belong 
to  many  formal  organizations  in  which  they  may  hold  office.  They 
may  not  know  the  family-sized  farmers  in  the  friendship  groups  in 
their  neighborhood  areas  so  well  as  they  know  people  in  town. 
Through  their  wide  contacts,  they  are  among  the  first  to  try  new 
methods  or  to  know  of  new  facilities  available  in  the  trade  center. 


3  Richard  R.  Myers  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  "Delineation  and  Analysis  of  the 
Rural-Urban  Fringe,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  Spring  1947,  pp. 
14-22.  See  also  Walter  Firey,  Social  Aspects  to  Land  Use  Planning  in  the  Coun- 
try-City Fringe:  The  Case  of  Flint,  Michigan,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Spe- 
cial Bulletin  339,  June  1946. 

*  Group  Action  in  Soil  Conservation,  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  Region  III,  Mil- 
wavikee:  Soil  Conservation  Service,  March  1947. 
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From  this  class  of  farmer  come  the  "county-wide"  leaders  referred  to 
in  Soil  Conservation  Service  literature.^ 

In  the  upper  rural  classes,  much  joining  and  social  participation  in 
formal  organizations  occur. ^  Bee^  found  that  high  income  was  asso- 
ciated with  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  community,  toward  offices 
held,  and  toward  membership  in  organizations  and  meetings  at- 
tended. Forsyth®  found  high  status  associated  with  an  adverse  atti- 
tude toward  relief.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  tenants  tend  to  fall 
into  the  lower  classes,  and  owners  into  the  upper  classes.^ 

The  farm  laborers,  sharecroppers,  and  other  lower-class  elements, 
when  unrelated  by  blood  ties  to  landlords,  vary  more  from  region  to 
region  than  do  the  other  social  class  groups  described.  When  auto- 
mobiles are  not  owned,  the  general  pattern  in  the  South,  the  area  of 
visiting  is  limited.  Nevertheless,  family  mobility  is  fairly  great  in  all 
areas,  and  when  coupled  with  poor  transportation  facilities,  rela- 
tively few  formal  social  ties  are  maintained  in  the  communities.  In 
areas  requiring  transient  labor,  the  migrants  are  often  scarcely  a  part 
of  the  community.  As  will  be  indicated  in  Chapters  14  and  15,  the 
lower-class  rural  groups  subject  their  children  to  less  severe  condi- 
tioning and  require  less  middle-class  "respectability."  Furthermore, 
they  are  ordinarily  required  to  assume  responsibility  somewhat  later 
than  the  upper-class  children. 

Status  in  a  New  England  Rural  Village.  The  friendship  patterns 
of  a  rural  Vermont  village  of  approximately  1,000  inhabitants  in  a 
Northeastern  Dairy  Area  have  been  studied.^"  All  the  cliques,  deter- 


5  Ibid. 

^  W.  A.  Anderson,  The  Membership  of  Farmers  in  New  York  Organizations, 
Ithaca:  Cornell  AES  Bulletin  695,  April  1938,  pp.  13-17;  and  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick, 
J.  H.  Kolb,  Creagh  Inge,  and  A.  F.  Wileden,  Rural  Organizations  and  the  Farm 
Family,  Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  AES  Research  Bulletin  96,  Novem- 
ber 1929. 

'"  L.  S.  Bee,  "Attitude  DiflFerentials  in  a  New  York  Rural  Community,"  State 
College  of  Washington  Research  Studies,  Vol.  IX,  1941,  pp.  37-48. 

8  F.  H.  Forsyth,  "Social  Crisis  and  Social  Attitude  toward  Relief,"  Journal  of 
Social  Psychology,  Vol.  XVIII,  August  1943,  pp.  55-69. 

9  E.  A.  Schuler,  "The  Present  Social  Status  of  American  Farm  Tenants,"  Rural 
Sociology,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  March  1938,  pp.  20-33;  and  Walter  L.  Slocum,  The 
Influence  of  Tenure  Status  Upon  Rural  Life,  Brookings:  South  Dakota  AES  Cir- 
cular 39,  May  1942. 

1°  George  A.  Lundberg  and  Mary  Steele,  "Social  Attraction-Patterns  in  a  Vil- 
lage," Sociometry,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  3  and  4,  January  and  April  1938,  pp.  375-419; 
and  George  A.  Lundberg  and  Margaret  Lawsing,  "The  Sociography  of  Some 
Community  Relations,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  June  1937, 
pp.  318-335. 
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mined  from  the  choices  made  when  homemakers  were  asked  to  name 
those  with  whom  they  visited  socially,  were  plotted  on  sociometric 
charts;  those  chosen  most  frequently  were  located  in  the  center.  After 
the  clique  groups  had  been  determined,  measures  of  nucleation,  co- 
hesion, homogeneity,  and  social  and  cultural  status  indices  were  ap- 
plied to  the  results  of  the  personal  interviews.  Three  of  the  constella- 
tions were  classified  as  upper  class,  three  as  middle  class,  and  two  as 
lower  class.  Of  256  persons  interviewed,  only  three  cases  of  com- 
pletely isolated  persons  were  located.  Although  29  admitted  no 
friends  in  the  village,  they  mentioned  friends  in  the  adjoining  area. 
The  three  isolates  were  older  people  without  relatives. 

The  "star"  of  the  village  was  a  "Lady  Bountiful,"— a  widow  of  about 
sixty  who  made  many  donations  to  worthy  causes.  She  was  chosen 
by  far  the  most  often  by  both  leaders  and  followers.  She  formed  the 
center  of  a  constellation  of  upper-class  persons,  whose  friendship 
patterns  made  her  group  the  hub  of  the  village.  Her  closest  friend 
was  a  physician,  another  leader  of  a  clique. 

The  only  group  to  give  prominent  places  to  farmers'  wives  was  a 
middle-class  group.  (See  Figure  121.)  The  center  or  star,  a  board- 


m 

Fig.  121.  Sociometric  chart  showing  a  group  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  per- 
sons centering  around  a  boarding-house  keeper  with  diverse  types  of  satellites 
among  whom  very  little  interaction  (14  percent)  is  evident.  (Reproduced  from 
Lundberg  and  Steele,  "Social  Attraction-Patterns  in  a  Village,"  Sociometry,  Vol. 
I,  Nos.  3-4,  January-April  1938,  p.  399.) 
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ing-house  operator,  was  named  as  a  friend  by  the  wives  of  two  farm- 
ers, a  chauffeur,  two  salesmen,  a  bank  teller,  a  clerk,  and  two  fore- 
men. Fifty-four  percent  of  the  persons  in  this  group  belonged  to  the 
Congregational  Church,  while  only  23  percent  of  the  villagers  be- 
longed to  this  church.  The  persons  who  belonged  to  this  clique  lived 
in  homes  scattered  over  the  entire  area  studied. 

Although  the  study  of  village  social  attraction  patterns  was  not 
designed  to  appraise  the  relationship  between  rural  and  urban  in- 
habitants, it  has  great  significance  as  a  pioneering  study  of  groupings 
and  their  social  status.  Some  of  the  important  findings  relevant  to 
social  status  are  the  following:  (1)  When  asked  to  name  their  friends, 
or  those  with  whom  they  visit  socially,  60  percent  of  the  women 
named  persons  higher  than  themselves  on  the  socio-economic  scale. 
Choices  tended  to  cluster  about  the  class  level  of  the  person  inter- 
viewed, but  slightly  above  her.  (2)  The  groups  of  the  upper  class 
tended  to  be  more  homogeneous  than  those  of  the  other  classes.  (3) 
One  of  the  most  common  and  important  bonds  for  upper-  and  middle- 
class  groups  was  common  church  membership;  relatively  few  of  the 
groups  of  lower  social  status  belonged  to  a  church.  (4)  Only  in  the 
case  of  the  lower-income  groups  was  geographical  location  of  the 
resident  important. 

RURAL  SOCIAL  CLASS  AND  THE  NON-SOCIOMETRIC 
TECHNIQUES 

Corn  Belt,  Illinois.  Using  Warner's  techniques,  Vogt^^  has  de- 
scribed the  class  structure  of  an  isolated  holding  type  of  settlement 
area  near  a  Midwestern  Corn  Belt  town  of  6,000.  The  two  most  ob- 
vious groupings  in  the  area  were  "Yankees"  and  "Norwegians."  The 
Yankees  of  Old  American  stock  and  "sort  of  Yankees"  from  the  British 


11  Evon  Z.  Vogt,  Jr.,  "Social  Stratification  in  the  Rural  Middlewest:  A  Struc- 
tural Analysis,"  Rural  Sociologt/,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4,  December  1947,  pp.  364-375. 
In  this  same  town,  called  Jonesville,  Warner  classified  farm  owners  witli  high- 
school  teachers,  trained  nurses,  chiropodists,  chiropractors,  undertakers,  minis- 
ters (some  training),  newspaper  editors,  librarians  (graduate),  businessmen  with 
businesses  valued  at  $20,000  to  $75,000,  assistant  managers  and  ofiice  and  depart- 
ment managers  of  large  businesses,  assistants  to  executives,  accountants,  salesmen 
of  real  estate  or  of  insurance,  and  postmasters.  The  "gentlemen  farmers"  were 
classified  with  such  professionals  as  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  engineers,  liigh- 
school  superintendents,  ministers  (graduated  from  divinity  school),  businessmen 
with  businesses  valued  at  over  $75,000,  managers  of  large  operations,  and  certi- 
fied public  accountants.  Tenant  farmers  were  classified  with  operators  of  busi- 
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Isles  constituted  47  percent  of  the  township  population.  The  Nor- 
wegians, including  those  born  in  Norway  and  their  descendants,  con- 
stituted 53  percent  of  the  population.  Intensive  interviews  proved 
that  for  all  except  the  Old  Yankees  climbing  the  social  ladder  was  a 
matter  of  acculturation.  Unacculturated  Norwegians,  whether  ten- 
ants or  owners,  remained  loyal  to  their  Lutheran  church.  This  loyalty 
often  caused  them  to  distrust  middle-class  groups  and  minimized 
differences  in  social  status.  Older  Yankee  families  owned  most  of  the 
land  when  the  study  was  made,  but  the  Norwegians  had  owned  ap- 
proximately a  third  of  it  in  1920.  In  the  depression,  many  Norwegians 
lost  their  holdings  to  the  Old  Yankees. 

Intensive  interviews  revealed  an  emerging  social  class  system 
among  the  Yankees,  into  which  the  Norwegians  were  placed  as  they 
became  acculturated.  Their  degree  of  acculturation  was  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  length  of  time  since  their  forebears  had  come 
from  the  old  country.  According  to  Vogt,  upper-class  members  were 
called  "squire  or  gentlemen  farmers,"  the  middle-class  members  were 
called  "old  landowners,"  and  the  lower-class  farmers  were  called 
"dirt  farmers." 

Upper-class  Farmers.  An  important  feature  differentiating  upper- 
class  farmers  from  middle-class  farmers  is  the  participation  of  the 
former  groups  in  high-status,  urban  culture,  involving  bridge  play- 
ing, social  drinking,  country  club  parties,  wearing  fashionable  clothes, 
and  so  forth.  When  persons  moved  from  the  middle  to  the  upper  class, 
they  participated  in  this  culture.  The  original  members  of  this  class 
pride  themselves  on  being  "old  pioneers";  as  a  result  of  their  support, 
a  local  chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  thrives.  With  the  rise  of  industrialism, 

nesses  valued  at  $2,000  to  $5,000,  dime-store  clerks,  hardware  salesmen,  beauty 
operators,  telephone  operators,  carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians  (apprentice), 
timekeepers,  linemen  (telephone  or  telegraph),  radio  repairmen,  medium-skill 
workers,  barbers,  firemen,  butchers'  apprentices,  practical  nurses,  policemen, 
seamstresses,  cooks  in  restaurants,  and  bartenders.  Small  tenant  farmers  were 
classified  with  operators  of  the  smallest  businesses,  semi-skilled  workers,  baggage 
men,  taxi  and  truck  drivers,  gas  station  attendants,  and  waitresses  in  restaurants. 
Of  those  classified  with  "gentlemen  farmers,"  44  fell  in  the  upper  class;  29  in  the 
upper-middle  class  and  only  3  in  the  lower-middle  class.  Of  those  classified  with 
the  farm  owners,  7  fell  in  the  upper-middle  class,  3  in  the  lower-middle  class  and 
only  1  in  the  upper-lower  class.  Most  of  these  classified  with  the  small  tenants 
fell  in  the  upper-lower  and  lower-lower  classes.  Those  classified  with  the  larger 
tenants  fell  in  the  four  lower  classes.  See  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Marchia  Meeker,  and 
Kenneth  Eells,  Social  Class  in  America,  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates, 
Inc.,  1949,  pp.  140,  141,  and  165. 
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managerial  families  bought  country  estates  and  joined  this  class.  Dur- 
ing the  depression,  many  middle-  and  lower-class  farmers  lost  their 
land  to  this  group,  thus  becoming  the  tenants  of  the  upper  class.  The 
upper-class  farmers  do  not  participate  actively  in  the  Farm  Bureau, 
Home  Bureau,  4-H  Club,  or  Rural  Afternoon  Club.  This  group  of 
farmers  does  not  require  those  rural  associations  which  provide  chan- 
nels of  mobility  for  the  middle-  and  lower-class  elements. 

Middle-class  Farmers.  Middle-class  families  own  land  and  have 
kinship  connections  with  Old  Yankee  families.  They  support  agricul- 
tural extension  agencies,  including  the  Farm  Bureau,  Home  Bureau, 
and  4-H  Clubs.  The  Rural  Afternoon  Club,  composed  of  middle-class 
farm  women,  is  a  "closed"  or  "exclusive"  group,  and  membership  is  by 
invitation.  Only  a  few  lower-class  Yankees  or  Norwegian  families  "on 
the  make"  belong.  The  club  functions  to  exclude  and  subordinate  the 
Norwegian  and  lower-class  Yankee  families,  "...  but  also  provides 
an  opportunity  for  upward  mobility.  ..."  "Neighboring"  or  visiting 
after  "driving  to  the  home  of  the  other  family  to  spend  the  evening" 
occurs  mostly  within  the  class  rather  than  across  class  lines.  There  is 
some  visiting  of  close  neighbors  who  may  not  be  of  the  same  class, 
but  exchanging  of  work  crosses  class  lines  more  than  visiting  does. 

Lower-class  "Dirt  Farmers."  The  dirt  farmers  among  the  Yankees 
are  the  "sort  of  Yankees"  who  rent  land.  Some  of  the  farmers  and 
their  wives  belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau,  Home  Bureau,  and  4-H  Clubs, 
but  they  have  few  members  in  the  Rural  Afternoon  Club.  The  ex- 
tension organizations  furnish  channels  through  which  they  may  climb 
to  higher  strata.  Although  two  lower-class  members  joined  the  Rural 
Afternoon  Club,  they  were  described  as  people  who  "try  to  get  into 
all  the  clubs  and  go  to  all  the  meetings."  The  few  upper-class  farmers 
who  belonged  to  this  club  withdrew  when  the  lower-class  w^omen 
were  voted  in,  and  one  commented  that  the  club  was  now  "taking 
in  trash." 

In  another  study,  five  classes  were  found.^^  Contingency  coeffi- 
cients indicated  that  education,  occupation,  church  affiliations,  and 
residential  areas  were  highly  related  to  class  status.  Lower-class 
people  joined  few  organizations,  were  less  time-conscious,  pemiitted 
wives  to  work  more  frequently,  married  younger,  had  more  children, 
more  crime  records,  less  money  in  their  bank  accounts,  and  less  pres- 

12  August  B.  Hollingsliead,  "Selected  Characteristics  of  Classes  in  a  Middle 
Western  Community,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4,  August 
1947,  pp.  385-395. 
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tige.  The  families  were  placed  in  the  five  classes  by  31  "judges"  or 
"raters,"  who  used  "a  standardized  control  list  of  20  families."  Farm 
owners  were  found  in  all  the  classes  except  the  lowest,  and  farm  ten- 
ants in  all  except  the  upper  two  classes.  In  the  analysis,  farm  owners 
are  placed  with  the  professionals  and  proprietors.  Lower-class  clique 
associations  are  more  strictly  age  and  sex  structured  than  are  upper- 
class  cliques. 

Corn  Belt,  Iowa.  Bell^^  has  described  the  social  strata  of  a  small 
agricultural  community  in  the  Middle  West.  In  Shell  Rock,  Iowa,  the 
residents  thought  there  were  no  social  classes,  but  careful  observation 
revealed  a  fairly  rigid  class  system.  The  lower  class  consisted  of  oc- 
casional or  casual  laborers.  Persons  in  the  strata  above  considered 
these  people  to  be  innately  shiftless  and  lazy.  They  were  accused  of 
stealing,  and  sometimes  did  steal  tools  and  chickens.  They  lived  in 
the  poorer  homes,  had  larger  families  and  less  money,  and  were  more 
frequently  on  relief. 

Above  the^agricultural  laborers  were  farmers  who  rented  the  land 
they  farmedTOnlyThe  renter  who  moved  often  and  was  shiftless 
ranked  close  to  the  laborers.  Other  renters  ranked  with  the  farm  own- 
ers. Above  the  renters  were  the  landowning  farmers,  both  active  and 
retired.  Stability  and  permanencymade  some  of  the  well-to-do  land 
owners  equal  to  the  business  group  above  them. 

In  a  recent  re-survey  of  this  community,  originally  surveyed  in 
1930,  Bell  found  that  "neither  the  average  farmer  nor  his  wife  appears 
different  from  city  people"  in  dress.  Those  who  dress  diflFerently  are 
considered  to  have  "poor  taste."  Farm  women  patronize  the  beauty 
shops  and  "...  regularly  get  their  hair  waved  as  well  as  having  other 
beauty  treatments.  .  .  .  They  attempt  to  keep  their  hands  soft  by 
using  mild  soaps  and  lotions.  They  diet  to  preserve  their  figures  and 
dress  in  the  current  fashions.  Most  of  the  women  in  the  community 
are  as  well  groomed  as  the  women  of  comparable  economic  status  of 
the  city."^*  The  farm  women  prefer  to  go  without  such  items  as  re- 
frigerators if  they  cannot  order  a  "nationally  advertised  brand."  A 
person  who  has  no  refrigerator  but  says  she  is  waiting  to  buy  a  na- 
tionally advertised  product  enjoys  more  prestige  than  one  who  has  a 


13  Earl  H.  Bell,  "Social  Stratification  in  a  Small  Community,"  Scientific 
Monthly,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  February  1934,  pp.  157-164,  and  "A  Resurvey  of  Shell 
Rock  Community,"  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life  Activities,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2, 
April  1940. 

1*  Bell,  "A  Resvirvey  of  Shell  Rock  Community." 
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cheaper  mail-order  model.  If  radios  are  purchased,  cheaper  brands 
are  avoided  for  fear  of  damaging  prestige.  The  middle-class  maga- 
zines, such  as  The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  McCall's,  Wallace's  Farmer, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  The  American  Magazine,  Good  House- 
keeping, Liberty,  Saturdaij  Evening  Post,  and  True  Romance  furnish 
the  chief  reading  matter  for  this  group. 

Above  the  farmers  are  the  businessmen  and  their  families,  the 
group  which,  in  reality,  is  the  pace-setter.  This  group  includes  the 
doctor,  dentist,  barber,  blacksmith,  and  34  other  occupational  groups. 
Newcomers  are  barred  from  the  group  and  considered  as  outsiders. 
To  this  group  and  to  those  above  it  the  farmers  are  orienting  their 
behavior.  Above  this  stratum  comes  the  local  banker  and  his  family, 
friends,  and  associates.  A  restricted  group  such  as  this  makes  the 
community  a  sort  of  "one-man"  place.  According  to  Bell,  the  various 
social  classes  of  Shell  Rock,  Iowa,  shade  imperceptibly  into  one  an- 
other. 

General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas,  Plainville,  Missouri.  West^^  ana- 
lyzed the  social  status  of  rural  people  in  a  trade  center  of  275,  to 
which  he  gives  the  fictitious  name  of  Plainville.  This  town  depends 
wholly  upon  the  produce  and  trade  from  about  200  farms.  Plainville 
is  located  in  Missouri,  south  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Ozarks.  In  this  area  the  most  significant  division  of  people  is  that  of 
"Hillbillies"  and  "Prairie  people."  The  county  in  which  Plainville  is 
located  lies  between  the  areas  described  as  the  Western  Missouri 
General  Farming  Area,  where  dairy,  fruit,  and  self-sufficient  farming 
prevails,  and  the  Middle  Ozark  Plateau,  where  one  finds  general  live- 
stock, self-sufficient,  and  part-time  farming.^''  The  area  falls  in  the 
North-South  Border  Area  described  by  Mangus.^^ 

Although  most  Plainvillers  deny  the  existence  of  social  class  in 
their  community,  West  found  three  classes,  to  which  he  assigned  the 
designations  "upper  class,"  "good  lower  class  people,"  and  "lower 
element."  He  claims  that  they  loosely  parallel  the  "lower-middle," 


15  James  West,  Plainville,  U.S.A.,  New  York:  Colui.iDia  University  Press,  1945, 
pp.  1-3. 

18  Since  the  author  gives  the  population  of  the  county  studied,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  locate  it  and  place  it  with  reference  to  type  of  farming.  See  F.  F.  Elliott,  Types 
of  Farming  in  the  United  States,  Washington:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1933. 

i'^  A.  R.  Mangus,  Rural  Regions  of  the  United  States,  Federal  Works  Agency, 
Works  Projects  Administration,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1940. 
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"upper-lower,"  and  "lower-lower"  classes  found  by  Warner  and  his 
co-workers  in  Yankee  City.^^  Over  one-half  of  the  people  are  in  the 
"upper  class."  He  found  that  people  did  not  mind  indicating  how 
others  ranked  below  them.  They  were  more  likely  to  resent  being 
asked  the  class  status  of  superiors  or  equals.  Indices  which  are,  ac- 
cording to  West,  most  useful  in  ranking  people  by  class  are:  (1)  loca- 
tion; (2)  relation  to  technology;  (3)  lineage;  (4)  wealth;  (5)  morals; 
and  (6)  manners.  Those  who  follow  mechanized  rationalized  farming 
rank  higher  than  others.  In  this  way,  the  mechanized  commercialized 
farming  of  the  Corn  Belt  to  the  north  sets  the  pace.  The  "good  fami- 
lies" beget  good  citizens.  The  "lower  element"  begets  "no-account" 
or  "trashy"  children.  Wealth  is  relative,  because  "fully  a  third  of  the 
lower-class  people  living  in  the  hills  are  better  off  financially  than  the 
poorer  third  of  the  better-class  prairie  people."  Thejrioralcriterion  is 
most  important  in  judging  lower-class  people.  The  "lower  element" 
drinks,  gets  in  jail,  steals  chickens  and  meat.  Upper-class  men  treat 
violations  on  the  part  of  the  "lower  element"  as  they  would  violations 
of  children,  something  to  be  expected.  They  are  looked  upon  as  some- 
what subnormal  mentally.  Other  investigators  have  called  manners 
"life  style."  The  upper  class  considers  the  "lower  class"  and  "lower 
element"  to  be  ignorant.  Among  the  lower  element  "men  and  boys 
cuss  right  in  the  house.  .  .  .  Their  women  cuss  just  like  men.  .  .  . 
All  they  know  is  just  drink,  dance,  and  carouse." 

Figure  122  describes  how  the  upper  class  sees  the  class  structure 
in  Plainville.  West  also  used  additional  charts  to  describe  how  the 
other  groups  see  one  another.  For  women,  the  class  lines  are  much 
more  sharply  drawn  than  for  the  men  because  men  cross  the  lines 
freely  in  business  dealings,  trading,  loafing,  and  other  activities  out- 
side the  home.  Small  children  have  no  restrictions,  but  girls  learn  class 
differences  before  adolescence  and  boys  learn  them  when  they  start 
"going  with  girls." 

Figure  123  describes  the  view  of  the  community  through  the  eyes 
of  those  who  consider  themselves  to  be  the  "good  religious  people." 
For  this  group,  the  criterion  of  morality  is  the  most  important  fact 
to  use  in  ranking  people.  Those  who  are  more  resentful  of  the  domi- 
nant class,  in  comparing  themselves  with  others,  talk  of  their  class  as 
"all  us  good  honest  working  people  who  try  to  live  right  and  do 


IS  See  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern  Com- 
munity, New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1941,  p.  88. 
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right."  Others  in  the  community  were  even  more  resentful  of  the 
dominant  class,  especially  of  the  important  role  of  churches  in  pre- 
scribing moral  conduct.  Figure  123  shows  the  place  of  the  various 
church  groups  in  the  class  structure.  This  figure  may  be  compared 
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Fig.  122.  The  social  classes  of  Plainville.  Note  the  diamond-shaped  niimerical 
distribution.  (Adapted  from  James  West,  Plainville,  U.S.A.,  New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1945,  p.  117.) 

with  Figure  122  to  indicate  the  proportions  of  church  groups  in  the 
various  classes.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  charts  that  even  the  Holi- 
ness group,  which  universally  caters  to  lower  elements,  calls  the 
people  at  the  bottom  "people  who  live  like  animals."  Some  lower- 
class  people  who  are  not  a  part  of  any  religious  group  and  who  react 
to  "the  Holiness  Way"  adversely  say:  "They  call  people  like  me  lower 
class'  around  here  because  I  don't  break  my  neck  trying  to  earn  a 
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living  the  way  I  don't  want  to.  .  .  .  They  call  me  lower  class'  because 
I  don't  roll  and  moan  an'  make  a  fool  of  myself  in  church." 

In  Plainville,  the  upper  class  prides  itself  on  being  plain  and  aver- 
age, but  it  sets  the  tone  for  the  society.  Through  this  class  comes  the 


Fig.  123.  Differential  attitudes  toward  the  Plainville  class  structure  (A,  B,  and 
C);  church  membership  and  "leanings"  and  Plainville  social  classes  (D).  (Adapted 
from  James  West,  Plainville,  U.S.A.,  New  York:  Colvmibia  University  Press,  1945, 
p.  130.) 

drive  to  keep  up  with  changes  in  technological  culture  and  what  in 
this  book  has  loosely  been  called  the  culture  of  the  small,  isolated, 
middle-class  family.  Plainville  lost  its  small  business  group  when  the 
trade  center  moved  to  a  larger  place,  and  now  there  is  little  diflFerence 
in  country  and  town  people  in  the  "upper  class."  The  "lower  element" 
places  positive  prestige  values  on  several  traits  which  the  dominant 
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class  condemns.  Among  these  things  are  hunting  dogs  and  running 
hounds.  Being  a  good  "fighter"  and  a  good  "hard  drinker"  are  also 
considered  virtues  by  the  "lower  element,"  but  are  condemned  by 
the  classes  above. 

In  general,  the  people  of  Plainville  identify  themselves  with  the 
working  people  of  the  city,  but  their  respect  for  property  is  so  intense 
that  they  are  opposed  to  unions,  collective  bargaining,  strikes,  and 
other  means  city  workers  have  of  organizing  to  further  their  interests 
against  those  of  ownership  or  invested  wealth. 

The  Dairy  Area,  a  New  York  Community.  Using  the  rating  device 
previously  described,  Kaufman^^  classified  1,235  persons  in  the  pres- 
tige categories  on  the  basis  of  "standing,"  "reputation,"  or  "respect" 
in  the  community.  The  resulting  class  structure  is  shown  in  Figure 
124.  The  structure  in  this  New  York  community  resembles  communi- 
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Fig.  124.  The  class  structure  of  the  Macon  com- 
munity in  New  York.  (Reproduced  from  Kaufman, 
Prestige  Classes  in  a  New  York  Rural  Community, 
Ithaca:  Cornell  AES  Memoir  260,  p.  39.) 

ties  in  the  West  which  characteristically  assume  the  diamond  shape 
instead  of  the  pyramid  shape  usually  associated  with  urban  society. 
As  will  be  indicated,  however,  rural  society  in  the  Cotton  Belt  is 
pyramided.  The  "middle  classes"  of  northern  rural  society  tend  to 
be  larger  than  the  "lower  classes"  at  the  base.  In  the  upper  part  of 


19  Harold  F.  Kaufman,  Prestige  Classes  in  a  New  York  Rural  Community,  Ith- 
aca: Cornell  AES  Memoir  260,  March  1944,  p.  39. 
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the  diamond,  the  small,  isolated,  middle-class  family  that  participates 
in  many  organizations  is  the  rule. 

The  Wheat  Belt,  Prairieton,  South  Dakota.  Useem^°  and  his  co- 
workers studied  the  social  structure  of  Prairieton,  South  Dakota,  a 
community  of  3,500,  made  up  largely  of  second-generation  Scandi- 
navian immigrants  and  families  from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Iowa.  This  town  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Wheat  Belt.  Its  popula- 
tion increased  17  percent  from  1920  to  1930,  chiefly  because  of  the 
influx  of  farmers  who  were  forced  off  their  lands  during  the  drought 
and  depression  years  and  because  of  small  merchants  who  moved 
there  when  smaller  centers  declined. 

According  to  the  investigators,  Prairieton  contains  three  major 
strata:  (1)  a  low-status  group  made  up  of  ex-farmers,  former  farm 
hands,  and  unskilled  laborers;  (2)  a  middle  class  made  up  of  small 
shopkeepers,  craftsmen,  retired  farmers,  and  professional  people,  and 
(3)  an  elite  upper  class  composed  of  successful  business  men  and  large 
land-holders.  "There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Prairieton  people 
regarding  the  class  to  which  they  belong  and  they  also  have  no  doubt 
about  the  social  position  of  everyone  else  in  the  community."^^  The 
lower  class,  called  "the  bottoms,"  live  on  the  flats,  and  the  upper  class, 
called  the  "tops,"  live  on  top  of  a  bluff.  Only  the  bottoms  and  tops 
were  studied.  Forty-four  households  were  interviewed,  one-half  of 
which  were  in  each  group.  Comparison  of  the  two  groups  revealed 
that  all  the  bottoms  had  received  relief,  whereas  none  of  the  tops  had. 
The  bottoms  confined  their  traveling  and  visiting  to  small  neighbor- 
hood areas,  whereas  the  tops  covered  wide  areas.  The  bottoms  had 
larger  families  and  the  family  unit  furnished  the  basis  for  visiting, 
work,  recreation,  and  other  activities.  Families  among  the  tops  were 
"...  segmentalized,  each  member  having  his  own  social  ties."  The 
bottoms  lived  in  shacks  without  electricity  or  running  water;  the  tops 
lived  in  fine  houses  with  facilities.  The  bottoms  had  more  sickness 
and  died  younger  than  the  tops.  The  wives  of  the  tops  were  important 
to  their  husbands'  advancement  through  furnishing  social  life  to  as- 
sociates. Half  of  the  bottoms'  wives  worked.  Tops  women  felt  that 
they  must  go  to  beauty  parlors  to  keep  in  style.  They  were  time- 
conscious  and  had  to  make  the  seconds  count  in  order  to  participate 
in  95  different  "women's  societies,"  where  bridge  and  "cultural  activi- 

20  John  Useem,  Pierre  Tangent,  and  Ruth  Useem,  "Stratification  in  a  Prairie 
Town,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  June  1942,  pp.  331-342. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  337. 
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ties"  were  central.  Bottoms  were  more  leisurely  and  expected  women 
who  were  self-respecting  to  concentrate  on  rearing  children  rather 
than  on  formal  social  affairs.  Half  of  the  tops  women  dieted;  none  of 
the  bottoms  did. 

Interclass  attitudes  were  also  studied.  By  the  age  of  ten,  boys  and 
girls  from  the  tops  families  thought  bottoms  children  were  "tough, 
stink,  and  are  dumb";  bottoms  children  thought  the  children  of  tops 
families  were  "sissies,  smart-alecks,  and  stuck-up."  A  proposed  recrea- 
tion project  was  killed  by  the  tops  because  it  might  have  permitted 
their  children  to  associate  too  much  with  bottoms  children.  Tops 
thought  bottoms  were  shiftless,  lazy,  drank  too  much,  had  low  moral 
standards,  and  were  unintelligent.  Bottoms  thought  tops  attained 
high  rank  by  reason  of  other  than  personal  assets,  such  as  luck,  pull, 
inheritance  of  wealth,  and  educational  advantages  not  open  to  others. 
Police  oflBcials  were  expected  to  deal  severely  with  bottoms  delin- 
quents, since  it  was  believed  that  this  group  must  be  deterred  through 
strict  punishment.  Tops  who  violated  laws  were  often  only  warned, 
and  if  they  received  punishment,  it  was  lighter.  The  Church  of  God 
drew  its  membership  entirely  from  the  bottoms,  the  Business  and 
Professional  Men's  Club  entirely  from  the  tops. 

The  Wheat  Belt,  Sublette,  Kansas.  BelP-  could  find  no  signifi- 
cant class  system  in  Sublette,  Kansas,  a  western  Kansas  community. 
He  explains  that  the  high  mobility  and  the  recent  arrival  of  the  pres- 
ent residents  have  resulted  in  a  structure  that  is  not  stable  enough 
for  the  formation  of  a  class  system.  The  drought  and  depression  of 
the  1920's  struck  before  the  class  structure  formed.  "The  decade  of 
the  1920's  leveled  the  people  up  and  the  decade  of  the  thirties  leveled 
them  down."  Most  townspeople  in  Sublette,  a  rural  town  of  582  popu- 
lation, engage  in  farming  operations,  and  in  the  county  many  of  the 
business  and  professional  men  actually  do  a  farmer's  work.  This  could 
be  true  only  in  the  Wheat  Belt,  where  planting  and  harvesting  are  the 
only  important  farm  activities.  Although  Bell  could  find  no  class  divi- 
sions between  the  farmers  of  Anglo  stock,  the  distinction  between 
Mennonites  and  non-Mennonites  was  sharply  drawn.  The  non-Men- 
nonite  group  did  make  the  distinction  between  "white  men"  and  Men- 
nonites. 

General  Characteristics  and  Background  of  Stratification  in  the 
Cotton  Belt.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  class  and  caste  system 

22  Earl  H.  Bell,  Culture  of  a  Contemporary  Rural  Community:  Sublette,  Kansas, 
Ruial  Life  Studies  2,  Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  September  1942. 
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of  the  South  without  knowing  the  prevaihng  social  structure  and  con- 
ditions previous  to  the  Civil  War.  Although  we  cannot  review  here 
the  historical  setting  of  the  present  class  and  caste  system,  we  may 
draw  upon  the  work  of  Gray-^  for  a  brief  statement.  Gray  places  the 
"poor  whites"  at  the  bottom  of  the  class  structure.  This  group  was 
even  looked  down  upon  by  Negroes.  Since  the  poor  whites  had  to 
compete  with  slave  labor,  they  were  variously  called  "trash,"  "clay 
eaters,"  and  so  forth.  Hunting,  fishing,  and  idling  occupied  more  of 
the  men's  tirne  than  did  serious  agriculture.  Next  to  the  "poor  whites," 
but  not  to  be  confused  with  them,  were  the  "highlanders."  These 
people  had  little  relation  to  the  plantation,  and  then,  as  now,  were 
widespread  throughout  the  South.  Individualistic,  proud,  and  inde- 
pendent, they  may  still  be  found  in  the  Ozarks  and  Appalachian 
Highlands  and,  since  their  reproduction  rates  have  always  been  high, 
they  have  spread  to  all  areas.  Their  men  and  women  worked  in  the 
fields,  but  they  were  also  hunters  and  lived  in  part  from  the  woods 
and  streams. 

The  third  group  was  the  commercial  farmer  of  the  lowlands  and 
valleys.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  from  this  group  came 
many  of  the  planters  who  later  claimed  to  be  members  of  the  planter's 
aristocracy.  The  commercial  farmers  engaged  in  general  agriculture, 
often  owned  a  few  slaves,  and  were  an  independent,  hospitable,  and 
prolific  class.  This  status  was  dependent  upon  the  possession  of  land. 

At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  were  the  members  of  the  planter  aris- 
tocracy, a  status  that  also  depended  upon  land  ownership.  The  richest 
and  most  cultured  of  this  group  often  sent  their  children  to  Europe 
for  schooling.  The  elegance  and  grace  of  their  pattern  of  living  have 
become  a  symbol  of  that  which  was  good  in  the  South.  Beneath  the 
real  aristocracy  of  the  planter  class  came  those  who  owned  smaller 
estates  and  fewer  slaves  and,  in  most  cases,  had  to  live  on  the  planta- 
tion and  help  direct  its  operations.  The  planters  and  wives  of  this 
class  gave  personal  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  slaves.  Moore  and 
Williams  emphasize  the  importance  of  slave  and  land  ownership  in 
the  ante-bellum  South.  Their  conceptualization  of  the  system  is  de- 
picted in  Figure  125.  These  writers  maintain  that  southern  society 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  accorded  prestige  and  "looked  up"  to 


23  L.  C.  Gray,  History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern  United  States  to  1860, 
Washington:  The  Carnegie  Institute,  1933.  See  also  Wilbert  E.  Moore  and  Robin 
M.  Williams,  "Stratification  in  the  Ante-Bellum  South,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  June  1942,  pp.  343-351. 
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those  who  had  slaves  and  land.  This  general  value  orientation  fur- 
nished the  core  of  the  system. 

From  this  basic  social  pattern  developed  the  caste  and  class  sys- 
tem of  the  South  as  it  is  today.  Figure  114,  Chapter  10,  describes 
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Fig.  125.  The  social  perspectives  of  the  social  classes.  (Source: 
Davis,  Gardner,  and  Gardner,  Deep  South,  p.  65.) 

the  caste  system  in  the  South,  beyond  doubt  the  most  significant 
feature  of  southern  society.  It  should  be  clear  that  many  elements 
prevent  a  rigid  caste  line  in  the  South.  Among  the  factors  singled  out 
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by  Davis  and  his  collaborators^*  as  being  important  in  this  respect 
are  the  following:  (1)  Miscegenation,  especially  after  the  Civil  War, 
permitted  the  development  of  dependency  patterns  that  gave  those 
Negroes  involved  rights  which  others  did  not  have.  Many  planters 
gave  their  Negro  kinfolk  property,  which  carried  with  it  status.  In 
the  city,  both  white  and  colored  people  attributed  "good  relations" 
and  "lack  of  lynchings"  to  miscegenation.  (2)  The  old  servant-master 
relationship  gave  Negroes  status  above  that  of  lower-class  whites. 
Landlords  became  dependent  upon  faithful  servants  and  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  looking  after  them.  "These  plantation  owners' 
grandfathers  owned  the  ancestors  of  these  Negroes,  and  they  have  to 
look  out  for  them."  Negro  "mammies"  have  relatively  high  status  and 
may  help  inform  the  white  caste  of  "goings  on"  in  the  lower  Negro 
class.  (3)  Negroes  who  achieve  economic  independence  and  property, 
especially  those  in  the  city,  have  protection  of  the  sacredness  of 
property.  The  study  reports  that  whites  of  lower  status  many  times 
begged  or  sent  their  women  folks  to  attempt  to  get  credit  from  Negro 
storekeepers.  Actually  the  total  income  of  upper-class  planters  was 
not  as  high  as  that  of  some  city  Negroes.  Whites  were  heard  to  ad- 
dress Negro  professional  people  who  were  treating  them,  "Yes,  sir!," 
"No,  sir!."  These  and  other  actions  justify  the  slanting  diagonal  bar 
separating  the  two  castes  in  Figure  114,  Chapter  10. 

On  the  other  hand,  especially  in  the  rural  areas,  various  types  of 
interaction  are  used  to  keep  the  laborers  of  the  lower  caste  in  line. 
The  investigators  found  that  the  most  important  of  these  were:  (1) 
whipping,  allegedly  for  mistreating  livestock,  stealing,  or  failing  to 
harvest  crops;  (2)  execution,  with  trial  to  set  examples  and  to  put 
"uppety"  Negroes  in  their  place;  and  (3)  lynch  mob  action. 

Class  System  in  an  All-Negro  Society  in  the  Western  Cotton  Belt. 
In  an  all-Negro  southern  community,  the  status  system  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  one  in  which  whites  are  involved.  Figure  126  describes 
the  class  system  in  an  all-Negro  society  in  Oklahoma.  Note  the  flat- 
ness of  the  pyramid.-^  This  shape  emphasizes  the  "equalitarian 
ideology  in  which  all  Negroes  appear  pretty  much  alike.  The  middle 
Negro  class  retains  the  respectability  associated  with  upper-middle- 


24  Allison  Davis,  Burleigh  B.  Gardner,  and  Mary  R.  Gardner,  Deep  South,  Chi- 
cago: University  of  Chicago  Press,  1941,  pp.  448  ff. 

25  Mozell  Hill,  "A  Comparative  Analysis  of  the  Social  Organization  of  All- 
Negro  Society  in  Oklahoma,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  1,  October  1946,  pp. 
70-75. 
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class  status,  but  each  group  shades  imperceptibly  into  the  other. 
Here  there  is  a  minimum  of  lower-class  frustration,  and  respect  for 
law  and  order  prevails.  Exploitation  is  at  a  minimum. 

The  White  Class  System.  Davis'^''  study  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 


Fig.  126.  The  pyramid  structure  of  the  class  organization  of  the  all-Negro 
society.  U  equals  upper  class;  M  equals  middle  class;  and  L  equals  lower  class. 
(Adapted  from  Hill,  "Class  Structure  in  an  All-Negro  Society,"  Social  Forces, 
Vol.  XXV,  No.  1,  October  1946,  p.  71.) 

area  of  the  Cotton  Belt  yielded  six  social  classes.  How  these  white 
people  in  Old  City,  a  place  of  10,000  population,  viewed  one  another 
is  presented  in  Figure  125.  The  class  that  is  viewing  the  other  classes 
is  given  in  boldface  type.  Powdermaker  found  only  three  classes  in 
Cottonville,  a  county  seat  town  in  the  Delta.  At  the  top  were  the 
large  planters  who  formed  the  aristocracy.^^  None  of  this  class  lived 
in  Cottonville,  but  the  whole  middle  class  which  now  controls  the 
South  basks  in  the  glory  which  was  once  the  aristocracy's.  Middle- 
class  people  in  Cottonville,  including  small  farmers,  managers,  over- 
seers of  large  plantations,  tradespeople  and  artisans,  do  not  admit 
their  middle-class  positions  as  readily  as  will  similar  status  groups 
in  the  middlewestern  Corn  Belt  states  such  as  Iowa,  Ohio,  or  Indiana. 
The  middle-class  whites  have  developed  the  northern  "push,"  are 
staunch  church  members,  and  lack  most  of  the  qualities  of  a  real 
aristocracy.  The  lower-class  whites,  composed  of  renters  and  share- 
croppers, are  in  many  ways  inferior  to  the  Negroes  whom  they  have 
always  resented.  Although  of  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  this 
lower  class  is  ordinarily  blond,  and  since  they  burn  in  the  sun  they 
are  referred  to  as  "red  necks." 

As  Davis^^  has  described  in  brilliant  fashion,  each  of  the  classes  of 
Old  City  has  very  different  family  structures  and  "life  patterns."  It 
is  not  difficult  to  become  convinced  from  tlie  description  that  the 
small,  isolated,  middle-class  family  here  as  elsewhere  is  tlie  pace- 


26  Davis,  Gardner,  and  Gardner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  448  ff. 

^'^  Hortense  Powdermaker,  After  Freedom,  New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1939, 
pp.7f. 

28  Davis,  Gardner,  and  Gardner,  op.  cit..  Chap.  2. 
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setter  for  the  middle  rural  classes.  Those  at  the  bottom  of  the  scales 
are  characteristically  unimpressed  either  by  the  somewhat  "risque" 
morals  of  the  upper  class  or  the  rigid  discipline  and  the  formalized 
and  over-organized  behavior  of  the  middle  class.  Whereas  the  hus- 
band is  the  dominant  member  of  the  middle-class  family,  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  lower-class  family  makes  it  more  matriarchal. 
There  are  many  other  differences,  but,  in  general  terms,  Toennies^^ 
would  be  right  in  maintaining  that  the  lower  class  was  more  in- 
fluenced by  natural  will  and  hence  more  Gemeinschaft-like,  and  that 
the  upper  classes  are  more  influenced  by  rational  will  and  hence  more 
Gesellschaft-like. 

Delta  Cotton  Belt  Society  in  Old  City  and  Cottonville.  Negro 
Classes.  Although  whites  are  not  very  conscious  of  a  class  system 
among  the  Negroes,  the  Negroes  themselves  are  aware  of  it.  Davis 
and  his  co-workers  have  attempted  to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
the  social  structure  within  these  classes  in  Old  City  and  the  surround- 
ing area.  Powdermaker  has  done  the  same  in  Cottonville  and 
its  tributary  area.  Powdermaker^"  claims  that  mobility  up  and  down 
the  Negro  class  scale  is  much  greater  than  among  whites,  and  that 
the  most  important  determinants  of  class  status  of  Negroes  are  sexual 
behavior,  family  pattern,  and  education.  All  upper-class  Negroes  are 
very  conscious  of  the  white  belief  that  Negroes  are  incapable  of 
continence  and  that  only  the  upper-class  Negroes  follow  white 
middle-class  morals  with  regard  to  premarital  chastity  and  extra- 
marital relationships.  To  them,  "virtue  is  a  luxury."  To  be  in  the  upper 
Negro  class,  one  must  have  at  least  a  high-school  education.  The 
upper  class  is  composed  of  teachers,  educational  ofiicials,  doctors, 
and  dentists.  Ministers  are  not  necessarily  or  usually  in  this  class. 
White  skin  is  an  asset  and  upper-class  Negroes  are  lighter  than 
lower-class  Negroes.  Upper-class  Negroes  do  not  engage  in  emotional 
religion;  as  in  the  case  of  sexual  laxity,  they  believe  this  to  be  one 
reason  why  the  whites  regard  their  race  as  inferior.  The  upper-class 
Negro  family  pattern  is  that  previously  described  as  small,  isolated, 
and  middle  class.  Formality  is  the  rule.  The  titles  "Mr.  and  Mrs."  are 
used  among  the  upper  class,  even  among  intimates,  whether  one  is 
speaking  in  the  second  or  third  person.  This  is  obviously  a  reaction  to 

29  Charles  P.  Loomis,  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Sociology,  New  York:  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  1940. 

3°  Op.  cit.  Also  see  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  The  'Negro  Family  in  the  United  States, 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1939. 
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the  caste  prescription  which  will  not  permit  whites  to  use  titles  in 
addressing  Negroes. 

Middle-class  Negroes  in  Cottonville  have  sex  morals  which  stand 
in  sharp  contrast  to  those  of  the  puritanical  upper-class  Negroes. 
Common-law  marriages  are  the  most  usual  form,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  pre-  and  extra-marital  intercourse.  However,  it  is  usually 
carried  on  in  secrecy.  Wife-beating  is  less  common  among  the  middle 
than  the  lower  class,  whereas  among  the  upper-class  Negroes  it  does 
not  exist.  Almost  all  middle-class  Negroes  are  farmers  or  have  agri- 
cultural backgrounds.  Most  ministers  belong  to  this  class.  The  main 
strength  of  the  church  is  among  the  middle-class  Negroes. 

As  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  the  lower  classes  have  their 
own  cliques  and  organizations.  These  have  been  described  by  Davis. 
The  lower-class  Negroes  make  no  pretense  of  monogamy.  Pre-  and 
extra-marital  sexual  relations  within  this  class  are  not  at  all  secret. 
Wife-beating  is  common,  and  it  is  expected  that  members  of  this  class 
will  sooner  or  later  serve  a  jail  sentence.  In  Old  City,  Davis  and  his 
colleagues  found  that  three-quarters  of  the  Negroes  are  considered 
lower  class  by  Negroes  themselves.  This  may  be  compared  with  57.8 
percent  of  the  whites  in  Yankee  City.^^  The  basis  of  class  feeling  is 
expressed  by  an  upper-class  colored  girl  who  claimed  that  association 
with  lower-class  people  made  her  "feel  sick."^^  This  discussion  does 
not  describe  the  details  of  the  class  systems  of  Negroes  and  whites  in 
the  South,  but  the  essentials  have  been  introduced. 

SUMMARY 

Among  the  frontiersmen  of  the  colonial  period,  ascribed  status  was 
relatively  unimportant.  The  equalitarianism  of  frontier  society  and 
the  stamp  it  left  on  rural  culture  generally  have  led  rural  sociologists 
to  ignore  the  emergence  of  a  class  system  in  rural  America.  This 
emerging  class  structure  seems  to  be  so  oriented  that  most  groups 
attempt  to  imitate  the  middle  classes  of  the  trade  centers. 

One  careful  study  of  class  in  a  section  of  the  General  and  Self- 
Sufficing  Area  reports  three  classes:  (1)  upper  class,  (2)  good 
lower-class  people,  and  (3)  the  "lower  element."  West  found  that 
these  classes  matched  Warner's  lower-middle-class,  upper-lower- 
class,  and  lower-lower  classes,  respectively,  in  Newburyport,  Massa- 

31  Warner  and  Lunt,  crp.  cit.,  p.  88;  and  Davis,  Gardner  and  Gardner,  op.  cit., 
p.  222. 

*2  Davis,  Gardner  and  Gardner,  op.  cit.,  p.  233. 
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chusetts.  As  the  class  structures  in  the  various  types  of  farming  areas 
are  studied,  major  regional  differences  undoubtedly  will  be  revealed. 
In  one  study  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  some  three-fourths  of  the  Negroes 
were  classified  as  lower  class.  In  northern  communities  the  proportion 
of  people  in  the  lower  classes  was  smaller.  Possibly  the  greatest  dif- 
ference in  the  class  structures  of  the  cities  andTtypes  of  farming  re- 
gions is  the  large  proportion  of  farmers  in  the  middle  and  upper 
groups  in  all  areas  except  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  Western  Specialty- 
Crop  sections,  where  the  factory  farm  is  prevalent.  Except  under 
special  circumstances,  the  proportions  of  middle  and  upper  classes 
in  these  areas  are  small. 

For  those  who  are  attempting  to  facilitate  the  spread  of  improved 
practices  or  who  are  otherwise  working  with  groups,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  basis  on  which  the  class  structure  rests  and  the  channels 
of  communication  between  the  strata.  The  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  has  been  criticized  for  working  too  little  with  what  has  been 
called  the  lower  one-third  of  the  farmers.  If  there  is  communication 
between  strata,  this  is  not  always  a  legitimate  criticism,  since  cultural 
diffusion  usually  takes  place  from  the  upper  classes  downward  to  the 
lower  classes.  Since  the  agent  does  not  have  time  to  work  with  all 
groups  where  channels  between  the  classes  are  open,  we  may  expect 
that  working  with  middle-  and  upper-class  leaders  will  result  in 
eventual  diffusion  throughout  the  system.  However,  very  frequently 
blockage  exists  between  strata  and  groups,  and  in  order  to  get  ac- 
ceptance of  a  new  practice,  the  agent  must  work  with  the  inforaial 
leaders  of  the  "lower  element"  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  other  strata. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  class  struc- 
ture in  the  various  parts  of  the  nation.  Very  frequently  it  is  compli- 
cated by  ethnic  and  racial  sub-cultures.  It  is  important  that  the  work- 
ers should  know  how  such  groups  are  related  to  the  general  structure. 
If  the  Yankee  leaders  in  a  community  adopt  a  new  practice,  will  the 
leaders  of  the  Polish  or  Negro  groups  follow  suit?  Studies  of  the  class 
structure  should  reveal  the  answer  to  such  questions,  and  professional 
workers  in  the  rural  areas  can  then  orient  their  programs  accordingly. 


PART  IV 
RELIGIOUS  GROUPS  AS  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 


CHAPTER  12 

THE  NATURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  RELIGION 

No  PEOPLES  ARE  WITHOUT  RELIGION.^  There  has,  however,  been  con- 
siderable disagreement  among  social  scientists  as  to  the  function  and 
value  of  religion  in  society.  But  those  activities  and  attitudes  which 
the  authors  consider  religious  prevailed  in  all  past  societies  and  may 
be  expected  to  function  in  the  group  life  of  the  future.  Parsons^  has 
shown  that,^iter  the  middle  of  the  last  century  when  positivistic  and 
utilitarian  thought  was  dominant,  religious  behavior  was  considered 
by  many  social  scientists  as  due  either  solely  to  ignorance  and  super- 
stition or  to  the  biological  or  instinctive  make-up  of  the  individual. 
He  also  describes,  and  this  is  one  of  his  important  contributions,  how 
Pareto,  Malinowski,  Durkheim,  and  Max  Weber  independently  broke 
from  this  positivistic  interpretation  of  social  activity,  thus  rendering 
a  more  realistic  explanation  for  the-^HBipresence  of  religious  phe- 
nomena. 

Malinowski^  was  successful  in  refuting  Levy-Bruhl's  claim  that  the 
supernatural  is  confused  with  the  natural  among  primitive  peoples. 
This  is  a  substantial  and  important  contribution,  since  many  rural 
sociologists  maintain  that  all  behavior,  techniques,  and  processes 
among  rural  people  are  permeated  by  religion.*  Furthermore,  Mali- 

1  In  his  treatise.  Magic,  Science  and  Religion,  Bronislaw  Malinowski  has  at- 
tempted to  draw  upon  sociological  and  anthropological  studies,  particularly  those 
of  the  Trobriand  Islanders,  to  explain  the  reason  for  this  as  well  as  the  relation- 
ship between  science  and  religion.  See  this  article  in  Joseph  Needham,  Science, 
Religion  and  Reality,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1925;  and  Ruth 
Benedict's  article  entitled  "Magic"  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences,  Vol. 
X,  pp.  39-44. 

-  Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Theoretical  Development  of  the  Sociology  of  Religion 
—A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Modern  Social  ^cience,"  Journal  of  the  History  of 
Ideas,  Vol.  V,  No.  2,  April  1944,  pp.  176-190.  Among  the  important  writers  who 
held  this  earlier  view  are  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  London:  John  Murray, 
1873,  Vols.  I  and  II,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  The  Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I, 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1885. 

3  Malinowski,  op.  cit. 

*  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1947,  p.  423.  Here  he  says,  "...  The  religious  element  may  be  said  to  permeate 
almost  all  activities  of  rural  life."  Of  course,  farming  and  ranching  throughout 
the  world  are  more  dependent  upon  the  forces  of  nature  and  are  relatively  less 
under  man's  control  than  most  occupations. 
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nowski  demonstrated  that  ritual  prevails  only  when  there  are  factors 
in  the  situation  beyond  rational  understanding  and  control.  In  situa- 
tions where  participants  can  accurately  predict  and  control  the  out- 
come, such  as  shallow-water  fishing  among  the  Trobriand  Islanders, 
activities  can  be  explained  in  tenns  of  rational  norms  of  efficiency.  In 
such  instances,  the  rites  of  religion  are  not  present.  When,  however, 
emotional  factors  arise  because  of  uncontrollable  elements,  such  as 
the  weather  or  insect  pests  which  may  cause  "undeserved  failure," 
religious  ritual  may  be  used  to  mitigate  the  resulting  frustration. 
Chappie  and  Coon^  have  applied  the  term  rites  of  intensification  to 
the  rites  which  mitigate  frustration  or  stabilize  a  di  equilibrium  when 
whole  communities  are  involved.  Another  important  contribution 
made  by  Malinowski  is  the  importance  he  places  on  religious  rites 
following  disturbances  in  social  relations  brought  about  by  such 
events  as  death,  birth,  coming  of  age,  marriage,  and  the  like.  Rites 
which  serve  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium  of  social  interaction 
brought  about  by  such  events  have  been  called  rites  of  passage.  To 
explain  such  rites  as  the  disposal  of  the  corpse  on  a  utilitarian  basis  is 
grossly  inadequate. 

Durkheim^  made  a  great  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  re- 
ligion by  calling  attention  to  man's  division  of  the  world  into  the 
"sacred"  and  the  "profane."  Religion  deals  with  the  sacred.  Sacred 
beings,  objects,  and  actions  owe  their  qualities  of  sacredness  to  no 
intrinsic  value,  but  rather  to  group  attitudes  and  sentiments.  In  all 
societies,  part  of  man's  environment  will  be  profane;  that  part  is  sub- 
ject to  rational  manipulation  for  utilitarian  purposes.  Another  part 
will  be  sacred  and  will  require  reverence  and  special  non-utilitarian 
treatment.  Social  solidarity  and  integration  depend  largely  upon  gen- 
eral consensus  among  the  groups  in  a  society  as  to  what  is  sacred  and 
why.  However,  a  particular  trait  that  is  sacred  in  one  culture  may  be 
a  mere  tool  or  a  rational  technique  in  another.  Durkheim  maintains 
that  an  item,  person,  or  being,  in  order  to  be  sacred,  must  derive  this 
quality  from  the  thought  and  emotional  processes  of  the  group. 

Both  Durkheim  and  Malinowski  demonstrated  the  functional  re- 
lationshipbetween  group  solidarity  and  various  types  of  religious  ac- 
tivity. itTemStrre4^iowever,  for  Max  Weber"  to  make  cross-cultural 

5  Eliot  D.  Chappie  and  Carleton  S.  Coon,  Principles  of  Anthropology,  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1942.  See  especially  Chapters  20  and  21. 

s  Emile  Durkheim,  The  Elementary  Forn^s  of  the  Religious  Life,  translated  by 
Joseph  W.  Swain,  London:  George  Allen  and  Unwdn,  Ltd.,  1915,  pp.  36-42. 

^  Max  Weber,  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism,  translated  by 
Talcott  Parsons,  London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  1930. 
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comparisons  and  to  demonstrate  how  a  given  ideology  or  religious 
system  may  influence  the  development  of  the  whole  society.  / 

MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  OF  RELIGION 
Figure  127  represents  an  attempt  to  describe  how  a  religious  leader 
may  function  to  re-establish  interaction  in  a  crisis  period  or  during 
changes  in  the  normal  or  habitual  interaction  rates  of  individuals.^  As 
emphasized  previously,  cooperative  activity  requires  that  individuals 
be  organized  into  social  systems  and  function  in  roles  in  recognized 
lines  of  authority  according  to  norms  and  standards,  all  of  which  are 
maintained  in  more  or  less  delicate  balance.  Any  change  such  as  birth, 
marriage,  sickness,  or  death  will  alter  the  balance  and  hence  the  inter- 
action rates.  Such  changes  necessitate  an  adjustment  of  the  elements 
of  the  social  system.  In  the  event  of  death,  as  Malinowski  very  effec- 
tively points  out,  unless  readjustment  takes  place  among  the  close  as- 
sociates of  the  departed,  they  may  engage  in  activities  which  are 
harmful  to  the  community  and  even  to  themselves.  In  spite  of  the 
existence  of  rites  which  should  provide  the  bereaved  individuals  with 
the  necessary  group  support  and  interaction  to  re-establish  normal 
existence,  many  people  develop  what  society  chooses  to  call  morbid 
attitudes  and  behavior  following  the  death  of  loved  ones.  Among  the 
-functions  of  religion,  with  its  organization  and  ceremonies,  is  the  ef- 
fective re-establishment  of  group  life  and  its  cooperative  systems 
following  the  crisis.  This  is  true  even  though  physicians,  psychiatrists, 
nurses,  and  other  specialists  may  be  taking  over  more  and  more  of 
these  functions. 

The  various  rites  associated  with  events  that  cause  disequilibrium, 
such  as  death,  birth,  and  illness,  are  called  rites  of  passage^vdiei  Van 
Gen»ep.°  All  societies  develop  rites  related  to  these  events  occurring 
in  the  life  cycle  of  the  individual.  Most  of  them  are  related  to  the 
family  and  many  are  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  religious 
leader.^Many  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  nature  are  initiation  rites. 
When  the  church  is  thought  of  as  a  social  system,  baptism  and  re- 
vivals are  rites  of  this  type.  .The  length  and  elaborateness  of  the  rites 
of  passage  are  related  to  the  importance  of  the  event.^°  This  evalua- 
tion involves  the  status  of  the  individual  concerned,  particularly  as 
appraised  by  the  number  of  people  to  whom  the  individual  can  origi- 
nate action,  or  whom  he  can  control  directly  or  indirectly.  Even  in  a 
democracy,  the  funeral  ceremonies,  coming-out  parties,  weddings, 

^  Chappie  and  Coon,  op.  cit.,  p.  399. 

^  A.  L.  Van  Gennep,  Les  Rites  de  Passage,  Paris,  1909. 

10  Chappie  and  Coon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  486^87. 
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Fig.  127.  The  restoration  of  equilibrium  through  ritual.  (A)  A  Rite 
of  Passage.  (1)  A  family  in  equilibrium.  (2)  Disequilibrium  caused  by 
death  of  father  and  reduction  of  habitual  interaction.  (3)  Restoration 
of  equilibrium :  shaman  interacts  with  family  in  ritual  techniques,  re- 
storing amount  of  interaction  and  stabilizing  equilibrium  long  enough 
to  permit  readjustment  at  a  new  level. 

B.  A  Rite  of  Intensification.  (1)  A  system  in  equilibrium.  (2)  A  crisis 
disturbs  the  order  of  action,  reduces  the  interaction,  and  upsets  the 
equilibrium.  (3)  The  shaman  originates  to  members  of  tlie  system, 
directing  them  in  ritual  techniques  and  thus  restoring  the  disturbed 
interaction  rates.  (Adapted  from  Chappie  and  Coon,  Principles  of 
Anthropology,  p.  399.) 
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and  other  rites  of  passage  will  vary  in  the  attention  people  give  to 
them.)These  variations  are  related  not  alone  to  the  implicit  require- 
ment that  status  be  demonstrated  by  conspicuous  consumption,  but 
also  to  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  the  change  in  interaction 
rates  resulting  from  the  crisis  which  brings  about  the  rite  of  passage. 
:,  The  interaction  rates  between  most  individuals  in  any  rural  com- 
munity are  greatly  influenced  by  the  cycles  of  the  seasons,  alternation 
of  light  and  darkness  during  the  day,  catastrophes  such  as  floods, 
cyclones,  and  earthquakes,  and  changes  such  as  rest  and  worship 
daysiy  Chappie  and  Coon  have  amassed  a  great  deal  of  data  in  an  at- 
ter^t  to  prove  that  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  they  call  rites 
of  intensification,  have  as  their  function  establishing  a  suitable  type 
and  rate  of  interaction^)  One  of  the  most  interesting  references  is  to 
Radcliffe-Brown's  study  of  the  Andaman  Islanders.^^  Among  the  is- 
landers, the  term  "ot-kimil,"  meaning  "hot,"  may  refer  to  the  state  of 
an  individual  who  is  ill,  to  one  passing  through  his  initiation  rites,  to 
people  in  a  community  passing  through  a  typhoon  period,  to  the  con- 
dition of  persons  after  consuming  certain  foods,  to  individuals  who 
have  lost  a  relative,  or  to  those  who  have  just  joined  a  dance.  These 
conditions  have  one  thing  in  common,  namely,  a  change  in  interper- 
sonal interaction  rates  which  results  in  emotional  disturbance.^^  In 
such  states  many  primitives  believe  that  evil  magic  may  befall  one.^^ 
How  rites  of  intensification  and  other  religious  activities  function  may 
be  indicated  by  the  following  citation  from  Maclver:  "The  core  of 
this  religious  principle  (i.e.,  yearning  for  security)  is  expressed  in  the 
famous  words  of  St.  Augustine:  'Our  heart  is  restless  till  it  finds  rest 
in  Thee.'  It  is  the  esoteric  way  of  escape  from  those  fears  and  nega- 
tions and  frustrations  which  surmount  ordinary  human  contriv- 
ance."^* 

The  function  of  rituals  at  mealtime  is  obviously  that  of  establishing 
an  equilibrium  of  interaction  rates  in  the  family.  The  role  of  the  guest 
who  enjoys  the  position  of  leadership  by  originating  action  in  saying 
grace  in  the  intensification  rites  is  obvious.  Also  the  role  of  the  minis- 
ter in  leading  responsive  reading,  singing,  or  prayer,  or  the  preacher 
who  is  able  to  "move"  his  congregation,  may  be  mentioned  in  relation 


^^  A.  R.  RadcliflFe-Brown,  The  Andaman  Islanders,  Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1922,  pp.  266  and  307. 

12  Chappie  and  Coon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  475-476. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  500. 

1*  R.  M.  Maclver,  Society,  A  Textbook  of  Sociology,  New  York:  Farrar  and 
Rinehart,  Inc.,  1937,  p.  321. 
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to  religious  activities  and  rites  of  intensification. 

Anyone  who  has  played  college  football  knows  that  the  coaches 
do  not  rely  solely  upon  reasoning  to  prepare  the  team  before  the  game 
or  during  the  half-time  intermission.  If  winning  in  interscholastic 
sports  involved  the  basic  values  of  a  society  and  if  losing  meant  that 
these  values  would  be  abrogated,  more  teams  would  begin  their 
games  with  prayer  led  by  religious  leaders.  The  general  staff  of  the 
army,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  recognizes  the  necessity  for  having 
chaplains  representing  the  major  faiths  available  to  the  troops  in 
order  to  maintain  morale.  Most  primitive  peoples  have  various  types 
of  rites  of  intensification  which  function  to  adjust  reaction  rates  suit- 
able to  war. 

The  Jibaro  Indians  of  eastern  Ecuador,  for  example,  have  an  elabo- 
rate ritual  involving  ordered  conversation  between  warriors  seated 
in  rows.  This  conversation  consists  of  the  exact  order  of  action  which 
is  expected  on  the  war  expedition.  In  cases  in  which  the  group  must 
defend  itself  against  sudden  attack,  the  ritual  is  telescoped  into  utter- 
ances resembling  those  of  tobacco  auctioneers.  The  ritual  accom- 
plishes the  objectives  of  providing  security  and  of  establishing  among 
the  warriors  the  interaction  rate  which  is  required  to  facilitate  co- 
operation in  defending  themselves. ^^  Not  only  in  the  case  of  a  surprise 
attack  by  the  enemy  may  interaction  rates  be  changed,  but,  as  indi- 
cated by  Figure  127,  any  catastrophe,  whether  due  to  cultural  or  geo- 
graphic factors,  may  require  rites  of  intensification. 

Among  agricultural  societies,  the  change  in  the  seasons  may  be  ac- 
companied by  elaborate  ceremonies.  Some  have  viewed  these  cere- 
monies as  functionally  related  to  the  re-establishing  of  a  different 
tempo  and  equilibrium  of  interaction  among  members  of  the  constitu- 
ent groups  and  communities.  Thus  Christmas,  for  example,  is  an 
important  event  in  northern  European  and  American  countries. 
Variations  are  due,  of  course,  to  both  cultural  and  geographical  fac- 
tors. Among  rural  peoples,  it  marks  a  change  in  the  activity  of  co- 
operative systems,  which  become  more  centered  around  the  family 
and  the  home  in  the  winter  than  during  the  summer.  In  southern 
European  countries,  where  the  change  from  winter  to  spring  is 
abrupt,  the  carnival  is  an  important  ceremony.  In  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  here,  the  carnival  is  a  rite  of  intensification.  The  church  may 
participate  very  little  in  this  event.  Previous  institutionalized  norms 
are  often  disregarded,  and  interaction  is  established  which  permits 

15  Chappie  and  Coon,  op.  cit.,  p.  513.  See  also  this  example  as  cited  by  Rafael 
Karsten,  Headhunters  of  the  Western  Amazonas,  Part  IV,  Helsingfors,  1935. 
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strangers  to  talk,  dance,  and  to  make  love  to  one  another  in  anonym- 
ity. In  northern  countries,  St,  Valentine's  Day  marks  the  change 
from  winter  to  summer.  All  these  ceremonies  and  many  others,  some 
of  which  have  lost  all  or  part  of  their  original  functions,  are  of  rural 
origin. 

ANOMIE,  SOCIAL  DISEQUILIBRIUM 
OR  DISORGANIZATION 

When  the  customary  patterns  of  interaction  among  members  of  a 
society  deteriorate  and  the  social  systems  fail  to  offer  the  individual 
sufficient  motivation  to  make  activity  seem  worth  his  effort,  when  the 
interaction  patterns  fail  to  provide  him  with  a  significant  role  within 
which  he  can  attain  a  satisfying  status,  or  when  the  value  orientation 
frustrates  the  individual  by  presenting  him  with  conflicting  norms, 
anomie^^  and  social  disequilibrium  result.  Such  a  state,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual,  may  be  comparable  to  "ot-kimil,"  a 
term  used  among  the  Andaman  Islanders.  When  people  are  suffering 
from  anomie,  the  resulting  frustration  may  lead  to  various  types  of 
extremist  and  emotional  movements.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that 
various  types  of  emotional  religious  sects  are  now  among  the  most 
rapidly  expanding  religious  groups.  At  least  two  investigations  have 
demonstrated  that  the  greatest  expansion  of  these  groups  has  taken 
place  among  people  who  have  been  uprooted  through  social  mobility 
or  who  have  been  disturbed  by  economic  forces.  Such  sects  are  par- 
ticularly strong  among  people  subjected  to  economic  shock  in  our 
marginal  farming  areas.  Frequently,  persons  in  such  areas  are  ac- 
customed to  a  fundamentalist  religion  in  which  ministers  originate  to 
the  congregations  at  high  rates.^^ 

Similar  groups  may  form  in  cities,  especially  in  those  that  have 
attracted  persons  from  poor  farming  areas  and  in  which  the  recent 
migrants  have  not  been  effectively  placed  in  the  various  social  sys- 
tems.^^  Anyone  who  has  attempted  to  understand  the  more  emotional 

IS  Emile  Durkheim,  Division  of  Labor  in  Society,  translated  by  George  Simp- 
son, New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1933,  Book  III,  Chapter  1;  and  Le 
Suicide,  Paris:  F.  Mean,  1897,  New  Edition,  1930,  Book  II,  Chapter  5,  Section  I. 

I'' John  B.  Holt,  "Holiness  Religion:  Cultviral  Shock  and  Social  Reorganiza- 
tion," American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  V.,  No.  5,  October  1940,  pp.  740-747. 
See  also  T.  C.  McCormick,  "Rural  Social  Organization  in  South  Central  Arkan- 
sas," Fayetteville:  Arkansas  AES  Bulletin  313,  1934,  p.  14.  McCormick  found 
that  nine  out  of  ten  families  in  his  study  attended  emotional  revivals.  Many  other 
studies  show  similar  results  for  low-income  areas. 

18  Theodore  Sprague,  "Some  Problems  in  the  Integration  of  Social  Groups, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Jehovah's  Witnesses,"  Harvard  Ph.D.  Thesis,  1942, 
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sects  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  important  role  they  play  in  estab- 
lishing meaningful  patterns  of  interaction  for  the  members.  It  is  sig- 
nificant from  the  applied  anthropological  and  sociological  point  of 
view  that  these  groups  form  when  a  considerable  number  of  indi- 
viduals are  torn  from  their  original  social  systems  because  of  eco- 
nomic depression  or  mobility.  Of  further  interest  to  theoreticians  is 
the  fact  that  persons  working  in  factory  systems  in  which  the  preva- 
lent value  orientation  is  that  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  form 
sect  groups  in  which  the  general  value  orientation  is  that  of  the 
familistic  Gemeinschaft. 

The  regional  distribution  of  the  seven  strongest  holiness  groups^'' 
is  shown  in  Figure  128.  Although  the  Religious  Census  data  are 


Fig.  128.  Number  of  persons  per  thousand  belonging  to  major  holiness  sects 
in  the  United  States,  by  state,  1936.  (Data  compiled  from  the  Census  of  Religious 
Bodies,  1936.) 

notoriously  incomplete,  Figure  128  is  nevertheless  revealing.  The 
figure  indicates  that  nine  states  contain  very  large  numbers  of  holi- 
ness groups  per  1,000  population.  These  states,  with  those  having  the 
largest  membership  rates  listed  first,  are:  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  In- 
diana, Idaho,  Colorado,  Washington,  Oregon,  Florida,  and  Kansas. 

1^  The  strongest  holiness  groups,  according  to  Holt,  are  tlie  following:  the 
Assemblies  of  God,  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  tlie  Church  of  God  (with  head- 
quarters at  Cleveland,  Tennessee),  the  Church  of  God  (with  headquarters  at  An- 
derson, Indiana),  the  Pentecostal  Assemblies  of  the  World,  the  Pentecostal  Holi- 
ness Church,  and  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church.  See  Holt,  op.  cit. 
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At  the  other  extreme  are  the  Northeastern  States,  Wisconsin,  Utah, 
and  Nevada. 

Membership  rates  in  the  rehgious  sects  were  also  computed  for  the 
rural  population.  The  regional  pattern  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
total  population.  More  rural  residents  per  1,000  in  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas  belonged  to  the  holiness  groups  than  did  rural  residents  of 
any  other  states.  High  rural  rates  were  also  to  be  found  in  the  south- 
ern Appalachian  area,  the  Plain  States,  and  the  Northwest. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  these  sects  suggests  that  popula- 
tion instability  is  relatied  to  the  prevalence  of  holiness  groups.  The 
proportion  in  1930  of  the  states'  population  which  was  born  else- 
where was  correlated  with  the  membership  rate  in  sect  groups  for  the 
48  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  resulting  correlation  co- 
efficient was  +-38.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  moder- 
ately close  association  between  the  proportion  of  migrants  in  the 
various  states  and  the  prevalence  of  the  seven  main  holiness  groups. 

Since  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Kansas  in  Figure  128  contain  large 
proportions  of  the  sect  groups  and  also  send  many  migrants  to  other 
states,  the  relationship  seemed  worthy  of  investigation.  Conse- 
quently, the  percentage  of  persons  born  in  each  state  but  living  else- 
where in  the  United  States  in  1930  was  correlated  with  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  belonging  to  the  major  sect  groups.  The  result- 
ing correlation  was  -|-.21.  Although  the  two  variables  move  together, 
the  association  is  not  close. 

An  additional  correlation  is  suggestive.  When  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  states'  urban  populations  between  1920  and  1940  is  cor- 
related with  the  sect  membership  rates,  a  correlation  coefficient  of 
-|-.26  expresses  the  relationship.  Since  the  rural  population  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  urban  growth,  the  significance  to  rural  sociolo- 
gists becomes  evident. 

Several  studies  have  shown  how  these  sects,  often  organized 
among  groups  of  lower-class  or  lower-middle-class  persons  suffering 
from  the  anornie  associated  with  frontier  life,  the  Civil  War,  immigra- 
tion, and  racial  isolation,  very  frequently  develop  into  an  uncom- 
promising sect  group  that  maintains  its  own  security  pattern  by  shut- 
ting out  the  "unholy"  world  through  taboos  and  other  means. ^°  These 

2°  J.  Milton  Yinger,  Religion  in  the  Struggle  for  Power,  Durham:  Duke  Uni- 
versity Press,  1946,  p.  31,  as  quoted  from  H.  R.  Niebuhr,  The  Social  Sources  of 
Denominationalism,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1929.  See  also  E.  K. 
Nottingham,  Methodism  and  the  Frontier,  Indiana  Proving  Ground,  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1941;  and  A.  B.  Hollingshead,  "The  Life  Cycle  of 
Nebraska  Rural  Churches,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  June  1937,  pp.  180- 
191. 
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groups  may  develop  a  powerful  esprit  de  corps.  In  order  that  mem- 
bers or  their  children  may  attain  economic  security,  the  sect  often 
becomes  less  uncompromising  with  the  value  orientations  of  other 
social  systems  in  society,  and  may  finally  assume  the  aspects  of  the 
typical  church  organization.'^  This  process,  as  described  by  Niebuhr 
and  cited  by  Yinger  is  as  follows :  " .  .  .  One  phase  of  the  history  of 
denominationalism  reveals  itself  as  the  story  of  the  religiously  neg- 
lected poor,  who  fashion  a  new  type  of  Christianity  which  corre- 
sponds to  their  distinctive  needs,  who  rise  in  the  economic  scale  under 
the  influence  of  religious  discipline,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  freshly 
acquired  cultural  respectability,  neglect  the  new  poor  succeeding 
them  on  the  lower  plane.  This  pattern  recurs  with  remarkable  regu- 
larity in  the  history  of  Christianity.  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  Method- 
ists, Salvation  Army,  and  more  recent  sects  of  like  type  illustrate 
this  rise  and  progress  of  the  churches  of  the  disinherited."^^ 

Figure  129  indicates  Yinger's  attempt  to  express  in  "ethical  dimen- 
sions" the  relationship  between  what  he  calls  the  "sect"  and  "church" 
groups.  The  significance  of  this  chart  in  the  context  of  this  chapter 
would  be  more  explicit  if  less  emphasis  were  placed  on  value  orienta- 
tion and  more  on  the  actual  interaction  and  social  structure.  Members 
of  sects,  as  here  considered,  confine  more  of  their  total  interaction 
with  other  persons  to  the  interaction  pattern  of  the  particular  re- 
ligious group  than  do  members  of  the  denominational  group.  The 
sect  may  arise  in  marginal  situations  in  order  to  serve  people  who  are 
losing  their  older  cultural  moorings  and  who  are  in  the  process  of 
adopting  new  ways.  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  fringe 
residents  in  the  large  cities,  Spanish-Americans  in  the  Southwest  who 
are  climbing  the  social  scale  and  dropping  the  Catholic  religion  as 
well  as  their  lower-class  status,  and  the  lower-class  rural  groups  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  who,  after  moving  to  the  city,  fail  to  establish 
their  old  cultural  patterns.  Many  other  groups  which  suffer  from 
anomie  could  be  added  to  the  list.  In  any  case,  the  sect  group  fur- 
nishes the  rites  of  inte^isification  and  comradeship  of  the  familiar 
familistic  Gemeinschaft  which  establishes  a  social  system  with  mean- 
ingful interaction.^^ 

21  Leopold  von  Wiese,  Systematic  Sociology,  adapted  and  amplified  by  How- 
ard Becker,  New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1932.  See  pp.  624-642  especially 
for  a  more  specifically  defined  typology  including  the  concepts  "ecclesia,"  "sect," 
"denomination,"  and  "cult." 

22  Yinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

23  J.  H.  Kolb  and  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  Third  Edi- 
tion, Boston:  Houghton  MiflBin  Co.,  1946,  p.  523.  These  writers  feel  that  "the 
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The  variations  in  the  rates  of  suicide  among  the  different  reHgious 
groups  and  the  relation  of  these  rates  to  the  condition  of  anomie  sug- 
gest certain  functions  of  rehgion.^*  Universally,  the  suicide  rate  for 


Fig.  129.  A  classification  of  religious  groups.  Note  that  this  chart  concerns 
religion  only  in  its  ethical  dimension— that  is,  its  effect  on  the  relations  of  man  to 
man.  For  other  religious  factors,  this  typology  may  be  quite  inadequate.  Point 
X,  at  which  church  and  sect  tendencies  are  in  balance,  is  the  point  where  the 
ability  of  religion  to  control  the  behavior  of  individuals,  according  to  its  estab- 
lished norms,  is  at  a  maximum.  Even  this  maximum,  however,  when  compared 
with  other  powers,  may  not  be  great.  The  location  of  the  various  religious  groups 
on  this  chart  is  only  a  rough  estimate,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  and  should 
not  be  taken  as  objectively  established  measurements,  which  are  not  possible  at 
this  stage  of  the  study.  (Adapted  from  Yinger,  Religion  in  the  Struggle  for 
Power,  p.  23.) 

emotionally  centered  church  tends  to  serve  the  poorer  people  'on  the  other  side 
of  the  track.' "  See  also  P.  H.  Landis,  Rural  Life  in  Process,  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1948.  Landis  believes  that  the  migratory  workers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  favor  the  "Pentecostal  Church  and  other  revivalistic  branches 
of  the  Protestant  faith"  because  of  a  "sordid  Hfe."  He  observes  that  the  more  cul- 
turally dispossessed  the  group,  the  greater  tlie  attraction  of  emotional  religion 
(p.  349).  The  visiters  of  this  book  consider  "emotional  religion"  to  be  functionally 
related  to  rites  of  intensification  or  as  a  counter  agent  for  anomie.  Many  investi- 
gators have  failed  to  view  these  phenomena  functionally  and  have  permitted 
their  reactions  in  terms  of  class  preferences  to  influence  them.  Thus,  in  treating  the 
tendency  of  rural  people  of  the  Ozarks  to  witlidraw  from  the  church  as  soon  as 
emotionalism  is  abandoned,  Cralle  describes  life  there  as  characterized  by  "emo- 
tional debauchery"  and  relates  it  to  an  "undernourished  emotional  life."  See 
W.  O.  CraUe,  "Social  Change  and  Isolation  in  the  Ozark  Mountain  Region  of 
Missouri,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  LI,  No.  4,  January  1936,  pp. 
435-446. 

24  The  best  short  discussion  of  the  sociological  knowledge  concerning  suicide 
with  which  the  writers  are  acquainted  may  be  found  in  P.  A.  Sorokin,  Society, 
Culture,  and  Personality,  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1947,  pp.  8-13. 
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rural  people  is  lower  than  for  urban  people.^^  Variations  in  the  sui- 
cide rate,  of  course,  can  only  partially  be  explained  in  terms  of  re- 
ligious variations.  However,  any  religious  system  that  does  not  fur- 
nish the  necessary  rites  of  passage  and  intensification,  as  well  as 
equilibria  of  roles,  norms,  and  the  organizational  structure  necessary 
for  satisfying  group  and  individual  life,  may  expect  to  have  high 
rates  of  suicide  among  its  members.  It  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  au- 
thors that  insofar  as  the  sects  are  effective  in  destroying  anomie,  they 
function  to  decrease  the  suicide  rate.  In  general,  the  Catholics,  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Christians,  and  the  Orthodox  Jews  are  charac- 
terized by  lower  suicide  rates  than  the  more  free-thinking  and  less 
dogmatic  Protestants.^''  The  latter  seem  less  successful  in  developing 
either  the  type  of  interaction  pattern  or  meaningful  value  orientation 
which  prevents  individuals  from  taking  their  lives. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  factors  influencing  suicide  rates  in  92  cities  of 
100,000  or  more  population  in  the  United  States,  the  authors  found 
evidence  suggesting  that  rapid  population  growth  is  related  to  high 
rates  of  suicide.  The  correlation  coefficient  expressing  the  relation- 
ship between  average  suicide  rates  for  the  92  cities  and  the  estimated 
population  gain,  1940-1943,  in  the  metropolitan  counties  in  which 
these  cities  are  located  is  +.57.  A  correlation  of  this  magnitude 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  rural  sociologists,  since  the  bulk  of  the 
change  in  this  particular  period  may  be  attributed  to  the  influx  of 
rural  persons. 

There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  population  loss  and 
the  rate  of  suicide  in  these  metropolitan  counties.  Additional  search 
for  factors^^  related  to  suicide  yielded  none  as  closely  related  as  that 
of  the  magnitude  of  population  gain. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  varying  types  of  bombing  experience 
upon  the  suicide  rate  in  German  cities,  Loomis  found  tliat  the  fluctua- 
tions in  suicide  rates  for  Catholic  cities  were  less  pronounced  than 


25  P.  A.  Sorokin  and  C.  C.  Zimmerman,  Principles  of  Rural-Urban  Sociology, 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1929,  Chapter  VII.  See  also  Landis,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  112-114. 

-6  Sorokin,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

2'^  Other  correlation  coeflBcients  obtained  between  tlie  average  suicide  rate, 
1940-1943,  in  the  92  cities  and  the  following  factors  are:  percentage  of  male 
professional  workers  14  years  old  and  over,  1940,  +.20;  median  school  years 
completed  by  persons  25  years  old  and  over,  1940,  +.35;  size  of  cit)%  1940,  +.10; 
estimated  loss,  1940-1943,  in  metropolitan  counties  in  which  city  is  located, 
+  .03;  percentage  of  foreign-born  whites,  1940,  +.07;  percentage  of  foreign- 
born  Poles,  1940,  —.15;  and  percentage  of  foreign-bom  Germans,  1940,  +.30. 
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for  Protestant  cities  with  the  same  bombing  experience  and  size.^^ 
All  available  information  indicated  that  the  native  rural  populations 
maintained  much  lower  suicide  rates  during  the  war  than  did  urban 
populations.  In  the  report  of  the  bombing  survey,  the  diflFerences  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Catholic  rates  are  explained  as  follows:^® 
"Protestants  commit  suicide  more  frequently  than  Catholics  in  all 
countries  because,  on  the  positive  side,  Catholicism  relieves  the  in- 
dividual from  certain  strains  by  offering  him  means  of  appeal  to  au- 
thority and  of  resignation  to  his  lot  and,  on  the  negative  side,  by  not 
'forcing  him  to  be  free'^"  and  brave  in  the  face  of  adversity  as  does 
the  Protestant  faith." 

The  authors  found  that  conditions  in  the  United  States  that  were 
favorable  to  the  spread  of  various  types  of  emotional  sects  and  re- 
ligious groups  were  present  in  the  areas  in  which  German  nazism 
spread  most  rapidly  and  had  developed  its  strongest  hold.  They  con- 
cluded that  whereas  a  political  organization  furnished  the  rites  of 
intensification  desired  for  security  in  areas  characterized  by  anomie 
and  social  disorganization  in  Germany,  in  the  United  States  various 
sectarian  groups  attempt  to  satisfy  the  people's  desire  for  meaning- 
ful interaction  and  perhaps  the  elements  of  the  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft.^^  In  modern  society,  the  development  of  the  contractual 
Gesellschaft,  in  the  form  of  eflBcient  bureaucratic  structures  that  im- 
pose specific  responsibilities  and  evaluate  individual  performance  in 
terms  of  impersonal  criteria,  leads  to  anomie  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas.  In  combination  with  this,  the  rational  and  secular  climate  of 
modem  social  organization,  coupled  with  rapid  change  that  breeds 
insecurity,  further  contributes  to  the  rise  of  anomie.  This  general 
process  of  rationalization  and  secularization  was  important  in  the 
development  of  nazism  in  Germany  and  it  is  certainly  related  to  the 
growth  of  sects  in  the  United  States.^^ 

28  The  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  "The  Effects  of  Strategic 
Bombing  on  German  Morale,"  Morale  Division,  Vol.  II,  December  1946,  Chap- 
ter IV. 

29  Ihid.,  pp.  29-30. 

30  This  is  an  expression  used  by  Rousseau  and  selected  by  Parsons  to  explain 
Durkheim's  types  of  suicide.  Talcott  Parsons,  The  Structure  of  Social  Action, 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1937,  p.  332. 

31  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  "The  Spread  of  German  Nazism  in 
Rural  Areas,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  6,  December  1946, 
pp.  724-734. 

32  Talcott  Parsons,  "Democracy  and  Social  Structure  in  Pre-Nazi  Germany," 
Journal  of  Legal  and  Political  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  1-2,  October  1942,  pp.  96- 
114;  and  Loomis  and  Beegle,  op.  ait.,  p.  727. 
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RITUAL  TECHNIQUES 

The  religious  ceremonies,  whether  they  are  of  the  nature  of  rites  of 
passage  or  rites  of  intensification,  may  be  analyzed  into  component 
ritualistic  elements  that  may  be  called  religious  techniques. ^^  Al- 
though ritual  techniques  have  been  defined  in  various  ways,  as  used 
here  they  include  the  means  whereby  groups  increase  their  integra- 
tion in  certain  situations  either  at  regular  intervals  or  in  times  of  crisis. 

Symbols.  Most  ritual  techniques  symbolize  habitual  technological 
practices,  to  which  sacredness  is  imputed  by  the  group  that  uses 
them.  Thus,  originally,  to  bless  meant  to  scatter  blood,  a  practice 
which  may  have  had  much  the  same  function  as  that  of  eating  food 
made  sacred  by  some  ritualistic  ceremony.  Few  authorities  on  re- 
ligion go  as  far  as  Durkheim  in  maintaining  that  the  various  religious 
beings  and  symbols,  ranging  from  hierarchies  of  divinities  to  objects 
whose  intrinsic  qualities  are  commonplace,  have  in  and  of  themselves 
no  important  properties  and  are,  through  the  sentiments,  really 
symbols  and  rituals  of  religion  which  are  given  their  sacred  nature 
by  the  group  using  them.  Thus,  the  sun  and  the  symbols  represent- 
ing it  are  sacred  in  one  society;  in  another  they  are  profane.  In  one 
society,  a  plow  or  its  representations  may  be  sacred;  in  another  it 
may  be  profane.  In  one  society,  the  state  of  pregnancy  and  symbols 
representing  it  may  be  sacred;  in  another  it  may  not  be  sacred. 

Redfield  has  shown  how  the  corn  is  sacred  in  a  rural  village  of 
Yucatan.  So  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  village  where  it  is  regarded  as 
sacred,  there  is  no  need  to  guard  it,  but  when  the  corn  is  moved  into 
the  city  as  a  product  for  sale  it  loses  its  sacred  properties.^*  Very 
often,  but  not  always,  objects  and  symbols  become  profane  when 
they  become  alienable.  Under  American  control,  for  example,  the 
Japanese  emperor  lost  his  sacred  nature.  These  examples  are  given  to 
indicate  that  insofar  as  events,  objects,  or  persons  are  sacred,  this 
quality  is  one  imputed  by  society. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  and  functioning  of  religion  in  a 
given  society,  it  is  imperative  to  perceive  the  relationship  between 
the  religious  techniques,  symbols,  and  sentiments  associated  with  the 
integration  and  solidarity  of  the  group,  as  well  as  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  equilibrium  of  interaction  among  the  individuals. 
Thus,  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  India  is  said  to  have  been  precipitated  at 
least  in  part  by  the  fact  that  Indian  soldiers  had  to  put  cartridges 

23  Chappie  and  Coon,  op.  cit..  Chapter  22. 

3*  Robert  Redfield,  The  Folk  Culture  of  Yucatan,  Chicago:  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1941,  pp.  162-164. 
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which  contained  a  tabooed  food  substance  into  their  mouths  in  the 
process  of  loading  their  imported  muzzle-loading  rifles.  In  the 
United  States,  a  soil  conservationist  delayed  the  program  in  an  Amish 
community  by  unwittingly  violating  an  Amish  taboo,  that  of  taking 
pictures. 

Sacred  rites  and  symbols  differ  from  other  symbols  and  patterns 
of  action  in  that,  when  rationalized  by  the  canons  of  science,  no  uni- 
versally demonstrable  principles  concerning  effective  results  are  at- 
tained aside  from  the  resulting  social  integration.  As  previously 
stated,  they  are  particularly  prevalent  where  rational,  utilitarian 
techniques  are  ineffective  or  where  social  equilibria  are  changed  by 
crises.  Thus  in  societies  in  which  the  various  interpersonal  and  insti- 
tutional arrangements  are  such  that  marriage  changes  the  equilibrium 
very  little,  the  rite  of  marriage  will  be  of  relatively  slight  significance. 
Prayers  for  rain,  for  example,  will  be  much  less  frequent  if  the  control 
of  rain  is  attained  by  man.  This,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  saying 
that  rituals  designed  to  produce  rain  do  not  have  an  important  func- 
tion. 

Rural  life  has  been  emphasized  many  times  as  a  source  of  religious 
symbols.  The  Twenty-third  Psalm,  with  its  pastoral  symbolism  and  the 
bishop's  staff  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd's  staff,  is  a  familiar  illustration. 
Such  symbols  and  rites  convey  a  symbolized  security  which  is  difficult 
to  derive  from  urban  society. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  applied  anthropology  and  sociology, 
symbols  and  various  types  of  ritual  have  great  importance.  The  fol- 
lowing account  from  a  study  of  a  medical  cooperative  may  illustrate 
how  symbols,  which  have  as  their  referents  an  ideal  situation  in  which 
the  individual  is  secure  and  in  which  those  about  him  are  solicitous  of 
his  welfare,  may  be  used  to  overcome  fear: 

Mrs.  V.  during  her  tenth  pregnancy  developed  a  streptococcus  in- 
fection of  the  bladder.  Her  family  was  a  member  of  the  Taos  County 
Cooperative  Health  Association  and  her  doctor  recommended  hospitali- 
zation. Mrs.  V.  had  not  been  out  of  her  village  for  three  years.  At  the 
time  of  her  sickness  all  of  her  nearest  relatives  were  with  her  and  told 
the  doctor  she  would  not  go.  "If  it  is  God's  will  that  she  die,  she  will  die 
at  home."  The  professional  doctor  in  cases  such  as  this  is  prone  to  take 
the  stand  that  with  the  recommendation  of  hospitalization  he  has  per- 
formed his  duty  and  that  he  is  not  bound  to  have  any  part  in  the  prob- 
able consequences  for  the  patient  of  not  following  his  recommendation. 

In  this  case  the  Association's  supervisory  nurse,  who  fortunately  had 
training  in  social  psychology,  sociology  and  psychiatry,  visited  Mrs.  V.'s 
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home  after  the  doctor  had  left.  All  of  the  relatives  of  Mrs.  V.  kept  em- 
phatically reiterating  their  belief  that  "every  one  who  goes  to  the  hospi- 
tal dies."  The  nurse  explained  that  this  belief  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
people  in  Taos  county  had  waited  until  too  late  to  hospitalize  their  sick, 
but  this  did  not  seem  to  change  their  attitude  toward  hospitals.  At  first 
Mrs.  V.  refused  to  let  the  nurse  hospitalize  her.  She  rationahzed  say- 
ing, "the  children  couldn't  get  along  without  me  here."  The  nurse  ar- 
ranged to  have  some  one  take  care  of  the  home  and  children  and  met 
various  other  rationalizations  similarly.  After  much  reasoning  the 
mother  was  persuaded  that  she  should  go,  but,  even  though  her  mother 
was  asked  to  accompany  her,  she  was  obviously  very  much  frightened. 
Once  this  decision  was  made,  all  members  of  the  family  knelt  reverently 
before  the  httle  family  chapel.  The  nurse  observed  that  the  dwelling 
contained  many  religious  pictures  and  Catholic  crucifixes. 

The  patient  was  taken  to  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital,  the  one  of  the  three 
hospitals  of  the  Association  which  is  Catholic.  Before  taking  her  to  her 
room  the  nurse  let  her  sit  in  the  hospital's  chapel.  Later  arrangements 
were  made  for  an  ambulatory  patient  from  her  own  village  to  visit  her. 
She  also  arranged  to  have  the  same  nurses  and  doctors  whom  she  met 
in  the  village  attend  her.  Mrs.  V.  recovered  from  her  infection  in  time 
to  return  home  before  the  child  was  born.  On  her  own  initiative  she 
returned  to  the  hospital  for  delivery  and  now  she  is  one  of  the  best 
workers  in  the  "well  baby  and  prenatal  clinic"  held  one  day  each  week. 
She  says  she  will  never  have  another  child  dehvered  outside  a  hospital. 

In  addition  to  emphasizing  certain  cultural  features  which  must  be 
considered  before  introducing  an  organization  which  carries  profes- 
sional services  to  rural  people  of  Spanish- American  extraction,  the  above 
case  should  indicate  the  further  necessity  of  providing  a  means  through 
which  the  villagers,  who  feel  insecure  outside  of  their  small  circle  of 
relatives  and  intimate  friends,  familiar  diets,  surroundings  and  svmbols, 
may  come  to  trust  those  who  serve  them  professionally  and  feel  secure 
in  the  atmosphere  of  impersonality  and  rationality  which  tends  to  char- 
acterize many  organizations  of  competent  professional  men.  This  does 
not  mean  that  competence  should  be  sacrificed  in  favor  of  the  "bedside 
manner"  but  it  does  mean  that  clinics  and  hospitals,  in  order  to  best  serve 
the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  southwest,  must  have  staffs  which 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  people. ^^ 

This  quotation  illustrates  the  importance  of  using  symbols  and 
interpersonal  relationships  characteristic  of  the  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft  to  relieve  emotional  tension  and  to  establish  security  when 
people  from  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  settings  are  introduced  to 

35  Charles  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  East  La^psing:  State 
College  Book  Store,  1945,  pp.  352-353. 
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the  more  impersonal  and  rationalistic  situations  characteristic  of  the 
contractual  Gesellschaft.  Much  more  attention  might  well  be  given  to 
rituals  and  symbols  that  would  assist  in  this  type  of  crisis.  However, 
as  the  rural  people  take  on  the  thought  and  action  patterns  of  the 
contractual  Gesellschaft,  the  specific  role  of  the  church  and  religion, 
outside  the  rites  of  passage  in  non-family  and  religious  social  sys- 
tems, becomes  more  restricted.  This  development  has  been  aptly  put 
by  Maclver:  "With  the  decline  in  the  hold  of  dogmatic  religion, 
especially  in.  the  large  cities,  this  problem  has  created  for  the  church 
a  peculiar  dilemma.  Its  traditional  basis  becomes  uncongenial  to  a 
social  life  which  has  in  other  respects  abandoned  old  traditions,  and 
yet  it  is  exceedingly  hard  for  the  church  to  reformulate  its  basis  with- 
out losing  its  distinctive  character  or  with  any  assurance  of  thereby 
fulfilling  some  functions  which  are  not  more  definitely  fulfilled  by 
other  organizations."^*'  Part  of  this  diflBculty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
church  as  a  social  system,  as  Maclver  reminds  us,  has  a  very  different 
value  orientation  from  such  systems  as  the  state  or  business  cor- 
porations. For  the  church,  the  members  claim,  is  an  end  in  and  of 
itself,  since  it  provides  fellowship  and  cultural  values  as  contrasted 
with  the  utilitarian  values  of  many  other  systems  in  which  the  agency 
or  interaction  itself  is  not  the  end  or  goal.^'  When  the  church  loses  its 
familistic  Gemeinschaft  characteristics  the  social  system  ceases  to  be 
a  religious  social  system./ 

Taboos.  In  Chapter  2\the  significance  of  the  incest  taboo  in  main- 
taining the  equilibrium  oPthe^inship  system  was  discussed.  Ther© 
the-thesis  was  presented  that  the  incest  taboo  functions  to  prevent 
the  intermarriage  of  persons  representing  status  roles  in  two  social 
systems  which,  if  combined  through  marriage,  would  make  for  diffi- 
culty in  attaining  integration  and  solidarity.  Since  the  attitude  of 
sacredness  has  its  basis  in  the  special  attitudes  that  are  accorded  the 
persons,  objects,  and  actions  which  possess  this  quality,  prohibitions 
concerning  them  must  be  enforced.  Taboos  assist  in  this  enforcement. 

In  an  attempt  to  better  understand  the  culture  of  the  Amish, 

Loomis  lived  and  worked  among  them.  It  was  previously  stated  that 

^the  Amish  make  their  group  solidarity  and  separateness  from  other 

s6cial  systems  an  end  in  itself.  As  with  other  sects,  the  "outside"  or  the 

3^  R.  M.  Maclver,  op.  cit.,  p.  322.  See  also  the  case  studies  of  adaptation  in 
H.  Paul  Douglass,  The  Church  in  the  Changing  City,  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Co.,  1927. 

3'^  Maclver,  op.  cit.,  p.  314. 
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"profane  world"  must  be  avoided; ^^  at  most,  it  may  be  entered  only 
in  certain  prescribed  ways.  The  various  taboos,  such  as  the  use  of 
tractors,  automobiles,  electric  lights,  modern  dress,  house  decorations, 
and  many  other  things  that  symbolize  the  profanity  of  the  outside 
world,  function  to  support  group  solidarity.  This  solidarity  is  further 
bolstered  by  constant  symbolic  and  ritualistic  reminders  of  an  earlier 
period  of  persecution.  Dress  and  grooming  sets  the  plain  people  apart 
from  those  who  are  "gay."  Perhaps  more  important  are  the  taboos 
which  prevent  Amishmen  from  belonging  to  social  systems  that  con- 
tain non-Amish,  "gay"  people. 

Among  primitive  tribes  there  are  many  taboos,  the  function  of 
which  cannot  be  understood  without  an  awareness  of  the  value  sys- 
tem and  social  structure.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  descriptions  is 
that  of  the  Poro  Bush  society.  Here  the  youth  are  segregated  with 
elaborate  and  spectacular  ceremonies  in  a  "school"  for  training  in 
future  occupations.  At  the  beginning  of  "school,"  the  Poro  members 
snatch  and  kill  one  of  the  boys,  who  is  accused  of  having  scoffed  at  the 
Poro  ceremonies.^^  This  example,  admittedly  extreme,  can  be  cited 
to  illustrate  how  techniques  of  prohibition  through  taboo  serve  to  as- 
sist in  distinguishing  the  sacred  from  the  profane.  Rites  that  require 
human  sacrifice  can  be  interpreted  only  as  related  to  the  value  orien- 
tation of  that  which  is  sacred. 

As  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman  have  shown  in  their  comparisons  of 
rural  and  urban  religion,  the  symbols  and  characteristics  of  rural  re- 
ligion are  universally  of  rural  and  particularly  of  agricultural  nature.*" 
It  is  obvious  that  the  greater  the  segment  of  life  subject  to  the  pre- 
diction and  control  of  rationalized  techniques  or  science,  the  less  is 


28  Refer  to  Chapter  1  and  Appendix  A. 

89  Chappie  and  Coon,  op.  cit.,  p.  502;  and  G.  W.  Harley,  "Notes  on  the  Poro 
in  Liberia,"  Peabody  Museum  Papers,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  2,  1941,  and  Native  African 
Medicine,  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1941,  Chapter  10. 

*"  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  XVIII.  One  of  the  propositions 
maintains  that  agricultural  or  peasant  life  "colors"  and  influences  religious  life 
in  one  way,  urban  life  in  another.  Thus,  in  Russia,  St.  George  is  only  a  Christian 
martyr  for  urban  populations  but  for  the  peasants  he  is  "a  protector  of  the  horses 
and  cattle."  Among  peasants,  St.  Nicholas  is  "peasantized"  by  the  rural  people. 
"A  similar  'coloration'  is  given  to  the  peasants'  representation  of  'God,'  'St.  Mary,' 
'Paradise,'  'Hell,'  and  so  on."  Anodier  proposition  maintains  tliat  rural  religion 
and  thought  are  more  indeterministic  and  vitahstic;  urban  more  detenninistic  and 
materialistic.  The  other  propositions  maintain  that  rural  religion  has  greater  rigid- 
ity and  is  more  firmly  rooted  than  urban.  Thus,  tlie  open-country  areas  of  the 
world  have  more  adherents  of  the  national  faitlis  than  the  urban,  and  changes  in 
national  faitlis  originate  in  the  cities  and  spread  to  the  country. 
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the  importance  of  the  various  non-utihtarian  techniques  designated 
as  sacred  which  are  not  rationally  eflBcient. 

A  study  in  the  early  '30's  indicates  the  familistic  nature  of  rural 
religion.  Eighty-live  percent  of  the  rural  white  children  attended 
church  with  their  families  as  compared  with  40  percent  of  city  chil- 
dren. Reading  of  the  family  Bible  was  reported  by  22  percent  of  the 
rural  children,  but  by  only  10  percent  of  the  city  children.  Grace  was 
customarily  said  at  meals  in  30  percent  of  the  city  homes  as  compared 
with  38  percent  of  the  rural  homes.*^  It  is  the  thesis  of  this  chapter, 
therefore,  that  since  sacred  symbols  and  rituals  are  related  to  group 
solidarity,  as  long  as  there  are  crises  related  to  the  life  cycle  of  the 
individual  or  to  the  adjustment  of  interpersonal  relations  in  the  group, 
there  will  be  a  place  for  the  religious  techniques. 

By  these  standards,  there  seems  to  be  greater  need  than  ever  for 
religion  today.  Since  the  processes  of  plant  and  animal  growth,  the 
dependence  upon  seasons  and  other  uncontrollable  elements  play 
such  a  major  role  among  agricultural  people,  the  dependence  upon 
tradition  reinforced  by  rituals  and  symbols  makes  rural  people  rela- 
tively dependent  upon  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disorganizing 
effect  of  the  high  mobility  and  impersonality  of  urban  life  makes  the 
urban  classes  particularly  subject  to  various  types  of  political  or 
sectarian  organization.  Several  investigators  have  reported  that  labor 
unions  may  be  replacing  the  church  as  instruments  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  anomie  among  both  the  lower  urban  and  rural  classes.*^ 

If  the  various  denominations  were  alert  to  the  needs  of  millions  of 
rural  people  migrating  into  urban  or  rural-urban  fringe  areas,  re- 
ligious groups  could  meet  a  great  need  by  fitting  their  activities  and 
organizations  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  As  Landis  has  indicated, 
"The  impersonality  of  the  city,  the  lack  of  intimate  contacts,  the  sense 
of  strangeness,  and  the  loneliness  of  farm  youth  in  the  city  create 
within  him  a  need  for  contacts  with  those  who  would  take  an  unselfish 
interest  in  him."*^  As  will  be  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the  church 


41  See  W.  F.  Ogburn,  writing  on  "The  Family  and  its  Functions,"  in  Recent 
Social  Trends  in  the  United  States,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
1933,  p.  674. 

*2  For  an  early  discussion  of  this  development,  see  F.  Toennies,  Fortschritt 
und  Soziale  Entwicklung,  Geschichtsphilosopische  Ansichten,  Karlsruhe,  1926. 
Landis,  op.  cit.,  p.  350,  observes  that  Union  officials  on  the  West  Coast  who  work 
with  migratory  farm  labor  consider  that  emotional  religion  interferes  with  union 
activities— "people  who  have  found  an  outlet  through  religion  not  being  likely 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  Union," 

*3  Landis,  op.  cit.,  p.  357. 
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and  social  status,  a  church  program  directed  toward  the  needs  of  the 
people  rather  than  toward  the  required  "life  style"  of  the  class  to 
which  the  denomination  is  catering  seems  to  be  indicated,  if  the 
agencies  of  religion  are  to  function  effectively. 

SUMMARY* 

r  f 

l'  There  is  evidence  that  group  solidarity  is  associated  with  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  sacred  and  the  profane  in  the  minds  of  members.  No 
group  is  without  religion.  It  functions  to  augment  group  solidarity 
by  reinforcing  group  values  and  symbols,  by  performing  rituals  to 
reinforce  cooperation  when  risk  or  the  state  of  knowledge  prevents 
rational  action  from  achieving  predictable  results,  and  by  re-estab- 
lishing cooperative  patterns  following  crises  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  group.  jfVmong  the  most  important  activities  of  religion  are 
the  rites  of  passage,  which  make  it  possible  for  groups  to  retain  inte- 
gration and  for  individuals  to  withstand  suffering  which  results  from 
crises  such  as  death. 

The  high  mobility  of  modern  times  tears  individuals  from  their 
familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  moorings;  coupled  with  a  general  secu- 
larization of  life,  this  mobility  creates  a  state  of  anomie  or  disorgani- 
zation. Where  the  form  of  integration  rests  upon  a  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft-like  orientation  and  where  anomie  prevails,  as  in  rapidly  grow- 
ing cities,  suicide  rates  are  high.  Emotional  religion  and  certain  types 
of  labor  unionism  come  to  the  aid  of  individuals  who  have  been  dis- 
sociated from  meaningful  groupings.  In  some  respects,  these  groups 
bring  the  same  type  of  confidence  as  do  the  rites  of  intensification  per- 
formed by  the  religious  leader  who  unites  his  followers  in  prayer  or 
other  religious  activity. 

The  sects  that  have  furnished  solidarity  to  the  poorer  classes  in 
America  tend  to  climb  the  socio-economic  scale  so  that  an  organiza- 
tion which  in  one  generation  may  be  considered  as  emotional  and 
lower  class  may  later  be  the  organization  of  the  "respected"  middle 
class.  Fanatic  political  forms  such  as  nazism  thrived  on  the  anomie  of 
the  middle  and  upper-lower  classes,  and,  after  communism  was  liqui- 
dated, served  the  lower  classes.  If  economic  or  political  systems  are 
to  furnish  the  rites  of  intensification  and  other  bases  of  solidarity 
which  the  church  groups  have  furnished  in  the  past,  a  different  order 
will  develop  which  may  in  certain  respects  be  a  recombination  of 
church  and  state.  Statism  will  be  dominant,  however,  and  religion 
will  furnish  the  sanctions  for  state  action. 


CHAPTER  13 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  RURAL  RELIGION 

The  church  is  the  social  system  that  carries  on  ritual  and  other 
similar  activities  performed  when  circumstances  make  rational  action 
inadequate  to  individual  and  group  stability.  It  also  develops  and 
sustains  equilibrium,  and  contributes  to  the  solidarity  of  the  group 
by  fastening  the  proper  attitudes  toward  what  is  considered  sacred 
in  society.  Its  relation  to  various  kinds  of  crises  has  been  discussed. 
Other  social  systems,  such  as  the  state,  may  be  involved  in  carrying 
out  certain  of  these  functions.  Thus,  people  may  be  required  to  re- 
spect the  flag  and  other  symbols  of  the  state.  However,  only  the 
church  gives  its  major  attention  to  that  phase  of  human  hfe  in  which 
the  profane  is  kept  in  its  place,  sacredness  is  nurtured,  individuals  and 
groups  are  assisted  through  crises,  and  group  solidarity  is  thereby 
maintained  and  strengthened.  In  modern  society,  the  church  may 
take  over  other  functions  such  as  that  of  education,  but  by  so  doing, 
it  is  taking  over  the  activities  for  which  other  social  systems  are  estab- 
lished. It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  human  life  is  a  whole  which 
cannot  be  completely  segmented,  and  that  the  various  needs  of  man 
tend  to  be  met  by  social  systems  which  may  have  overlapping  func- 
tions. 

The  Church  As  a  Social  System  and  Its  Age  and  Sex  Composition. 
The  church  is  one  of  the  few  social  systems  that  serve  and  count  as 
participants  all  ages  and  sexes.  Alert  church  leadership  will  be  con- 
tinually on  the  watch  to  see  that  these  groups  are  equally  and  fully 
represented  in  the  church  organization.  R.  C.  Smith^  has  demon- 


1  Rockwell  C.  Smith,  The  Church  in  Our  Town,  New  York:  Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury  Press,  1945,  pp.  42  ff.  The  unit  for  charting  the  percentages  in  Table  23  is 
not  simply  linear  but  is  the  square  equal  to  1  percent.  Thus,  there  are  100  such 
squares  within  the  line  which  bounds  the  entire  pyramid  and  not  100  squares 
for  males  and  100  for  females.  Thus,  a  disproportion  of  males  and  females  in  a 
given  population  is  revealed  by  an  unbalanced  pyramid.  Above  the  age  45  the 
intervals  are  for  ten  years  instead  of  five,  and  therefore  the  vertical  dimension  is 
doubled  and  the  horizontal  dimension  is  accordingly  cut  in  half.  Township  data 
relating  to  age  composition  may  be  found  in  Table  28  of  the  Second  Series:  Char- 
acteristics of  the  Population,  16th  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940. 
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strated  how  this  may  be  done  for  an  administrative  district  of  a  church 
organization.  The  same  principles  may  be  apphed  to  the  local  church 
organization.  Its  age  and  sex  pyramid  may  be  compared  with  the 
pyramid  based  upon  data  from  the  federal  census  for  the  minor  civil 
division  in  which  the  church  is  located.  (See  Figure  130  and  Table 
23.) 
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Fig.  130.  A  comparison  of  the  age-sex  distribution  of  the  population  of  rural 

Wisconsin,   1940,  and  that  of  the  rural  Methodist  parishes  of  the  Madison- 

Platteville  district,  Wisconsin,  1939.  (Adapted  from  R.  C.  Smith,  The  Church 

in  Our  Town,  pp.  42-43.) 

Since  the  two  youngest  age  bars  shown  in  Figure  130  are  shorter 
than  the  next  two  bars,  we  may  infer  that  the  birth  rate  of  the 
people  represented  in  both  pyramids  has  decreased  during  the  past 
ten  years.  While  53.3  percent  of  the  rural  population  of  Wisconsin 
are  male,  only  46.9  percent  of  the  rural  Methodists  represented  in 
Figure  130  are  male.  Furthermore,  in  each  age  group  below  40,  the 
state  population  has  a  larger  percentage  than  the  church  population. 
In  this  case,  the  church  seems  to  be  failing  to  serve  the  males  and  the 
younger  age  groups.  In  discussing  this  illustration,  Smith  asks  the  fol- 
lowing question:  ".  .  .  What  is  the  fate  of  a  denomination  which  iden- 
tifies itself  with  age  as  over  against  youth?"-  He  recommends  that  each 
pastor  compare  the  age  and  sex  pyramid  of  the  constituencv,  partici- 
pancy,  and  persons  receiving  pastoral  assistance  with  tlie  age  and  sex 

2  Ihid.,  p.  41. 
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pyramid  of  the  local  population.  He  also  recommends  carrying  the 
analysis  further  through  the  local  banker,  who  would  be  requested 
to  indicate  the  number  of  families  in  each  income  group  in  the  com- 

TABLE  23 

Percentage  Age  and  Sex  Distribution  of  the  Rural  Wisconsin  Population, 

1940  and  of  the  Methodist  Rural  Parishes  of  Madison— 

Platteville  District,  1939 


Percent  Distribution  Rural 

Percent  Distribution  Rural 

Parishes  of  Madison  — 

Age 

Wisconsin 

Platteville  District 

Both 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Male 

Female 

Total 

100.0 

53.3 

46.7 

100.0 

46.9 

53.1 

Under  5 

9.0 

4.6 

4.4 

8.0 

3.7 

4.3 

5-  9 

9.0 

4.6 

4.4 

8.2 

4.0 

4.2 

10-14 

9.5 

4.9 

4.6 

8.7 

4.3 

4.4 

15-19 

9.6 

5.1 

4.5 

8.6 

3.8 

4.8 

20-24 

8.0 

4.4 

3.6 

6.8 

3.3 

3.5 

25-29 

7.3 

3.9 

3.4 

5.9 

3.0 

2.9 

30-34 

6.7 

3.6 

3.1 

6.1 

3.0 

3.1 

35-39 

6.2 

3.3 

2.9 

6.1 

2.9 

3.2 

40-44 

6.0 

3.2 

2.8 

7.6 

3.6 

4.0 

45-54 

11.8 

6.3 

5.5 

12.4 

5.7 

6.7 

55-64 

8.7 

4.8 

3.9 

9.8 

4.4 

5.4 

65-74 

5.5 

3.1 

2.4 

7.7 

3.4 

4.3 

75  and  up 

2.7 

1.5 

1.2 

4.1 

1.8 

2.3 

Source: 
42-43. 


Adapted  from  Rockwell  C.  Smith,   The  Church  in  Our   Town,  pp. 


munity  and  in  the  church.  Of  course,  formal  church  participation  is 
positively  correlated  with  income.  This  is  shown  in  the  data  collected 
by  SewelP  from  800  Oklahoma  families.  Table  24  summarizes  his 
major  findings. 

Church  Leadership.  Kolb  and  Brunner,*  rural  sociologists,  and 


3  Ibid.,  p.  46.  See  also  William  H.  Sewell,  The  Construction  and  Standardiza- 
tion of  a  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  the  Socio-Economic  Status  of  Oklahoma 
Farm  Families,  Stillwater:  Oklahoma  AES  Technical  Bulletin  No.  9,  April  1940. 

*  J.  H.  Kolb  and  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  Third  Edi- 
tion, Boston:  Houghton  Miffin  Co.,  1946,  p.  523. 
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Chappie  and  Coon,^  cultural  anthropologists,  agree  that  the  religious 
leader  is  a  focal  center  of  great  importance  to  religion.  The  cultural 
anthropologists  have  described  how  the  gradual  development  of 


TABLE  24 


Church  Membership  and  Attendance  of  Eight  Hundred  Oklahoma 
Farm  Families  by  Standard  of  Living  Quartiles 


Percentage 

Item 

Richest 
Families 

Upper 
Inter- 
mediate 

Lower 
Inter- 
mediate 

Poorest 
Families 

Husband  Church  Member 
Husband  Attends  Church 
Wife  Church  Member 
Wife  Attends  Church 

74.0 
77.9 
88.0 
85.9 

53.0 
65.3 

72.4 
74.5 

41.0 
54.5 
57.5 
58.5 

23.5 
40.5 
33.0 
43.0 

Source:   Adapted  from  Rockwell  C.  Smith,  The  Church  in  Our  Town,  p.  46. 

more  and  more  complex  social  units  has  led  to  specialized  activities 
of  the  priest  or  shaman.  These  specialists  frequently  undergo  very 
elaborate  training  and  are  required  to  have  special  attributes.  On  the 
less  specialized  level,  they  may  engage  in  the  techniques  of  physi- 
cians, astronomers,  detectives,  and  so  forth.  Pharmacology,  surgery, 
general  medicine,  astronomy,  the  origin  of  the  calendar  systems,  and 
much  of  mathematics  come  from  their  unspecialized  activities.  Chap- 
pie and  Coon  narrow  down  the  functions  of  churches  when  they  say 
that  they  "...  arise  from  the  establishment  of  sets  in  which  one  indi- 
vidual originates  to  others  in  times  of  crisis  to  restore  equilibrium."^ 
Few  ministers  will  accept  this  narrow  definition  of  their  own  and  their 
church's  function,  but  all  would  agree  that  it  is  among  the  church's 
most  important  functions  in  society. 

Rural  Ministers.  If  modern  Western  civilization  is  compared  with 
civilizations  of  other  epochs,  few  characteristics  distinguish  it  more 
clearly  than  the  development  of  the  professions."  If  we  accept  the 


s  Eliot  D.  Chappie  and  Carleton  S.  Coon,  Principles  of  Anthropology,  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1942,  pp.  404-405. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  414. 

"^  Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Professions  and  Social  Structure,"  Social  Forces,  Vol. 
XVII,  No.  4,  May  1939,  pp.  457-467. 
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narrow  definition  of  religious  agencies  as  being  sets  or  groups  made 
up  of  religious  leaders  and  their  followers,®  the  importance  of  the 
minister  becomes  obvious.  Whether  or  not  we  accept  this  definition, 
we  must  agree  that  the  complexity  of  a  given  culture  is  usually  related 
to  the  extent  of  division  of  labor  and  the  specialization  of  the  arti- 
sans and  professionals. 

Are  rural  leaders  different  from  others?  Do  they  have  a  different 
value  orientation?  We  do  not  have  scientific  data  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion conclusively.  However,  one  study  of  rural  ministers  indicates 
that  they  are  quite  different  from  students  of  other  professions,  inso- 
far as  their  verbal  reactions  are  concerned.^ 

The  instrument  used  to  ascertain  ministers'  verbalized  value  orien- 
tation was  the  Goals  of  Life  Inventory}'^  The  inventory  consists  of 
20  goals,  each  of  which  is  paired  with  the  other  19  goals.  This  techni- 
que of  "paired  comparisons"  forces  the  informant  to  appraise  each  of 
the  goals  against  all  the  others  and  to  express  his  preference  each 


s  Chappie  and  Coon,  op.  cit.,  p.  400.  "The  characteristic  of  a  religious  institu- 
tion is,  therefore,  the  appearance  of  an  independent  set  made  up  of  the  priest 
and  his  followers,  and  we  shall  call  this  the  Religious  set." 

3  These  data  were  analyzed  by  John  B.  Holland.  See  John  B.  Holland  and 
Charles  P.  Loomis,  "Goals  of  Life  of  Rural  Ministers,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3, 
August  1948,  pp.  317  §.;  and  John  B.  Holland,  "The  Relationship  Between  Stu- 
dents' Verbalized  Goals  of  Life  and  Certain  Selected  Background  and  Experi- 
mental Factors,"  unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Dept.  of  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, M.S.C.,  1947.  The  group  studied  is  a  group  of  rural  ministers  who  at- 
tended the  Garrett  Bibhcal  Institute  during  the  summer  of  1946.  This  school 
was  financed  by  the  Farm  Foundation,  and  the  data  were  collected  by  C.  P. 
Loomis,  who  taught  this  group  of  ministers.  The  ministers,  part  of  whom  came 
on  Farm  Foundation  fellowships,  represented  Methodist,  Missionary  Baptist, 
Lutheran,  Episcopalian,  and  other  denominations.  Nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  represented.  These  ministers,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  typical 
rural  ministers,  since  they  were  outstanding  enough  to  be  granted  fellowships 
or  to  do  advanced  work  on  their  own. 

1°  Ralph  W.  Ogan,  in  "The  Cooperative  Study  in  General  Education,"  The 
Educational  Record,  Vol.  XXIII,  1942,  pp.  692-703,  outlines  some  of  the  work 
done  by  this  group.  A  more  complete  report  of  this  particular  project  is  contained 
in  the  Staf  News  Letter  (The  Cooperative  Study  in  General  Education,  5835 
Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois),  Vol.  II,  No.  6,  April  1941.  Further  specific  in- 
formation as  to  the  details  of  test  construction  and  the  validity  of  the  instrument 
are  to  be  found  in  "An  Inventory  of  Students'  General  Goals  of  Life,"  by  Harold 
E.  Dunkel,  Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement,  Vol.  IV,  1944,  pp.  87- 
95. 
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time.  Thus,  the  maximum  score  for  any  one  goal  is  19;  the  minimum 
is  zero.^^ 

The  mean  performance  of  the  29  rural  ministers  and  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  403  Michigan  State  College  freshmen  and  sophomores  whose 
mean  age  was  21,  is  presented  in  Table  25.  The  findings  for  the  more 
progressive  rural  ministers  and  the  cross  section  of  college  students 
attending  a  land  grant  college,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  pattern  of  sentiments  expressed  by  the  sample  of  rural 
ministers  would  seem  to  be  relatively  consistent,  clear,  and  definite, 
both  with  respect  to  sentiments  which  were  accepted  and  those 
which  were  rejected.  That  is,  the  most  highly  chosen  and  rejected 
goals  present  a  pattern  of  sentiments  which  are  consistent  with  each 
other.  Moreover,  the  size  of  the  means  indicates  agreement  within 
the  group  as  a  whole, 

(2)  The  most  highly  held  goals  would  seem  to  indicate  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  sample  of  rural  ministers  to  express  sentiments 
which  reflect  a  "service  to  others"  motif.  That  is,  their  goals  appear  to 
be  community-centered,  at  least  on  the  verbal  level. 

(3)  Some  confirmation  of  conclusion  (2)  is  found  in  the  sentiments 
which  were  relatively  frequently  rejected,  particularly,  "security" 
and  "getting  ahead."  These  goals  are  incompatible  with  service  goals 
and  are  so  recognized  by  these  ministers. 

(4)  The  sample  of  rural  ministers  differed  significantly  from  the 
sample  of  college  students.  This  difference  was  most  pronounced  with 
respect  to  the  goals  which  were  accepted.  Caution  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  drawing  such  a  tentative  conclusion,  because  the  size  of  the 
sample  of  rural  ministers  makes  it  possible  that  the  differences  might 
be  due  to  sampling  error.^^ 

11  If  choices  were  made  with  perfect  consistency,  the  goals  would  be  ranked 
from  19  to  0.  Low  "top"  scores  and  high  "bottom"  scores  indicate  that  the  in- 
formant has  neither  strong  preferences  nor  aversions.  Conversely,  high  "top" 
scores  and  "low"  bottom  scores  indicate  positive  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
sentiments  selected. 

12  However,  as  Table  25  demonstrates,  on  twelve  goals  the  f-test  indicates 
that  the  possibihty  of  difference  being  due  to  chance  is  below  the  1  percent  level. 
That  is,  a  t-value  of  2.6  would  indicate  that  such  a  difference  between  groups 
might  occur  by  chance  once  in  a  hundred  times.  Since  the  M'alues  for  these 
twelve  goals  greatly  exceeded  2.6,  it  would  seem  that  such  differences  were  sig- 
nificant. On  one  other  goal  the  difference  found  would  seem  to  suggest  a  tendency 
toward  significance.  The  value  for  the  goal  of  "achieving  personal  immortaHty" 
is  2.24.  This  figure  would  be  significant  below  the  5  percent  level  where  a  f-value 
of  2.0  indicates  tliat  such  a  difference  could  occur  by  chance  only  five  times  in  a 
hundred. 
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(5)  Keeping  in  mind  the  possibility  of  sampling  error,  we  may  draw 
a  tentative  conclusion  that  the  differences  found  between  the  two 
samples  examined  were  due  primarily  to  the  factors  of  age  and  occu- 
pation. These  factors  may  concomitantly  account  for  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  size  of  mean  and  in  standard  deviation.  The  pattern  of 
sentiments  for  the  two  groups,  however,  is  significantly  different  both 
with  respect  to  size  of  mean  and  in  terms  of  rank  order.  Rank  order 
is  particularly  important,  since  the  instrument  used  requires  that  all 
goals  be  compared  with  each  other.  Since  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  sample  of  rural  ministers  are  consistent  with  a  priori  expectation, 
it  would  seem  that  such  differences  in  sentiments  are  affected  by  the 
ministerial  occupation  itself.  Since  the  sample  was  small  and  in  most 
respects  heterogeneous  except  for  the  factor  of  occupation,  the  im- 
portance of  profession,  in  this  situation,  would  seem  to  be  empha- 
sized. 

From  these  conclusions  we  may  advance  the  hypothesis  that  rural 
ministers  as  a  professional  group  have  a  value  orientation  and  a  set  of 
professional  ethics  which  distinguish  them  from  many  other  groups. 
Of  course,  more  research  is  needed  to  determine  whether  this  hypo- 
thesis is  true. 

The  Status  of  the  Rural  Minister  and  His  Problems.  The  goals  of 
life  inventory  on  which  the  rural  ministers  were  compared  with  col- 
lege students  in  Table  25  does  not  contain  certain  goals  which  sociolo- 
gists might  think  important.  Three  goals  of  distinctly  sociological 
nature,  therefore,  were  added.  The  goal,  "Having  high  status  in  my 
community,"  was  added  and  then  paired  with  the  20  original  items  as 
well  as  with  the  two  additional  new  items.  The  29  rural  ministers 
ranked  this  goal  16th,  indicating  that  the  majority  either  were  not  or 
would  not  admit  being  interested  in  high  status  in  their  communities.^^ 
Another  goal,  "Developing  professional  competence,"  ranked  tenth^* 
in  the  total  group  of  23  goals.  Interestingly  enough,  the  third  goal 
added,  "Having  a  happy,  well-adjusted  family,"  was  ranked  fourth.^^ 
Only  the  goals,  "Serving  God,"  "Serving  the  community,"  and  "pro- 
moting pleasure  for  others"  ranked  above  the  goal  of  "Having  a 


13  The  mean  score  was  8.34  with  the  standard  error  of  .65  and  standard  devia- 
tion of  3.5. 

1*  The  mean  score  was  12.24  with  the  standard  error  of  .66  and  standard  devia- 
tion of  3.5. 

15  The  mean  score  was  16.07  with  the  standard  error  of  .69  and  standard  devia- 
tion of  3.7. 
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happy,  well-adjusted  family."  Since  one  of  the  common  reasons  given 
by  many  professional  people  for  desiring  to  live  in  the  country  in- 
volves the  supposedly  superior  conditions  under  which  to  rear  a 
family,  the  relatively  high  rank  given  this  goal  seems  significant. 

Do  rural  ministers  have  a  higher  status  in  the  community  than  their 
verbalized  desire  would  indicate?  As  would  be  expected,  the  minis- 
ters' social  status  in  a  community  is  determined  largely  by  the  social 
system  of  which  he  is  a  part.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  minister 
of  a  Holiness  church,  other  things  being  equal,  would  have  the  same 
social  status  in  a  community  as  the  minister  of  an  Episcopal  church. 
Furthermore,  a  minister  who  serves  a  circuit  of  six  churches  and  re- 
ceives a  total  income  of  $2000,  will  probably  not  have  the  same  status 
as  a  minister  receiving  a  salary  of  $5000  who  serves  only  one  large 
church  of  the  same  denomination. 

Actually  ministers,  whether  rural  or  urban,  despite  their  verbalized 
reactions,  are  very  conscious  of  status  and  class.  The  pull  of  city 
churches  for  the  rural  minister  supports  this  contention.  It  is  further 
supported  by  the  study  of  rural  ministers  attending  the  Garrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute  during  the  summer  of  1946.^ '^  The  rural  ministers  gave 
the  following  advantages'^  of  being  rural  ministers.  Those  items 
given  the  highest  rank  scores  are  listed  first:  (1)  "I  get  into  close 
personal  contact  with  people";  (2)  "I  have  a  more  wholesome  environ- 
ment in  which  to  rear  the  family  and  to  live  myself";  (3)  "I  have  a 
relatively  greater  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  community";  (4)  "Re- 
ligion and  the  church  are  more  important  in  the  lives  of  rural  people"; 
(5)  "It  is  easier  to  operate  a  church  program  because  the  population 


IS  The  Interdenominational  School  for  Rural  Leaders.  Actually  42  were  active 
rural  ministers.  Selection  may  have  entered  into  the  study,  since  only  61  percent 
of  the  group  filled  out  the  questionnaire.  The  study  was  made  by  Orlando  J. 
Goering  as  a  term  paper  in  Rural  Social  Institutions.  Of  the  active  ministers,  30 
were  Methodist;  2,  Disciples  of  Christ;  1,  Mennonite;  2,  Evangelical;  2,  Congre- 
gational; and  5,  Lutheran. 

''■''  The  other  advantages  listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance  were:  "I  can 
enjoy  greater  security  even  though  my  salary  may  be  lower  than  it  would  be  in 
the  city";  "I  can  escape  much  of  the  'red  tape'  and  complex  organizational  struc- 
ture that  characterizes  the  city  church";  and  "I  have  more  freedom  in  the  use  of 
my  time."  The  ministers  were  requested  to  place  an  X  after  items  they  felt  did 
not  belong  in  the  list  of  advantages  of  the  rural  ministry.  Approximately  one-fifth 
placed  an  X  after  the  last  three  items.  The  items  were  derived  from  free  responses 
of  31  ministers  to  the  statement,  "I  believe  the  greatest  advantages  a  riural  minis- 
ter has  over  an  urban  minister  are."  These  items  were  then  used  as  specific  inter- 
view categories. 
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is  more  stable";  and  (6)  "I  have  more  direct  contact  with  nature."  Note 
that  the  item  "I  have  a  relatively  greater  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community,"  which  ranks  third,  is  an  indication  of  a  desire  for  status. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ministers,  when  considering  the  disadvantages 
of  the  rural  ministry,  gave  the  item,  "I  am  on  a  lower  economic  level, 
i.e.,  I  have  less  by  way  of  conveniences,"  a  very  low  rating  (seventh 
place  out  of  ten  items).  This  rating  would  indicate  that  these  ministers 
are  not  willing  to  admit  that  economic  status  for  themselves  is  very 
important. 

The  seven  items^^  which  rated  highest  as  disadvantages  were  as 
follows,  with  those  rated  as  the  greatest  disadvantages  listed  first: 
(1)  "I  have  poorer  buildings  and  equipment  to  work  with";  (2)  "I  am 
too  far  away  from  educational  and  cultural  facilities  and  programs"; 
(3)  "I  have  several  churches  instead  of  one  church";  (4)  "I  have  less 
specialized  help  and  local  talent  and  leadership  to  draw  upon";  (5) 
"Being  away  from  cultural  centers  makes  it  more  difficult  to  operate 
a  progressive,  intellectually  stimulating  church  program";  (6)  "Trans- 
portation facilities  are  more  limited  and  my  parishoners  are  more 
scattered";  and  (7)  "Rural  people  are  more  steeped  in  tradition,  mak- 
ing the  inauguration  of  needed  changes  more  difficult."  When  the 
ministers  were  asked  to  list  their  chief  frustrations  in  an  open-ended 
question,  the  following  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned:  "Indif- 
ference of  the  people  to  religion,"  "Lack  of  funds,"  and  "Difficulties 
in  inaugurating  changes." 

From  the  1940  census  of  the  labor  force  of  the  nation,  we  learn  that 
51  percent  of  the  rural  and  urban  ministers  received  salaries  of  $1,199 
or  less  per  year.  Most  of  these  low-salaried  ministers  were  probably 
rural.  A  little  over  90  percent  of  all  clergy  received  less  than  $2,500. 
Even  though  these  figures  do  not  include  parsonages  and  other  per- 
quisites, it  is  safe  to  say  that  over  half  of  the  ministers  receive  salaries 
which  are  less  than  those  of  the  lowest  category  of  federal  employees. 
According  to  the  census,  Roman  Catholic  priests  averaged  $1,200  and 
a  rectory,  Negro  pastors,  $480.^^  The  ministers'  salaries  are  inade- 


18  For  derivation  of  the  items  see  the  footnote  immediately  preceding.  The 
remaining  items  Usted  in  order  of  their  importance  as  disadvantages  are:  "The 
rural  area  has  poorer  schools,  etc.  for  the  training  and  education  of  my  children"; 
"I  am  on  a  lower  economic  level,  i.e.,  I  have  less  by  way  of  conveniences";  and 
"I  have  less  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  professional  Hfe  of  the  denomina- 
tion." 

"  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  527-528. 
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quate  to  support  a  family  and  require  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  supplement  their  income  by  working  part-time  at 
another  occupation.  Even  though  rural  ministers  are  not  motivated 
by  salary  considerations  to  the  extent  that  other  professionals  are,  in 
the  face  of  such  unfavorable  conditions,  especially  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  satisfactory  life  for  their  children  and  families,  it  should  be 
no  surprise  to  find  many  of  the  most  eflFective  ministers  leaving  rural 
areas. 

The  census  returns  for  1930  for  agricultural  villages  indicated  that 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  village  clergy  were  over  45  years  of  age  and 
one-tenth  were  over  65.  In  1940  the  median  age  of  clergy  was  45.8 
years.  Although  village  clergy  seem  to  be  slightly  younger  than  vil- 
lage doctors,  the  problem  involved  in  the  two  professions  is  the  same: 
rural  areas  are  not  attracting  enough  ministers  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing religious  service,  just  as  they  are  failing  to  attract  enough  doctors 
to  take  care  of  their  medical  needs.  According  to  the  federal  religious 
census  of  1926,  more  than  half  of  the  Protestant  rural  clergy,  exclud- 
ing the  Negro  denominations,  lacked  both  college  and  theological 
seminary  degrees.  Most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  had  both 
college  and  seminary  training.^" 

There  are  indications  that  less  than  one  open-country  church  out 
of  ten,  and  two  out  of  five  village  churches,  have  a  full-time  resident 
minister.^^  A  study  of  3000  churches  in  Missouri  reports  than  only 
14  percent  of  the  open-country  churches  employed  a  full-time  pastor, 
whereas  63  percent  of  the  village  churches  did  so.  Only  one-fourth  of 
the  churches  conducted  full-time  services  and  15  percent  of  all 
churches  in  the  open  country  were  either  abandoned  already  or  on 
the  verge  of  abandonment.^^  As  Smith  indicates,  the  areas  in  which 
the  neighborhoods  persist,  especially  in  the  South,  retain  many  small, 
inadequately  serviced  and  unkept  churches. ^^ 

The  emergence  of  the  trade-center  community,  with  its  village- 
centered  church,  is  bringing  about  a  revolution  in  religious  activity 
just  as  it  is  in  the  fields  of  education,  health,  government,  and  busi- 
ness. The  status  of  the  minister  as  a  professional  person  is  being 


20  Ibid.,  pp.  527-528. 

2^  T.   Lynn  Smith,   The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  New  York:    Harper  and 
Brothers,  1947,  p.  426. 

22  Melvin  W.  Sneed  and  Douglas  Ensminger,  "The  Rural  Church  in  Missouri," 
Columbia:  Missouri  AES  Research  Bulletin  225,  June  1935,  pp.  65-70. 

23  T.  Lynn  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  426. 
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greatly  affected  by  the  emergence  of  what  may  be  termed  the  village- 
centered  contractual  Gesellschaft,  the  voluntary  bureaucracy,  and 
the  small  urban,  middle-class  family  and  society. 

Activities  of  Rural  Ministers.  Table  26  describes  how  a  sample  of 
rural  ministers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  spent  their  work 

TABLE  26 
Median  Percentage  of  Work  Week  Ministers  Spent  on  Activities 


Activity 

Median 

Number  of 

percent 

Ministers 

Preparation  for  and  participation  in  regular  church  services 

24.15 

181 

Pastoral  calls  and  counselling 

22.85 

180 

Professional  reading 

12.26 

159 

Work  with  church  groups,  youth,  men's,  women's 

5.86 

168 

Personal  devotions 

5.52 

198 

Committee  meetings  for  church  work 

4.68 

164 

Other  activities 

4.47 

50 

Work  for  special  projects  such  as  building  church 

4.06 

141 

Preparation  and  delivery  of  talks  to  various  groups 

3.86 

153 

Leadership  in  community  youth  work  (Scouts,  4-H  Club ,  etc. ) 

3.42 

156 

Attending  religious  conferences 

3.25 

173 

Performing  religious  rites  (weddings,  etc.) 

2.18 

185 

Helping  with  public  school  functions 

1.90 

133 

Cooperating  with  county  agent  to  promote  better  rural  life 

1.82 

113 

Source:   Richard  O.  Comfort,  "Survey  of  Activities  and  Training  of  Selected 
Rural  Ministers  in  the  United  States,"  p.  378. 

week.^*  The  amount  of  time  spent  with  agricultural  agents  and  other 
non-church  groups  is  relatively  small.  However,  as  Table  27  indi- 
cates, training  which  would  lead  in  this  direction  was  lacking.  What 
is  significant  is  that  ministers  desired  more  training  in  these  fields. 
Interestingly  enough,  of  the  139  who  reported  seminary  training, 
only  one  majored  in  the  rural  church.  Since  these  ministers  averaged 
49  years  of  age,  most  had  been  out  of  seminary  at  least  15  years;  op- 
portunities to  major  in  the  rural  church  were  less  prevalent  15  years 
ago.  Rural  sociologists  will  be  interested  to  know  that  in  this  study 
rural  sociology  ranked  sixth  in  the  list  of  deficiencies  most  frequently 
reported  by  the  ministers.  Above  rural  sociology  were:  how  to  work 


24  R.  O.  Comfort,  "Survey  of  Activities  and  Training  of  Selected  Rural  Minis- 
ters in  tlie  United  States,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4,  December  1947,  pp. 
375-387. 
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with  governmental  and  community  agencies,  scientific  agriculture, 
rural  church  administration,  and  practical  and  pastoral  theology.^^ 

The  Church  as  a  Channel  of  Communication  for  Otherwise  Iso- 
lated Groups.  In  Chapter  5,  which  dealt  with  informal  friendship 
groupings,  an  example  of  a  neighborhood  divided  into  what  the  local 
people  called  the  "churchy"  and  "non-churchy"  group  was  treated. 
The  relationships  of  the  families  in  the  Haller's  Comers  neighbor- 
hood are  described  in  the  sociogram.  Figure  41  of  that  chapter.  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  this  sociogram,  he  will  note  that  both  groups, 

TABLE  27 

Activities  for  Which  Ministers  Have  Received  No  Professional  Training 
and  for  Which  They  Wish  Further  Training 


Ministers  Having 

No  Professional 

Ministers 

Wishing 

Activity 

Training 

Further  Training 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Cooperating  with  county  agent  to  pro- 

mote better  rural  life 

95 

41.1 

108 

46.7 

Leadership   in   community   youth   work 

(Scouts,  4-H  Club,  etc.) 

83 

35.9 

114 

49.3 

Helping  with  public  school  functions 

69 

29.8 

51 

22.0 

Work  for  special  projects  such  as  building 

church 

57 

24.6 

39 

16.9 

Work  with  church  groups,  youth,  men's, 

women's 

44 

19.0 

79 

34.2 

Committee  meetings  for  church  work 

37 

16.0 

35 

15.1 

Pastoral  calls  and  counselling 

37 

16.0 

82 

35.5 

Others 

30 

12.9 

35 

15.1 

Preparation  and  delivery  of  talks  to  var- 

ious groups 

25 

10.8 

46 

19.9 

Performing  religious  rites  (weddings,  etc.) 

24 

10.3 

19 

8.8 

Attending  religious  conferences 

18 

7.7 

15 

6.5 

Professional  reading 

18 

7.7 

23 

9.9 

Personal  devotions 

17 

7.3 

28 

12.1 

Preparation  for  and  participation  in  regu- 

lar church  services 

8 

3.4 

33 

14.2 

Median  percent 

— 

17.2 

— 

21.8 

Source:  Richard  O.  Comfort,  "Survey  of  Activities  and  Training  of  Selected 
Rural  Ministers  in  the  United  States,"  p.  382. 


25  Ibid.,  p.  385. 
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the  "churchy"  and  the  "non-churchy,"  tend  to  select  leaders  from 
within  their  own  membership.  The  reader  will  note  from  this  socio- 
gram  that  any  agency  that  attempts  to  work  with  the  farm  people  of 
the  community  will  do  well  to  consider  the  network  of  relationships 
existing  among  the  so-called  "churchy"  people.  The  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  recently  attempted  to  get  the  women  who  do  not  belong 
to  this  network  of  relationships  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  a  home 
demonstration  club.  Although  the  local  club  leader  was  a  leader  in 
the  area,  she  was  unable  to  get  the  "churchy"  group  into  her  organi- 
zation. She  finally  told  the  home  demonstration  agent:  "You  know 
I'm  not  in  church  affairs  around  here.  That  may  be  why  we  don't  get 
under  way." 

R.  C.  Smith  asked  pastors  in  a  small  rural  area  of  Wisconsin  who 
the  most  effectively  evangelized  persons  of  the  community  were.  Of 
the  resulting  list  of  61  persons  only  5  were  included  in  the  38  names 
given  by  the  county  agent,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the 
home  demonstration  agent  when  they  were  asked  to  list  leaders  in  the 
community.-^  Smith  does  not  explain  the  nature  of  the  situation,  but 
he  is  perturbed  that  only  5  of  61  "best  Christians"  were  among  the 
leaders.  If  the  professional,  educational,  and  agricultural  services 
merge  into  one  class  group,  let  us  say  the  middle  class,  and  the  church 
groups  represent  a  different  class  with  its  supporting  cliques,  the 
channels  of  communication  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  educational, 
agricultural,  and  professional  leaders  will  be  different. 

The  Church  as  Potential  Disintegrative  or  Integrative  Factor.^'^ 
The  county  agent  of  Ionia  County,  Michigan,  learned  through  years 
of  experience  with  various  types  of  promotional  and  educational  ac- 
tivity in  his  county  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  adoption  of  new  prac- 
tices and  to  develop  various  types  of  organizations  in  Sebewa  To\vn- 
ship.  As  a  result,  he  requested  a  sociological  analysis.  This  township, 
with  a  population  of  some  250  families,  supports  seven  churches. 

Figure  131  describes  the  location  of  those  churches  as  related  to 
the  neighborhoods  and  to  their  memberships.  In  order  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  the  churches  were  a  divisive  force  in  this  area,  several 
sociograms  of  member  and  non-member  interaction  were  con- 
structed. Figure  132  describes  the  leadership  choices  of  families  in 


26  Rockwell  C.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  177. 

27  Harvey  J.  Schweitzer,  Jr.,  "The  Rural  Church  and  the  Social  Structure  of 
Sebewa  Township,  Ionia  County,  Michigan,"  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  De- 
partment of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Michigan  State  College,  1947. 
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the  Sebewa  Center  neighborhood  as  delimited  by  the  people  in  that 
area.^*  In  this  sociogram,  the  leaders  with  high  prestige  are  desig- 


-^— -NEIGHBORHOOD   BOUNDARIES 

1.  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH  4.  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

2.  SEBEWA  CORNERS  METHODIST  5.  CHURCH  OF  GOD 

3.  SEBEWA  CENTER  METHODIST  6.  CHURCH   OF  CHRIST 

7  CHRISTIAN    REFORMED  CHURCH 

Fig.  131.  Location  of  families  who  are  active  members  of  seven 
rural  churches  in  Sebewa  Township  in  relation  to  neighborhood 
boundaries,  Ionia  County,  Michigan.  (Adapted  from  Schweitzer, 
"The  Rural  Church  and  the  Social  Structvire  of  Sebewa  Township, 
Ionia  County,  Michigan,"  p.  82.) 


28  The  choices  were  made  after  the  following  exposition  was  presented  to  each 
respondent:  "It  has  been  the  experience  of  many  local  folks  and  many  workers 
in  rural  areas,  that,  over  a  period  of  years,  two  or  three  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood become  leaders  in  most  social  functions;  are  highly  respected;  and  the  ones 
to  which  people  go  for  help  and  advice;  and  who,  generally,  can  be  counted  on 
to  'sparkplug'  things  through.  Since  a  fairly  intensive  study  of  the  community 

situation  is  to  be  made  in county,  it  would  be  of  great  help  if  these  leaders 

could  be  knovni— in  order  that  they  could  contribute  from  time  to  time  important 
necessary  facts  to  the  study.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  who  are  the  individuals 
and  families  in  this  neighborhood  that  have  become  leaders,  and  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  such  by  the  folks  in  the  neighborhood?" 
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nated.  By  comparing  the  actual  choices  made  by  the  church  and  non- 
church  member  famihes  with  the  choices  which  might  be  expected 
if  choices  were  made  in  proportion  to  their  total  numbers,  it  is  ap- 


.^AFFILIATED  WITH       ^^       \  """--•  ^ 

9  LOCAL    CHURCH  \       v 

/~vNON-AFFILIATED    WITH     ^^    \ 
WLOCAL  CHURCH  ^x    ^  / 


'I  \ 

I    \ 

I      * 

/       \ 


/LOCAL  CHURCH 

-AFFIUATED  CHOICES 

^NON-AFFIUATED  CHOICE 


-CHOICES  OUTSIDE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


Fig.  132.  Leadership  choices  in  the  Sebewa  Center  neighborhood,  Ionia 
County,  Michigan,  according  to  local  church  affiliation.  (Adapted  from 
Schweitzer,  "The  Rural  Church  and  the  Social  Structiire  of  Sebewa  To'wn- 
ship,  Ionia  County,  Michigan,"  p.  120.) 

parent  that  the  church  group  tends  to  be  an  in-group.^^  Families  E, 
C,  and  B  stand  out  as  leaders.  Not  only  are  they  the  church  leaders 
but  also  they  are  obviously  the  neighborhood  leaders.  Family  E  is,  in 
a  sense,  a  key  family  in  that  it  was  chosen  by  both  church  and  non- 
church  families.  The  investigator  recommended  that,  for  many  pro- 
grams, it  might  be  well  to  contact  this  leader.  The  Sunday  School 
superintendent  is  from  family  E,  and  family  C  is  very  active  in  the 
church.  Both  families  C  and  G  are  accepted  leaders  in  the  church.  In 
order  to  be  effective,  any  educational  activity  in  this  neighborhood 
which  is  expected  to  reach  these  families  must  take  into  account  these 
networks  of  relationships. 

Co-workers  for  the  Church.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  people 
will  frequently  choose  different  associates  as  co-workers  than  as 


29  On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  families  in  the  neighborhood,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  local  church  families  would  choose  19  leaders  from  other  local  church 
members  and  9  from  non-church  famiUes.  The  observed  frequencies  were  27  and 
1  respectively. 
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leaders.^"  For  Sebewa  Center  Methodist  Church,  co-workers  were 
chosen.  They  are  represented  in  Figure  133.  In  conducting  this  study, 


Fig.  133.  Co-worker  or  congeniality  choices  of  church  families  in  the  Se- 
bewa Center  neighborhood  churches,  Ionia  County,  Michigan.  (Adapted 
from  Schweitzer,  "The  Riural  Church  and  the  Social  Structure  of  Sebewa 
Township,  Ionia  County,  Michigan,"  p.  127.) 

the  membership  Hst  was  shown  to  each  informant,  and  he  was  asked 
to  check  his  choices. ^^  Family  A  received  9  choices,  whereas,  as  in- 
dicated in  Figure  132,  the  family  received  only  3  choices  as  a  leader. 
Co-worker  and  leadership  choices  for  family  B  were  6  and  4,  respec- 
tively; for  family  C,  5  and  1;  E,  4  and  11,  Ministers  who  wish  to  group 
their  members  effectively  for  various  purposes  or  who  plan  programs 
requiring  various  types  of  leadership  must  take  into  account  such 
factors  as  described  in  Figures  132  and  133. 

Cliques  Within  the  Church.  All  administrators,  including  church 
leaders,  must  deal  with  small  in-groups  or  cliques.  As  emphasized  in 
Chapter  5,  cliques  can  implement  or  hinder  administrative  objec- 
tives, depending  largely  upon  the  stability  of  the  structure  of  the 

^°  Helen  Jennings,  "Structure  of  Leadership— Development  and  Sphere  of  In- 
fluence," Sociometry,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  1  and  2,  July-October  1937,  pp.  99-143. 

^^  Co-worker  choices  were  obtained  through  posing  the  following  question: 
"If,  when  the  results  of  this  survey  are  summarized,  your  minister  and  your 
church  congregation  decide  they  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  these  neighbor- 
hood problems  further  to  find  possible  solutions,  what  three  or  four  families 
would  you  like  to  meet  with  for  such  discussions?" 
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social  system.  The  eflFective  church  administrator  has  the  support 
of  all  the  small  clique  or  friendship  groups.  These  groups  may  furnish 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  church,  but  if  factions  develop  on  the 
clique  basis,  administration  becomes  diflBcult. 

Most  rural  organizations  suffer  from  the  over-use  of  a  few  leaders 
who  are  willing  to  help.  Sometimes  a  feeling  develops  on  the  part  of 
rural  church  congregations  that  the  organization  is  run  by  an  officers' 
clique.  This  clique  may  be  the  leaders  who  have  been  in  church  work 
for  a  long  time,  a  class-structured  group,  or  both.  From  Figure  132, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  or  not,  on  the  basis  of  co-worker 
choices,  the  leaders  constitute  an  in-group.  Actually,  the  officers  re- 
ceived 8  choices  and  would  have  been  expected  to  receive  7  choices. 
The  officers  made  10  choices  of  non-officers  but  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  make  10  if  choices  were  made  on  the  basis  of  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  total.  These  and  other  data  on  the  choices  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  basic  cleavage  did  not  exist  between  officers  and 
non-officers  in  this  church. 

In  another  study  of  the  informal  groupings  in  a  progressive  church 
in  Ionia  County,  the  findings  indicated  that  an  officer  clique  was  pres- 
ent. Each  member  was  presented  with  a  list  of  church  members  and 
asked  to  indicate  the  names  of  5  members  he  would  like  to  invite  to 
his  home  to  discuss  matters  concerning  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity. There  were  125  families  represented  in  the  study.  On  the 
basis  of  the  proportions  who  were  officers  and  non-officers,  46  choices 
should  have  gone  to  officers  and  72  from  the  officers  to  non-officers. 
Actually,  the  officers  directed  84  choices  to  officers  and  only  34  to 
non-officers.  These  and  the  other  data  used  to  compute  statistical 
measures  proved  that  there  was  a  so-called  "officers'  club"  in  the 
church.  Since  this  church  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  rural 
Michigan,  it  cannot  be  used  to  show  that  in-group  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  is  always  a  condition  that  destroys  the  effectiveness 
of  the  organization. 

ECOLOGICAL  FACTORS 

In  view  of  the  great  mortality  of  rural  churches,  Carl  Taylor  and 
his  associates  have  recommended  that  in  new  settlements  there 
should  be  an  enlargement  of  the  area  served  by  a  single  church  and 
that  both  town  and  country  people  should  participate  in  the  same 
church  organization.^-  The  national  rural  church  executives  of  the 
various  Protestant  denominational  boards  have  declared  one  church 


*2  Report  on  Problem  27  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Joint  Investigations,  pp.  2-3. 
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for  each  thousand  persons  of  Hke  nationality  or  tradition  to  be  the 
desirable  norm  or  ideal  toward  which  to  strive.  ^^  From  a  study  of  179 
counties,  Kolb  and  Brunner  observed  that  the  denser  the  population 
of  an  area,  the  larger  the  number  of  churches  per  1000  population.^* 
Smith  has  shown  that  this  relationship  is  in  part  to  be  accounted  for 
in  the  cultural  variations  of  the  regions  and  is  not  entirely  due  to 
population  density.^^  The  newer  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  with  1219 
persons  per  church  and  with  relatively  sparse  population,  has  been 
increasing  in  the  number  of  churches  per  1000  population.  In  the 
South,  with  only  317  persons  per  church,  as  in  other  sections  except 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Area,  the  number  of  churches  per  1000  per- 
sons has  been  decreasing.  ^^ 

According  to  the  Census  of  Religious  Bodies  taken  in  1936,  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  numbered  19,914,937,  with  a  very  large 
average  of  1,082  members  per  church.  Of  this  number,  3,873,173  were 
rural,  with  an  average  membership  of  382  per  church.  Protestant 
churches  were  smaller  on  the  average.  Average  membership  per 
church  varies  greatly  from  denomination  to  denomination,  but  rural 
churches  are  usually  smaller.  ^^  Of  course,  many  factors  influence  the 


33  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  533. 
3*  Ihid.,  p.  514. 

35  T.  Lynn  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  425. 

36  Edmund  deS.  Brunner  and  Irving  Lorge,  Rural  Trends  in  Depression  "Years, 
New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1937,  p.  300. 

3'^  Membership,  of  course,  depends  upon  various  criteria  so  that  average  mem- 
bership figures  are  not  strictly  comparable.  Comparable  data  for  other  selected 
denominations  are  as  follows: 


Denominations 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

All  Denominations 

280 

541 

133 

Northern  Baptist  Convention 

211 

367 

100 

Southern  Baptist  Convention 

195 

556 

140 

Negro  Baptists 

164 

248 

123 

Disciples  of  Christ 

215 

398 

122 

Jewish  Congregations 

1,245 

1,282 

295 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri, 

Ohio,  and  other  states 

297 

441 

202 

American  Lutheran  Church 

277 

472 

206 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

191 

440 

106 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

180 

552 

114 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

271 

400 

98 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 

231 

419 

100 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

1,082 

1,939 

382 

SotmcE:  United  States  Census  of  Religious  Bodies,  1936,  Vol.  I,  Table  13. 
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ecological  pattern  of  rural  churches.^*  Since  Catholic  churches  are 
larger  than  Protestant  churches  in  rural  areas,  any  area  with  a  large 
proportion  of  Catholic  churches  may  be  expected  to  have  a  larger 
church  membership  than  areas  with  relatively  small  proportions  of 
Catholic  churches.  The  stronger  the  neighborhood  solidarity  and  the 
more  frequently  the  neighborhood  is  organized  about  the  church, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  average  church  membership.  Conversely,  the 
more  the  expanding  village  trade-center  development  has  eliminated 
the  small  neighborhoods  and  their  churches,  the  larger  will  be  the 
average  church  membership.  An  area  with  many  closely  knit  ethnic 
or  racial  groups  may  have  smaller  churches  than  areas  in  which  the 
population  is  more  homogeneous.^^ 

Trends.  Studies  of  140  village  trade-center  communities  have  fur- 
nished the  most  complete  data  on  rural  churches. *°  The  studies  reveal 
that  church  attendance  per  person  is  declining.  The  number  of  rural 
churches  is  decreasing,  but  the  number  of  members  per  church  is  in- 
creasing. The  significant  losses  in  membership  were  confined  to  white 
Protestant  churches  outside  the  South.  The  greatest  gains  were  in  vil- 
lages, with  greatest  losses  in  the  surrounding  open  country  occurring 
in  the  Far  West.  Catholic  churches  gained  most  markedly,  the  aver- 
age membership  growing  from  148  in  1924  to  171  in  1936;  increases 
in  the  open  country  for  the  same  period  were  from  80  to  93.  The  aver- 
age monthly  attendance  per  person  was  estimated  at  1.2  for  1924  and 
.96  for  1936.  Monthly  church  attendance  per  resident  member  for  the 
two  years  was  3.9  and  2.8,  respectively.*'^  Between  1924  and  1930 


38  See  a  brief  but  instructive  statement  by  T.  Lynn  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  425. 

39  C.  Horace  Hamilton  and  John  M.  ElHson,  The  Negro  Church  in  Rural  Vir- 
ginia, Blacksburg:  Virginia  AES  Bulletin  273,  June  1930. 

*°  See  Brunner  and  Lorge,  op.  cit.;  Brunner,  Village  Communities,  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1928;  and  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  517- 
518. 

*i  Lindstrom  states  the  rural  church  problem  as  follows:  "Rural  churches  seek 
more  members— they  need  them  to  operate  properly.  With  small  congregations 
which  are  diminishing,  the  cost  of  upkeep  is  too  high.  So  buildings  become  run- 
down, resident  pastors  are  let  go,  visiting  pastors  come  in,  the  church  competes 
with  other  churches  in  the  community  and  finally  the  church  ceases  to  operate. 
Many  reasons  are  given  for  this  trend:  the  atmosphere  of  the  church  is  cold,  in- 
creasing tenancy  causes  instability  of  membership,  and  people  have  lost  interest 
or  have  been  'weaned  away'  by  the  school  or  other  community  activities."  (David 
E.  Lindstrom,  The  Church  in  Rural  Life,  Champaign:  The  Garrard  Press,  1939, 
p.  53.)  Sanderson  names  a  few  of  the  competing  agencies  which  have  entered 
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financial  support  for  rural  churches  declined  slightly,  but  between 
1930  and  1936  it  declined  sharply.  The  salaries  of  rural  ministers  de- 
clined by  almost  one-third  from  1924  to  1936.*2 

The  Drift  Toward  Village-Centered  Religious  Activities.  In  re- 
ligious activities,  as  in  other  affairs  in  rural  America,  few  trends  are 
more  significant  than  the  increasing  importance  of  the  village  and 
town  trade  centers.  In  1924,  31.6  percent  of  the  attendance  of  village 
churches  was  made  up  of  persons  from  the  open  country;  by  1936  this 
figure  had  increased  to  38.2  percent.*^ 

In  1924,  22.6  perceiit  of  the  membership  of  village  churches  and 
6.0  percent  of  that  of  the  town  churches  came  from  the  open  country. 
The  figures  were  39.3  and  23.9  in  1930.  Forty  percent  of  the  members 
of  village  churches  came  from  the  open  country  in  1936,  and  this 
year  the  open  country  members  in  town  churches  had  increased  to 
35.9  percent. 

Relating  the  Church  to  the  Community.  Ministers  and  other 
church  leaders  cannot  be  effective  as  stewards  of  their  organizations 
unless  they  study  the  ecological  pattern  of  the  social  system  in  which 
they  operate.  Is  the  membership  scattered  over  more  than  one  neigh- 
borhood? Is  the  church  oriented  to  a  trade-center  community?  Which 
areas  in  the  trade-center  community  or  neighborhood  does  the 
church  fail  to  reach?  Church  leaders  have  found  it  advantageous  to 
study  the  location  of  their  members'  homes  in  reference  to  the  locality 
groups  plotted  on  a  road  map.  Often  the  pastor  may  find  that  ease  of 
communication  is  important.  Figure  134  describes  Mather's  findings*"* 
as  to  the  relationship  between  high-school  youth's  church  participa- 
tion and  the  pastor's  attention  devoted  to  them  as  influenced  by  ease 


into  the  picture:  "Today  there  are  strong  high  schools  and  consolidated  schools 
which  are  the  centers  of  the  life  of  the  young  people;  there  are  Scouts  and  4-H 
clubs  for  the  boys  and  girls;  there  are  numerous  organizations  of  farm  men  and 
women,  such  as  the  Grange  and  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus;  there  are  moving 
picture  theaters  and  other  attractions  with  which  the  church  has  to  compete. 
This  necessitates  a  change  in  the  program  of  the  church,  which  has  not  been 
effected  as  rapidly  as  the  changing  environmental  conditions."  (Dwight  Sander- 
son, Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Social  Organiz-ation,  New  York:  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  1942,  p.  323.) 

42  Changes  since  1936  are  no  doubt  great.  The  last  Rehgious  Census  was  taken 
in  1936. 

43  Brunner  and  Lorge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  302-305. 

*4  W.  G.  Mather,  Jr.,  The  Rural  Churches  of  Allegany  County,  Ithaca:  Cornell 
University  AES  Bulletin  587,  March  1934. 
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of  communication.  Often  the  minister's  activities  are  important  in 
determining  the  ecological  pattern  of  the  church. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  more  prosperous,  upper-class  groups 
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Fig.  134.  The  relation  between  high  school  youth's  church  participation  and 
pastor's  visits  as  influenced  by  type  of  residence.  (Data  from  R.  C.  Smith,  Hhe 
Church  in  Our  Town,  p.  40.) 

usually  continue  to  live  in  the  country  but  transfer  their  member- 
ships from  the  open-country  church  to  the  village.  In  many  cases  this 
represents  an  attempt  to  climb  the  social  scale.  The  country  church 
may  lose  its  strongest  and  most  influential  members  and  may  in  this 
way  be  undermined  and  eventually  destroyed.  As  Morse  and  Brunner 
have  indicated,  the  greater  the  distance  from  the  church  to  the  vil- 
lage, the  greater  its  chance  of  survival.*^  When  open-country 
churches  close  their  doors,  it  is  seldom  that  the  village  churches  ab- 
sorb all  the  constituents  of  the  abandoned  churches.^^  Indications  are 
that  village  ministers  are  frequently  so  class  and  locality  bound  that 
they  do  not  adequately  work  their  hinterland.  Since  the  village  trend 
is  likely  to  continue,  church  denominations  representing  the  so-called 
respected  middle  class  must  serve  the  classes  in  accordance  with 
their  needs.  Otherwise,  the  so-called  emotional  churches  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  among  the  open-country  residents  and  among  the 
lower-class  migrants  to  the  city. 


45  H.  N.  Morse  and  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  The  Toum  and  Country  Church  in 
the  United  States,  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  1923;  and  Kolb  and  Brtmner, 
op.  cit.,  p.  518. 

*^  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  518;  and  T.  Lynn  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  430.  See 
also  C.  E.  Lively,  Some  Rural  Social  Agencies  in  Ohio,  Columbus:  Ohio  AES 
Bulletin,  1924. 
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The  reason  that  village  and  town  churches  are  more  likely  to  sur- 
vive and  that  the  village-centered  religious  organizations  are  gaining 
momentum  may  be  seen  from  Figures  135  and  136,  constructed  from 
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Full  Time 
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Fig.  135.  Availability  of  pastors  in  2,561  rural  churches  in  Missouri,  1934. 
The  key  to  the  population  classification  is  as  follows:  I— open  country;  II— 
under  200;  III-200-400;  IV-400-600;  V-600-1,000;  VI-1,000-1,500; 
VII-1,500-2,500.  (Reproduced  from  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural 
Life,  p.  427,  after  Sneed  and  Ensminger,  The  Rural  Church  in  Missouri, 
p.  29.) 

a  study  made  in  Missouri.*^  Not  only  does  size  of  community  influence 
the  church  activities,  but  prosperity  is  also  important.  The  per  capita 
sales  for  villages  is  directly  related  to  per  capita  church  contributions, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  figures  calculated  from  the  1930  Census 
of  Distribution  for  per  capita  retail  sales.  See  Table  28,  prepared  by 

*^  Sneed  and  Ensminger,  op.  cit. 
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Kolb  and  Brunner.*^  The  ecological  factors  which  are  related  to  the 
decrease  in  per  capita  contributions  in  communities  having  at  least 
$500  per  capita  sales  should  be  investigated.  Kolb  and  Brunner  infer 
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Fig.  136.  Frequency  of  preaching  services  in  rural  churches  in  Missouri, 
1934.  The  key  to  the  population  classification  is  as  follows:  I— open  country; 
Il-under  200;  III-200-400;  IV-400-600;  V-600-1,000;  VI-1, 000-1, 500; 
VII-1,500-2,500.  (Reproduced  from  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural 
Life,  p.  428,  after  Sneed  and  Ensminger,  The  Rural  Church  in  Missouri, 
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that  the  relationship  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  church  organiza- 
tion. Wealthy  communities  go  in  for  benevolences  as  a  sort  of  luxury 
item.  Can  it  be  that  there  is  an  optimum  set-up  which  satisfies  the 
communities  needs,  i.e.,  rites  of  passage,  rites  of  intensification,  and 
the  other  needs? 


*^  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  531. 
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Per  capita  expenditures  in  village  and  country  Protestant  churches 
located  in  the  various  regions  are  shown  in  Table  29.  Note  that  per 

TABLE  28 

The  Relationship  Between  per  Capita  Retail  Sales  and  the 
Average  per  Capita  Contribution  to  Churches,  1930 


Per  Capita 
Sales 


Under  $200 
$200  to  $300 
$300  to  $400 
$400  to  $500 
Over 


Per  Capita 
Contributions 


$  9.84 
13.05 
14.48 
18.38 
16.92 


Source:  United   States   Census   of   Distribution,    adapted   from    Kolb  and 
Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  p.  531. 

capita  expenditures  declined  in 
both  village  and  country  be- 
tween 1924  and  1936. 

Neighborhood-Centered 
Churches.  Figure  137  indicates 
how  neighborhood  areas  in  a 
southern  county  are  often  prac- 
tically coterminous  with  the 
church  areas.*^  Figure  138  also 
demonstrates  the  nature  of  the 
community-centered  church  in 
Covington  County,  Mississippi. 
If  the  development  of  that  type 
of  consolidated  or  coordinated 
church  effort  is  contemplated  in 
the  trade  centers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood-centered areas  of  the 
South,  it  is  obvious  that  every 
ecological  consideration  would 
be  entailed.  In  sharp  contrast 


ATTENDANCE  AREAS  OF  TOWN 
AND  VILLAGE  CHURCHES 

MAJOR  TRADE  AREAS 


Fig.  137.  Church  attendance  areas 
as  related  to  the  general  trade  areas, 
Greene  County,  Georgia.  (Adapted 
from  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural 
Social  Organization,  p.  170.) 


*9  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  Col- 
lege Book  Store,  1945,  p.  170.  For  an  example  of  neighborhood-centered  churches, 
see  Vernon  J.  Parenton,  "Notes  on  the  Social  Organization  of  a  French  Village  in 
South  Louisiana,"  Social  Forces,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  1,  October  1935,  pp.  73-82. 
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are  the  trade-centered  communities  in  areas  where  the  neighborhoods 
are  disappearing  or  giving  up  their  functions  to  the  towns. 

TABLE  29 

Per  Member  Expenditures  in  Village  and  Country 

Protestant  Churches  by  Region 


Village 

Country 

Region 

1924 

1930 

1936 

1924 

1930 

1936 

All  regions 
Middle  Atlantic 
South 

Middle  West 
Far  West 

$16.89 
17.09 
16.33 
17.81 
19.35 

$16.38 
18.61 
15.22 
16.25 
19.54 

$10.45 

12.70 

8.51 

9.93 

12.79 

$  8.13 

12.40 

5.38 

12.39 

12.33 

$  8.57 

12.34 

5.40 

12.57 

16.13 

$  5.67 
8.30 
3.02 
8.81 
6.68 

Source:  Kolb  and  Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  p.  530. 
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Fig.  138.  Distribution  of  churches  in  Covington  County, 
Mississippi.  Several  churches  are  located  in  each  of  the 
community  centers,  but  most  of  them  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods. (Adapted  from  Hoffsommer  and  Pryor,  Neighbor- 
hoods and  Communities  in  Covington  County,  Mississippi, 
p.  19.) 
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Possibly  the  most  important  study  of  the  ecological  aspects  of 
secularization  is  to  be  foun4  in  The  Folk  Culture  of  Yucatan.^°  Here 
villages  of  various  degrees  of  isolation  are  compared  with  each  other. 
In  terms  of  the  concepts  presented  here,  it  was  found  that  the  familis- 
tic  Gemeinschaft  tended  to  disappear  as  one  approached  the  areas 
influenced  by  city  civilization. 

Programs  that  Coordinate  Church  Activity  on  the  Trade-Center 
Community  Basis.  Proceeding  on  the  basis  that  good  policy  and 
procedure  require  cooperation  with  the  inevitable  trade-center  com- 
munity development,  several  plans  have  emerged.  One  is  the  larger 
parish  plan.  The  larger  parish  is  "a  group  of  churches  in  a  larger 
rural  community,  or  a  potential  religious  community,  working  to- 
gether through  a  larger-parish  council  and  a  larger-parish  staff  to 
serve  the  people  of  the  area  with  a  diversified  ministry."^^  The  unifi- 
cation of  all  the  religious  work  in  a  trade-center  community  area  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  pastor  working  with  a  staff.^^  The  eco- 
logical pattern  of  organization  of  the  larger  parish  of  a  rural  New 
York  community  is  described  in  Figure  139.  The  reader  will  note  the 
village-centered  aspect  of  this  plan. 

In  the  larger-parish  plan,  the  staflF  ordinarily  consists  of  the  pastors 
of  individual  churches  and  such  specialists  as  are  employed  by  the 
larger  parish.  Thus  members  may  specialize  in  the  type  of  work  for 
which  they  are  particularly  fitted.  A  council,  comparable  to  a  church 
board,  directs  the  functions  of  the  organization.  It  may,  for  example, 
call  the  minister,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  organize  and  manage 
the  work  of  the  member  churches.  This  permits  unification  and  co- 
ordination. Thus  youth  work  may  be  unified  so  that  there  will  not  be 


°o  Robert  Redfield,  The  Folk  Culture  of  Yucatan,  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1941,  Chapter  II. 

51  Mark  Rich,  The  Larger  Parish,  Ithaca:  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin,  1939. 

52  See  R.  C.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  138.  According  to  Dr.  Malcolm  Dana,  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  larger  parish  and  who  has  written  much  on  or- 
ganizing such  a  parish,  "The  larger  parish  is  a  theory  and  philosophy  of  rural 
religious  work  rather  than  a  standardized  plan  or  procedure  everywhere  the  same. 
Its  real  genius  and  purpose  are:  first,  a  ministry  over  areas  as  well  as  chvu-ches, 
and  second,  a  major  emphasis  upon  populations  instead  of  'constituencies.*  It 
embodies  a  ministry  to  all  of  the  people  who  live  upon  a  definite  area  of  inhab- 
ited land."  Malcolm  Dana,  "The  Larger  Parish  and  Rural  Reconstruction  Unit," 
Christian  Rural  Fellowship  Bulletin  No.  15,  October  1936.  See  also  Eugene 
Smathers,  "A  Rural  Church  Program  that  Makes  Religion  the  Qualifying  Factor 
in  Every  Experience  of  Life,"  Christian  Rural  Fellowship  Bulletin  No.  66,  No- 
vember 1941. 
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a  number  of  small  youth  groups,  but  one  large  group  with  special 
programs  which  may  be  broken  down  on  the  neighborhood  basis. 
In  a  hypothetical  example  used  by  R.  C.  Smith,  a  community  of  67 
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Fig.  139.  The  larger  parish,  Groton  community,  New  York.  There  are  four 
Protestant  churches  at  the  village  center  and  four  small  open-country  churches. 
Without  closing  any  of  the  churches  or  doing  away  with  individual  church  pro- 
grams, the  larger  parish  proposes  a  plan  whereby  all  churches  can  work  together. 
(Reproduced  from  Mark  Rich,  The  Larger  Parish,  p.  5.) 


square  miles,  centered  in  a  village  of  800  people,  had  a  total  of  nine 
evangelical  churches  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church.  Four  of  the 
Protestant  churches  were  in  the  village  and  one  remained  outside. 
The  best  paid  of  the  seven  ministers  received  $1500  a  year,  while  the 
total  expenditure  for  ministers'  salaries  was  only  $6,600.  Under  the 
larger-parish  plan,  the  Protestant  churches  unite  and  set  up  a  council 
made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  church. 
Committees  are  set  up  and  a  pastor  is  hired  at  $2400  a  year  plus  par- 
sonage. At  his  suggestion,  a  junior  pastor  is  employed  at  $1800  a  year 
plus  parsonage,  and  a  woman  director  of  religious  education  is  ap- 
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pointed  at  $1600  and  lodging.  Thus,  for  $5000  a  year,  the  staflF  of  the 
larger  parish  is  secured.  The  $800  remaining  is  used  for  many  func- 
tions in  which  the  whole  parish  joins.  There  is  a  Sunday  evening  par- 
ish-wide worship  service  in  one  of  the  churches,  with  a  choir  from  an- 
other church  furnishing  the  music.  A  parish-wide  educational  pro- 
gram is  also  introduced.  R.  C.  Smith  emphasizes  the  minister's  status 
as  a  factor  recommending  the  plan,  as  follows:  "J^^^  ^^  *^^  super- 
intendent of  schools  speaks  for  all  of  the  schools  of  the  community, 
so  the  chief  pastor  of  the  parish  speaks  for  all  the  churches  of  the 
community."^^ 

Another  form  of  cooperation  which  permits  the  minister  to  or- 
ganize his  work  with  more  attention  to  the  local  community  is  called 
the  exchange  of  rights.  •'^*  This  system  is  useful  only  when  two  denomi- 
nations have  a  minimum  of  two  churches  in  two  separate  centers,  let 
us  say  in  Gering  and  Hatch.  In  this  case,  the  two  Methodist  and  Con- 
gregational ministers  may  both  be  spreading  themselves  over  two 
communities.  The  Methodist  church,  which  is  strong  in  Gering,  may 
offer  to  exchange  its  church  in  Hatch  with  the  Congregationalists  for 
the  Congregational  church  in  Gering.  After  the  exchange,  each  com- 
munity has  a  resident  pastor  and  each  pastor  has  a  self-sufficient 
church. 

Federation  is  more  generally  applicable  than  the  exchange  of 
rights.^^  In  this  plan,  the  individual  churches  agree  to  maintain  their 
denominational  affiliations  intact  but  in  local  affairs  to  act  as  a  single 
congregation.  This  means  that  they  may  "call"  one  pastor,  unite  in 
common  worship,  amalgamate  Sunday  schools,  women's  organiza- 
tions, brotherhoods,  and  youth  organizations.  Although  people  will 
remain  members  of  their  original  denominational  bodies,  a  unified 
church  leadership  and  a  single  church  program  results  in  the  local 
community.  Federation,  like  other  forms  of  community  church  co- 
operation, has  failed  to  make  a  great  deal  of  headway.  However,  Kolb 
and  Brunner  report  that  four-fifths  of  4,200  Methodist  laymen  and 
ministers  replied  affirmatively  to  the  question:  "Should  rural 
churches  be  federated  on  community  lines?"^^ 


53  R.  C.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 
5*  Ihid.,  p.  137. 

55  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  538.  These  writers  estimate  that  there  are 
about  400  federated  churches  in  America.  They  state  that  only  10  percent  of  the 
federations  concern  more  than  two  denominations. 

56  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  540. 
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A  Commercialized  Farming  Community  in  the  Western  Specialty- 
Crop  Area.  In  Chapter  12  the  differences  between  the  sects,  with 
their  lower-class  membership,  frequently  suffering  from  anomie,  and 
the  denominations,  with  their  middle-  and  upper-class  membership, 
were  treated.  Figure  140  describes  the  occupational  characteristics 
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Fig.  140.  Occupational  distribution  in  nuclear  and  outsider  churches  in 
Wasco,  California.  Note  that  the  outsider  churches  contain  large  propor- 
tions of  unskilled  laborers.  (Adapted  from  Walter  Goldschmidt,  As  You 
Sow,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1947,  p.  137.) 

of  four  churches  of  the  "old  timers"  and  four  churches  of  the  more 
recent  arrivals  in  California.  Goldschmidt^"  calls  the  churches  of  the 
more  recent  arrivals  "outsider  churches,"  and  those  of  the  old  timers 
"nuclear  churches."  In  the  nuclear  churches,  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers are  laborers,  whereas  laborers  comprise  three-fourths  of  the  out- 
sider congregations.  Agricultural  laborers  constitute  only  6  percent 
of  the  former  group  and  about  half  (42  percent)  of  the  latter.  Only 
3  percent  of  the  latter  are  of  the  professional  or  managerial  class. 

The  Congregational  church,  the  church  of  the  elite  in  the  com- 
munity, has  the  fewest  laborers,  and  half  of  its  membership  is  in  the 
entrepreneural  and  professional  occupational  categories.  Only  one 
person  is  an  unskilled  laborer.  This  church's  leading  patron  is  presi- 
dent of  the  biggest  business  enterprise  in  the  community.  "A  silent 


^^  Walter  R.  Goldschmidt,  "Class  Denominationalism  in  Rural  California 
Churches,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  4,  January  1944,  pp. 
348-355.  For  a  detailed  treatment,  see  Walter  Goldschmidt,  As  You  Sow,  New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1947,  pp.  124-148. 
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pressure,"  Goldschmidt  says,  "brought  all  the  teachers  into  the  fold." 
The  other  churches  of  the  old  timers  serve  the  middle  rungs  of  the 
social  hierarchy.  Lowest  in  the  scale  is  the  Pentecostal  church,  with 
100  percent  laborer  members.  The  other  sect  churches  have  more 
middle-class  members,  although  not  many.  Sentiments  which  reveal 
the  importance  of  these  religious  groups  in  the  support  of  the  class 
structure  are  very  strong,  and  the  churches  rise  in  the  social  scale  as 
their  members  increase  their  security,  income,  and  the  length  of 
residence  in  the  community.  Nazarenes  refer  to  their  earlier  ministers 
and  a  former  preacher  as  people  requiring  "sensual  and  physical 
thrill."  The  church  members  of  the  sect  classes  above,  which  ten  years 
before  had  the  same  sentiments  as  those  below,  speak  of  the  "transient 
migratory  type,"  an  appellation  which  appeals  to  their  own  "sturdy 
middle  class."  Although  the  Assembly  of  God  is  a  Pentecostal  church, 
its  minister  said,  "We  don't  call  ourselves  Pentecostal  because  of  their 
extremist  attitudes."  On  the  other  hand,  one  member  shifted  to  the 
newer  Pentecostal  group  because  at  the  older  one  "They  set  you 
down"  or  "They  won't  let  you  get  up  and  shout  when  you  get  the 
spirit  and  that  is  not  right." 

That  denominations  cannot  be  used  to  place  people  irrespective  of 
the  particular  community  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  25  out  of  the 
51  recent  migrants  interviewed  had  been  members  of  Methodist  and 
Baptist  churches  in  former  communities  located  largely  in  the  south- 
ern and  southwestern  states.  Only  one  of  the  25  attended  Methodist 
or  Baptist  churches  after  moving  to  California  and  12  had  joined  one 
of  the  sect  groups.  There  were  no  shifts  in  the  opposite  direction.  One 
informant  said:  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  like  the  Baptists  here  be- 
cause they  are  a  different  class  of  people  and  I'd  rather  stay  around 
my  own  class." 

Throughout  the  Western  world,  one  of  the  great  accomplishments 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  its  ability  to  hold  various  class  groups  in  one 
organization.  It  does  not  completely  avoid  differentiation  of  status, 
however.  Status  is  revealed  by  the  following  words  of  a  priest  in 
speaking  of  the  newly  arrived  Spanish-speaking  colony  and  the  older 
members:  "We  make  no  distinction  between  the  two  groups.  .  .  . 
The  Mexicans  are  children  of  nature,  and  do  not  take  their  religion 
very  seriously.  .  .  .  We  have  card  parties  and  socials  to  raise  money. 
The  Mexicans  do  not  come  to  these.  They  would  rather  be  with  their 
own  kind.  .  .  ."°* 

68  Ibid.,  p.  351. 
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Marginal  Groups.  Few  situations  can  be  found  which  provide  a 
better  opportunity  for  studying  religious  activity  and  church  organi- 
zation as  they  are  related  to  social  stratification  and  social  class  than 
that  provided  by  marginal  groups.  In  Donovan  Senter's  study  of  the 
class  structure  of  the  Spanish-speaking  families  in  New  Mexico,^^  the 
religion  of  the  village  lower  class  was  described  as  "Penitente  or 
operating  in  a  society,  where  the  Penitentes  are  more  important  than 
Catholic  church  organization."  The  village  lower  middle  class  was 
described  as  "Catholic  or  Protestant."  The  Penitentes  are  usually 
considered  to  be  of  the  lower  class.  Most  of  the  people  regularly  at- 
tend Mass  but  avoid  Penitente  ceremonies. ''°  The  upper  middle  class 
of  towns  and  the  upper  class  of  the  villages  were  described  as  "Catho- 
lic or  Protestant."  To  adjust  better  with  Anglos,  some  change  from 
Catholic  to  Protestant.  Villagers  who  become  state  leaders  associate 
with  the  church  and  may  be  town  members  of  church  organizations 
such  as  Knights  of  Columbus.  Almost  all  upper-class  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  in  New  Mexico  are  Catholic.'^^ 

In  New  Mexico,  where  Anglo  culture  dominates  and  where  an 
ethnic  group  climbs  the  social  scale  in  accord  with  the  criteria  of  the 
dominant  culture,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  climbing  group  to 
change  denominations  as  it  attains  status.  When  whole  groups  rise, 
the  denominations  may  move  up  the  social  scale  as  whole  svstems. 
This  avoids  the  strains  and  tensions  resulting  when  individual  fami- 
lies shift  affiliations,  using  the  organizations  as  rungs  on  a  ladder. 

Migrant  groups  are  very  frequently  marginal  people.  As  Figure 
141  indicates,  the  newer  an  area's  population,  the  smaller  the  propor- 
tion of  church  members.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  close  association 
between  the  proportion  of  migrants  into  a  state  and  the  prevalence  of 
holiness  groups.  Of  the  16  states  having  the  highest  percentage  of  im- 
migrants in  1930,  eight  were  in  the  upper  third  in  proportions  of  re- 
ligious sect  members.  In  only  three  of  the  sixteen  states  were  the 
proportions  of  sect  members  below  average. 

Although  the  data  provided  in  the  Census  of  Religious  Bodies  are 
incomplete  and  inadequate,  they  are  nevertheless  suggestive.  In  the 
decade  between  1926  and  1936,  the  major  sect  groups  gained  in  mem- 


59  Donovan  Senter,  "Acculturation  Among  New  Mexican  Villagers  in  Com- 
parison to  Adjustment  Patterns  of  Other  Spanish-Speaking  Americans,"  Rural 
Sociology,  Vol.  X,  No.  1,  March  1945,  pp.  31^7. 

60  Ibid.,  pp.  45-47. 

61  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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bership  by  85  percent.  In  the  same  period,  many  of  the  major  Protes- 
tant denominations  lost  members.  According  to  the  Rehgious  Census 
data,  the  membership  belonging  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
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Fig.  141.  Influence  of  the  mobility  of  population  on  church  member- 
ship, by  state.  Note  that  the  ratio  of  adults  belonging  to  a  church  varies 
inversely  with  the  rate  of  population  increase.  (Kolb  and  Brunner,  A 
Study  of  Rural  Society,  p.  521.) 


decreased  by  23  percent.  Similarly,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mem- 
bership declined  by  14  percent  and  the  Presbyterian  membership 
decreased  by  5  percent.  None  of  the  major  Protestant  groups  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  increased  its  membership  by  more  than  20 
percent. 

The  increase  in  membership  of  some  of  the  sect  groups  in  the 
decade  1926  to  1936  was  phenomenal.  The  Assemblies  of  God  in- 
creased by  209  percent;  the  Church  of  God,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  Tennessee,  increased  by  93  percent.  Of  the  seven  major 
groups,  only  the  Pentecostal  Assemblies  of  the  World  experienced  a 
decrease  of  membership  in  the  decade. 

The  Church  and  Stratification  in  a  Rural  Corn  Belt  Community. 
In  Chapter  10,  the  class  system  of  an  Illinois  community  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  town  of  6,000  was  presented.  ^^  The  community  was 


62  Evon  Z.  Vogt,  "Social  Stratification  in  the  Rin-al  Middlewest:  A  Structural 
Analysis,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4,  December  1947,  pp.  364-375. 
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divided  into  Lutheran  Norwegians  and  the  Yankees.  As  the  Nor- 
wegian families  attained  higher  status  in  the  community,  they  be- 
came acculturated.  "The  degree  of  acculturation,"  says  Vogt,  "is 
largely  a  function  of  the  number  of  generations  by  which  a  family  or 
individual  is  removed  from  the  immigrant  forebears.  The  most  ac- 
culturated Norwegian  families  are  now  beginning  to  participate  in 
the  Yankee  class  system."^^  The  structure  and  ideology  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  in  the  community  function  to  minimize  the  social 
stratification  found  among  the  Norwegians.  The  Norwegians  satisfy 
most  of  their  social  and  associational  needs  in  the  Lutheran  church. 
The  only  other  organization  that  they  have  joined  in  any  considerable 
number  is  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Social  Status  and  Prestige  in  a  Rural  New  York  Community.  In 
Chapter  11  the  status  structure  of  a  community  of  1,235  was  pre- 
sented.*'* Table  30  describes  how  the  method  employed  may  be  used 
in  the  description  of  church  groups.  As  previously  indicated,  14  per- 
sons who  knew  the  community  ranked  the  people  in  five  groups  in 
terms  of  "standing,"  "reputation,"  or  "respect."  The  membership  of 
the  various  churches  of  the  community,  two-fifths  of  whose  members 
live  in  the  village  and  the  remainder  in  the  open  country,  is  presented 
in  Table  30.  This  method  makes  it  possible  to  classify  the  separate 
social  systems  of  the  community  on  the  basis  of  the  "prestige  class- 
rank  of  the  organization,"  which  is  based  upon  the  average  prestige 
scores  of  active  members.  Thus  in  Table  30,  oflBcers  ranked  higher 
than  other  active  members  and  these  two  groups  ranked  higher  than 
inactive  members.  The  Presbyterian  church  ranked  higher  than  the 
Federated  church,  which  was  composed  of  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist 
church.  Here,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Norwegian  community,  the 
Oldland  Evangelical  church  was  composed  of  an  ethnic  group  in  the 
process  of  being  acculturated.  Its  members  were  largely  in  the  middle 
prestige  groups.  That  prestige  in  this  community  is  related  to  church 
membership  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  only  32  percent  of  the 
members  of  the  community  were  in  the  highest  prestige  groups,  i.e., 
classes  1  to  3,  four-fifths  of  the  active  church  members  were  in  this 
class. 

A  Church  in  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Farming  Area.  Figure 
123  in  Chapter  11  describes  the  relationship  between  the  church 

63  Ibid.,  p.  366. 

®*  Harold  F.  Kaufman,  Prestige  Classes  in  a  New  York  Rural  Community, 
Ithaca:  New  York  AES  Memoir  260,  March  1944,  p.  16. 
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affiliation  and  the  status  structure  of  Plainville,^^  a  town  of  275  per- 
sons in  Missouri.  In  this  community,  "Only  Holiness  people  .  .  . 
have  set  up  an  integrated  social  system  of  neighborliness,  by  which 
they  are  able  to  deny  wholeheartedly  for  themselves  the  standards 
of  the  dominant  class.  .  .  ."^^  However,  even  the  Holiness  people 
treat  the  "people  who  live  like  animals"  as  if  they  have  no  souls  to  be 
saved.  In  this  community,  backsliding  may  mean  that  "a  lower-class 
person"  moves  from  the  "good  religious  lower  class"  to  the  "lower 
element."  (See  Figure  123  in  Chapter  11.)  Backsliding  for  an  upper- 
class  person  does  not  "de-class"  him.  Salvation  may  move  one  from 
the  "lower  element"  up  to  "lower-class  religious"  status. 

The  Church,  the  Class  Structure,  and  the  Increased  Importance 
of  the  Trade  Center.  The  emerging  trade  center  with  its  village  or 
town  center  is  one  of  the  most  important  status-giving  factors  in 
rural  America  today.  Sorokin*''^  has  called  attention  to  the  church  as 
a"  channel  of  vertical  mobility,  and  its  function  in  bringing  people  "on 
the  make"  up  the  class  structure  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  usually  those 
rural  families  who  aspire  to  middle-class  town  status  that  leave  the 
old  rural  neighborhood  churches.  When  sufficient  numbers  of  the 
prominent  leaders  go,  the  churches  close  and  the  poorer  members 
are  left  with  no  church.  Kolb  and  Brunner  have  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  well-to-do  who  transfer  their  membership  to 
the  town  churches.''^  The  development  of  the  trade-center  com- 
munity and  the  weakening  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  accom- 
panied by  secularization.  Competition  such  as  movies,  school  pro- 
grams, and  many  other  city-centered  activities  has  modified  and 
killed  many  churches. 

Classes  Within  the  Church.  Not  only  does  the  social  system  of  a 
given  church  organization  place  its  members  in  the  status  system  of  a 
community,  but  also  in  the  status  system  of  the  church  itself.  Various 
criteria  determine  status.  Each  member  of  a  progressive  open-coun- 
try Methodist  church  in  Ionia  county,  Michigan,  was  requested  to 
indicate  the  names  of  five  members  he  would  invite  to  his  home  to 
discuss  matters  of  concern  to  the  church  and  community.  In  order 
to  determine  whether  this  rural  church  was  class-structured,  the 


65  James  West,  Plainville,  U.S.A.,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1945, 
pp.  128-133. 

66  Ibid.,  p.  129. 

6T  P.  A.  Sorokin,  Social  Mobility,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1927. 
68  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  517. 
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members  were  classified  by  the  minister  on  an  economic  basis,  into 
high-,  middle-,  and  low-income  families.^^  The  results  are  presented 
in  Figure  142.  Statistical  indices  show  that  those  in  the  upper-income 


DIRECTION  BY 
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30  40         50         60 
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Fig.  142.  Choices  of  co-workers  in  the  Sebewa  Center 
church  in  Ionia  County,  Michigan,  classified  by  income. 
(Adapted  from  Schweitzer,  "The  Rural  Church  and  the  Social 
Structure  of  Sebewa  Township,  Ionia  County,  Michigan,"  p. 
137.) 

class  chose  more  from  their  own  class  than  would  be  expected  if  the 
choices  were  left  entirely  to  chance.  Middle-class  members  chose 
more  upper-middle-class  families  than  expected,  and  low-class  fami- 

®^  These  data  are  the  same  as  those  described  in  the  section  dealing  with  cliques 
within  the  church.  See  Schweitzer,  op.  cit.,  p.  137. 
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lies  chose  more  middle-  and  more  upper-class  than  expected.  These 
choices  illustrate  the  prevalent  tendency  of  many  members  in  a  given 
class  to  try  to  identify  themselves  with  the  families  in  the  classes 
above. 

Table  31  indicates  the  calculations  made  to  test  whether  or  not 
there  were  cleavages  in  the  rural  Methodist  church  under  discussion. 

TABLE  31 

Chi  Square  Tests  of  Economic  Cleavage  for  Co-worker  Choices 
Made  by  LeValley  Church  Members,  Ionia  County,  Michigan 


Chi  Square 

Choices  by 

Observed 

Expected 

if-rr 

Economic  Class 

(/) 

if) 

r 

P 

1.     High  to  high 

15 

6 

13.50 

>.05 

2.     High  to  middle 

14 

17 

3.00 

<.2 

3.     High  to  low 

15 

21 

1.71 

<.3 

a.     High  to  middle  and  low 

29 

38 

2.13 

>.3 

A.    Total  High:    (Chi  Squares 

items  1+2+3)  (2^/) 

18.21 

>.01 

B.    Sum    (Chi    Squares    items 

1+a)  (Idf) 

15.63 

>.05 

4.     Middle  to  middle 

56 

44 

3.27 

>.2 

5.     Middle  to  high 

20 

17 

.53 

<.7 

6.     Middle  to  low 

41 

56 

4.02 

>.2 

b.     Middle  to  high  and  low 

61 

73 

1.97 

>.3 

C.    Total  Middle:  (Chi  Squares 

items  4+5+6)  (2df/) 

7.82 

>.02 

D.    Sum     (Chi    Squares    items 

4 +6)  (Idf) 

5.24 

<.l 

7.     Low  to  low 

51 

65 

3.02 

<.2 

8.     Low  to  middle 

61 

51 

1.96 

<.3 

9.     Low  to  high 

24 

20 

.80 

>.6 

c.     Low  to  middle  and  high 

85 

71 

2.76 

<.2 

E.    Total    Low:    (Chi    Squares 

items  7+8+9)  (2rf/) 

5.78 

<.02 

F.    Sum    (Chi    Squares    items 

7+c)  (Idf) 

5.78 

<.l 

G.    Sum   of  Chi   Square   items 

B  +  D  +  F  {2df) 

26.65 

>.01 

H.    Total     Chi     Square     items 

A  +  C+E  (idf) 

31.81 

>.01 

Source:    Harvey  J.   Schweitzer,  Jr.,   "The  Rural  Church  and  the   Social 
Structure  of  Sebewa  Township,  Ionia  County,  Michigan,"  pp.  136-137. 
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The  larger  the  chi  square  measures,  the  less  likely  is  the  difference 
between  the  observed  and  the  expected  frequencies  to  be  due  to 
chance.  The  probable  error  listed  in  the  column  p  indicates  the 
chance  in  100  that  a  chi  square  of  the  magnitude  indicated  might 
have  been  due  to  chance.  These  probable  errors  may  be  read  from  a 
table  w^hen  the  degrees  of  freedom  and  the  above-mentioned  facts 
are  known.  Such  a  procedure  may  be  used  by  ministers  and  others 
to  determine  the  nature  of  cliques  and  cleavages  in  their  churches.^" 

SUMMARY 
The  rural  minister  forms  a  part  of  the  middle  class,  that  class  which 


^0  The  chi  squares  to  the  right  of  the  lines  headed  by  the  symbols  B,  D,  and  F 
test  the  hypothesis  that  members  of  the  socio-economic  class  indicated  to  the  left 
direct  their  visiting  relations  without  reference  to  whether  the  families  chosen 
are  of  the  same  class  afBliation  or  not,  and  that  their  choices  are  distributed 
among  the  groups  specified  and  other  groups  of  families  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  families  in  the  group  specified  and  the  other  groups.  Thus  the  chi 
square  of  15.63  (1  degree  of  freedom)  tested  the  hypothesis  that  upper-class 
persons  directed  their  choices  without  reference  to  whether  families  chosen  are 
upper  class  or  not  and  that  their  choices  are  distributed  between  upper-class  and 
non-upper-class  families  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  families  in  the  two  groups. 
This  chi  square  indicates  that  less  than  .05  times  out  of  100  would  the  observed 
results  have  been  obtained  by  chance  from  a  sample  of  the  size  used  if  the  hypo- 
thesis were  true.  The  chi  squares  (to  the  right  of  lines  B,  D,  and  F)  may  be  com- 
pared to  indicate  which  group  manifests  the  greater  in-group  cleavages.  Thus, 
the  upper  class  with  a  chi  square  of  15.63  manifests  the  greatest  tendency  toward 
in-group  cleavages. 

The  chi  squares  to  the  right  of  the  lines  headed  by  the  symbols  A,  C,  and  E 
test  the  hypothesis  that  the  members  of  the  group  indicated  to  the  left  direct 
their  choices  without  reference  to  the  various  class  affifiations  of  famiUes  chosen 
and  that  their  choices  are  distributed  among  families  of  different  class  affiliation 
in  the  community  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  f  amifies  in  each  of  three  class- 
affiliated  groups.  For  the  upper  class  this  chi  square  is  18.21  (2  degrees  of  free- 
dom). The  value  for  this  chi  square  is  .01,  which  indicates  that  less  than  1  time 
out  of  100  would  the  observed  results  be  obtained  by  chance  in  a  sample  of  the 
size  used  if  the  hypothesis  were  true. 

The  chi  square  having  the  value  of  7.82,  the  sum  of  the  chi  squares  to  the 
right  of  the  symbols  B,  D,  and  F,  tests  the  hypothesis  that  choices  in  the  church 
are  not  aflFected  by  whether  families  are  of  the  same  class  affiliation.  Thus,  for  the 
church  the  chi  square  value  of  26.65,  with  three  degrees  of  freedom,  indicates 
that  visiting  relations  are  relatively  more  frequent  between  families  v^dth  the  same 
class  affifiation  than  between  families  of  different  class  affiliations. 

The  chi  square  to  the  right  of  symbol  H,  the  sum  of  the  chi  squares  at  the  right 
of  symbols  A,  C,  E,  and  G,  tests  the  hypothesis  that  visiting  relations  in  the 
church  are  independent  of  the  particular  class  affiliations  of  the  family  chosen. 
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we  have  designated  as  the  one  most  greatly  influenced  by  the  con- 
tractual Gesellschaft.  It  is  in  this  class  that  the  small,  mobile,  and  iso- 
lated conjugal  family  is  typical.  On  the  level  of  verbal  reactions  to  a 
goals  of  life  test,  a  group  of  rural  ministers  manifested  value  orienta- 
tions quite  different  from  those  expressed  by  students  of  other  pro- 
fessions. Ministers  ranked  serving  God,  serving  the  community,  and 
promoting  pleasure  for  others  relatively  high. 

The  incomes  of  rural  ministers  are  unbelievably  low  and,  as  in  other 
professions,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  most  effective  to  take  citv 
positions.  In  listing  the  advantages  of  ministering  in  rural  areas,  pas- 
tors often  mention  the  satisfaction  of  working  with  people  having  a 
familistic  Gemeinschaft  orientation.  The  rural  ministers  work  with 
poor  equipment,  and  most  frequently  serve  several  parishes  which  do 
not  have  full-time  services. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  rural  America  is  the 
emergence  of  the  trade-center  community  as  the  ecological  unit  most 
important  to  religious  programs.  Village  churches  are  growing  at  the 
expense  of  neighborhood  churches.  Various  plans  have  been  devised 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  church  denominations  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  religious  programs  in  trade-center  communities.  In 
order  to  be  effective,  pastors  should  study  the  age  and  sex  composition 
of  the  church's  service  area  and  that  of  the  active  church  member- 
ship to  make  sure  that  all  groups  are  adequately  represented.  The 
simple  expedient  of  plotting  the  church  membership  on  a  map  often 
reveals  areas  which  should  require  more  home  visiting  and  a  more 
active  ministry. 

Professional  persons  interested  in  changing  the  attitudes  and  habits 
of  rural  people  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  church  as  a  possible  chan- 
nel of  communication  through  which  the  people  may  be  reached.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  appealed  to  church  members  through 
the  sentiment  of  the  stewardship  of  the  land.  In  some  neighborhoods 
the  strongest  formal  alignments  are  church  groupings.  Frequently 
churches  are  important  in  the  structuring  of  social  classes.  The  emo- 
tional church  furnishes  the  rites  of  intensification  for  the  poor  non- 
Catholic  migrant  of  the  disadvantaged  classes.  A  device  for  the  de- 
scription and  measurement  of  cleavage  in  a  church  organization  is 
presented.  Very  frequently,  as  the  trade-center  churches  grow  at  the 
expense  of  those  in  the  rural  neighborhoods,  the  wealthier  farmers 
tend  to  withdraw  to  the  town  churches,  leaving  other  farmers  with- 
out adequate  church  facilities. 


PART  V 

EDUCATIONAL  GROUPS  AS  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 


CHAPTER   14 

THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE 
RURAL  SCHOOL 

Education  may  be  defined  as  the  process  whereby  culture  is  trans- 
mitted. Schoohng,  of  course,  constitutes  only  that  portion  of  the 
process  which  is  conducted  by  the  professional  educator.  Although 
various  types  of  cultural  transmission  do  not  involve  children,  edu- 
cation is  usually  thought  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  those  proc- 
esses whereby  the  infant,  born  untutored,  is  given  the  cultural  heri- 
tage of  the  group.  Elements  of  the  cultural  heritage  include  skills, 
ideas,  reaction  patterns,  moral  values,  social  attitudes,  and  the  beliefs 
which  constitute  citizenship  and  personality.^  In  reality,  the  educa- 
tional process  is  going  on  in  all  societies  among  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  most  of  the  time. 

In  reporting  an  informal  discussion  in  a  casually  formed  group  of 
Guatemalans,  Redfield  intimates  that  people  learn  more  in  such 
situations  than  in  school.  A  brief  excerpt  from  his  article  will  illustrate 
the  process  which  he  is  stressing.  "After  a  short  period  of  silence,  con- 
versation begins  about  snakes,  one  man  having  recently  killed  a  large 
snake.  A  young  boy,  apparently  wishing  to  make  an  effective  contri- 
bution to  a  conversation  in  which  he  has  as  yet  played  no  part,  re- 
marks that  the  coral  snake  joins  itself  together  when  cut  apart.  The 
man  who  (previously)  laughed  at  the  Indian  belief  about  tired  legs 
scornfully  denies  the  truth  of  the  statement  about  coral  snakes.  An- 
other older  man  in  the  group  comes  to  the  support  of  the  boy  and  in 
a  tentative  way  supports  the  truth  of  the  belief  as  to  coral  snakes.  A 
younger  man  says  that  it  is  not  true,  because  he  cut  apart  such  a  snake 
without  unusual  result.  The  skeptical  man  appeals  to  the  company; 
another  witness  offers  testimony  unfavorable  to  the  belief.  The  boy 
has  not  spoken  again;  the  other  man  who  ventured  to  support  him 
withdraws  from  the  argument.  .  .  .  The  bystander  recognizes  that 
there  is  substantial  consensus  on  the  points  raised;  the  boy  is  ap- 

1  Bronislaw  Malinowski,  "The  Pan-African  Problem  of  Culture  Contact," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XL VIII,  No.  6,  May  1943,  pp.  649-665. 
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parently  convinced."^  In  commenting  on  this  incident,  Redfield  says, 
".  .  .In  any  society  the  process  of  education  depends  more  on  such 
events  .  .  .  than  it  does  upon  all  the  formal  pedagogical  devices 
which  exist  in  the  society."^  Psychological  experiments  have  demon- 
strated that  this  form  of  interaction  is  of  utmost  importance  in  the 
development  of  social  norms  and  individual  orientation.* 

The  importance  of  the  early  experiences  of  the  child  in  character 
and  personality  formation  was  discussed  briefly  in  Chapter  2.  In 
most  societies,  no  agency  is  more  important  in  the  educational  process 
than  the  family.  An  increasing  body  of  research  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  the  family,  through  inhibiting  and  facilitating  the  basic  impulses 
of  the  young  child,  lays  the  foundation  for  the  individual's  basic 
character  structure  and  thereby  creates  the  basic  characteristics  and 
ethos  of  a  given  society.  Excretory  control,  for  example,  imposed 
severely  and  at  an  early  age  may  be  associated  with  premature  de- 
velopment of  responsibility  and  conscientiousness.^  A  punishing 
parent  may  be  "internalized,"  thus  making  the  act  more  inhibitive 
than  if  it  were  the  act  itself  which  caused  the  pain.  In  such  a  case,  a 
more  difficult  interpersonal  adjustment  pattern  may  be  produced. 
Social  classes  or  groups  which  develop  in  young  children  strict  be- 
havior involving  regularity  in  eating,  sleeping,  cleanliness,  controlled 
sex  behavior,  and  the  like,  and  which  enforce  thereby  severe  controls, 
may  require  that  children  take  responsibility  earlier.  They  may  also 
have  children  who  engage  more  frequently  and  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  in  such  actions  as  thumb  sucking  and  nail  biting.  The  proba- 


2  Robert  Redfield,  "Culture  and  Education  in  the  Midwestern  Highlands  of 
Guatemala,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XLVIII,  No.  6,  May  1943, 
p.  645. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  647. 

*  See  Muzafer  Sherif,  The  Psychology  of  Social  Norms,  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1936,  pp.  89-112.  In  one  experiment,  individuals  in  a  dark  room  at- 
tempt to  estimate  tlie  distance  a  point  of  light  is  from  the  observation  point  and 
how  far  it  moves.  When  such  estimation  is  done  in  a  group  situation,  the  esti- 
mates made  by  the  members  converge.  This  offers  an  excellent  opportunitv  to 
study  leadership  by  appraising  the  relative  influence  of  various  members  on  the 
group  norm  which  is  being  established. 

^  Scudder  Mekeel,  "Education,  Child-Training,  and  Culture,"  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XLVHI,  No.  6,  May  1943,  pp.  676-681;  Abram  Kardi- 
ner,  The  Individual  and  His  Society,  New  York:  Columbia  Universitv  Press,  1939, 
and  The  Psychological  Frontiers  of  Society,  New  York:  Columbia  Universitv  Press, 
1945;  also  W.  Allison  Daxis  and  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  Father  of  the  Man,  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1947. 
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bility  of  having  certain  psychoses  is  also  increased.^  Societies  such  as 
our  own  which  require  one  set  of  behavior  for  the  youth  and  another 
for  the  adults,  universally  have  various  types  of  rites  of  passage,  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  12/  Not  too  much  is  known  about  the  permanent 
structuring  eflFect  of  the  early  learning  in  childhood,  but  one  thing  is 
sure:  the  school  as  an  educational  agency  must  deal  with  it.  The  rural 
school,  although  more  homogeneous  in  its  constituency  than  the  city 
school,  will  have  children  with  very  different  character  structures. 
Some  of  these  differences  will  be  related  to  class,  some  to  ethnic 
groups,  and  some  will  be  individual  variations. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  family,  clique,  and  other  groups  not 
specifically  educational  in  function,  in  setting  the  whole  value  orien- 
tation and  structure  of  society,  has  led  many  modern  students  to 
doubt  the  American  faith  in  education  which  Clark  Wissler  has  listed 
as  one  of  the  dominant  American  cultural  traits.®  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  various  forces,  particularly  when  directed  from 
the  centers  of  totalitarian  states,  may  not  only  develop  a  rift  between 
the  home  and  the  school,  but  may  also  give  major  responsibility  for 
value  orientation  and  character  formation  to  the  schools.^  Because  the 


6  Allison  Davis  and  R.  J.  Havighurst,  "Social  Class  and  Color  DtBFerences  in 
Child  Rearing,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  6,  December  1946, 
pp.  698-710.  See  also  Allison  Davis  and  John  Dollard,  Children  of  Bondage, 
Washington:  American  Council  on  Education,  1940,  Chapter  12. 

^  Ruth  Benedict,  "Transmitting  our  Democratic  Heritage  in  the  Schools," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XL VIII,  No.  6,  May  1943,  p.  727.  For  con- 
trasts with  our  society,  see  Margaret  Mead,  From  the  South  Seas,  Coming  of  Age 
in  Samoa,  New  York:  William  Morrow  &  Company,  1939. 

8  Clark  Wissler,  Man  and  Culture,  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1932. 
"...  Our  culture  is  characterized  by  an  over-ruling  belief  in  something  we  call 
education— a  kind  of  mechanism  to  propitiate  the  intent  of  nature  in  the  manifes- 
tation of  culture.  Our  imphcit  faith  that  this  formula,  or  method,  will  cause  this 
purpose  to  be  more  happily  fulfilled,  is  our  real  religion"  (p.  8).  Margaret  Mead 
comments  that  this  belief,  especially  as  related  to  faith  in  the  schools,  has  often 
been  branded  as  naive  and  simple-minded  and  goes  on  to  say  that,  "In  many  of 
its  forms  it  is  not  only  unjustified  optimism  but  arrant  nonsense."  (Margaret 
Mead,  "Our  Educational  Emphases  in  Primitive  Perspective,"  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XLVIII,  No.  6,  May  1943,  p.  639.)  See  also  Leslie  A. 
White,  "Education:  America's  Magic,"  School  and  Society,  Vol.  LXI,  No.  1588, 
June  2,  1945,  pp.  353-354. 

3  Malinowski,  op.  cit.,  p.  649.  In  Germany  not  only  were  the  schools  told  to 
initiate  Nazi  propaganda,  but  teachers  constituted  a  significant  support  of  the 
Nazi  party  and  movement.  See  Hans  Gerth,  "The  Nazi  Party:  Its  Leadership 
and  Composition,"  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  4,  January 
1940,  pp.  517-541. 
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generalized  responses  of  the  value-attitude  type  seem  to  be  easy  to 
establish  in  childhood  but  exceedingly  difficult  to  establish  in  adult 
life,  neither  the  family,  the  church,  nor  the  state  will  surrender  the 
equities  which  these  social  systems  feel  they  have  in  the  child's  train- 
ing. However,  the  importance  of  the  school  in  rural  and  urban  cul- 
tures, as  related  to  the  other  social  systems  in  which  education  is 
carried  on,  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  a  number  of  generations.^" 
In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  more  important  the  free  pro- 
fessions become  in  any  culture,  the  more  important  will  be  the  school 
system  to  which  responsibility  for  vocational  and  professional  train- 
ing falls.  As  pointed  out  in  previous  chapters,  the  rise  of  the  contrac- 
tual Gesellschaft  has  been  associated  with  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional and  business  specialties,  each  with  its  own  ethic  or  value 
orientation  and  highly  specialized  skills  and  knowledge.  In  peasant 
cultures,  vocational  knowledge  and  skills,  for  the  most  part,  are 
passed  down  through  the  family.  In  modern  rural  and  urban  societies 
alike,  the  importance  of  the  school  in  preparing  youth  for  these 
specialties  is  increasing.  Modern  commercial  farming,  no  less  than 
other  enterprises,  requires  skills  and  knowledge  to  which  an  eflFective 
school  system  contributes. 

THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  SYSTEM 

Next  to  the  family,  the  school  influences  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  population  than  does  any  other  agency.^^  Under  its  auspices, 
schoolmate,  teacher,  and  student  roles  are  learned.  The  child,  in 
many  cases  for  the  first  time,  learns  to  respond  to  a  more  impersonal 
type  of  authority  than  he  has  known  in  the  home.  He  learns  a  whole 
new  status  system,  both  as  related  to  formal  achievement  and  in- 
formal attainments  recognized  only  by  his  fellows.  If  the  school  is  a 
true  system,  he  develops  a  certain  sense  of  pride  in  it  and  conforms 
more  or  less  to  its  law-norms.  Symbols  such  as  pennants,  school  colors, 
class  pins,  and  songs  may  be  important  to  students  and  alumni. 

In  some  small  village  and  rural  schools,  the  family  influence  is 


10  Constantine  Panunzio,  Major  Social  Institutions,  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1939,  p.  252.  Panunzio  associates  the  rise  of  tlie  middle  class  with  the 
increasing  proportions  of  the  population  attending  school. 

11  Educational  level  appears  crucial,  for  example,  in  sex  behavior,  and  Kinsey 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  a  basic  division  of  his  data  according  to  level  of  school- 
ing. See  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  et  al..  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male,  Philadel- 
phia: W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1948, 
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maintained.  The  teacher  may  have  been  a  local  girl  and  there  may 
be  so  little  bureaucracy  that  the  school  may  be  characterized  as  of 
the  nature  of  the  f amilistic  Gemeinschaft.  Other  schools  in  rural  areas 
may  have  elements,  v^hich  in  Chapter  1  w^ere  described  as  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft.  In  general,  the  larger  the  school 
system  and  the  more  heterogeneous  the  student  body  and  teaching 
staflF,  the  fewer  will  be  the  acquaintanceship  and  kinship  ties  among 
students  and  teachers  in  any  given  school  system.  Consequently,  it 
will  resemble  more  nearly  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  and  will  ap- 
proach less  nearly  the  f amilistic  Gemeinschaft.  The  significance  of 
these  differences  wall  be  disciissed  later. 

The  Composition  of  the  Rural  School  in  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Census  data  for  April  1947,  there  were  26,244,000 
children  between  5  and  24  attending  schools  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  12,278,000  were  in  schools  in  the  open  country,  villages,  and 
towTis  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants.  A  slightly- largei;  percentage  was 
in  school  in  1947  than  in  1940.  In'the  case  of  the  iarm  population,  the 
change  was  marked.  Whereas  only  55.7  percent  of  :the  farm  children 
attended  school  in  1940,  by  194T,  61.3  percent  were  attending  school. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  greatest  change  occurs  in  the  older  age 
groups.^^ 

Despite  the  rapid  rate  of  rural  school  consolidation,  in  1944  there 
were  107,000  one-room  schools,  30,000  less  than  a  decade  earlier.  The 
20,000  two-teacher  schools,  taken  together  with  the  one-room  schools, 
comprise  over  two-thirds  of  the  rural  schools  and  over  half  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  United  States.^^ 

Figure  143  describes  the  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  farm 
population  in  relation  to  the  urban  population  in  the  various  age 
groups.  As  Table  32  indicates,  there  are  relatively  fewer  rural-farm 
children  than  urban  or  rural-nonfarm  children  in  school  in  all  age 
groups.  Even  so,  no  nation  in  the  world  has  as  large  a  proportion  of 
its  population  enrolled  in  school.^* 

12  Bureau  of  the  Census,  School  Enrollment  of  the  Civilian  Population:  April 
1947,  Washington,  Series  P-20,  No.  12,  February  16,  1948.  Cf.  T.  Lynn  Smith, 
The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947,  p.  396. 

13  J.  H.  Kolb  and  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1946,  p.  434. 

1*  Hughes  and  Lancelot,  Education,  America's  Magic,  Ames:  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege Press,  1946,  pp.  174-183,  and  the  Appendix  Table  for  Warren  S.  Thomp- 
son's estimates  of  the  proportions  of  various  age  groups  attending  school  in  vari- 
ous countries,  p.  185. 
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Performance.  The  volumes  of  the  Federal  Census  for  1940^^  pro- 
vide useful  data  dealing  with  educational  attainment  for  the  three 
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Fig.  143.  Age-sex  pyramid  for  the  urban  and  rural-farm  population  of  the 
United  States,  1940.  (Data  from  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Sec- 
ond Series,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  United  States  Summary.) 

residence  groups,  and  for  age,  sex,  color,  and  nativity  groupings.  Such 
information  has  been  collected  for  those  v^^ho  were  in  the  school  ages, 
and  for  the  adult  population  in  1940. 

Figure  144  shows  graphically  the  proportions  of  urban,  rural-non- 
farm,  and  rural-farm  persons  in  the  ages  from  5  to  24  who  were  at- 
tending school  in  1940.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  urban  youth  at  all 
ages  are  attending  school  in  larger  proportions  than  either  of  the 
other  residence  groups.  At  least  95  percent  of  the  urban  youth  in  the 
ages  from  7  to  14  are  in  school.  In  the  farm  population,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  three  age  groups  approach  this  high  attendance  rate, 
namely  ages  9,  10,  and  11.  The  greatest  gap  between  the  urban  and 
the  farm  youth  in  school  attendance  comes  in  the  youngest  ages,  that 
is,  at  5  and  6,  then  again  at  ages  16  and  17. 


1^  See  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Sixteenth  Census  of  tlie  United  States,  Popula- 
tion, Vol.  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age  and  Vol.  II,  Characteristics  of  the  Popula- 
tion, Washington:  Government  Printing  OflBce,  1943  and  1942. 
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Differences  in  the  proportions  of  males  and  females  attending 

school  at  various  ages  for  the  three  residence  groups  are  indicated  in 

TABLE  32 

Proportions  of  the  Urban,  Rural-Nonfarm,  and  Rural-Farm  Youth 
Attending  School  in  the  United  States,  by  Age,  1940 


Age 


All  groups  5-24 

5  years 

6  years 

7  years 

8  years 

9  years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 


Percent  Attending  School 


Urban 


58.8 

28.7 
79.7 
95.7 
97.0 
97.4 
97.6 
97.6 
97.4 
97.1 
96.0 

93.4 

83.6 

67.5 

40.0 

23.3 

14.5 

10.3 

6.7 

4.4 

3.1 


Rural-Nonfarra 


57.7 

11.0 
64.5 
92.6 
95.3 
95.9 
96.1 
96.2 
95.8 
95.1 
92.9 

87.3 

75.0 

59.9 

35.3 

19.2 

10.7 

6.8 

4.1 

2.5 

1.8 


Rural-Farm 


55.7 

6.8 
56.5 
37.1 
90.9 
92.1 
92.2 
92.6 
91.9 
90.7 
86.1 

77.4 

63.8 

49.4 

30.1 

16.8 

9.2 

5.7 

3.4 

2.2 

1.5 


Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940,  "Characteristics  by 
Age,"  Table  14. 

Figure  145.  Careful  inspection  of  this  figure  will  reveal  that  larger 
proportions  of  females  in  the  younger  ages  are  in  school.  This  holds 
true  for  each  of  the  residence  groups.  In  fact,  larger  proportions  of 
farm  females  than  farm  males  are  in  school  at  every  age  until  21. 
From  21  to  24,  larger  percentages  of  males  are  attending  school.  The 
situation  in  the  urban  and  rural-nonfarm  populations  is  less  extreme. 
For  the  urban  youth,  at  ages  12  and  13,  identical  proportions  of  males 
and  females  are  in  school.  At  age  14  and  beyond,  larger  proportions 
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of  males  than  females  are  in  school.  For  the  rural-nonfarm  popula- 
tion, sex  differences  in  attendance  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the 
urban  population. 
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Fig.  144.  Proportions  of  urban,  rural-nonfarm,  and  rural- 
farm  youth  aged  5-24  attending  school  in  1940.  (Reproduced 
from  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV,  Charac- 
teristics by  Age,  p.  xi.) 

Many  have  emphasized  the  educational  disadvantages  for  the 
Negro  in  this  country,^"  Even  with  regard  to  the  proportions  attend- 
ing school,  there  are  great  differences  between  the  whites  and  the 
Negroes.  Figure  146  summarizes  these  differences  for  the  rural-farm 
populations.  Of  the  white  rural-farm  population  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  24,  56.5  percent  were  attending  school  in  1940;  only  51.9  per- 


1^  See  T.  Lynn  Smith  and  Louise  Kemp,  The  Educational  Status  of  Louisiana's 
Farm  Population,  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  AES  Bulletin  424,  December  1947, 
pp.  2-20;  and  Hughes  and  Lancelot,  op.  cit.,  pp.  99-106. 
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cent  of  the  non-white  rural-farm  population  were  attending  school 
at  the  same  date.  The  figure  shows  that  larger  proportions  of  whites 
than  Negroes  at  all  ages  are  in  school.  This  is  true,  furthermore,  of 


Crural- BVRM 
Crural-  nonfarm 

■iURBAN 


Fig.  145.  Proportions  of  males  and  females  in  the  three  resi- 
dence groups  aged  5-24  attending  school  in  1940.  (Source:  Six- 
teenth Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV,  Characteristics  by 
Age,  p.  xi.) 

both  sexes.  Many  leaders  in  the  field  of  education,  however,  stress 
the  inequities  in  facilities  available  to  the  Negro  and  fail  to  realize 
that  participation  of  both  groups  is  low  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  in  the 
South  generally.  Of  all  whites  between  the  ages  of  5  and  24  in  the 
South,  45.8  percent  were  not  attending  school  in  1940.  The  com- 
parable figure  for  non-whites  in  this  region  was  48.5  per  cent.  In  the 
northeastern  region,  only  40.2  percent  of  all  persons  in  these  ages 
were  not  in  school.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  age  pattern  of  school  at- 
tendance for  both  whites  and  non-whites  is  similar. 

The  percentages  of  rural-farm  and  of  urban  residents  who  have 
completed  selected  levels  of  schooling  are  indicated  in  Figure  147. 
Urban  and  farm  differences  in  proportions  of  the  population  at  vari- 
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ous  ages  that  have  completed  7  or  8  grades  are  reveaUng.  Urban 
children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  have  completed  grade  school 
in  larger  proportions  than  have  farm  children.  From  age  15  to  24, 
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Fig.  146.  Proportions  of  whites  and  non-whites  in  the  three  resi- 
dence groups  aged  5-24  attending  school  in  1940.  Note  that  larger 
percentages  of  whites  than  non-whites  at  all  ages  attended  school 
in  1940.  (Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV, 
Characteristics  by  Age,  Table  14.) 

however,  the  farm  proportions  are  much  larger  than  the  urban.  Ap- 
parently the  urban  children  are  able  to  advance  more  rapidly  and  to 
remain  in  school  for  a  longer  period.  The  large  proportions  of  farm 
children  who  drop  out  of  school  after  completing  grade  school  begins 
to  show  up  after  age  15  is  reached.  At  24  years  of  age,  when  certainly 
most  persons  have  completed  their  formal  education,  33  percent  of 
the  rural-farm  males  and  19  percent  of  the  urban  males  had  com- 
pleted grade  school  only.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  females 
are  29  percent  and  20  percent. 

Figure  147  also  shows  the  proportions  of  urban  and  farm  youth 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  that  have  completed  four  years  of 
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Fig.  147.  Proportions  of  urban  and  rural-farm  youth  who  have 
completed  grade  school,  high  school,  and  college,  by  age,  1940. 
(Source:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV,  Character- 
istics by  Age,  Table  15.) 
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high  school.  At  each  age  and  for  both  sexes,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  urban  than  farm  residents  completed  four  years  of  high  school.  Of 
persons  aged  24,  31  percent  of  the  urban  male  residents  and  17  per- 
cent of  rural-farm  male  residents  have  completed  high  school  only. 
For  the  females,  the  comparable  figures  are  37  percent  and  21  per- 
cent. These  data,  however,  do  not  reflect  place  of  birth.  That  is,  there 
is  no  way  to  discover  what  proportion  of  the  urbanites  who  have  com- 
pleted high  school  have  migrated  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

An  even  greater  difference  between  rural  and  urban  attainment  is 
to  be  found  in  that  section  of  Figure  147  which  deals  with  propor- 
tions completing  four  years  of  college  or  more.  At  all  ages  between 
20  and  24,  the  percentage  of  the  urban  population  that  has  at  least 
completed  college  greatly  exceeds  the  proportion  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation that  has  done  so.  While  9.1  percent  of  the  urban  male  popu- 
lation aged  24  has  at  least  completed  college,  only  1.4  percent  of  the 
farm  male  population  claims  such  attainment.  The  figures  for  females 
are  5.3  percent  and  1.7  percent,  respectively.  Again,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  effect  of  migration  upon  urban  educational  levels 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  data  at  hand. 

So  far,  the  data  have  dealt  principally  with  persons  who  in  1940 
were  in  those  ages  at  which  formal  education  normally  occurs.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  consider  the  adult  population.  Figure  148  indicates 
graphically  the  median  number  of  years  of  school  completed  by  per- 
sons 20  years  old  and  over.  It  will  be  noted  that  at  each  age  in  the  life 
span,  the  urban  population  has  the  best  record  of  school  completion. 
Intermediate,  at  all  ages,  we  find  the  rural-nonfarm  population.  The 
rural-farm  population,  throughout  the  life  span,  is  characterized  by 
the  lowest  median  attainments.  The  farm  population  in  the  youngest 
and  oldest  age  groups  is  least  well  educated  when  compared  with  the 
urban  population. 

Figure  149  affords  a  comparison  of  educational  attainments  for  the 
urban,  rural-nonfarm,  and  rural-farm  populations  of  the  48  states. 
The  population  aged  25  and  over  in  each  state  is  represented  by  a  cir- 
cle, the  area  of  which  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  population. 
The  proportion  of  each  state's  population  in  the  various  residence 
groups  is  shown  by  segments.  The  percentage  which  is  urban  begins 
at  9  o'clock  on  the  circle  and  moves  clockwise.  The  next  segment  indi- 
cates the  percentage  which  is  rural-nonfarm,  and  the  last  segment 
represents  the  proportion  of  rural-faiTn  population.  These  segments 
are  then  crosshatched  in  accordance  with  the  median  number  of 
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school  years  completed.  A  survey  of  this  figure  indicates  immediately 
that  the  urban  medians  are  usually  high  while  the  rural  medians  are 
low.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  rural-nonfarm  segments  are  inter- 
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Fig.  148.  Median  number  of  school  years  completed  by 
residence  and  age,  1940.  (Reproduced  from  Sixteenth  Cen- 
sus of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age, 
p.  xi.) 


mediate  insofar  as  educational  attainment  is  concerned.  Furthermore, 
two  regional  extremes  stand  out.  Attainment  in  the  Far  West  is  for 
the  most  part  relatively  high,  whereas  educational  attainment  in  the 
South,  particularly  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  is  relatively  low.  For  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  the  median  numbers  of  school  years  completed  for  the 
urban,  rural-nonfarm,  and  rural-farm  populations  are  8.7,  8.4,  and 
7.7,  respectively. 
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Figure  150,  which  is  constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to  Figure  149, 
shows  the  educational  attainment  of  racial  and  nativity  groups.  Read- 
ing clockwise  and  beginning  at  9  o'clock,  the  first  segment  represents 
the  proportion  of  native-whites  in  the  state,  the  second  segment  repre- 
sents the  proportion  of  foreign-born  whites,  and  the  last  segment 
represents  the  proportion  of  Negroes.  It  will  be  obvious  at  once  that 
the  native-white  groups  are  characterized  by  the  highest  attainment 
levels.  Falling  considerably  below  the  native-white  groups  are  those 
born  abroad  and  the  Negroes.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  medians 
of  8.8,  7.3,  and  5.7  represent  the  educational  attainments  of  the 
native-white,  foreign-born  white,  and  Negro  groups,  respectively. 

Two  additional  figures  afford  residence  comparisons  at  the  extreme 
levels  of  educational  attainment.  As  in  Figure  149,  the  size  of  the 
adult  population  is  reflected  in  the  area  of  the  circle,  and  the  pro- 
portions residing  in  urban,  rural-nonfarm,  and  rural-farm  places,  are 
indicated  by  the  "cuts"  in  the  circles.  Figure  151  shows  the  percentage 
of  the  populations  in  the  three  residence  groups  that  has  had  no 
formal  schooling.  The  regional  pattern  revealed  is  striking.  The  farm 
segments  of  the  South,  especially  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  contain  very 
large  proportions  having  had  no  schooling,  whereas  all  residence 
groups  in  the  Plain  States,  Mountain  States,  and  the  Far  West,  es- 
pecially the  Range-Livestock,  Wheat  Belt,  and  Western  Specialty- 
Crop  Areas,  have  relatively  small  proportions  having  had  no  formal 
schooling.  Surprisingly  enough,  the  urban  populations  of  states  such 
as  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  have  large  percentages 
of  persons  who  have  had  no  schooling.  This  condition  is  related,  of 
course,  to  the  large  foreign  groups  living  in  these  states.  In  the  country 
as  a  whole,  3.6  percent  of  the  urban  population  and  4.7  percent  of 
the  rural-farm  population  has  had  no  formal  education.  In  two  states, 
Arizona  and  Louisiana,  more  than  20  percent  of  the  farm  population 
has  had  no  schooling.  On  the  other  hand,  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
farm  population  in  states  such  as  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska  has  not  attended  school. 

The  percentages  of  urban,  rural-nonfarm,  and  rural-farm  residents 
that  have  completed  one  or  more  years  of  college  are  shown  in  Figure 
152.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  urban  residents  having 
some  college  is  much  greater  than  among  rural  residents.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  urban  populations  of  North  Dakota,  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
South  Dakota  has  had  some  college,  while  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
urban  populations  of  such  states  as  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
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shire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Mary- 
land has  had  some  college  training.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the  rural- 
farm  populations  of  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi— all  Cotton  Belt  states— has  had  college  training. 
Whereas  11.7  percent  of  the  total  urban  population  of  the  United 
States  has  had  some  college  training,  only  4.7  percent  of  the  farm 
population  has  had  this  amount  of  education.  The  percentage  for  the 
rural-nonfarm  population  is  relatively  high,  9.9  percent. 

Figure  153  describes  the  educational  accomplishment  of  the  states. 


K^  MEDIUM 

ggLOW        ACCOMPUSHMENT 

■Ilowest 

Fig.  153.  Accomplishment  of  the  states  in  education,  1940.  "Accomphshment" 
is  based  upon  the  percentage  of  youth  (1)  who  finish  the  eighth  grade;  (2)  who 
attend  high  school;  (3)  who  are  graduated  from  high  school;  (4)  who  attend  col- 
lege; and  (5)  who  are  graduated  from  college.  (Adapted  from  Hughes  and  Lance- 
lot, Education— America's  Magic,  1946,  p.  52.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  highest  accomplishments  are  attained  by 
relatively  rural  states  such  as  Utah,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  However, 
the  lowest  accomplishments  are  also  found  in  relatively  rural  states 
such  as  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 
The  prevalent  belief  that  the  low  performance  of  the  latter  group  and 
other  southern  states  is  due  chiefly  to  the  large  Negro  populations  is 
not  supported,  since  the  poor  white  populations  of  these  states  avail 
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themselves  of  educational  opportunities  very  little  more  than  do  the 
Negro  populations.^^ 

Inequalities.  Rural  schools,  in  comparison  with  urban  schools, 
have  generally  been  considered  inferior  in  performance.^^  How^ever, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  way  to  measure  from  census  data  the  relative 
performance  of  the  two  systems,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  from  rural  areas  now  attend  city  schools.  Frequently  over 
half  of  the  high  school  students  in  the  towns  under  10,000  population 
located  in  rural  states  are  from  the  surrounding  rural  areas.^®  How- 
ever, the  inequalities  in  educational  support  by  states  are  manifest  in 
Figures  154  and  155.  It  is  obvious  from  these  maps  that  the  children 
in  the  predominantly  rural  states  are  greatly  disadvantaged  in  the 
financial  support  of  the  schools  they  attend  as  well  as  in  the  length  of 
the  rural  school  term.  In  the  educational  attainments  of  the  teachers, 
salaries,  equipment,  plant,  and  in  practically  all  features,  the  rural 
schools  are  generally  inferior  to  urban  schools. 

Figure  156  provides  state  comparisons  of  the  eflFort  to  support  edu- 
cation as  reflected  in  the  proportion  of  income  devoted  to  education. 
This  figure  demonstrates  that  the  rural  states  make  relatively  the 
greatest  effort  to  educate  their  children.  Actually,  rural  school  at- 
tendance, a  reflection  of  the  effort  to  attain  education,  is  not  signifi- 
cantly less  than  urban  school  attendance.  Despite  a  shorter  school 
year  in  rural  areas,  rural  children  attended  an  average  of  144.5  days 


"  Ibid.,  pp.  99-106. 

^8  The  median  grade  of  attainment  varies  greatly  by  state.  In  Missouri  in  1940 
rural-farm  youth  attained  8.8  grades  as  compared  with  10.5  and  11.4  grades  re- 
spectively for  rural-nonfarm  and  for  urban  youth  of  24  years  of  age.  See  Margaret 
L.  Bright  and  C.  E.  Lively,  Farm  Youth  in  Missouri,  Columbia:  Missouri  AES 
Bulletin  504,  June  1947,  p.  13. 

19  Rural  Michigan,  Lansing:  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  undated;  and 
J.  F.  Thaden  and  Eben  Mumford,  High  School  Communities  in  Michigan,  East 
Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Special  Bulletin  289,  January  1938.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  about  half  of  the  young  people  migrate  from  rural  areas  to  urban 
centers  to  be  employed  in  business  and  industry.  In  the  highly  industrialized 
northeastern  states,  86  percent  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  have  had 
less  than  a  four-year  high  school  education.  "Thru  failure  of  the  schools  in 
many  rural  areas  to  meet  their  educational  obligations  these  virban  residents  are 
placed  under  such  serious  handicaps  that  the  social  structure  of  American  life 
may  be  materially  weakened."  Your  School  District,  The  Report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  School  District  Reorganization,  Department  of  Rural  Education, 
National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States,  Washington:  1948,  pp.  17 
and  18. 
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of  school  per  year  as  compared  with  158.2  for  urban  children.  In 
193(^1940  the  rural  term  averaged  167.6  days  per  school  year,  as 
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Fig.  154.  Current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
various  states,  1939-1940.  (Adapted  from  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life, 
1947,  p.  392.) 
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Fig.  155.  Average  number  of  days  in  the  rural  school  term,  by  states,  1939- 
1940.  (Adapted  from  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  1947,  p.  398.) 
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compared  with  the  urban  term  of  181.7.  Rural  teachers  received  an 
average  salary  of  $989  per  year  whereas  urban  teachers  averaged 
$1,955;  per  pupil  expenditure  for  maintaining  public  schools  was 
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Fig.  156.  Rank  of  the  states  in  percentage  of  income  devoted  to  education. 
(Source:  Hughes  and  Lancelot,  Education— Americas  Magic,  1946,  p.  70.) 

$74  in  rural  areas  as  compared  with  $112  in  urban.^°  The  impor- 
tance of  these  inequalities  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  50.7  percent 
of  the  nation's  children  from  6  to  15  years  of  age  lived  on  farms  or  in 

20  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  396.  See  also  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Statistical 
Summary  of  Education,  1941^42,  p.  14, 
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rural  territory,  whereas  only  37  percent  of  all  monies  expended  on 
primary  and  elementary  education  went  to  rural  schools. ^^  Further 
inequalities  are  indicated  in  Table  33.^^ 

TABLE  33 
Comparison  of  Rural  and  Urban  Public  Schools,  1939—1940 


Urban 

Rural 

Population  1940 

74,423,702 

57,245,573 

Population  5-17  years 

14,703,957 

15,041,289 

Percent  of  total 

20.0 

26.2 

Pupils  enrolled 

13,309,547 

12,123,995 

Number  school  buildings 

37,700 

189,062 

Number  teaching  positions 

441,852 

469,983 

Number  pupils  per  teacher 

31.7 

26.6 

Average  length  school  term 

181.7 

167.6 

Average  number  days  attended  by  each  pupil 

158.2 

144.5 

Average  salary  of  teachers 

$1,955 

$959 

Estimated  value  school  property 

per  pupil  enrolled 

$405 

$185 

Current  expense  per  pupil 

$105 

$  70 

Source:  "Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,  1930-40  and  1941-42,"  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  p.  39.  Taken  from  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology, 
p.  402. 

Teacher-Student  Relations.  Among  progressive  educators  there  is 
the  belief  that  student-teacher  relationships  should  be  "democra- 
tized," that  is,  that  students  should  have  more  rights  and  teachers  less 
authority  than  in  the  past.^^  In  the  peasant  or  rural  village  neighbor- 
hood, the  teacher  and  the  neighborhood  itself  are  often  described  as 
an  extension  of  the  family.  Student-teacher  relationships  tend  to  re- 


21  Kolb  and  Brimner,  op.  cit.,  p.  434.  Cf.  Milo  Peterson  and  Douglas  Marshall, 
Are  Minnesota's  Farm  Youth  in  School?  St.  Paul:  Minnesota  AES  Paper  No.  582, 
p.  9. 

22  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1948, 
p.  402.  See  also  Bright  and  Lively,  op.  cit.,  especially  pp.  10-13. 

23  Possibly  as  typical  an  expression  of  the  more  "liberal"  trend  in  "progres- 
sive" education  is  that  of  Kurt  Lewin  and  Paul  Grabbe  in  Conduct,  Knowledge, 
and  Acceptance  of  New  Values,  Research  Center  for  Group  Dynamics,  Cam- 
bridge: Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Pub.  No.  3,  Dec.  1945.  "That 
the  normal  gap  between  teacher  and  student,  doctor  and  patient,  social  worker 
and  public,  can  be  a  real  obstacle  to  acceptance  of  the  advocated  conduct  is 
stressed  equally  for  re-education  of  the  alcohohc  (Bales),  the  delinquent  (Haydon) 
and  the  administrator  (Bradford)."  p.  11. 
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semble  parent-child  relationships  insofar  as  the  authority  pattern  is 
concerned."*  Without  considering  the  relative  merits  of  various  types 
of  progressive  trends  in  education,  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  greatest 
inroads  have  been  made  in  the  city  schools.  At  least  one  noted  anthro- 
pologist interprets  its  spread  as  a  compensation  for  restrictions  on 
children's  opportunities  for  independence  and  responsibility  in  mod- 
ern cities.  With  few  meaningful  and  productive  tasks,  such  as  farm 
chores  and  other  adult  work,  the  "persistence  of  childhood  depend- 
ency into  adulthood— our  so-called  'regressions'  .  .  .  tend  to  be  more 
characteristic  of  the  urban  than  the  rural  children."^^  Although  we 
do  not  have  the  facts  necessary  to  prove  whether  or  not  less  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  rural  areas  would  improve  teaching 
quality,  at  least  one  study  demonstrates  that  the  more  authoritarian 
teachers  stimulated  better  performance  than  others,  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  history  learned.-*'  Of  course,  this  analysis  does  not  take 
into  account  many  factors.  With  millions  spent  for  education,  it 
would  seem  that  enough  could  be  invested  in  research  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  authority  patterns  and  roles  most  effective  in  attain- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  school.  However,  trade-center  community 
consolidated  schools  are  setting  the  pace  for  American  rural  educa- 
tion and  these  patterns  imitate  those  of  the  cities.  We  may,  therefore, 
predict  that  rural  education  will  become  increasingly  "progressive." 

Teachers  as  a  Professional  Group.  In  general,  rural  teachers  have 
less  professional  training  than  do  urban  teachers.  Approximately  16 
percent  of  the  rural  teachers  have  had  less  than  two  years  training 
beyond  high  school,  as  compared  with  4  percent  in  city  schools.^' 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  875,477  teachers  of  the  United  States, 
as  reported  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  are  women. 
Actually,  the  proportion  of  women  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
in  rural  areas  is  much  higher  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  For 

2*  A.  L'Houet,  Zur  Psycliologie  des  Bauerntums,  2  Aufl.,  Tiibingen:  Mohr, 
1920.  L.  von  Wiese,  Das  Dorf  ah  soziales  Gebilde,  Miinchen:  Duncker  und 
Humblot,  1928.  See  also  P.  A.  Sorokin  and  C.  C.  Zimmerman,  Principles  of 
Rural-Urban  Sociology,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1929,  Chapter  13. 

25  Benedict,  op.  cit.,  p.  726. 

26  Wilbur  B.  Brookover,  "The  Relation  of  Social  Factors  to  Teaching  Ability," 
The  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  4,  June  1945,  pp.  191- 
205;  and  "The  Social  Roles  of  Teachers  and  Pupil  Achievement,"  American  So- 
ciological Review,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  August  1943,  pp.  389-393. 

2^^  "The  Status  of  the  Teaching  Profession,"  Research  Bulletin,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  2,  March  1940,  p.  59. 
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example,  in  Minnesota  in  1941  only  7  percent  of  the  teachers  in 
rural  ungraded  elementary  schools  were  men,  as  compared  with  20.9 
percent  in  cities  of  over  100,000,  and  31.6  percent  in  other  graded 
elementary  and  high  schools.^^ 
As  shown  by  Figure  157,  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  are  pre- 
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FiG.  157.  Age  distribution  of  clergymen,  physicians,  and  male  and 
female  teachers  in  the  United  States,  1940.  (Source  :  Sixteenth  Census 
of  the  United  States.) 

dominantly  young.  In  1930-1931  the  median  age  for  elementary 
teachers  was  27  years;  for  rural  teachers,  25  years;  and  for  urban 
teachers,  30  years. ^^  Of  all  women  teaching  in  1940,  only  24.6  percent 
were  married,  an  important  fact  for  those  who  would  introduce  sex 
and  marriage  education  into  the  school  systems.  The  percentage  of 
married  men  teachers  is  higher,  71.7.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
typical  elementary  teacher  is  a  young,  unmarried  girl,  not  more  than 
a  few  years  out  of  teachers'  college.  Since  a  general  prejudice  against 
married  women  teachers  prevails,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  com- 
plaint is  frequently  voiced  that  the  teacher  is  more  interested  in 
finding  a  husband  than  in  her  job.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  salaries,  particularly  rural,  are  very  low,  are  determining  fac- 


28  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  395.  As  Nelson  states,  there  were  1,030,000  employed 
teachers  as  reported  by  the  1940  census,  of  whom  three-fourths  were  females. 
This  figure  includes  county  agents. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  395. 
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tors  in  the  types  of  relationships  that  may  be  expected  between 
teachers  and  pupils.  See  Table  34. 

TABLE  34 

Median  Salaries  of  Teachers  by  Color  and  by  Size  of  School,  1935 


Type  of  School 

White 

Negro 

1-teacher  schools 

2-teacher  schools 

3-6  teacher  schools  (open  country) 

7  or  more  (open  country) 

7  or  more  (towns  and  villages) 

All  classes 

$535 
671 
793 
859 
979 
730 

$263 
287 
378 
428 
388 
388 

Source:  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  p.  397. 

With  a  replacement  rate  of  40  percent  for  one-  and  two-teacher 
schools  and  27  percent  for  village  schools,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
teaching  profession  has  not  developed  the  value  orientation  and 
esprit  de  corps  found  in  the  medical  and  other  professions. ^°  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  doubt  that  this  profession  leaves  its  mark  on  those 
who  practice  it.  Whether  "more  democratic"  procedures  advocated 
by  some  will  bring  changes  remains  to  be  seen. 

Warner,  Havighurst,  and  Loeb^^  make  the  point  that  teachers  are 
recruited  largely  from  the  upper-middle  and  lower-middle  classes. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  teachers  in  "Hometown,"  "Yankee  City,"  and 
"Old  City"  were  members  of  these  two  class  status  groups.  In  each  of 
the  three  towns  studied,  less  than  3  percent  were  "upper-uppers"  and 
less  than  3  percent  were  either  "upper-lowers"  or  "lower-lowers. "^- 
In  their  study  of  1,080  women  students  attending  15  teachers'  col- 
leges, Warner  and  his  associates  found  that  45  percent  were 
daughters  of  farmers.  Only  8.4  percent  of  the  parents  were  profes- 
sionals.^^ 


30  Wayne  T.  Gray,  in  an  article  entitled  "Factors  Affecting  Teacher  Tenure 
in  the  Appalachian  Highlands,"  demonstrates  how  familistic  Gemeinschaft-Iike 
factors  operate  in  one-room  school  districts  in  isolated  areas  to  the  disadvantage 
of  professional  competence.  "School  trustees  favored  relatives  and  friends  when 
selecting  teachers  whether  or  not  these  were  tlie  qualified  applicants  for  tlie  po- 
sition." Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  3,  September  1948,  pp.  295-307. 

31  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  and  Martin  B.  Loeb,  Who  Shall 
he  Educated?  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1944. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  101. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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The  implications  of  such  a  social  class  background  are:  "Teachers 
represent  middle-class  attitudes  and  enforce  middle-class  values  and 
manners.  In  playing  this  role,  teachers  do  two  things.  They  train  or 
seek  to  train  children  in  middle-class  manners  and  skills.  And  they 
select  those  children  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes  who  appear 
to  be  the  best  candidates  for  promotion  in  the  social  hierarchy."^* 

THE  CURRICULUM 

If  education  is  to  assist  man  in  adjusting  to  his  environment,  it 
would  seem  that  the  problems  of  food,  clothing,  and  housing  should 
be  involved  in  rural  school  curricula.  Yet  in  areas  in  which  food  habits 
and  customs  in  clothing  and  housing  contribute  least  to  personal 
health,  these  subjects  are  scarcely  treated  in  the  elementary  grades. ^'^ 
The  results  obtained  by  the  Sloan  Foundation  and  from  other  ex- 
periments in  the  use  of  effectively  prepared  materials  concerning 
diets,  clothing,  and  housing  in  the  elementary  schools  are  eagerly 
awaited  by  most  educators. 

One  of  the  authors  visited  a  New  Mexican  school;  he  found  little 
to  recommend  the  curriculum.  For  the  rural  children  in  New  Mexico, 
to  spend  the  few  hours  available  reading  about  the  problems  of  navi- 
gation in  Boston  harbor  is  certainly  ridiculous.^*'  Many  reading 
and  mathematics  books  take  the  rural  student  no  closer  than  this  to 
the  problems  he  must  solve.  High  schools,  however,  have  been  more 
effective  in  dealing  with  practical  subjects.  Since  approximately  half 
the  students  must  leave  the  farm,  vocational  education  has  been 
shifting  toward  the  high  schools. 

Through  analysis  of  curriculum  trends  from  1924  to  1936  in  140 
agricultural  villages, ^^  certain  tendencies  are  noted.  The  social 
science  offerings,  including  the  older  term  "civics,"  were  available  in 
some  form  in  all  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Increased  offerings 
in  social  studies  were  made  possible  by  dropping  Latin,  by  consoli- 
dating various  courses  in  history,  and  by  offering  in  alternate  years 
such  college  preparatory  subjects  as  physics,  chemistry,  and  higher 
mathematics.  Vocational  training  increased  greatly,  with  many  more 


34  Ibid.,  p.  107. 

3^  Lee  Sprowles,  "The  Sloan  Instructional  Materials,"  Bureau  of  School  Serv- 
ice, University  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  XX,  No.  1,  September  1947,  p.  13. 

3^  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  Col- 
lege Book  Store,  1945,  pp.  317-322. 

^''  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  466. 
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offerings  in  home  economics,  agriculture  and  commercial  courses. 
The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  passed  in  1918,  meant  that  federal  support 
was  available  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
mechanical  arts  in  high  schools.  Music  was  found  in  six  out  of  seven 
schools,  drama  in  half,  and  art  in  two  out  of  five  schools.  Vocational 
guidance  was  found  in  half  the  schools,  whereas  in  1924  it  was  found 
in  none. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  and  creative  ability  are  often  required  to 
make  the  most  of  the  limited  facilities  in  rural  areas.  A  Michigan 
teacher  had  her  pupils  study  conservation  of  resources  by  first-hand 
observation  of  gullies  near  the  school.  They  learned  how  to  prevent 
erosion  by  the  use  of  check  dams  and  the  planting  of  grass  and  shrubs. 
A  Minnesota  teacher  organized  a  small  cooperative  as  a  demonstra- 
tion project.  Each  pupil  became  a  member  and  the  state  laws  were 
studied  and  followed.  Officers  were  elected  and  records  were  kept. 
Lessons  in  arithmetic,  writing,  and  reading,  not  to  mention  citizen- 
ship, were  taught  through  this  experienced^ 

SUMMARY 

Through  the  processes  of  education,  the  group  transmits,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  those  elements  of  culture  including  knowledge, 
skills,  ideas,  reaction  patterns,  values,  social  attitudes,  beliefs,  and 
other  ingredients  essential  to  citizenship  and  personality  develop- 
ment. Important  as  the  school  is  in  this  process,  its  significance  is 
often  overestimated.  In  all  probability,  the  basic  personality  of  the 
child,  the  basis  of  the  general  ethos  or  central  theme  of  a  given  cul- 
ture, is  well  shaped  before  the  child  enters  the  school.  Nevertheless, 
no  social  system  other  than  the  family  is  in  more  intimate  and  ex- 
tended contact  with  more  people  than  the  school.  For  this  reason  we 
find  political,  religious,  and  family  systems  vicing  with  one  another 
for  the  control  of  education. 

With  few  components  of  living  levels  is  it  easier  to  demonstrate 
the  disadvantaged  conditions  under  which  rural  people  live  than  it 
is  with  education.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  city  populations  fail 
to  reproduce  themselves  and  must  rely  heavily  upon  rural  areas  for 
replacement,  every  index  of  attainment,  availability  of  facilities,  and 


58  Cited  in  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  406.  Leone  Davison,  "Consumers'  Cooperative 
of  Centerville,"  Progressive  Education,  April  1942,  pp.  203-206;  and  Iman  E. 
Schatzmann,  Country  School  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Chicago:  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1942,  pp.  167  ff. 
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competence  of  personnel  show  the  rural  school  systems  to  be  disad- 
vantaged. With  approximately  half  of  the  nation's  youth  in  the  ages 
from  6  to  15  living  in  rural  territories,  only  about  one-third  of  all 
monies  expended  on  primary  and  elementary  education  go  to  these 
areas. 

The  school  teaching  staffs  of  the  nation  have  not  become  as  pro- 
fessionalized as  the  medical,  legal,  and  other  professional  groups. 
The  stamp  of  the  professional  code  and  value  orientation  is  less 
deeply  ingrained  upon  the  school  teachers.  In  part,  this  situation  is 
due  to  the  high  replacement  rates  which,  in  the  case  of  one-  and  two- 
teacher  schools,  approaches  40  percent.  These  schools  comprise  two- 
thirds  of  the  schools  in  rural  areas  and  one-half  of  the  schools  in  the 
nation.  Since  salaries  of  urban  teachers  are  much  higher  than  those 
of  rural  teachers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  better  teachers  gravitate 
to  the  cities.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  rural  teachers 
look  upon  their  positions  as  temporary  employment,  pending  mar- 
riage or  more  satisfactory  work. 

Rural  school  curricula  which  could  answer  the  needs  of  students 
for  understanding  and  improving  rural  life,  on  the  whole,  are  desti- 
tute of  such  curricula.  Nevertheless,  the  rural  areas  make  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  educational  system  of  the  country  and 
to  the  middle-class  orientation  of  the  nation.  One  study  shows  that 
half  of  the  teachers  were  from  farm  backgrounds  and  that  most  were 
of  lower  or  upper-middle  class  origin.  Thus,  the  educators  are  se- 
lected largely  from  the  middle  classes.  Consequently,  they  are  In  a 
position  to  transmit  this  value  orientation  to  future  generations.  Stu- 
dents who  either  refuse  or  are  unable  to  acquire  the  middle-class 
"life  style"  are  not  likely  to  be  in  favor  with  those  who  control  our 
schools. 


CHAPTER  15 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
TO  OTHER  SYSTEMS 


Although  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  think  of  the  educational 
social  system  as  an  entity  apart  from  other  systems,  it  is  closely  re- 
lated to  and  influenced  by  other  social  systems.  Its  relation  to  locality 
systems,  for  example,  is  often  of  primary  importance  to  the  satisfac- 
tory functioning  of  education. 

Some  Conflicting  Principles.  In  a  good  many  parts  of  the  country 
there  is  bitter  rivalry  between  two  factions,  one  wishing  to  retain  the 
neighborhood  one-  or  two-room  school,  and  the  other  striving  to  con- 
solidate the  smaller  rural  schools  into  larger  units.  As  is  indicated  by 
Table  35,  consolidation  is  still  a  controversial  issue,  especially  in  some 

TABLE  35 

Percentage  of  Replies,  by  Region,  to  the  Question:  Do  you  favor  or 
oppose  further  consolidation  or  centralization  of  rural  schools? 


Percentage 

Region 

Favor 

Oppose 

Undecided 

Nation 

68 

23 

9 

Southeast  Region 

79 

16 

5 

Northeast  Region 

78 

17 

5 

Southwest  Region 

74 

25 

1 

West  Coast  Region 

64 

11 

25 

Appalachian  Region 

64 

30 

6 

Northern  Plains  Region 

53 

36 

11 

Midwest  Region 

52 

33 

15 

Source:    Farmer's  Opinions   About  Post-War  Conditions,  Washington,   1944, 
p.  41. 

parts  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  Range-Livestock  Areas. ^  As  would  be 

1  Farmers'  Opinions  About  Post-War  Conditions,  Washington:  BAE,  Spring- 
Summer  1944,  p.  41. 
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expected,  this  opposition  has  resulted  in  the  retention  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  one-room  schools  in  these  areas.  (See  Figure  158.) 
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Fig.  158.  Ranking  of  the  states  in  number  of  one-room 
schools,  1941-1942.  (Source:  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology, 
1948,  p.  382.) 


Certain  important  aspects  of  this  controversy  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  incident.  One  of  the  authors  spent  a  day  traveling  with 
a  group  of  well-known  medical  doctors,  public  health  specialists, 
hospital  administrators,  and  consultants  who  were  inspecting  health 
facilities  in  several  counties  in  Michigan  in  which  the  Kellogg  health 
program  has  been  carried  out.  Throughout  this  trip,  the  hospital  ex- 
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perts  emphasized  the  importance  of  locating  hospitals  and  health 
centers  according  to  a  plan  which  would  provide  suflBcient  popula- 
tion to  support  each  center  and  sub-center.  Over  and  over  again  they 
emphasized  the  danger  of  establishing  a  hospital  in  a  location  that 
could  not  provide  the  necessary  facilities  because  of  the  limited  popu- 
lation base.^  After  this  continued  plea  for  medical  units  of  sufficient 
size  for  efficient  operation,  with  various  types  of  specialists  and  fa- 
cilities distributed  according  to  a  rational  plan,  imagine  the  effect  of 
the  following  statement,  made  by  the  head  public  health  nurse  in  the 
county  health  office  in  Van  Buren  County:  "My  greatest  problem  is 
school  consolidation,  resulting  in  the  closing  of  the  rural  district 
schools.  Our  'better  baby'  program  for  mothers  and  expectant  mothers 
goes  along  nicely  in  the  district  school  where  the  mothers  are  ac- 
quainted, but  it  is  very  difficult  to  organize  this  program  as  the  neigh- 
borhood school  disappears  in  an  area  being  consolidated.  You  know 
rural  mothers  and  expectant  mothers  are  often  timid  when  they  are 
among  strangers.  In  our  district  school  houses,  the  mothers  are  all  ac- 
quainted." 

Here  we  have  the  medical  profession,  demanding  units  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  provide  a  certain  standard  of  service,  but  a  representative 
of  this  group  failed  to  appreciate  that  the  same  principles  might 
apply  in  the  case  of  education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  incident  il- 
lustrates a  difficulty  that  arises  when  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft 
elements  of  the  neighborhood  are  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  effi- 
ciency. Of  course,  many  additional  elements  are  involved,  such  as 
the  drive  toward  larger  and  more  effective  units  organized  on  the 
basis  of  trained  specialists.  Furthermore,  the  trend  toward  bureauc- 
racy is  an  irresistible  trend  of  the  age,  with  which  it  is  far  better  to  co- 
operate than  to  fight.  It  is,  however,  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
know  that  any  cooperation  requires  sacrifice,  a  fact  that  many  edu- 
cators who  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  consolidation  fail  to  ap- 
preciate. 

Ralph  Tyler  has  correctly  described  some  of  the  aspects  of  shfft 
toward  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  in  education.  "During  the  past 
century,"  he  says,  "public  education  has  become  professionalized, 
and  with  the  growth  of  cities  it  has  become  increasingly  organized 
and  specialized.  This  professionalization  tends  to  separate  teachers 


2  In  collaboration  with  Graham  Davis  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  Horace 
Hamilton,  rural  sociologist,  had  designed  maps  showing  recommended  locations. 
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and  school  oflBcers  from  the  lay  public.  Educators  have  developed  a 
technical  terminology  of  their  own."^ 

The  Trade  Center  vs.  the  Neighborhood  as  a  Community  Con- 
cept. Educators  who  idealize  the  village  or  town-centered  school 
like  to  think  of  such  schools  as  community  centers.  Some  have  main- 
tained that  the  desirable  size  for  a  six-year  secondary  school  is  210 
to  300  pupils  with  7  to  10  teachers.^  This  would  be  equivalent  to  140 
to  200  pupils  for  a  four-year  high  school,  Sanderson  calculates  that 
under  New  York  state  conditions,  such  a  school  would  require  a  vil- 
lage of  1,000  to  1,500  plus  the  surrounding  rural  area.^  Of  course, 
many  consolidated  schools  bring  rural  students  into  much  larger  cen- 
ters. Some  studies  have  shown  that  for  optimum  educational  effi- 
ciency and  satisfactory  rural-urban  relations,  consolidated  districts 
of  from  5,000  to  7,000  are  necessary.'' 

From  the  chapters  dealing  with  informal  friendship  and  locality 
groups,  it  should  be  obvious  that  units  of  2,000  to  3,000  people  and 
above  cannot  be  considered  communities  in  the  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft  sense. ^  For  this  reason  they  will  be  referred  to  here  as  trade- 
center  communities.  Groups  of  this  size  will  include  literally  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  groupings,  but  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  systems  resulting  from  the  combined  relationships  are 

2  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  "Implications  of  Communications  Research  for  Public 
Schools,"  in  Douglas  Waples,  Print,  Radio,  and  Film  in  a  Democracy,  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1943,  p.  156. 

*  H.  A.  Dawson,  "Satisfactory  Local  School  Units,"  in  Reorganization  of  School 
Units,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin  15,  1935,  p.  8.  The  Report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  School  District  Reorganization  states  "The  un- 
equivocal conclusion  that  vi'here  population  and  topographical  factors  permit,  the 
minimum  size  of  any  type  of  high  school  should  be  at  least  300  pupils,  or  75 
pupils  in  each  age  group,  with  a  minimum  of  12  full-time  teachers."  The  report 
also  states  that  the  quality  of  elementary  schools  will  be  better  if  they  are  also 
no  smaller  than  this,  and  that  any  schools  which  accommodate  persons  who  have 
completed  12  grades  should  have  at  least  200  pupils  and  10  teachers.  Your  School 
District,  published  by  the  Department  of  Rural  Education,  National  Education 
Association,  Washington:  1948,  pp.  22-23. 

^  Dwight  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Social  Organization,  New 
York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1942,  p.  381. 

®  A  Report  on  Problem  27  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Joint  Investigations,  p.  7. 

"^  For  this  reason,  in  part,  the  American  practice  of  translating  Gemeinschaft 
as  community  was  not  followed,  but  the  original  German  term  was  retained  in 
the  translation  of  Toennies'  Gemeinschaft  und  Gesellschaft.  Obviously,  trade- 
center  communities  of  2,000  or  more  persons  are  usually  built  upon  Gesellschaft, 
rather  than  on  Gemeinschaft-like,  relations. 
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too  impersonal,  rational,  and  secular  to  be  described  as  communities 
in  the  Gemeinschaft  sense. 

The  Increasing  Size  of  the  School  Unit.  Consolidation  of  units  has 
increased  rapidly.  The  number  of  schools  listed  as  being  consolidated 
increased  from  13,584  in  1926  to  17,248  in  1934,  an  increase  of  27  per- 
cent. During  this  same  period,  one-room  schools  decreased  from  161,- 
531  to  138,542,  or  a  14.2  percent  decrease.  Two-room  schools  in- 
creased from  20,135  to  24,411,  an  increase  of  21.2  percent.^  The  trend 
toward  consolidation  has  continued  since  1934. 

The  passing  of  the  neighborhood  school,  which  is  deep  in  the 
tradition  of  the  American  culture,  is  of  great  importance.  Originally, 
it  was  the  most  universal  neighborhood  agency.  Figure  158  provides 
state  comparisons  of  the  proportions  of  one-room  schools.  It  will  be 
noted  that  areas  in  which  the  village  pattern  was  characteristic  of  the 
early  settlement  have  relatively  few  one-room  schools.^  The  leaders  of 
the  locality  were  the  trustees  or  directors.  The  teacher  often  boarded 
with  the  families  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  teacher's  contacts  with 
the  individuals  of  the  neighborhood  were  very  personal.  But  times 
have  chanoied.  Rural  families  are  no  longer  as  large  as  thev  once 
were,  farms  have  grown  in  size,  and  population  has  decreased.  Better 
roads  and  automobiles  made  larger  units  possible,  and  the  process  of 
consolidation  began. ^°  Distance  from  the  one-room  school  and  tlie 
necessity  for  walking  reduces  attendance  and  the  effectiveness  of 
rural  schools.  In  22  representative  counties,  Gaumitz  found  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  country  children  lived  more  than  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  school.^^ 

The  arguments  advanced  for  consolidation  are:  (1)  equalization  of 
cost  between  the  poorer  and  wealthier  districts;  (2)  better  teachers; 
(3)  superior  curricula  and  equipment;  (4)  specialization  of  insti-uc- 


8  Katherine  M.  Cook,  Review  of  Conditions  and  Developments  in  Education 
in  Rural  and  Other  Sparsely  Settled  Areas,  Chapter  V  of  Vol.  I  of  tlie  Biennial 
Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  1934-36,  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Bulletin,  1937,  No.  2,  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1937,  p.  4. 

9  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1948. 
^°  J.  H.  Kolb  and  E.  deS.  Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  New  York: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1946.  School  reorganization,  of  course,  does  not  require 
that  the  neighborhood  schools  be  closed.  Larger  administrative  units  may  pro- 
vide a  means  of  retaining  neighborhood  schools  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  con- 
solidation. 

1^  W.  H.  Gaumitz,  Availahility  of  Public  School  Education  in  Rural  Commu- 
nities, Washington:  Office  of  Education,  1931. 
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tion  and  grading  of  pupils  by  age  groups;  (5)  social  advantages  to 
pupils  and  to  the  community;  and  (6)  better  administration  and  super- 
vision.^- The  poorer  training  of  teachers,  their  higher  mobility,  and 
the  inferior  equipment  of  the  schools  depress  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  one-room  school.  Teachers  are  further  handicapped 
by  the  number  of  recitations,  which  results  in  "crumbling  the  teach- 
er's time."  All  these  factors  make  it  difficult  for  the  substance  of  edu- 
cation to  start  with  the  experience  of  the  pupil  and  his  world.^^ 

The  Rural  High  School.  In  1938,  the  Office  of  Education  estimated 
that  the  rural  high-school  enrollment  had  doubled  during  the  previ- 
ous ten  years.  Actually,  the  proportion  of  17-year-olds  who  had  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  ranged  from  68  percent  for  Washington  to  25 
percent  for  Mississippi.  The  proportions  of  youth  14  to  17  enrolled 
in  high  schools  for  these  two  states  were  97  percent  and  37  percent, 
respectively.  The  other  46  states  ranged  between  these  extremes.  The 
increased  enrollment  in  high  schools,  and  future  increases,  are  of 
special  significance  to  the  pattern  of  rural  life  in  the  future. 

The  villages  and  towns  offer  almost  all  the  high-school  education 
for  rural  America.  About  three-fifths  of  all  rural  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children  attend  village  schools.^*  Here  the  farmer 
of  the  future  meets  and  comes  to  know  the  banker  of  the  future.  For 
many  farm  boys,  the  high  school  is  the  educational  agency  that  con- 
tributes most  to  his  adjustment  for  his  first  venture  beyond  the  home 
community,  and  unless  the  community  junior  college  movement  gains 
more  headway,  it  will  become  increasingly  important. 

The  high  school  is  associated  with  the  most  important  stages  of  the 
life  cycle  of  the  individual,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
physical  development  but  also  in  relation  to  his  making  a  living  and 
working  out  his  group  adjustments.  The  village  or  town  consolidated 
school  is  a  powerful  force  in  eliminating  rural-urban  differences.  West 
stresses  this  and  quotes  an  informant  as  saying,  "Country  people  used 
to  be  scared  when  they  came  to  town— the  children  especially.  And 
the  town  people  used  to  laugh  at  'em,  but  now  you  can't  hardly  tell 
no  difference."^^  Yet  by  most  educational  standards,  almost  half  of 


12  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  377.  See  also  C.  D.  Lewis,  The  Rural  Community 
and  Its  Schools,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1937,  p.  184. 

13  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  360. 

1*  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  442. 

IS  James  West,  Plainville,  U.S.A.,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1945, 
p.  77. 
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the  rural  high  schools  are  too  small.  In  1926,  43  percent  had  fewer 
than  50  pupils  and  76  percent  had  fewer  than  100  pupils.  At  that  time, 
only  8  percent  of  the  urban  high  schools  had  fewer  than  100  pupils. 
Many  means  are  available  to  the  small  rural  high  school  for  over- 
coming some  of  the  disadvantages  of  size.  Specialized  courses  may 
be  offered  in  alternate  years,  supervised  correspondence  courses  are 
available,  and  special  state  sei-vices  may  assist  in  rounding  out  the 
program. ^^ 

The  High  School  and  the  Trade  Center.  Since  the  high  school  is 
for  the  most  part  a  village  or  trade-center  agency,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  bringing  rural  and  town  people  into  contact.  Some  hope 
that  it  will  reduce  rural-urban  friction  and  contribute  to  the  "emer- 
gence of  the  true  rural  community."^^  In  Michigan,  the  high-school 
attendance  area  coincides  more  closely  with  the  composite  of  all 
service  areas  than  with  any  other  single  index. ^^  This  relationship 
holds  for  other  states."  It  is  the  official  recommendation  of  the  New 
York  Survey  of  Education  that  the  unit  of  attendance,  whether  an 
administrative  unit  or  not,  should  conform  to  the  trade-center  com- 
munity.-" In  Michigan,  because  the  law  stipulates  that  the  state  must 
pay  the  tuition  of  non-resident  high-school  pupils,  a  system  has  grown 
up  in  which  high-school  attendance  areas  are  remarkably  similar 
to  the  trade-center  communities.  Figure  159  describes  the  districts 
for  Michigan.  Through  legislation  related  to  the  central  rural  school 
district.  New  York  state  has  accomplished  somewhat  the  same  result. 
However,  even  in  Michigan  only  approximately  22  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  state  is  within  high-school  districts. ^^  The  comparable  pro- 
portion for  New  York  state  is  one-third.  In  Wisconsin,  85  percent  of 
the  area  of  the  state  lies  outside  districts  which  have  high  schools.^^ 

Throughout  the  nation,  an  increasing  number  of  rural  pupils,  par- 


16  W.  H.  Gaumitz,  "The  Smallness  of  America's  Rural  High  Schools,"  Bulletin 
13,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  1930,  p.  7;  and  W.  H.  Gaumitz  and  Wilbur 
Devilbiss,  Cooperative  Planning,  the  Key  to  Improved  Organization  of  Small 
High  Schools,  Washington:  Office  of  Education,  Pamphlet  No.  102,  1947. 

17  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  390. 

IS  J.  F.  Thaden  and  Eben  Mumford,  "High  School  Communities  in  Michigan," 
East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Special  Bulletin  289,  Jan.  1938,  p.  4. 

19  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  390. 

20  The  Regent's  Survey,  Education  for  American  Life,  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1938,  Chapter  4. 

21  Thaden  and  Mumford,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

22  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  380j  Your  School  District,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 
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ticularly  those  in  high  school,  are  attending  town  or  city  schools.  With 
large  portions  of  the  rural  countryside  outside  official  high-school 
districts,  an  urban-orientated  education  has  developed  which  is 
largely  out  of  the  hands  of  rural  leaders.  This  situation  leads  to  the 
charge  that  the  result  is  "indifference  on  the  part  of  high  schools  to 
the  needs  of  children  in  the  'sending'  districts."^^  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances rural-urban  differences  may  actually  increase.  Thus  in 
Michigan  country  life  meetings,  the  authors  have  frequently  con- 
ducted discussions  among  farm  groups  in  which  the  participants 
complained  bitterly  that  their  children  were  not  accepted.  Some 
parents  complained  that  town  children  said  their  children  "smelled 
like  the  cows."  Of  course,  these  sentiments  may  be  partly  class-based, 
but  in  many  cases,  non-resident  state  tuition-paid  students  are  at- 
tending schools  where  their  parents  have  no  voice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  policy.  These  children  have  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  lack 
confidence,  a  condition  typical  of  strangers  and  non-residents  every- 
where. 

"Unnatural"  and  "Natural"  School  Service  Areas.  As  Figure  46  in 
Chapter  6  indicates,  the  high-school  areas  in  Michigan  tend  to  con- 
form to  the  trade-center  community  areas.  When  this  occurs,  the 
convergence  of  interests  in  a  given  area  results  in  a  great  saving  of 
time  and  in  the  possibility  for  the  development  of  personal  ties  which 
may  be  useful  to  students  throughout  life.  On  a  given  trip  to  the  cen- 
ter, various  family  members  may  attend  a  high-school  athletic  event 
or  a  movie,  buy  groceries,  attend  to  business  at  the  bank,  and  per- 
form many  other  activities.  On  ordinary  school  days,  children  may  do 
many  errands  of  a  business  or  social  nature  for  the  parents.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  when  school  consolidation  takes  place,  as  it  has  in 
Bath,  Byron,  Dansville,  Hartland,  Haslett,  Morrice,  Okemos,  Olivet, 
and  Perry,  the  boundaries  for  the  newly  formed  districts  should  be 
the  trade-center  areas.  Smith-*  recommends  the  neighborhood  area 
for  the  elementary  school,  but  Sanderson-^  recommends  the  trade- 
center  community.  Sanderson  supports  Dawson  in  his  recommenda- 
tion of  centers  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  population.  This  would  include 


23  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  Schools  in  Small  Commu- 
nities, 17th  Yearbook,  Washington,  D.C.,  1939,  pp.  217-219. 

2*T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, 1947,  p.  408. 

25  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  377  and  381. 
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the  elementary  students  of  the  area  as  well  as  140  to  200  pupils  for  a 
four-year  high  school. 

Consolidation  of  schools  in  all  states  has  often  resulted  in  what  may 
be  called  "unnatural"  areas.  With  the  knowledge  available  for  the 
delineation  of  effective  trade-center  community  areas  in  the  field  of 
rural  sociology  and  human  ecology,  such  inefficient  areas  should 
never  occur. 

Figure  160  represents  a  ridiculous  consolidation  plan  in  Covington 
County,  Mississippi.  Note  particularly  the  complicated  boundaries 
of  the  districts  of  Collins  and  Williamsberg.  School  busses  of  each 
district  go  in  and  out  of  their  own  territory  a  number  of  times  to  pick 
up  students  belonging  to  the  Collins  district.  These  irregularities,  not 
uncommon  in  consolidated  districts,  are  often  due  to  dissensions  of 
Ions;  standing. 

Figures  161  and  162  show  a  rationally  planned  consolidation 
scheme  for  Boone  County,  Missouri.  In  Figure  162,  administrative 
districts,  each  with  a  high  school,  are  shown.  In  only  one  district 
(Harrisburg),  would  all  schools  be  consolidated  and  form  one  at- 
tendance district.  In  the  others,  one  or  two  elementary  or  junior  high 
schools  would  be  maintained  separately  from  the  senior  high  school 
and  would  form  independent  attendance  units. 

Disruptive  Effects  of  Consolidation.  Most  changes  require  adjust- 
ments, and  not  all  adjustments  are  pleasant.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  shifting  emphasis  from  neighborhood  services  to  trade-center 
services.  This  shift  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Cohoctah,  Michi- 
gan, a  Dairy  Area.  The  inter-familial  relationships  are  described  in 
Figure  45,  Chapter  6.  This  neighborhood  was  studied  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  county  agent  and  school  superintendent  because  no 
agency  had  recently  been  able  to  work  effectively  there.  In  this 
neighborhood,  as  in  many  in  Michigan,  the  district  school  is  a  strong 
integrating  factor.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  figure  that  A  is  leader  of 
the  village  clique  and  C  is  leader  of  the  open-country  families.  Al- 
though not  exclusively  so,  the  choices  are  made  largely  on  a  village 
versus  open-country  basis.  The  person  chosen  most  frequently  as  a 
leader,  A,  is  one  of  the  school  supervisors  and  an  advocate  of  con- 
solidation. When  G  was  asked  to  whom  the  neighborhood  should 
turn  for  leadership,  he  answered,  "They  [the  School  Board]  ought  to 
be  shot.  They  don't  want  to  pay  a  teacher  nawthin',  and  they  just 
can't  get  any.  The  wrong  ones  are  on  the  Schoolboard." 

This  statement  was  the  first  of  many  indications  symptomatic  of  a 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  RELATION  TO  COMMUNITY  AREAS 

COVINGTON    COUNTY,   MISSISSIPPI 


us  DEPARTMENT  OF  /tGRICULTURE 


NE&  3937C         BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL    CCONO«ICa 


Fig.  160.  School  districts  in  relation  to  community  areas.  School  district  bound- 
aries are  not  coterminous  with  community  lines.  The  penetration  of  certain  dis- 
tricts into  other  districts  causes  an  overlapping  of  bus  routes.  Within  the  emerging 
Collins  community  are  seven  school  districts,  four  of  which  have  consolidated 
schools.  Each  of  the  four  areas  jealously  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  pertain- 
ing to  the  administration  of  school  affairs.  (Source:  Hoffsommer  and  Pryor,  Neigh- 
borhoods and  Communities  in  Covington  County,  Mississippi,  July  1941,  p.  21.) 
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BOONE      COUNTY 

MISSOURI 

PRESENT  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS 

LEGEND 
—  District  Boundaries 
p*Senior  High  School 
^Third- Class  High  School        ^^\  \' 
□  Elementary  School 
A  Negro  School 
©District  Number 

Scale  in  Miles 

0    12    3    4    5 

Fig.  161.  Present  districts  and  schools  of  Boone  County,  Missouri.  Note  the 
small,  irregular  districts  which  the  present  communities  with  modern  transporta- 
tion have  outgrown.  (Reproduced  from  Langfitt,  C)t,  and  Newsom,  The  Small 
High  School  at  Work,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1936.) 
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BOONE      COUNTY 

MISSOURI 

PROPOSED  ENLARGED  DISTRICTS 

LEGEND 
^  District  Boundaries 

—  Highways 

—  Proposed  Roads 
f> Senior  High  School 
El  Junior  High  School 
□  Elementary  School 

•  Child  Age  6-17  Enumerated 
Fiff.  Enumeration  in  Towns 

Scale  in  Miles 

o"l    2~~3    4~~5 

Fig.  162.  Proposed  redistricting  with  enlarged  districts  laid  out  along  com- 
munity lines  of  Boone  County,  Missouri.  Based  on  a  cooperative  survey  by  the 
county  and  the  Missouri  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  (Reproduced 
from  Langfitt,  Cyr,  and  Nevi^som,  The  Small  High  School  at  Work,  New  York; 
American  Book  Company,  1936.) 
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school  fight.  The  famihes  belonging  to  the  Houghtaling  district  are 
being  incorporated  in  the  Howell  school  system,  and  those  in  the 
Pink  district  into  the  Byron  district,  located  in  the  adjacent  county 
of  Shiawassee.  Byron,  the  new  district  for  the  Pink  district  children, 
is  the  focus  for  an  increasing  number  of  paternal  and  civic  member- 
ships on  the  part  of  Cohoctah  residents.  As  the  children  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  centers,  the  interests  of  the  parents  follow.  Neverthe- 
less, the  neighborhood  sentiments  may  be  very  strong.^^  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  wife  of  the  man  mentioned  above  as  rejecting  the  leader  who 
favored  school  reorganization,  pointed  to  the  one-room  school  near 
her  house  and  said  to  the  interviewer,  "I've  heard  that  bell  ring  for 
the  last  40  years.  It's  the  best  sound  I  know  and  I  hope  I  hear  it  until 
I  die." 

Although  some  school  administrators  become  intoxicated  with  the 
necessity  of  large,  all-inclusive  reorganization  schemes,  the  National 
Commission  on  School  District  Reorganization  recommends  that  ad- 
ministrative units  and  attendance  areas  be  adjusted  to  the  greatest 
social  and  educational  advantage  for  all.  Administrative  units  should 
not  be  smaller  than  the  area  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
natural,  sociological,  trade-center  community.  The  high-school  at- 
tendance area  should  be  coterminous  with  the  natural  trade-center 
community,  and  attendance  areas  of  schools  which  provide  formal 
education  extending  a  year  or  two  beyond  high  school  should  in- 
clude at  least  two  trade-center  communities.  However,  difficulties 
of  transporting  small  children  long  distances  to  and  from  schools  fre- 
quently justify  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  smaller  units  for 
elementary  school  children.  Reeves  rightly  advises  that  the  same  ad- 
ministrative unit  should  operate  both  the  elementary  and  high  school, 
even  though  the  former  be  smaller. -'^ 

SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  EDUCATION 

Differences  among  the  classes  in  pre-school  child-rearing  practices 
undoubtedly  leave  an  indelible  mark  upon  children.  In  compar- 
ing Negro  and  white  middle-  and  lower-class  children,  Davis  and 


26  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  this  area,  see  Paul  Miller  and  ].  Allan 
Beegle,  The  Farm  People  of  Livingston  County,  Michigan:  East  Lansing:  Michi- 
gan State  College  Extension  Pamphlet,  lune  1947. 

27  Your  School  District,  op.  cit.,  p.  72;  and  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  "The  High  Price 
of  Pride,"  Connecticut  Teacher,  Vol.  XIV,  December  1946,  p.  59. 
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Havighurst^^  found  the  differences  between  the  classes  in  both  groups 
greater  than  differences  between  the  races.  In  a  study  of  training  in 
eating,  toilet  use,  regimen  of  naps,  getting  in  at  night,  and  the  like, 
the  middle-class  training  was  stricter.  Middle-class  families  placed 
much  more  emphasis  on  early  responsibility  for  self  or  individual 
achievement.  Three  times  as  many  white  middle-class  children  and 
almost  twice  as  many  middle-class  Negro  children  were  "thumb  suck- 
ers" than  was  the  case  for  the  lower  class  in  each  racial  group.  Other 
studies  have  shown  somewhat  similar  results.^^  As  previously  stated, 
these  and  similar  differences  in  child  training  may  be  accounted  for 
by  variations  in  particular  culture  groups. ^°  Unfortunately,  not  very 
much  is  known  about  these  important  problems,  but  first-hand  ex- 
perience leads  the  authors  to  believe  that  the  strictness  of  the  small, 
isolated  middle-class  farm  family  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  urban 
middle  classes.  However,  the  disturbances  which  may  accompany 
this  strictness  are  not  likely  to  be  as  important,  because  of  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  individual  on  the  farm. 

The  School  and  Social  Status.  Sorokin  has  observed  that  the  school 
is  becoming  increasingly  important  as  a  channel  for  vertical  mobility, 
having  taken  over  some  of  the  functions  of  the  church,  family,  and 
other  agencies  in  this  area  of  activity.^^  Formal  educational  require- 
ments in  most  cultures  and  periods  of  history  have  also  been  a  means 
through  which  the  class  structure  is  supported.  Those  in  the  lower 
classes  often  find  it  impossible  to  climb  because  they  are  not  able 
or  not  permitted  to  attain  the  necessary  educational  requirements  to 
be  members  of  the  upper  class. ^-  Table  36  shows  clearly  the  rela- 


ys Allison  Davis  and  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  "Social  Class  and  Color  Differences 
in  Child  Rearing,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  6,  December 

1946,  pp.  698-710. 

29  AlHson  Davis  and  John  DoUard,  Children  of  Bondage,  Washington:  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  1940,  Chapter  12;  also  Arnold  W.  Green,  "The 
Middle  Class  Male  Child  and  Neurosis,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XI, 
No.  1,  February  1946,  pp.  31-41. 

3°  Ralph  Linton,  The  Cultural  Background  of  Personality,  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Company,  1945,  p.  148. 

31  P.  A.  Sorokin,  Social  Mobility,  Nevi^  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1927,  p.  171. 

^~  Constantine  Panunzio,  Major  Social  Institutions,  New  York:  Macmillan  Co., 
pp.  244  and  252.  Hepple  found  rejection  from  military  service  in  World  War  II 
occurred  more  frequently  among  those  with  little  formal  education  than  those 
with  more.  Lawrence  M.  Hepple,  "Differential  Selective  Service  Rejection  Rates 
for  the  Rural  Social  Areas  of  Missouri,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4,  December 

1947,  pp.  388-394.  See  also  the  study  of  status  relations  in  "Plains  City,"  a  com- 
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tionship  between  socio-economic  status  and  the  chance  of  receiving 
education.  Although  the  two  groups  were  of  comparable  intelligence, 
57  percent  of  those  in  the  upper  status  group  attended  college  while 

TABLE  36 

The  Relationship  Between  Intelligence  and  Educational  Opportunity^ 


Socio-Economic 

Socio-Economic 

Educational 
Advance 

Status  Above 
Average 

Status  Below 
Average 

Total  Group 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Dropped   .School   at  Eighth 
Grade  or  Below 

4 

0.7 

27 

7.9 

31 

3.4 

Completed  Ninth,  Tenth,  or 
Eleventh   Grade   but   did 

not  graduate   from   High 
School 

36 

6.2 

69 

20.2 

105 

11.6 

Graduated  from  High  School 
but  did  not  attend  College 

206 

36.3 

202 

59.0 

408 

44.8 

Attended  College 

322 

56.8 

44 

12.9 

366 

40.2 

Total 

568 

100.0 

342 

100.0 

910 

100.0 

°  Limited  to  students  with  intelligence  quotients  of  110  or  above. 

Source:  Warner,  Havighurst,  and  Loeb,  Who  Shall  Be  Educated?,  1944,  p.  52. 

only  13  percent  of  those  in  the  low  status  group  were  able  to  do  so. 

Many  professions  such  as  the  legal,  medical,  and  teaching  profes- 
sions are  closed  to  those  without  prescribed  training.  Just  as  occupa- 
tion is  related  to  social  class,  so  is  education.  Infomial  educational 
or  cultural  attainments,  which  may  be  called  "life  styles"  to  make  it 
easy  to  identify  class  members,  also  function  to  support  the  class 
structure.  Schooling  is  related  to  social  class  not  only  in  influencing 
the  "life  style"  as  some  finishing  schools  do  but  also  in  influencing  how 


munity  of  25%  Spanish  Americans,  17%  Negroes,  8%  Japanese  Americans,  and 
50%  Anglos.  Travis  H.  Taylor,  "Intergroup  Relations  at  Cosmopolitan  Junior 
High."  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  4,  1947,  pp.  220-225. 
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much  and  what  people  read,  social  contacts,  and  many  other  aspects 
of  life.^3 

In  his  study  of  human  sexual  behavior,  Kinsey  maintains  that  "The 
educational  level  attained  by  an  individual  by  the  time  he  terminates 
his  schooling  has  proved  to  be  the  simplest  and  the  best-defined 
means  for  recognizing  social  levels.  .  .  .  Each  level  has  its  own  atti- 
tudes toward  education  and,  consequently,  a  high  proportion  of  the 
persons  in  any  level  go  to  about  the  same  point  in  school.  .  .  .  Per- 
sons who  depart  from  the  educational  trends  of  their  particular  level 
do  so  against  the  community  opinion  and  must  be  ready  to  defend 
themselves  for  their  independent  action.  .  .  .  "^* 

Regardless  of  the  efficacy  of  educational  status  as  a  determinant 
of  class,  the  Kinsey  study  reports  great  differences  in  the  sexual  be- 
havior of  persons  who  finish  only  grammar  school,  those  who  finish 
high  school,  and  those  who  go  to  college.  In  these  remarkable  dif- 
ferences Eli  Ginzberg^^  finds  what  he  believes  to  be  proof  of  John 
Stuart  Mill's  claim  that  differences  in  sexual  behavior  between  the 
lower  and  upper  classes  are  to  be  explained  in  varying  capacities  to 
accept  delayed  gratification.  The  American  college  student  is  trained 
to  accept  postponement.  If  the  findings  are  correct,  Kinsey  proves 
that  this  is  more  a  postponement  of  marriage  and  what  most  people 


23  A  study  of  North  Carolina  farmers  revealed  that  the  amount  of  time  parents 
spent  reading  was  quite  closely  related  to  the  number  of  years  schooling  they 
had  completed.  As  would  be  expected,  educational  status  was  also  related  to  the 
type  of  literature  used.  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  East 
Lansing:  State  College  Book  Store,  1945,  pp.  238  ff.;  also  see  Lloyd  W.  Warner 
and  Paul  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern  Community,  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1941,  Chapter  19,  for  a  comparison  of  the  reading  patterns 
of  the  various  classes  in  a  New  England  city. 

34  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  et  al..  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male,  Philadelphia: 
W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1948,  p.  330.  In  a  small  town  in  the  Corn  Belt  of  Illinois, 
Warner  and  his  associates  found  that  of  the  following  status  characteristics- 
education,  occupation,  amount  of  income,  source  of  income,  house  type,  and 
dwelling  area— education  correlated  least  closely  with  his  "evaluated  participa- 
tion score"  on  which  his  class  system  is  based.  Occupational  status  correlated 
most  closely.  Although  occupation  and  education  as  elements  of  status  are  closely 
related,  this  and  many  other  facts  throw  doubts  upon  Kinsey's  claim  for  educa- 
tional status  as  the  best  indicator  of  social  status.  See  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Marchia 
Meeker,  and  Kenneth  Eells,  Social  Class  in  America,  Chicago:  Science  Research 
Associates,  Inc.,  1940,  p.  168. 

35  Eli  Ginzberg,  "Sex  and  Class  Behavior,"  in  D.  P.  Geddes  and  E.  Curie, 
About  the  Kinsey  Report,  New  York:  The  New  American  Library  of  World  Lit- 
erature, 1948. 
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would  call  "normal  sex  life"  than  it  is  a  decrease  in  total  amount  of 
sexual  outlet.  The  different  attitudes  and  practices  of  lower-level  per- 
sons with  respect  to  petting,  masturbation,  and  sexual  intercouse  are 
probably  less  related  to  educational  status  per  se  than  to  the  "life 
pattern"  embodied  in  the  strata  of  the  class  system. 

Class  Structure  in  an  Ohio  Suburban  School.  Through  the  use  of 
the  Warner  techniques,  Cook^°  placed  44  adolescent  tenth-grade 
pupils  in  three  classes,  lower,  middle,  and  upper.  The  interpersonal 
relations  of  these  pupils  were  then  described  in  the  sociogram.  Fig- 
ure 163.  The  lines  between  the  circles  and  squares  on  this  sociogram, 
representing  girls  and  boys  respectively,  indicate  the  "best  friend" 
choices.  Three-fourths  of  these  choices  fell  within  the  tenth-grade 
class,  and  all  within  the  school.  A  majority  were  within  the  pupil's 
own  sex  and  class  status  level.  The  out-choices  were  most  common 
for  boy-girl  attractions.  Upward  choices  were  most  frequently  made 
of  "stars"  by  children  in  the  middle  class. 

Moreno  and  Hendry  role  practice  techniques^'  were  used  in  an 
effort  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  individuals.  Counseling  and  other 
procedures  were  applied  to  key  individuals  and  special  problem 
situations.  The  interpersonal  relationship  network  and  the  class  struc- 
ture were  used  as  guides  to  remedial  action.  A  series  of  sociograms 
was  drawn  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  remedial  or  manage- 
ment procedures.  Networks  remained  remarkably  constant  but  some 
"group  improvements"  were  noted. 

Although  little  is  known  about  means  of  mitigatins;  ethnic  cleav- 
ages,  rejection  of  individuals,  and  extreme  clannishness,  it  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  authors  that  a  knowledge  of  the  clique  structure  and  inter- 
personal relationships  as  related  to  prestige  or  the  class  of  the  group 
to  be  dealt  with,  is  imperative.  Using  sociometric  procedures'^  and 
the  knowledge  of  class  position  as  determined  by  Warner,'^  teachers 
have  reported  considerable  success  in  working  with  children. 

^^  Lloyd  Allen  Cook,  "An  Experimental  Sociographic  Study  of  a  Stratified 
Tenth-Grade  Class,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  April  1945, 
pp.  250-261. 

3"  C.  E.  Hendry,  "Role  Practice  Brings  the  Community  into  the  Classroom," 
Sociometry,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  May  1944,  pp.  196-204. 

38  M.  L.  Northway,  "Outsiders:  A  Study  of  Personality  Patterns  of  Children 
Least  Acceptable  to  Their  Age  Mates,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  February 
1944,  pp.  10-25.  See  also  Joan  H.  Criswell,  "Foundations  of  Sociometric  Meas- 
urement," Sociometry,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1,  February  1946,  pp.  7-13. 

39  See  Louis  Raths,  "Some  Recent  Researches  in  Helping  Teachers  To  Under- 
stand Children,"  The  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  4,  De- 
cember 1947,  pp.  205-211. 
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Class  Structure  in  Fringe  Areas  in  Michigan.  In  a  study  of  the 
seventh-  and  eleventh-grade  students  in  the  fringe  area  of  FHnt, 
Sower*°  found  that  a  type  of  frontier  culture  existed  among  students 
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Fig.  163.  Group  structure  in  the  Crestview  high  school,  October 
1942.  Careful  study  of  this  sociogram  shows  isolates  (W-Will,  B- 
Bob),  the  pair  {U-V,  Una  and  Violet),  etc.  Most  of  the  choices  fall 
within  one's  status  level,  designated  by  I,  II,  and  III.  (Adapted  from 
Lloyd  Allen  Cook,  "An  Experimental  Sociographic  Study  of  a  Strati- 
fied Tenth-Grade  Class,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  X,  No. 
2,  April  1945,  p.  252.) 


w^hich  seemingly  "played  down"  the  importance  of  the  parents' 
occupation  as  a  determinant  of  friendship  and  clique  groups.  Table 
37  indicates  "best  friend"  choices  of  eleventh-grade  students,  classi- 
fied by  father's  occupation.  Figure  164,  a  sociogram,  describes  the 
choices  of  seventh-grade  students  graphically.  It  will  be  noted  that 
cleavages  between  the  children  of  the  various  occupational  groups 
do  not  seem  to  exist. 


*°  Christopher  Sower,  "Social  Stratification  in  Suburban  Communities,"  So- 
ciometry.  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  Aug.  1948,  pp.  235  f.  Note  that  in  Table  37  the  cross 
tabulation  permits  a  means  of  calculating  the  chi  squares  to  ascertain  differences 
between  the  observed  and  expected  choices.  The  chi  square  for  the  table  indi- 
cates that  the  diflFerences  between  the  observed  and  expected  choices  recorded 
in  Table  37  would  occur  by  chance  in  80  to  90  percent  of  the  cases.  Thus  the 
probable  errors  are  so  high  that  the  differences  could  easily  be  due  to  chance 
factors.  We  cannot  prove  that  cleavage  exists. 
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BUREAUCRATIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

In  the  previous  sections  of  this  chapter,  several  references  have 
been  made  to  the  enlarging  and  professionalizing  of  the  rural  school. 
As  a  result,  the  rural  school  is  becoming  a  social  svstem  with  fewer 
familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  more  contractual  Gesellschaft  charac- 
teristics. Since  the  authors  believe  that  this  trend  is  inevitable  and 


TABLE  37 


Association  Choices  of  Eleventh-Grade  Students  of  Kearsley  School, 

Suhiirhan  Area  of  Flint,  Michigan,  April  1947, 

by  Occupation  of  Father 


Students  Chosen,  by  Occupation  of  Father 

Selectors  of  Choices, 
by  Occupation  of  Father 

Professional, 
Proprietary, 

and 
White  Collar 

Skilled 

and 
Foremen 

Semi-skilled 

and 

Unskilled 

Total 

Professional,  Proprietary  and 

White  Collar 
Skilled  and  Foremen 
Semi-skilled  and  Unskilled 

6 
11 
12 

9 
14 
23 

13 
21 

24 

28 
46 
59 

Total 

29 

46 

58 

133 

necessary,  the  problem  arises  of  how  to  retain  in  the  system  some  of 
the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  elements  necessary  to  the  learning 
process  and  the  full  development  of  personality.  Here,  as  in  all  similar 
social  systems,  the  clique  groups  constitute  an  important  Gemein- 
schaft nexus.  It  was  indicated  in  the  previous  section  that  personal- 
ity and  administrative  problems  will  be  reflected  in  these  interper- 
sonal relationships  and  cliques.  Actually,  the  more  rationally  efficient, 
secular,  and  impersonal  the  interpersonal  relations  become,  and  the 
more  dependent  the  system  is  upon  professional  competence  func- 
tioning in  restricted  and  specific  situations,  the  stronger  the  cliques 
will  be.  From  a  limited  number  of  observations,  the  authors  have 
concluded  that  as  these  cliques  become  more  restrictive,  undemo- 
cratic, subversive,  and  secretive,  the  social  system  becomes  more  un- 
stable. Where  parent  groups  of  very  different  status  and  value  orien- 
tation promote  conflicting  cliques  among  themselves,  and  where  there 
is  no  integration  of  ends  among  the  professional  leaders  and  the 
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parents  represented  by  the  parent-teacher  associations,  these  cHques 
may  actually  become  vicious.  Administrators  and  parents  could  fre- 
quently attain  more  ideal  conditions  by  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  their  own  organizations  and  the  communication  within  and  be- 
tween them  than  by  trying  to  break  up  the  cliques,  which  are  natural 
in  all  group  life. 

Cleavages  Between  Classes  and  Ethnic  Groups.  As  indicated  in 
Figure  163,  there  are  cleavages  supported  by  cliques  among  the  chil- 
dren in  the  three  social  classes.  There  is  more  interaction  among 
children  within  the  classes  than  there  is  among  children  in  the  whole 
system  or  among  children  of  any  two  classes  taken  together.  This  is 
to  be  expected.  However,  in  some  instances  the  objectives  of  the 
organization  may  require  mitigation  of  various  types  of  cleavage, 
such  as  those  between  ethnic  groups,  children  from  the  country  and 
children  from  town,  or  children  from  various  residence  groups.  To 
effectively  deal  with  and  measure  change  in  cleavages,  sociometric 
techniques  are  useful. 

One  of  the  authors  tried  to  measure  cleavages  between  Spanish- 
and  English-speaking  children  in  several  schools  in  the  Range-Live- 
stock Areas  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  principles  used  may  be 
employed  for  any  type  of  cleavage  in  which  the  administrator  is  in- 
terested and  which  he  thinks  may  exist.  When  the  children  of  the 
Taos  high  school.  New  Mexico,  were  requested  to  indicate  the  chil- 
dren with  whom  they  played,  the  following  pattern  was  revealed.*^ 


Observed  Frequencies 

Language  Spoken  by  Person  Chosen 

Language  spoken  by  per- 
son choosing 

No.  Students 

Spanish 

English 

Total 

English 
Spanish 
Total 

30 
101 
131 

28 
320 
348 

108 

29 

137 

136 
349 

485 

Expected  (non-cleavage) 
or  chance  frequencies 

Enghsh 

Spanish 

Total 

106 
269 

375 

30 

80 

110 

136 
349 

485 

*i  In  the  original  study,  Las  Cruces  high  school,  with  a  relatively  large  num- 
ber of  Anglos,  was  compared  with  the  Taos  high  school  with  a  relatively  large 
number  of  Latinos.  The  greater  tlie  importance  of  the  minority  group,  the  less 
the  in-group  tendencies.  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organizations, 
East  Lansing:  State  College  Bookstore,  1945,  Chapter  17.  See  also  J.  H.  Criswell, 
"Sociometric  Study  of  Race  Cleavage  in  the  Classroom,"  Columbia  University, 
Archives  of  Psychology,  No.  235,  New  York,  January  1939. 
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Criswell  has  effectively  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  what  she 
calls  the  "double-ratio"  method  of  measuring  cleavages.*^  Because 
of  its  importance,  it  will  be  briefly  described  here.  It  is  calculated  by 
taking  the  actual  ratio  between  in-group  and  out-group  choices  and 
dividing  this  by  the  expected  ratio  between  in-group  and  out-group 
choices.  Thus  from  the  data  above, 

108  -^  28 

30  -^  106 
or  13.63  is  the  self-preference  index  of  English-speaking  students. 
The  self -preference  index  of  Spanish-speaking  students  as  calculated 
from  the  above  figures  is 

320-^29 

'269T^ 
or  3.28.  If  there  were  no  cleavage,  the  self -preference  indexes  would 
have  been  1.00.  These  in-group  cleavages  are  obviously  very  high. 
In  calculating  the  expected  values,  Criswell's  formula  is  used.  It  fol- 
lows: a  represents  the  number  of  individuals  in  a  group;  t  is  the  total 
number  of  choices  made  by  a  group;  n  is  the  number  of  individuals 
in  the  test  population;  E  is  the  expected  ratio  between  in-group  and 
out-group  choices.  Then 

t(a-l) 
n-1 
is  the  number  of  expected  in-group  choices  for  group  1. 

t{n-a)  (2) 

n^ 
is  the  number  of  expected  out-group  choices  of  group  1.  The  minus 


^2  The  chi  square  test  of  the  significance  of  the  differences  in  the  observed  and 
expected  frequency  tables  was  made  directly  from  the  above  table  of  observed 
frequencies  as  follows: 

[(320X108)-(28X29)]2X485       ^^^  ^^ 
^^^  ^^"^^^  = 348X137X349X136 =  "'^-'^ 

The  chances  of  a  chi  square  measure  of  this  magnitude  occurring  due  to  chance, 
assuming  5  degrees  of  freedom,  would  be  less  than  one  in  a  hundred.  See  Mar- 
garet J.  Hagood,  Statistics  for  Sociologists,  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  Inc.  See 
Charles  P.  Loomis,  op.  cit..  Chapter  2  and  pp.  115-117.  See  also  Criswell's  cau- 
tion concerning  the  use  of  choice  or  popularity  as  the  basis  for  measurement  of 
the  expected,  chance,  or  no-cleavage  entries.  (Ibid.,  p.  406.)  See  J.  H.  Criswell, 
"Sociometric  Methods  of  Measuring  Group  Preferences,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  VI, 
No.  4,  Nov.  1943,  pp.  398  ff. 
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1  entries  are  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  chooser  does  not  choose 

himself.  Substituting  in  formula  (1)  above  we  get 

136 (30-1) 

^ ^=30 

131-1 

the  expected  number  of  English-speaking  children  who  would  be 

chosen  if  chance  and  no  elements  of  cleavage  had  operated. 

The  example  of  the  in-school  associations  at  Taos  high  school 
may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  explanation  of  the  method  of  analysis. 
The  English-speaking  students  reported  136  associations,  of  which 
108  were  with  English-speaking  students  and  28  with  Spanish-speak- 
ing students.  If  these  associations  involved  no  factor  of  cleavage, 
these  same  English-speaking  students  would  have  reported  associa- 
tions with  106  Spanish-speaking  students  and  30  English-speaking 
students.  Thus,  we  may  say  that  the  ratio  of  actual  to  expected  as- 
sociations of  English-speaking  students  to  English-speaking  students 
in  Taos  high  school  as  illustrated  by  the  in-school  associations  is  13.63 
times  greater  than  the  ratio  of  actual  to  expected  associations  of 
English-speaking  to  Spanish-speaking  students  as  indicated  by  the 
same  criteria.  Thus  the  ratio  of  preference  of  English-speaking  stu- 
dents for  other  English-speaking  students  (index  of  self -preference) 
in  their  in-school  associations  is  13.63.  The  corresponding  index  of 
self-preference  of  Spanish-speaking  students  at  Taos  is  only  3.28. 

However,  as  in  all  comparisons  of  values,  these  ratios  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  some  test  of  significance  before  they  are  judged  to  be  valid 
for  generalization  from  the  sample  to  a  universe.  To  determine 
whether  or  not  there  were  significant  differences  in  the  tendencies 
within  the  two  language  groups  to  associate  with  persons  outside 
their  own  groups,  actual  and  expected  frequency  tables  indicating 
the  differences  between  the  language  groups  in  choosing  outside 
their  language  groups  were  constructed.^^  In  the  case  of  the  Taos 
high  school  in-school  associations,  the  chi  square  test  for  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  tables  rendered  a  value  of  14.226.  The  prob- 
ability of  obtaining  such  a  value  of  chi  square  is  less  than  .001  if  there 
were  no  true  differences  between  the  language  groups  with  respect 
to  choosing  outside  their  groups.  That  is,  chance  variation  alone 
would  produce  such  differences  between  the  tables  of  ex-pected  and 
actual  values  less  than  once  in  a  thousand  times.  Since  the  differences 
are  obviously  significant,  and  since  the  ratio  of  "self -preference"  of 


*3  See  Criswell,  op.  cit. 
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English-speaking  students  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing students,  we  may  assume  that  the  Enghsh-speaking  students 
chose  Spanish-speaking  associates  less  frequently  than  Spanish- 
speaking  students  chose  English-speaking  students  for  associates.  We 
may  say,  therefore,  that  the  English  have  more  in-group  tendencies 
than  do  the  Spanish-speaking  students  at  Taos.  As  the  ratios  of  self- 
preference,  the  chi  squares,  and  the  probability  values  indicate,  this 
difiFerence  holds  for  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  associations. 
Only  23  percent  of  the  students  at  Taos  high  school  were  Anglos.  The 
Anglos  obviously  were  a  minority  group  and  rejected  Spanish- Ameri- 
cans more  frequently  than  the  Spanish-Americans  rejected  the  An- 
glos. Similar  studies  of  cleavages  may  be  made  for  any  characteristic. 
The  device  illustrated  furnishes  a  method  of  measuring  change  in 
cleavages  as  time  passes  or  as  administrative  or  other  changes  are 
made. 

Cleavages  Between  Residence  Groups.  In  areas  where  school  con- 
solidation or  reorganization  has  taken  place,  cleavages  usually  exist 
between  the  children  from  the  farms  in  the  outlying  areas  and  the 
children  living  in  the  district  or  area  chosen  for  the  school.  As  men- 
tioned previously,  consolidation  usually  results  in  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  farm  and  non-farm  children  in  one  school.  In  Edmore,  a 
potato-growing  community  in  the  Dairy  Area  of  Montcalm  County, 
Michigan,  a  rural  agricultural  school  was  created  when  two  small 
districts  were  consolidated  in  1942.  An  additional  district  was  added 
in  1945  and  another  in  1946.  This  consolidation  resulted  in  a  student 
body  of  436,  191  of  whom  were  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Although  it  was  generally  agreed  that  farm  and  town  cleavages 
existed  a  decade  or  so  ago,  town  and  country  leaders  alike  main- 
tained that  cleavages  were  eliminated  through  annual  potato  shows, 
festivals,  athletic  events  held  in  the  school,  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  bring  country  and  town  people  together.  A  teacher,  who  is 
a  local  resident  of  Edmore,  and  one  of  the  authors  attempted  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  cleavages  had  been  eliminated  among  the 
high-school  students.  The  54  town  children  included  in  the  study 
came  from  Edmore  and  two  other  small  towns.  We  shall  report  some 
of  the  analysis  because  the  method  is  applicable  for  other  schools. 
The  study**  relied  heavily  upon  the  following  question:  "If  you  had 

**  Myron  G.  Becker  and  Charles  P.  Loomis,  "Measuring  Rural-Urban  and 
Farm  and  Non-Farm  Cleavages  in  a  Rural  Consolidated  School,"  Sociometry, 
Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  Aug.  1948,  pp.  246  ff. 
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permission  to  leave  school  for  a  day  to  go  on  a  picnic  or  trip,  and 
could  take  some  friends  with  you,  what  friends  would  you  take? 
You  may  choose  all  boys  or  all  girls  or  you  can  choose  both  boys  and 
girls  just  as  you  want  them.  Give  one,  two,  three,  or  more  choices  as 
you  like."  It  should  be  explained  that  picnics  are  the  method  most 
used  for  getting  together  and  entertaining  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months  by  the  children  in  the  school  and  community. 

If  the  total  number  of  friendship  choices  was  found  to  be  divided 
among  the  different  groups  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students 
in  the  groups  there  would  be  reason  to  doubt  that  cleavages  existed. 
Thus  if  the  choices  of  the  farm  students  to  other  groups  were  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  their  total  representation,  there  would  be 
reason  to  doubt  that  cleavages  among  the  groups  were  great.  The 
farm  students  had  263  choices  within  the  school,  and  they  consti- 
tuted 51  percent  of  the  students,  the  rural  non-farm  6  percent,  and 
the  town  students  43  percent.  If  choices  among  the  groups  were  de- 
termined by  random  choice,  as  might  be  the  case  if  one  took  students' 
names  written  on  ballots  two  at  a  time  from  an  urn,  the  probability 
that  choices  would  indicate  cleavages  between  farm  and  non-farm 
students  would  depend  on  chance.  Assuming  that  the  total  volume 
of  choosing  by  each  group  was  the  same,  the  random  situation  would 
conform  with  the  situation  in  which  choices  were  conducted  so  that 
each  group  studied  received  choices  from  the  farm  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  students  in  the  respective  groups,  the  263  farm  choices 
would  be  divided  so  that  134  would  go  to  farm  students,  16  to  rural 
non-farm  students,  and  113  to  town  students.  The  actual  observed 
choices  were  151,  17,  and  96  respectively  as  indicated  in  Table  38. 
Could  these  differences  be  due  to  chance?  Or  are  they  due  to  social 
cleavage?  The  chi  square  test  offers  a  partial  answer  to  this  question. 
If  the  expected  frequencies  as  determined  in  Table  38  are  subtracted 
from  the  observed  frequencies  and  if  the  result  is  squared  and  di- 
vided by  the  expected  frequency  we  have  the  chi  square  test.  The 
probability  of  a  chi  square  of  a  given  size  occurring  due  to  chance 
once  the  degrees  of  freedom  are  known  can  be  read  from  a  table. 

Table  38  offers  a  means  of  testing  various  hypotheses  and  indi- 
cates how  the  various  tests  for  cleavage  were  computed.  If  we  are 
interested  in  testing  the  hypothesis  that  farm  students  make  their 
choices  without  reference  to  whether  the  choices  made  are  of  the 
same  group  or  not  and  that  their  choices  are  distributed  among  the 
non-farm  students  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  in  the 
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groups  specified,  we  may  add  the  chi  squares  for  the  friendship 
choices  of  farm  to  farm  with  the  chi  squares  of  the  choices  of  farm 
with  non-farm.  Thus,  as  indicated  in  Table  38,  2.15  is  added  to  1.98 
and  the  result  is  the  test  for  the  hypothesis  outlined.  Since  a  chi 
square  of  4.13  (1  degree  of  freedom)  indicated  that  less  than  5  times 
out  of  100  would  the  observed  results  have  been  obtained  from  a 
sample  of  the  size  used  if  the  hypothesis  were  true,  we  have  basis  for 
'•ejection,  especially  since  the  groups  made  a  similar  number  of  choices. 
(The  average. numbers  of  choices  for  each  group  were:  farm  4.3,  rural 
non-farm  4.5,  and  town  4.2.)  We  may  thus  assume  that  in  so  far  as  our 
basis  for  comparison  is  meaningful  (i.e.,  in  so  far  as  friendship  choices 
reflect  cleavages),  cleavages  between  farm  and  non-farm  students  do 
exist.  The  cleavage  index  here  used  (i.e.,  the  chi  square  test)  is,  how- 
ever, relatively  small.  Since  the  size  of  the  chi  squares  similarly  com- 
puted for  other  groups  constitutes  a  measure  of  cleavage,  one  may 
easily  determine  which  of  the  groups  manifests  the  greatest  in-group 
cleavages.  Thus  the  rural  non-farm  students  with  a  chi  square  of 
.532  are  next  and  are  followed  by  town  students  with  a  chi  square  of 
.154  with  one  degree  of  freedom.  (A  chi  square  of  .532  and  .154  would 
indicate  that  there  is  little  in-group  cleavage  in  these  groups.) 

From  the  data  presented  in  Table  38  and  its  footnotes,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  farm  children  constitute  something  of  an  in-group, 
but  that  otherwise  cleavage  in  the  high  school  is  relatively  slight.  In 
many  consolidated  high  schools  the  cleavage  is  much  greater. 

SUMMARY 

Rural  school  reorganization  and  consolidation  on  the  basis  of  the 
trade-center  community  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  a 
social  system,  according  to  the  standards  of  most  educators.  It  is, 
however,  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  neighborhood  facilities,  ties, 
and  values.  In  view  of  the  inevitability  of  the  emergence  of  the  larger 
trade  center  as  the  fundamental  educational  "community,"  educators 
are  challenged  to  find  ways  and  means  of  replacing  the  familistic 
Gemeinschaft-like  elements  which  are  lost  when  schools  are  enlarged. 

The  friendship  groupings  among  students  and  parents  may  furnish 
the  elements  necessary  for  social  stability.  Unfortunately,  many  ad- 
ministrators do  not  understand  the  function  of  these  clique  groups. 
Some  even  attempt  to  break  them  up  rather  than  to  harness  them. 
They  are  usually  class-structured  and  may  be  studied  by  sociometric 
procedure  with  the  view  of  eliminating  certain  cleavages. 


TABLE  38 


Computations  for  Chi  Square  Measures  of  Cleavages^  as  Determined  by 

Questionnaire  Answers  Reported  by  Junior  High  and  Senior  High 

Students  of  the  Edmore  High  School,  1948 


No.  of 

No.  of 

if-fy 

Choices 

Choices 

f 

Observed 

Expected 

Direction  of  Choices 

(/) 

(/') 

Chi  Squares 

P 

1.     Farm  to  Farm 

151 

134 

2.15 

2.     Farm  to  Rural-Nonfarm 

17 

16 

.062 

3.     Farm  to  Town 

96 

113 

2.55 

a.     Farm    to    Rural-Nonfarm 

and  Town 

113 

129 

1.98 

A.    Total   Farm:    (Chi   Square 

items:  1+2+3)  (2df) 

263 

4.76 

.05<P<.10 

B.    E  (Chi  Square  items  =  1  +a) 

(Idf)  (65  Farm  Children; 

51%  of  total) 

4.13 

.02<P<.05 

4.     Rural  Non-farm  to  Farm 

18 

17 

.058 

5.     Rural   Non-farm   to   Rural 

Non-farm 

1 

2 

.50 

6.     Rural-Nonfarm  to  Town 

14 

14 

.00 

b.     Rural'Nonfarm    to    Farm 

and  Town 

32 

31 

.032 

C.    Total  Rural-Nonfarm:  (Chi 

Square   items:   4+5+6) 

(2df) 

33 

.558 

.70<P<.80 

D.    E  (Chi  Square  items  =  5  +6) 

(Idf)   (7  Rural-Nonfarm 

children;  6%  of  total) 

.532 

.30<P<.50 

7.     Town  to  Farm 

96 

94 

.042 

8.     Town  to  Rural-Nonfarm 

15 

13 

.30 

9.     Town  to  Town 

109 

112 

.080 

c.     Town  to  Rural-Nonfarm 

and  Farm 

111 

107 

.074 

E.    Total  Town:     (Chi   Square 

items:  7+8+9)  (2df) 

220 

.422 

.80<P<.90 

F.    E  (Chi  Square  items  =  9 +c) 

(Idf)   (54  Town  children; 

43%  of  Total) 

.154 

.50<P<.70 

G.    Sum  of  Chi  Square  items  = 

B  +  D  +  F)  (2df) 

4.82 

.05<P<.10 

H.    Total   Chi   Square   items  = 

A  +  C+E)    (6df)    (Grand 

Total  of  all:  126) 

5.77 

.30<P<.50 

"  We  are  indebted  to  Margaret  Hagood  for  suggesting  the  procedure  used  in 
making  the  chi  square  analyses.  {See  explanation  at  bottom  of  opposite  page.) 
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On  the  positive  side,  the  increased  size  of  the  school  unit  as  it  be- 
comes trade-centered  rather  than  neighborhood-centered,  in  addi- 
tion to  improving  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  system,  can  also 
eliminate  rural-urban  cleavages.  The  farmers  will  have  played  with 
the  bankers,  store-keepers,  teachers,  and  other  professionals  as  chil- 
dren in  the  village  schools.  On  the  negative  side,  consolidation  can 
cause  bitter  strife  as  neighborhoods  are  disrupted.  By  means  of  care- 
ful studies  and  the  use  of  knowledge  concerning  locality,  educators 
and  other  groups  can  eliminate  many  "unnatural"  and  ineffective  re- 
organization plans  and  mitigate  the  disruptive  influences.  Generally, 
educators  maintain  that  an  effective  high-school  district  requires  150 
to  200  students  for  a  four-year  high  school.  Educators  believe  that 
villages  should  have  at  least  1,000  inhabitants  to  serve  as  centers  for 
high  schools  and  as  many  living  outside  the  village.  Some  maintain 
that  a  center  should  have  5,000  people  in  the  village  and  the  tributary 
areas.  In  this  case,  about  half  of  the  high  schools  of  the  nation  are 
in  communities  that  are  too  small  to  support  them  adequately. 

The  importance  of  the  school  as  an  agency  facilitating  vertical  mo- 
bility is  tremendous.  However,  rural  and  urban  areas  alike  are  so 
structured  that  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  obtain  fewer  edu- 
cational opportunities  than  middle-  and  upper-class  children.  The 
middle  class,  with  its  small  family  and  mobile  existence,  is  the  pace- 
setter. 

The  chi  squares  to  the  right  of  the  lines  headed  B,  D,  and  F  test  the  hypothesis 
that  students  from  Farm,  Rural-Nonfarm,  and  Town  areas,  respectively,  direct 
their  friendship  choices  without  reference  to  whether  the  choices  are  of  the  same 
group.  Thus,  the  chi  square  of  4.13  indicates  that  less  than  5  times  out  of  100 
would  the  observed  results  have  been  obtained  from  a  sample  of  the  size  used. 
As  indicated  by  the  chi  squares  values  of  4.13,  .532,  and  .154,  the  farm  students 
manifest  greatest  in-group  cleavage,  followed  by  the  rural-nonfarm  and  town 
students. 

The  chi  squares  to  the  right  of  lines  headed  A,  C,  and  E,  test  the  hypothesis 
that  students  from  Farm,  Rural-Nonfarm,  and  Town  areas,  respectively,  direct 
their  friendship  choices  without  reference  to  where  the  students  live.  Thus,  the 
chi  square  of  4.76  indicates  that  between  5  and  10  times  in  100  would  the  observed 
results  have  been  obtained  from  a  sample  of  the  size  used.  The  chi  squares  of  .558 
and  .422  indicate  that  rural-nonfarm  and  town  students  distributed  their  choices 
in  approximate  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  farm,  rural-nonfarm,  and  town 
students  in  the  sample. 

The  chi  square  value  of  4.82  (to  the  right  of  line  headed  G)  indicates  that 
friendship  choices  are  affected  by  district  of  residence.  The  cleavage  is  slight, 
however,  and  could  be  due  to  chance  in  more  than  5  cases  out  of  100.  The  chi 
square  value  of  5.77  (to  the  right  of  line  headed  H)  indicates  that  friendship 
choices  are  dependent  upon  the  place  of  residence.  The  chi  square  is  not  statisti- 
cally significant,  however. 


CHAPTER  16 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  OTHER  THAN 
THE  SCHOOL 

THE  RURAL  LIBRARY  AND  READING 

There  was  a  time  when  libraries  were  thought  to  be  no  more  than 
repositories  of  books  containing  the  knowledge  and  culture  of  a 
people.  Although  a  collection  of  books  has  been  their  most  important 
ware,  periodicals,  journals,  films,  pictures,  and  many  other  materials 
are  now  essential  library  services.  The  central  function  of  the  library 
will  always  be  that  of  providing  people  with  materials  for  instruc- 
tion, recreation,  and  consolation.  The  library  as  a  mere  repository  of 
materials  to  which  people  may  come,  however,  results  in  an  un- 
realistic stereotype  of  the  librarian,  namely  a  person  with  little  desire 
to  participate  in  the  individual  and  organizational  lives  of  the  people 
of  the  community.^ 

The  modern  idea  of  the  library  as  an  aggressive  service  center  and 
"intelligence  service"-  for  the  organizations  of  the  community  re- 
quires that  a  highly  socialized  person  be  in  charge.  Smaller  communi- 
ties need  a  librarian  who  brings  professional  skills  and  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  the  improvement  of  the  organizations.  Aggressive  librar- 
ians, ever  alert  to  use  their  talents  and  facilities,  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  stream  of  human  life.  Such  librarians  do  not  in  any  way  con- 
form to  the  antiquated  stereotype  of  the  librarian.  They  are  the  true 
custodians  of  the  modern  library.^  "The  Librarian,"  according  to 


1  William  H.  Form,  "Popular  Images  of  Librarians,"  Library  Journal,  Vol. 
LXXI,  No.  12,  June  15,  1946,  pp.  851-855. 

2  William  S.  Learned,  "A  Community  Intelligence  Service,"  in  John  Chancel- 
lor, Helping  Adults  To  Learn,  Chicago:  American  Library  Association,  1939,  pp. 
206-223. 

^  Carleton  B.  Joeckel  and  Amy  Winslow,  A  National  Plan  for  Public  Library 
Service,  Chicago:  American  Library  Association,  1948,  p.  121.  There  is  great 
ignorance  concerning  the  services  that  modern  libraries  offer.  Only  56  percent 
of  the  adult  population  in  Los  Angeles  knew  correctly  the  location  of  the  nearest 
branch  library,  and  25  percent  of  tliose  who  used  the  library  did  not  know  of 
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Joeckel  and  Winslow,  "should  be  the  community's  communication 
expert.  His  skills  in  cataloguing,  selection,  bibliography,  and  inter- 
preting are  incidental  to  this,  dependent  upon  it,  and  animated  by  it. 
He  must  see  ever  in  his  mind's  eye  the  process  by  which  the  people  in 
his  constituency  utilize  the  record  of  man's  knowledge.  Improvement 
in  the  profession  of  librarianship  in  the  years  ahead  will  proceed 
mainly  from  greater  understanding  of  the  communication  of  ideas."* 

Communication  of  ideas  must  take  place  within  the  community 
through  its  agencies  and  in  relation  to  its  institutions.  "This  charac- 
teristic places  on  the  librarian  the  responsibility  of  achieving  group 
insight,  even  as  he  must  achieve  individual  insight,"  and,  as  Joeckel 
and  Winslow  point  out,  "one  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  community 
library  is  the  extent  to  which  not  only  the  individual  but  the  group 
life  of  the  area  can  be  grasped  by  watching  the  library  in  action."^ 
The  real  test  of  the  librarian  as  an  entrepreneur  of  the  library,  Mc- 
Millen  says,  is  revealed  in  the  question:  "...  Can  you  name  the 
truly  influential  members  of  your  community,  as  distinct  from  those 
who  happen  at  the  moment  to  be  the  heads  of  groups?"*^  In  com- 
paring methods  of  bringing  library  programs  to  community  groups, 
Ulveling  states  that  ".  .  .  greater  numbers  can  be  reached  more 
quickly  by  means  of  .  .  .  working  through  groups  organized  for 
other  purposes."'^ 

Those  interested  in  the  library's  future  role  as  a  local  community 
service  center  are  concerned  with  the  modern  trends  of  bureaucracy 

any  library  services  aside  from  lending  books.  (Field  and  Peacock  Associates,  A 
Library  Survey  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  1948.)  The  Social  Science  Research 
Council  survey  of  public  Library  usage  revealed  that  over  25  percent  of  library 
users  in  the  United  States  do  not  know  what  the  card  catalogue  is.  {The  Public 
Library  and  the  People,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  April  1948,  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter, University  of  Michigan.) 

*  Ibid.,  p.  14.  The  study  of  public  library  usage  by  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  revealed  that  41  percent  of  the  population  would  go  to  movies  if  the 
local  library  would  sponsor  films  not  available  at  the  regular  theater.  Twenty- 
one  percent  would  rent  films  which  could  be  shown  at  home,  if  such  films  were 
available.  Eighteen  percent  would  borrow  phonograph  records;  and  17  percent 
would  participate  in  study  groups,  if  arranged  by  the  Ubrary. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

"  Wayne  McMillen,  "The  Community  Survey,"  in  Leon  Camovsky  and  Lowell 
Martin,  The  Library  in  the  Community,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1944,  p.  213. 

^  Ralph  A.  Ulveling,  "The  Public  Library  in  the  Large  Community,"  ibid., 
p.  25. 
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and  centralization.**  Except  for  the  more  general  nature  of  its  ac- 
tivities, the  library  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  school,  church, 
hospital,  and  economic  agencies  serving  local  communities.  To  be 
efficient  it  must  have  a  specialized  professional  staff  and  must  possess 
offerings  wide  enough  to  supply  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people 
who  are  to  be  brought  within  its  influence.  To  have  these  facilities 
state  and  federal  support  are  often  required.  With  such  aid,  the  pos- 
sibility of  non-local  bureaucratic  control  and  direction  appears.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  librarian  in  a  rural  county  is  in  a  particularlv 
strategic  position  to  be  the  initiator  of  various  integrative  and  non- 
bureaucratic  activities.  The  librarian  is  not  usually  identified  with  any 
of  the  organizations  competing  for  prestige  and  support  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Both  within  the  small  library,  where  she  may  have  too  many  non- 
professional duties,  and  outside  in  her  public  relations  work,  the  ef- 
fective modern  librarian's  activities  are  functionally  diffuse,  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  field  of  medicine,  for  example.  The  librarian's 
activities  resemble  more  nearly  those  of  the  general  practitioner  than 
those  of  the  skilled  brain  specialist.  Thus,  the  modern  libraiy,  ff  it 
is  to  serve  the  rural  community  effectively,  has  many  facets  which 
may  be  described  in  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft  terms. ^ 

The  library  has  been  accused  of  being  conservative  and  tradi- 
tional,^°  a  charge  often  made  against  other  agencies  dealing  with  so- 
ciety's values.  Regardless  of  the  truth  of  this  accusation,  the  librar)' 
must  be  efficient  if  it  is  to  serve  the  people.  In  a  scientific  era,  it  can- 
not permit  emphasis  upon  the  past  to  the  exclusion  of  keeping  up 
with  the  present.  The  well-balanced  library  must  represent  a  "happ)' 
medium"  on  the  continua  described  in  Chapter  1  and  Appendix  A. 
It  stresses  tradition  but  welcomes  the  new;  it  has  a  place  for  emo- 
tion and  for  planned,  rational  design;  it  is  neither  completely  per- 
sonal nor  impersonal,  formal  nor  informal;  its  members  are  not  com- 
pletely free  to  do  as  they  might  choose  outside  the  system,  neither 
are  they  completely  bound.  Many  hope  that  modern  bureaucratiza- 

s  For  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  importance  of  retaining  the  useful  as- 
pects of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft,  termed  "informal"  by  tlie  writer,  see  Chan- 
cellor, op.  cit.,  pp.  201-205. 

3  See  Chapter  1  and  Appendix  A  for  a  discussion  of  various  continua  related 
to  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  contractual  Gesellschaft. 

10  John  Chancellor,  "A  Sketch  of  a  Library  Organized  for  Informal  Education," 
in  Chancellor,  op.  cit.,  pp.  227-270. 
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tion  and  centralization  will  not  prevent  the  library  from  performing 
its  role  of  service  to  all  people.  How  to  retain  a  friendly,  informal 
atmosphere  and  to  offer  efficient  service  at  the  same  time  is  a  key 
problem  of  all  modern  organizations. 

Although  most  people  would  like  to  bring  more  simplicity  into  the 
agencies  with  which  they  work,  more  effective  service  is  usually  at- 
tained by  changes  in  organization  which  permit  the  fulfillment  of 
local  requirements.  The  German  library  movement,  led  by  Walter 
Hofmann,^^  accomplished  a  reorganization  of  staff  as  well  as  of  the 
mechanical  procedures  of  library  service.  A  revolt  was  staged  against 
formal  indexing,  and  personnel  were  trained  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  people,  not  so  much  as  individuals  but  as  members  of  certain 
social  classes  and  groups.  As  members  of  such  groupings,  individuals 
possessed  special  interests,  and  therefore  "personalized"  service  was 
developed  through  the  requirement  that  each  borrower  call  for  and 
return  his  own  books.  Each  borrower  submitted  a  statement  con- 
cerning what  he  wanted  to  read.  Upon  returning  the  book,  he  made 
a  statement  to  indicate  how  well  his  interests  were  met.  This  record 
enabled  the  library  to  build  up  offerings  for  the  groups  served.^-  A 
new  type  of  cataloguing  was  also  instituted.  Books  were  catalogued 
by  sections  and  coded  so  that  the  librarian  could  quickly  find  those 
books  of  particular  interest.  Annotated  catalogues  for  certain  fields 
and  groups  were  thus  developed.  A  system  of  cards  and  codes  was 
developed  for  individual  borrowers  so  that  data  concerning  the  in- 
dividual's group  affiliations,  socio-economic  status,  and  other  details 
were  readily  available.  The  librarian  had  this  information  at  hand 
while  consulting  with  a  library  user.^^  Such  changes  serve  to  bring 

^^  Walter  Hofmann,  Die  Lectuere  der  Frau,  Leipzig:  Quelle  und  Meyer,  1931, 
p.  210.  Cited  in  Douglas  Waples  and  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  What  People  Want  to 
Read  About,  Chicago:  American  Library  Association  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1931,  pp.  38-39. 

12  See  the  following  works  by  Walter  Hofmann:  Vergangenheit,  Gegenivart, 
Zukunft  der  deutschen  Volkstumlichen  Biicherei,  Leipzig:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1928; 
Gestaltende  Volksbildung,  Sonderdruck  aus  dem  Archiv  fur  Erioachsenenbildung, 
Leipzig:  Deutsche  Zentralstelle,  1925;  Der  Weg  zum  Schrifttum,  in  Volk  und 
Geist,  edited  by  R.  Erdberg  and  Werner  Picht,  Berlin:  Verlag  der  Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft,  1924;  Die  Praxis  der  Volksbiicherei,  Leipzig:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1922;  and 
Der  Raum  der  Biicherei,  Leipzig:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1925.  Refer  also  to  Erwin 
Ackerknecht,  Biichereifragen,  Berhn:  Weidmann,  1924;  and  Joseph  Antz,  Fiih- 
rung  der  Jugend  zum  Schrifttum,  Paderborn:  Schoningh,  1927. 

13  See  a  similar  recommendation  for  American  librarians  by  Waples  and  Tyler, 
op.  cit..  Chapter  3. 
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aspects  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  into  the  bureaucratic  frame- 
work. 

RURAL  AREAS  ARE  DISADVANTAGED  IN 
LIBRARY  SERVICE  AND  READING  MATERIALS 

"The  rural  resident  in  America,"  according  to  Joeckel  and  Winslow, 
"has  been  the  forgotten  man  in  hbrary  service."^^  Over  half  of  the 
rural  population  is  without  public  library  service.  Of  the  3,051  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  661  have  no  public  library  of  any  sort;  three- 
fourths  of  these  counties  are  in  the  South. ^^  Only  804  of  the  counties 
have  the  advantage  of  county  or  regional  library  service.^^ 

The  Negro  population  of  the  southern  states  is  even  more  dis- 
advantaged than  the  white,  since  library  service  is  available  to  only 
25.2  percent  of  the  total  southern  Negro  population  as  compared 
with  56.4  percent  of  the  total  population.  Service  is  available  to  only 
7.7  percent  of  the  Negroes  living  in  rural  areas.  Even  among  urban 
Negroes,  only  59.0  percent  have  library  facilities. ^^ 

Figure  165  indicates  those  states  which  are  most  disadvantaged  in 
rural  library  service.  Although  there  is  a  high  correlation  between 
indices  of  economic  well-being  and  availability  of  public  library  serv- 
ice, there  are  so  many  exceptions  that  even  without  the  highest  in- 
comes, relatively  good  library  service  may  be  had.  For  areas  such 
as  those  shown  in  black  in  Figure  165,  we  have  the  following  ex- 
planation from  Wilson:  "Town  and  city  libraries  in  New  England, 
county  libraries  in  California,  New  Jersey,  and  Wyoming,  and  county 
and  township  libraries  in  Indiana,  most  of  which  serve  total  popula- 
tions, seem  largely  responsible  for  this  excellent  showing. "^^  Cali- 
fornia leads  all  the  states,  with  a  per  capita  circulation  of  9.14  vol- 
umes. No  state,  however,  reaches  the  American  Library  Association 
standard  of  10  volumes  per  capita. 

The  actual  public  library  usage  of  rural  as  contrasted  with  urban 
populations,  irrespective  of  class,  has  been  analyzed  in  only  a  few 
studies.  A  study  of  Charlotte,  Howell,  Paw  Paw,  and  Greenville  com- 

14  Op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

15  American  Library  Association,  Equal  Chance  Supplement,  Chicago:  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  1947,  pp.  26-31. 

16  Joeckel  and  Winslow,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

!'■  Joeckel  and  Winslow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19-20,  and  E.  A.  Gleason,  The  Southern 
Negro  and  the  Public  Library,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1941. 

18  Louis  R.  Wilson,  The  Geography  of  Reading,  Chicago:  American  Library 
Association  and  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1938,  p.  101. 
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munities  in  Michigan  revealed  that  26  percent  of  the  people  living 
in  the  towns  used  the  public  libraries  as  compared  with  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  the  surrounding  rural  areas, ^^  A  sample  of 


Fig.  165.  Percentage  of  rural  population  in  each  state  without  free  public 
Ubrary  service,  1941.  (Source:  Anderson  and  Gross,  Can  Iowa  Have  Better 
Public  Library  Service?,  p.  607.) 

families  in  Lenawee  County,  Michigan,  revealed  that  12  percent  of 
the  open-country  as  compared  with  17  percent  of  the  village  and 
town  population  used  the  public  library  facilities.-"  A  study  of  dem- 
onstration libraries  in  11  southern  counties  indicated  that  only  19 
percent  of  the  rural  as  compared  with  43  percent  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion owned  library  registration  cards.^^  A  survey  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  in  1948,  based  on  over  1,000  interviews  from  a  na- 
tional sample,  reported  that  21  percent  of  the  urban  population  used 


13  Eben  Mumford,  J.  F.  Thaden,  and  M.  C.  Spurway,  The  Standard  of  Liv- 
ing of  Farm  Families  in  Selected  Michigan  Communities,  East  Lansing:  Michigan 
AES  Special  Bulletin  287,  October  1937,  p.  24. 

20  Gus  Turbeville,  Reading  in  the  Rural  Community:  A  Social  Psychological 
Study  of  Reading  and  Library  Use  in  Lenawee  County,  Michigan,  1946-1947, 
Michigan  State  College,  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  Ph.D.  The- 
sis, 1948,  Chapter  6. 

"1  Louis  R.  Wilson  and  Edward  A.  Wright,  County  Library  Service  in  the 
South,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935. 
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public  libraries  as  compared  with  only  15  percent  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  use  of  libraries  is  a  socio-economic, 
class  phenomena.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  not  enough  fac- 
tual data  to  compare  reading  habits  of  rural  and  urban  areas  class 
by  class.  One  study  of  a  large  city  indicated  that  only  6  percent  of 
the  persons  over  21  years  of  age  were  registered  library  borrowers.^^ 
A  study  of  Lenawee  County,  Michigan,  based  upon  the  Master  Sam- 
ple,^^  indicated  that  13.6  percent  of  the  random  sample  of  Com  Belt 
famihes  had  at  least  one  registered  borrower,  whereas  38.0  percent 
of  the  leaders  of  formal  organizations  used  the  library.^*  Hodgson^^ 
found  that  where  county-wide  library  service  was  available  in  the 
areas  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  studied,  50.0  percent  of  the  leading 
families,  28.4  percent  of  the  rural-farm  families,  and  52.6  percent  of 
the  rural-nonfarm  families  used  library  books.  Corresponding  per- 
centages for  rural-farm  and  rural-nonfarm  families  in  these  two  Corn 
Belt  states  were  5.0  and  4.3.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  indicate 
how  his  sample  was  drawn.  Hodgson's  study  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  land  grant  colleges  had  placed  pamphlets  in  64.0  percent  of  the 
homes,  whereas  libraries  had  reached  only  28.4  percent  of  the  sample 
families.  He  gives  as  an  important  reason  the  greater  personal  con- 
tact of  the  county  agent  as  compared  with  the  librarian. 

If  rural  dwellers  had  their  own  private  libraries,  their  disadvan- 
taged position  with  reference  to  library  service  might  be  less  signifi- 
cant. Indications  are,  howerer,  that  rural  people  are  even  less  well 
supplied  with  useful  family-owned  books  than  urban  people.  The 
median  number  of  books  reported  for  town  and  urban  centers  by 
4,000  families  through  the  United  States  is  164.^®  In  this  study  3  per- 
cent reported  having  no  books  and  22  percent  reported  not  know- 
ing how  many  they  owned.  The  medians  for  upper-,  middle-,  and 


22  C.  B.  Joeckel  and  Leon  Carnovsky,  A  Metropolitan  Library  in  Action:  A 
Survey  of  the  Chicago  PuhUc  Library,  Chicago:  University  of  Cliicago  Press, 
1940,  p.  367. 

23  A.  J.  King  and  R.  J.  Jessen,  "The  Master  Sample  of  Agriculture,"  Journal 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  L,  No.  229,  1945,  pp.  38-56. 

2*  Turbeville,  op.  cit. 

25  James  G.  Hodgson,  The  Printed  Page  in  Rural  Homes,  bomid  manuscript, 
original  version  of  a  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of 
Chicago,  1944,  on  file  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Library. 

26  Henry  C.  Link  and  Harry  A.  Hopf,  People  and  Books,  New  York:  Book 
Manufacturers'  Institute,  1946,  pp.  103-104. 
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lower-income  groups  were  250,  126,  and  92,  respectively.  In  his  study 
of  families  in  rural  Illinois  and  Indiana,  Hodgson  found  an  average 
of  79.9  volumes  per  home,  but  only  73  percent  of  the  total  had 
books.  ^^  In  Livingston  County,  New  York,  Kirkpatrick  reported  an 
average  of  70  books  per  family  as  compared  with  an  average  of  63 
in  lowa."^  Much  of  the  material  on  rural  home  book  shelves  is  old 
and  probably  seldom  used.  Many  are  former  school  books. 

The  Committee  on  Postwar  Planning  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation suggests  that  libraries  must  have  annual  incomes  of 
$37,500  or  more  in  order  to  be  effective.  Some  50  million  people,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  live  in  rural  areas,  are  served  by  libraries 
having  smaller  incomes  than  this.  Most  rural  people  fall  into  the 
group  served  by  the  7,000  public  libraries  with  annual  incomes  of 
less  than  $37,500.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  35  million  people  with 
no  public  Hbraries  are  rural  residents. ^^  Although  this  committee 
recommends  that  the  standard  per  capita  income  of  libraries  should 
be  $1.50,  in  1946  the  District  of  Columbia  had  $1.24,  Massachusetts 
had  $1.21,  and  California  had  $1.17;  at  the  other  extreme  was  Mis- 
sissippi, with  only  $0.03.  In  28  states  the  per  capita  expenditure  was 
less  than  $0.50. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  established  the  following 
standards  of  adequacy  for  libraries: 

(1)  A  book  collection  of  three  volumes  per  capita  for  6,000  to  10,- 
000  people;  two  and  one-half  volumes  per  capita  for  10,000  to  35,000; 
two  volumes  per  capita  for  35,000  to  100,000;  and  one  and  three- 
fourths  to  one  volume  per  capita  for  larger  populations.  A  minimum 
stock  of  6,000  volumes  is  necessary  regardless  of  population. 

(2)  Of  the  population  15  years  of  age  and  over,  20  to  40  percent, 
and  of  the  population  5  through  14  years,  35  to  75  percent  should 
be  registered  borrowers. 

(3)  For  the  population  15  years  and  over,  10  volumes  per  capita 
and  for  the  population  5-14  years,  10  to  30  volumes  per  capita  should 
be  borrowed  each  year. 

(4)  Ordinarily  a  board  of  trustees  should  be  responsible  for  policy 
formation  of  the  library  but  the  administration  should  be  left  to  the 
librarian. 


27  Hodgson,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

-^  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Farmer's  Standard  of  Living,  New  York:   Century 
Co.,  1929,  p.  189. 

2^  Joeckel  and  Winslow,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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(5)  A  librarian  with  professional  training  and  ability,  who  together 
with  the  staff  should  be  certificated  under  state  law  as  to  minimum 
qualifications,  should  administer  the  library. ^° 

THE  ECOLOGY  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

In  our  discussions  of  other  social  systems  serving  rural  people,  we 
have  noted  a  drive  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  to  receive  support  from 
and  to  deliver  service  to  larger  service  areas.  In  library  service,  just 
as  in  education,  religious,  and  medical  services,  one  means  of  attain- 
ing larger  support  per  unit  (although  not  necessarily  larger  per  cap- 
ita) is  to  enlarge  the  area  a  given  library  serves. 

Various  plans  have  been  developed  for  regional  libraries.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  central  library  of  a  rural  area  having  some  25,000 
people  would  have  service  comparable  to  that  which  good  city  li- 
braries now  offer.  There  would  be  a  system  of  branches,  staffed  by 
skilled  librarians  supplied  with  adequate  materials  for  reading  and 
study.  These  branches  would  serve  as  community  centers  through- 
out the  area.  The  smaller  communities,  schools,  and  the  open-country 
areas  would  be  supplied  by  smaller  branches,  deposit  stations,  and 
bookmobiles.  To  any  of  these  smaller  outlets  the  offerings  of  the  cen- 
tral library  would  be  available  by  mail  or  delivery  service.  Small  and 
ineffective  libraries  would  find  their  resources  greatly  augmented. 
According  to  the  ideal,  local  interest  and  participation  would  be  en- 
listed to  a  maximum. 

To  attain  better  library  service  through  extending  the  system  to  a 
larger  area,  Joeckel  and  Winslow  recommend  the  following  policies 
and  procedures: 

The  independent  city  library  in  places  of  over  25,000  population  is 
an  eflficient  unit  which  will  continue  in  substantially  all  the  states.  But 
in  many  instances,  the  separate  city  library,  as  the  natural  center  for  its 
area,  should  extend  its  service  to  its  county  or  region. 


3°  American  Library  Association,  "Standards  and  Planning  for  Public  Librar- 
ies," undated.  Cited  by  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  American 
Book  Company,  1948,  pp.  424-425.  The  American  Library  Association  is  revising 
its  estimates  upward.  Based  upon  1947  costs,  it  is  estimated  that  $37,000  would 
be  required  for  a  population  of  not  more  than  25,000.  Martin's  study  in  1944 
concluded  that  a  population  of  50,000  with  an  income  of  about  $40,000  would 
be  needed  for  effective  service.  If  the  $40,000  were  equated  to  1947,  some  $60,- 
000  would  be  required.  See  Lowell  Martin,  "The  Optimum  Size  of  the  Public 
Library  Unit,"  in  C.  B.  Joeckel,  ed.,  Library  Extension:  Problems  and  Solutions, 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1946,  pp.  32-46. 
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The  county  library,  serving  all  or  part  of  a  county,  is  naturally  the 
primary  large  library  unit.  It  will  continue  to  be  used  in  all  regions  ex- 
cept New  England,  where  the  town,  rather  than  the  county,  is  the  im- 
portant governmental  unit.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  American  counties, 
however,  are  below  25,000  in  population,  and  should  be  combined  with 
still  larger  areas. 

Regional  libraries,  comprising  two  or  more  counties,  should  develop 
greatly  in  importance  in  many  states  in  which  counties  are  small  in 
population  or  low  in  tax-paying  ability.  Library  regions  should  usually 
be  organized  about  the  principal  trading  centers. 

Federated  groups  of  cooperating  libraries  are  a  possible  type  of  larger 
service  unit  which  should  be  successful  in  regions  like  New  England 
and  the  Middle  West,  in  which  there  are  numbers  of  well-established 
small  public  libraries.  These  cooperating  groups  will  be  informal  in 
structure,  but  their  services  should  be  carefully  coordinated  about  a 
natural  center  and  should  approximate  those  of  a  regional  library. 

State  library  services,  in  the  form  of  state  regional  districts  or  branches 
of  the  state  library  agency,  may  be  used  in  states  with  numerous  small 
libraries  or  in  very  sparsely  populated  areas.^^ 

InsuflBcient  research  has  been  done  on  the  various  types  of  larger 
library  plans  to  determine  how  best  to  arrange  the  centers,  branches, 
and  sub-branches.  However,  from  the  studies  available,  it  appears 
that  the  distance  a  user  lives  from  the  library  is  extremely  important 
in  determining  whether  and  to  what  extent  he  will  use  the  library. 

Table  39,  based  on  a  random  sample  of  families  in  Lenawee 
County,  Michigan,  indicates  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  library  users 
live  less  than  five  miles  from  the  library  branch.^-  Table  40  shows 
that  70.6  percent  of  the  children  and  64.1  percent  of  the  806  users 
live  within  a  mile  of  the  library  from  which  they  take  books.  This 
comprehensive  study  was  based  upon  data  from  six  counties  which 
were  classified  as  rural-urban,  six  as  rural-farm,  and  thirteen  as 
rural. ^^  Since  64  percent  of  the  users  lived  in  villages,  the  shorter 
distances  traveled  to  libraries  would  be  expected. 


^^  Joeckel  and  Winslow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  52—53. 

32  Edgar  A.  Schuler  and  Gus  Tiirbeville,  "The  Relation  of  Rural  Reading  and 
Library  Use  to  Some  Ecological  Factors,"  The  Library  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII, 
No.  3,  July  1948,  p.  175. 

23  Margaret  Murray  Wylie,  A  Survey  of  Michigan  County  Library  Users;  A 
Cooperative  Project,  Michigan  State  College,  Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology Master's  Thesis,  1948,  pp.  67-68. 


TABLE  39 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Library -Using  and  Non-Library -Using 

Families,  by  Distance  From  Nearest  Library  Agency, 

Lenawee  County,  Michigan 


Classification  of  Respondents 

To 

Distance  from 

Respondent's  Dwelling 

to  Nearest 

Users 

Nonusers 

tals 

Library  Agency 

Number 

Per- 
centage 

Number 

Per- 
centage 

Number 

Per- 
centage 

Less  than  3  miles 
3-4.9  miles 
5-6.9  miles 
7  miles  and  over 

10 
7 
5 
3 

21.3 

12.3 

8.1 

7.7 

37 
50 
57 
36 

78.7 
87.7 
91.9 
92.3 

47 
57 
62 
39 

100 
100 
100 
100 

Totals 

25 

12.2 

180 

87.8 

205 

100 

Source:  Schuler  and  Turbeville,  The  Relation  of  Rural  Reading  and  Library 
Use  to  Some  Ecological  Factors,  p.  175. 

TABLE  40 

Percentage  of  Michigan  County  Library  Users,  Classified  by 
Distance  from  the  Library  and  Age 


Percentage  by  Age 

Distance  ° 

Under  16 

Over  16 

Less  than  one-half  mile 

One  mile 

Two  miles 

Three  miles 

Four  miles 

Five  miles 

Six  miles 

Seven  miles 

Eight  miles 

Nine  miles 

Ten  miles  and  over 

No  information 

55.0 
15.6 
8.6 
6.2 
3.8 
2.9 
3.4 
1.4 
0.7 
0.2 
1.2 
1.0 

51.0 
13.1 
6.4 
5.7 
5.4 
5.7 
3.3 
1.0 
1.0 
0.5 
6.4 
0.5 

Total 
Number  of  cases 

100.0 
417 

100.0 
389 

°  Some  library  users  gave  number  of  blocks  and  some  gave  number  of  miles 
in  response  to  a  question  on  the  distance  of  their  home  from  the  library.  These 
have  been  combined  as  follows:  five  blocks  or  less  were  considered  one-half  mile; 
six  blocks  or  over  were  considered  one  mile. 

Source:  Wiley,  A  Survey  of  Michigan  County  Library  Users,  p.  68. 
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In  a  study  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Chandler  and  Croteau^^  found 
that  60  percent  of  all  registrants  lived  within  one  mile  of  the  nearest 
branch  library,  80  percent  within  four  miles,  and  89  percent  within 
six  miles.  These  figures  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  reported  by 
Wiley's  statewide  study  in  Michigan.  Chandler  and  Croteau  found 
that  65  percent  of  all  the  books  loaned  are  borrowed  by  registrants 
living  within  one  mile  of  the  library;  85  percent  by  those  living 
within  four  miles.  The  decline  was  sharpest  between  the  five  and 
seven  mile  mark.  In  Des  Moines,  the  population  of  which  is  quite 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  city,  40  percent  of  the  users  of  a 
library  live  within  one-half  mile  of  the  library  and  60  percent  live 
within  a  mile.^^  These  findings  would  seem  to  show  that  availability 
of  books  or  the  nearness  to  the  library  is  extremely  important  in  both 
country  and  city.  It  would  appear  that  no  matter  how  large  the  re- 
gional arrangement  for  rural  areas,  books  must  be  readily  available 
through  bookmobile,  branches,  sub-branches,  or  other  means  near 
at  hand. 

Figure  166  indicates  the  library-use  pattern  in  the  Master  Sample 
segments^®  in  Lenawee  County,  Michigan.  The  Adrian  library,  lo- 
cated in  a  city  of  14,000,  obviously  has  greater  pulling  power  than 
the  five  branch  libraries,  the  four  book  collections  of  the  county  li- 
brary system,  or  the  two  independent  local  public  libraries.  As  a  part 
of  this  study,  a  "pulling  power"  index  was  constructed.  This  was  done 
by  dividing  the  number  of  library  users  falling  within  three  distance 
categories  (three,  five,  and  seven  miles)  by  the  three  trade-center 
size  categories  (over  2,500,  1,000-2,500,  and  under  1,000). ^'^  The  in- 
dices computed  show  that  size  of  center  is  positively  related  and  dis- 
tance negatively  related  to  the  pulling  power  of  a  library.  These 
findings  suggest  the  necessity  for  regional  libraries  to  be  located  in 
the  larger  rural  centers,  with  branches  at  frequent  intervals  in  the 
trade  centers. 


34  H.  B.  Chandler  and  J.  T.  Croteau,  A  Regional  Library  and  its  Readers,  New 
York:  American  Library  Association,  1940. 

35  C.  Arnold  Anderson  and  Neal  C.  Gross,  Can  Iowa  Have  Better  Public  Li- 
brary Service?  Ames:  Iowa  State  College  AES  Bulletin  P50,  January  1943,  p. 
618. 

36  For  all  counties  of  the  nation,  segments  such  as  these  were  drawn  by  random 
numbers  to  provide  a  basis  of  investigation,  now  known  as  the  Master  Sample. 
See  King  and  Jessen,  op.  cit. 

3'^  Schuler  and  Turbeville,  op.  cit. 
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All  the  evidence  indicates  that  library  facilities  should  be  brought 
at  least  within  a  few  miles  of  the  people  for  maximum  usage.  The 
library  use  pattern  is  essentially  different  from  the  medical  needs  pat- 


NON  BOOK  USER 


Fig.  166.  Location  of  library  agencies  in  Lenawee  County,  Michigan,  1946—47. 
(Source:  Schuler  and  Turbeville,  The  Relation  of  Rural  Reading  and  Library  Use 
to  Some  Ecological  Factors,  p.  177.) 

tern,  perhaps  because  the  American  public  is  less  conscious  of  a  need 
for  the  recreation,  knowledge,  and  stimulation  afforded  by  library 
systems.  Until  and  possibly  even  after  people  form  habits  of  using 
books,  library  service  centers  must  be  closer  than  the  nearest  health 
centers. 

Problems  of  Integrated  Service  for  Rural  Regions.  The  trade- 
center  community  is  the  basic  element  into  which  proposed  regional 
plans  must  be  integrated.  As  Joeckel  states:  "The  use  of  the  trading 
area  as  a  library  unit  may  be  defended  on  several  grounds.  Although 
rather  large  in  size,  .  .  .  distances  to  the  central  city  are  not  as  a  rule 
excessive  when  measured  in  time.  The  principal  city  of  the  area  is 
the  center  of  business  activity  of  all  kinds;  it  is  also  the  transportation 
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center  for  the  region,  convenient  for  those  who  may  wish  to  use  the 
central  hbrary  in  person  and  equally  convenient  for  the  distribution 
of  library  materials  to  outlying  points.  The  area  as  a  whole  possesses 
a  high  degree  of  social  and  economic  unity,  and  the  central  city  is 
the  natural  focus  for  the  people  of  the  region  and  as  such  is  an  ideal 
location  for  the  central  library.  In  short,  the  trade  area  appears  to  be 
the  most  natural  and  useful  human  grouping  of  people  in  a  unit  of 
reasonable  size  which  has  as  yet  been  determined."^^ 

The  significance  of  the  region  is  also  recognized.  Again,  to  quote 
Joeckel:  "The  possibility  of  capitalizing  this  regional  patriotism  for 
the  library,  and  of  making  it  the  motive  for  the  building-up  of  a  book 
collection  particularly  suited  to  the  region  and  its  people,  is  another 
argument  for  the  regional  library."^'^ 

In  view  of  the  general  similarity  of  the  approach  of  library  and 
school  reorganization,  many  believe  the  library  and  school  systems 
should  be  united.  However,  professional  librarians  often  fear  that  the 
educational  officials  would  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  making 
the  library  and  its  branches  available  to  all  the  people.  A  New  York 
study  shows  that  students  use  school  libraries  most  frequently,  where- 
as teachers  patronize  personal  and  public  libraries  most  often.  Parents 
make  greatest  use  of  personal  libraries,  friend's  libraries,  and  public 
libraries.  These  facts  indicate  the  variations  shown  by  clients  served 
by  the  various  libraries."*^  The  data  on  book  availability  indicate  that 
if  books  are  to  be  read  by  out-of -school  readers,  they  must  be  made 
available  in  more  accessible  places  than  most  school  buildings.  Ag- 
gressive programs  must  also  be  developed  to  bring  about  their  use. 
Since  librarians  and  educators  are  professionals  with  different  train- 
ings and  specialties,  the  wisdom  of  such  a  merger  seems  dubious. 
Joeckel  states  the  librarian's  point  of  view  as  follows:  "In  general, 
this  union  is  so  foreign  to  the  whole  history  and  tradition  of  the  library 
movement  that  its  consummation  on  a  large  scale  seems  unlikely."*^ 

In  developing  regional  plans  for  rural  libraries,  all  the  problems 
encountered  in  governmental  or  school  consolidation  arise.  The  of- 
ficials of  established  units  do  not  wish  to  jeopardize  their  positions  by 


3^  C.  B.  Joeckel,  The  Government  of  the  American  Public  Library,  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935,  pp.  318-319. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  319. 

*°  Douglas  Waples  and  Leon  Carnovsky,  Libraries  and  Readers  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1939,  p.  104. 

*i  Joeckel,  op.  cit.,  p.  350. 
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afEliating  with  a  larger  unit.  Many  other  objections  are  also  raised. 
The  general  practice  followed  outside  the  New  England  states  of 
dividing  the  incorporated  towns  and  cities  from  the  countryside  has 
always  produced  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  public  services. 
It  also  produces  a  complicated  network  of  overlapping  governmental 
units. 

The  various  units  of  library  service  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area,  Figure  167,  offer  an  example  of  the  complications  resulting 
from  the  functioning  of  various  uncoordinated  units.  As  Joeckel^-  has 
indicated,  a  person  living  in  the  village  of  Ecorse  (point  no.  1  on  the 
map),  received  library  service  from  the  branch  of  the  Wayne  County 
library.  This  library  is  supported  by  an  appropriation  from  the  general 
funds  of  Wayne  County.  In  case  this  family  were  to  move  one  or  two 
miles  north  to  the  city  of  River  Rouge  (point  no.  2  on  the  map),  it 
would  be  served  by  the  school  and  public  library  of  the  River  Rouge 
school  districts,  supported  from  the  general  funds  of  the  school  dis- 
trict. Another  short  move  to  the  north  would  place  the  family  within 
the  city  limits  of  Detroit,  making  the  resources  of  the  Detroit  library 
system  available.  There  it  would  be  served  by  the  Campbell  branch 
of  the  Detroit  Public  Library,  which  is  supported  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  city.  A  resident  in  the  south  corner  of 
Royal  Oak  Township,  in  Oakland  County  just  north  of  Detroit  (point 
no.  3  on  the  map),  receives  no  library  service  whatever.  If  he  lived  a 
short  distance  south,  he  could  use  the  Detroit  Public  Library  system. 
Living  a  few  feet  to  the  west  would  entitle  him  to  use  the  Ferndale 
Public  Library,  and  a  move  of  one  and  one-half  miles  to  the  east 
would  bring  him  into  Macomb  County,  where  he  would  still  be  with- 
out library  service.  In  the  Detroit  region  the  school  libraries  are 
largely,  although  not  entirely,  separately  administered.  In  Wayne 
County,  the  county  library  cooperates  with  all  the  schools,  but  in 
general  the  important  schools  throughout  the  area  have  their  own 
school  libraries. 

The  library  region  near  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  a  good  example  of 
the  disadvantaged  position  of  the  rural  areas.  The  outlying  rm-al  areas 
are  practically  without  service.  Of  the  21  outlying  incorporated 
places,  public  library  service  is  given  in  only  thi-ee  centers.  University 

*2  Ibid.,  pp.  283-287,  and  Loleta  D.  Fyan,  "Trends  in  Government  that  Affect 
County  and  Regional  Libraries,"  Bulletin  of  the  A7nerican  Library  Association, 
Vol.  XXVII,  No.  13,  December  1933,  pp.  693-699. 
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Fig.  167.  Public  libraries  of  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area.  Note  how  the  various 
library  agencies  are  intermingled.  (Source:  Joeckel,  The  Government  of  the  American 
Public  Library,  p.  285.) 
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City,  a  center  of  25,000  inhabitants,  had  no  Hbrary  and  reHed  upon 
the  St.  Louis  PubHc  Library  service  until  1932  because  no  non-resi- 
dent fees  were  charged.  Non-resident  borrowers  who  hved  in  units 
which  did  not  require  that  they  and  other  residents  support  any  h- 
brary  increased  to  15,000.  This  number  fell  to  2,000  when  a  $2.00 
non-resident  fee  was  imposed  by  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library.*^  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  have  similar  difficulties.  The 
separate  taxing  and  governmental  units  of  rural  and  incorporated 
areas  creates  difficulties  in  service  of  all  kinds,  including  library  serv- 
ice. This  is  tiTie  whether  small  or  large  units  are  considered.  In  the 
smaller  units,  such  as  the  New  England  town,  in  which  urban,  semi- 
urban,  and  rural  areas  are  included,  many  of  the  difficulties  are 
avoided.** 

Indiana,  a  state  that  relies  on  township  government,  has  developed 
a  successful  method  of  combining  urban  and  rural  areas  through  a 

law  peiTTiitting  townships  to  join 
with  libraries  in  neighboring 
cities.  The  rural  township  votes 
a  library  tax  of  about  half  the 
city  rate  and  is  given  represen- 
tation on  the  managing  board. 
How  this  is  accomplished  is  in- 
dicated by  Figure  168.  The  Gary 
Public  Library,  for  example, 
services  several  neighboring 
townships  as  well  as  one  town- 
ship which  is  outside  the  county 
in  which  Gary  is  located. 

Small  units  such  as  townships, 
of  course,  can  retard  the  devel- 
opment of  effective  service  if 
each  attempts  to  furnish  its  own 
service.  In  fact,  in  most  parts  of 
the  countrv,  the  county  is  too 
weak  economically,*^  and  has 
too  few  people  to  furnish  satis- 
factory   library    service.    Two- 
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Fig.  168.  Public  libraries  of  Lake 
County,  Indiana.  Note  that  the  Gary 
Pubhc  Library  extends  service  to  town- 
ships nearby,  some  of  which  are  not 
contiguous.  (Source:  Joeckel,  The 
Government  of  the  American  Public 
Library,  p.  290.) 


'  Joeckel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  287-289. 
^  Ibid.,  pp.  289-291. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  343. 
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thirds  of  the  counties  of  the  nation  have  less  than  25,000  people, 
the  number  recommended  as  a  minimum  for  a  separate  library/*'  The 
average  area  of  a  Georgia  county  is  365  square  miles,  less  than  a 
seventh  the  size  of  an  average  California  county,  where  the  county 
plan  has  been  successful.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  two-fifths  of 
the  Georgia  counties  have  less  than  10,000  population  and  three-fifths 
have  no  towns  of  2,500  people.  In  Tennessee  the  average  county  is 
somewhat  larger,  but  60  percent  of  the  county  is  rural.  Once  a  county 
system  is  fastened  on  an  area  of  insufficient  tax  base  and  population  it 
is  difficult  to  change.  Professional  librarians  feel  that  the  very  fact 
that  libraries  are  relatively  undeveloped  in  the  southern  region  is 
fortunate.*^ 

The  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  great  plains,  the  Great  Lakes  Cut- 
over  Area,  and  other  regions  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  areas  for 
which  to  plan  library  service.  Since  library  service  must  depend  upon 
availability  and  proximity,  and  since  bookmobiles  and  well-equipped 
branches  are  relatively  expensive  to  maintain  in  sparsely  settled  areas, 
it  is  doubtful  if  service  can  be  provided  to  them  without  subsidization. 

SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION  AS  RELATED 
TO  LIBRARY  USE 

A  Social  Science  Research  Council  investigation  indicates  that  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  adult  population  of  the  nation  reads  one  or 
more  books  a  month,  and  of  the  books  read,  the  public  library  fur- 
nishes only  about  one-fourth.  Only  one  in  ten  adults  and  one  in  three 
children  use  the  public  library  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  month.  How- 
ever, library  users  make  more  use  of  other  media  of  information,  ex- 
cept for  the  radio.  Furthermore,  the  adult  users,  on  the  average,  hold 
more  important  positions  in  the  social,  economic,  and  political  struc- 
ture than  do  non-users.*^ 

Another  recent  study  of  reading  reveals  that  about  70  percent  of 
all  books  are  read  by  21  percent  of  the  population,  and  about  94  per- 
cent of  all  books  are  read  by  50  percent  of  the  population.*^  Others 
report  that  10  percent  of  the  population  read  63  percent  of  the 

*^  Joeckel  and  Winslow,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

^"^  Joeckel,  op.  cit.,  p.  294. 

4s  The  Public  Library  and  the  People,  op.  cit.  This  survey  revealed  that  dur- 
ing the  year  preceding  the  1948  survey,  48  percent  of  the  population  had  read 
no  books,  18  percent  1  to  4,  16  percent  5  to  14,  9  percent  15  to  49,  7  percent 
50  books  and  over.  For  2  percent  there  was  no  answer. 

*°  Link  and  Hopf,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 
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books. '^^  In  a  study  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Waples  found 
that  10  percent  of  the  registered  borrowers  were  responsible  for  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  the  books  borrowed.  Fifty  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered borrowers  drew  no  more  than  1.7  to  5.6  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  books  circulated. ^^ 

Who  are  the  few  who  use  the  library?  A  random  sample  of  families 
in  Lenawee  County,  Michigan,  indicates  that  library  users  in  general 
are  of  higher  educational  and  occupational  status  than  non-users. 
This  study  further  proves  that  those  in  the  higher  social  class  use  the 
library  much  more  than  others.  Leaders  of  the  various  social  and 
economic  organizations  in  the  county  were  compared  with  those  in 
the  random  sample.  As  would  be  expected,  the  leaders  were  much 
more  given  to  reading  and  using  the  library  facilities  than  those  in 
the  random  sample. 

That  middle-class  people  in  professional  and  service  positions  use 
the  library  far  in  excess  of  their  representation  in  the  population  is 
shown  in  Table  41.  The  Michigan  findings  are  supported  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  survey  of  library  usage.  In  this  study,  30 
percent  of  the  professional,  managerial,  and  white-collar  workers  had 
family  members  who  used  the  public  library;  the  percentages  for 
workers  (skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled)  and  farmers  were  12  and 
13  percent,  respectively.  The  relatively  low  participation  rate  of 
farmers  makes  them  resemble  the  groups  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
socio-economic  scale. ^^ 

As  with  Kinsey's®^  data,  the  important  differences  occur  between 
those  who  have  high-school  educations  and  those  who  do  not.  Al- 
though we  would  not  accept  Kinsey's  claim  that  education  is  the  best 
indication  of  class  status,  it  is  more  closely  related  to  reading  habits 
than  are  other  criteria  studied.^*  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 


so  Grace  W.  Gilman,  "The  Community  Role  of  the  Public  Library  in  Middle- 
town  and  Suburbia,"  in  Carnovsky  and  Martin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  90-97. 

51  Douglas  Waples,  Print,  Radio,  and  Film  in  a  Democracy,  Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1942,  p.  171. 

52  The  Public  Library  and  the  People,  op.  cit. 

53  Alfred  C.  Kinsey  et  ah.  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male,  Philadelphia: 
W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1948,  p.  330. 

54  One  study  of  reader  interest  reports  that  "of  the  conditions  affecting  group 
reading  interest  in  different  degrees,  sex  has  most  effect,  amount  of  schoohng 
next,  occupation  next,  and  in  order  of  decreasing  importance,  geographical  or 
regional  environment,  age,  size  of  community,  and  time  spent  in  reading."  Waples 
and  Tyler,  op.  cit..  Chapter  6  and  pp.  193-194. 
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fact  that  a  large  portion  of  one's  education  comes  through  reading. 
Link  and  Hopf  report  that  "education  is  a  much  more  important 
factor  influencing  the  readership  of  books  than  income  level."^^  Many 


TABLE  41 


Percentage  Distribution  of  389  County  Library  Branch  Users  Aged 

Sixteen  and  Over,  1946,  and  Comparable  State  Population,  1940, 

Classified  by  Occupation 


Percentage  Distribution" 

Occupations 

Michigan 

Total 

Rural- 
Nonfarm 

Rural- 
Farm 

Library 

Users 

Professional  and  semi-professional 

Clerical  and  business 

Farm  operators 

Farm  laborers 

Craftsmen 

Non-farm  laborers 

Service  workers  (except  domestic) 

Other 

No  information 

7.2 
24.6 
7.9 
3.6 
38.4 
6.8 
7.3 
3.3 
0.9 

8.1 

24.1 

1.1 

2.2 
43.6 
9.3 
6.7 
3.7 
1.2 

2.2 

5.1 

48.9 

20.4 

14.3 

4.3 

1.5 

2.3 

1.0 

15.4 
9.5 
3.1 
1.5 
5.1 
1.5 

13.1 
6.7 

44.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

"  Proportions  in  the  case  of  Michigan's  population  apply  to  persons  14  years 
old  and  over;  in  the  case  of  library  users  to  persons  16  years  old  and  over. 

Source:  Wiley,  A  Survey  of  Michigan  County  Library  Users,  p.  66. 


studies,  including  that  <Jf 'Link  and  Hopf,  reveal  that  education  is  far 
more  important  than  age,  size  of  city,  sex,  or  religious  background. 
Although  the  study  included  4,000  interviews  in  166  cities  and  towns 
of  various  sizes,  it  does  not  compare  places  under  2,500  with  larger 
places.  Apparently,  there  were  few  major  differences.  The  similarity 
in  readership  on  the  part  of  those  similarly  educated  and  with  similar 
levels  of  living  is  striking  for  communities  of  all  sizes.  Waples  and 


55  Link  and  Hopf,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
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Tyler  found  only  slight  difference  in  the  reading  interests  of  college 
students  reared  in  the  country  and  those  reared  in  the  city.^^ 

One  of  the  few  collections  of  data  concerning  the  time  farm  families 
spend  reading  is  that  of  owners  and  tenants  in  North  Carolina.  Since 
the  average  grade  of  schooling  was  under  six  years,  this  rural  sample 
could  be  expected  to  behave  as  lower-level  families  in  their  reading 
habits.  Nevertheless,  educational  status  was  much  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  number  of  magazines  and  newspapers  subscribed  to,  the 
time  spent  reading,  and  the  amount  spent  for  reading  materials  than 
was  income.^^  The  correlation  coefficients  of  .36  it  .03  and  .40  ±  .03 
express  the  relationship  between  years  of  schooling  and  number  of 
magazines  subscribed  to  for  owner  husbands  and  owner  wives.  For 
tenant  husbands  and  wives  the  comparable  coeflBcients  are  .18  ±:  .04 
and  .30  ±  04.  Hogdson^^  found  that  the  average  foiTnal  education  of 
154  farm  family  members  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  the  number  of 
periodicals  received,  books  in  the  home,  pamphlets  secured,  and  land 
grant  publications  received,  were  described  by  the  following  cor- 
relation coefficients:  +  .42,  +  .42,  +  .19,  and  +  .38. 

WARNER'S  SIX-FOLD  CLASS  STRUCTURE  AND 
READING  BEHAVIOR 

The  six -fold  class  structure  as  developed  by  Warner  and  his  fol- 
lowers is  described  in  Chapter  10.  Although  Yankee  City  cannot  be 
used  to  represent  rural  areas,  Warner  and  Lunt's  findings  in  regard 
to  public  library  usage  are  significant,  especially  if  the  well-to-do 
farm  people  are  tending  to  acquire  the  attributes  of  the  urban  middle 
class.  In  this  study  of  library  usage,  books  on  courtship  and  family, 
detective,  and  adventure  stories  comprised  more  than  half  of  tlie 
books  read.  The  following  quotation  describes  the  type  of  books  read 


5^  Waples  and  Tyler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  141-146.  Link  and  Hopf  show  a  close  re- 
lationship between  book  reading  and  educational  level.  Nine  percent  of  their 
grade-school  sample  reported  reading  a  book  yesterday.  Comparable  percentages 
for  those  with  high  school  and  college  educations  were  20  and  34,  respectively. 
Op.  cit.,  p.  114.  A  Similar  difference  is  revealed  in  the  proportions  o\^Tiing  book- 
cases. While  61  percent  of  the  grade  school  sample  reported  ha\'ing  no  book- 
case, 35  percent  of  the  high  school  and  12  percent  of  the  college  sample  reported 
this  lack.  Op.  cit,  pp.  102-103. 

^'^  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  Col- 
lege Book  Store,  1945,  pp.  238-239.  Indices  are  based  upon  311  white  owner 
and  256  white  tenant  families  in  Wake  County,  Nortli  Carolina. 

58  Hodgson,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 
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by  the  various  classes  in  the  Massachusetts  town  of  approximately 
17,000  people: 

The  members  of  the  upper-upper  class  evinced  more  than  an  average 
interest  in  books  which  were  concerned  with  science  and  with  biogra- 
phy and  history;  they  were  also  interested  more  than  the  average  in 
detective  stories,  farce  and  humor,  and  books  in  which  the  predominant 
interest  was  patriotism  and  warfare.  The  lower-upper  class  had  an 
above-average  reading  preference  for  books  in  which  the  dominant  in- 
terest was  man's  struggle  against  fate.  They  were  also  interested  in 
books  where  warfare  was  the  predominant  theme,  and  in  books  of 
biography  and  history.  The  upper-middle-class  readers  had  an  above 
average  interest  in  books  on  social  techniques,  courtship  and  the  family, 
and  warfare.  The  lower-middle  class  showed  a  strong  preference  for 
books  on  courtship  and  the  family.  The  upper-lower  class  were  inter- 
ested in  children's  books  and  those  of  farce  and  humor,  while  the  lower- 
lower  had  an  interest  above  the  average  in  children's  books,  adventure 
and  detective  stories,  farce  and  humor,  and  man's  struggle  against  fate.^'' 

In  estimating  library  needs  as  reflected  by  such  class  interests,  one 
must  remember  that  the  proportions  of  the  total  population  in  the 
different  classes  vary  from  one  community  to  another.  Thus,  the 
upper-upper  constitutes  only  1.44  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  Yankee  City.  Corresponding  percentages  for  other  classes  are: 
lower-upper,  1.56;  upper-middle,  10.22;  lower-middle,  28.12;  upper- 
lower,  32.60;  and  lower-lower,  25.22.*^°  The  authors  explain  that  the 
two  upper  classes  are  poorly  represented  in  their  use  of  the  library 
because  they  maintain  libraries  at  home. 

Almost  twice  as  large  a  proportion  read  magazines  as  read  books. 
How  is  this  to  be  explained?  Warner  and  Lunt  state  that  "Class  has  a 
decided  effect  upon  magazine  reading  in  Yankee  City."®^  Table  42 
indicates  the  ranks  of  the  magazines  subscribed  to  in  rural  areas  of  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Michigan,  and  the  various  classes  in  Yankee  City.  One 
would  not  expect  to  find  rural  magazines  of  great  interest  to  urban 
residents.  In  Yankee  City,  the  Country  Gentleman,  however,  is  sub- 
scribed to  by  upper-upper,  lower-upper,  upper-middle,  lower-mid- 
dle, upper-lower,  and  lower-lower  in  the  following  proportions :  2,  4, 
32,  39,  20,  and  3.  In  comparison,  22  percent  of  the  Corn  Belt  farmers 

^9  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern  Com- 
munity, New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1941,  p.  380. 

6°  Ibid.,  p.  80.  Those  of  unknown  class  accounted  for  .85  percent. 
61  Ibid.,  p.  380. 
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subscribed.  Only  4  percent  of  the  total  population  of  Yankee  City 
subscribed  to  the  Country  Gentleman  as  compared  with  8  percent 
to  Needlecraft,  the  most  popular  magazine.  Studies  of  rural  and  farm 
samples  reveal  much  more  frequent  subscriptions  to  farm  journals 
of  various  types.  Magazines  such  as  the  Woman's  Hom,e  Companion 
have  about  the  same  acceptance  in  rural  and  urban  groups  for  which 
data  are  available.  There  are  numerous  regional  magazines  of  con- 
siderable popularity. 

Turbeville  found  that.  12.5  percent  of  the  women  and  18.3  percent 
of  the  men  in  the  Lenawee  County  sample  reported  farm  magazines 
as  their  favorite  magazines.  Among  women  only  those  magazines 
especially  designed  for  women  and  those  dealing  with  the  home  were 
more  popular  than  farm  magazines.  Farm  magazines  were  most  popu- 
lar among  the  men.  The  men  included  in  the  leadership  sample  Hsted 
farm  magazines  most  often  as  their  favorite  type  while  the  women  in 
the  leadership  sample  rated  women's  and  home  magazines,  digest 
magazines,  and  religious  magazines  above  those  classed  as  farm 
magazines. 

CLIQUES,  A  BASIS  OF  THE  CLASS  STRUCTURE, 
ALSO  IMPORTANT  IN  READING  SELECTIONS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  asked  "What  made  you  want  to 
read  this  book?"  (i.e.,  the  last  book  read),  Link  and  Hopf  found  that 
199  out  of  615  persons  stated  that  it  was  recommended  by  a  friend 
and  80  that  it  was  recommended  by  a  family  member.^^  Again,  we  find 
basis  for  emphasizing  the  importance  of  those  relationships  which  are 
of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  type.  The  importance  of  these  channels 
in  book  readership  is  emphasized  in  Tables  43  and  44.  Table  43 
demonstrates  that  by  far  the  most  important  sources  of  books  read  by 
all  income  classes  are  those  borrowed  and  those  purchased.  Table 
44,  which  indicates  the  source  of  borrowed  books,  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  family  members  and  friends.  The  public  library  in 
the  towns  and  cities  studied  by  Link  and  Hopf  supplies  37  percent  of 
the  borrowed  books,  which  are  also  circulated  among  family  members 
and  friends.  Unfortunately,  Link  and  Hopf  do  not  furnish  compari- 
sons for  various-sized  centers.  Knowing  that  rural  people  often 
borrow  from  friends  and  relatives,  we  find  no  reason  for  believing  that 


62  Link  and  Hopf,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 
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these  informal  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  relationships  are  less  im- 
portant in  the  rural  part  of  the  country.^^ 

TABLE  43 

Sources  of  Books  Read,  Classified  by  Income  Status  of  Respondents 


Source  of  Books 

Percentage  by  Income  Status 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 

Borrowed 
Bought 
Gift 
Don't  know 

53 
33 
13 

1 

59 

31 

9 

1 

57 

29 

11 

3 

Total 
Total  Number  of  Active  Readers 

100 

770 

100 
782 

100 
430 

Source:  Link  and  Hopf,  People  and  Books,  p.  77. 

TABLE  44 
Where  Books  Were  Borrowed,  Classified  by  Sex  of  Respondents 


Source  of  Books 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Family  member  or  friend 
Public  library 
Private  rental  library 
Don't  know 

183 

165 

30 

3 

48 

43 

8 

1 

397 

244 

94 

3 

54 
33 

13 

* 

580 

409 

124 

6 

51 
37 
11 

1 

Total  borrowers 

381 

100 

738 

100 

1,119 

100 

*  Less  than  .5%. 

Source:   Link  and  Ilopf,  People  and  Books,  p.  83. 


63  In  his  study  of  readership  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  Hodgson  found  42.9  per- 
cent of  the  farm  famiUes  and  56.2  percent  of  the  non-farm  families  had  bor- 
rowed books.  Of  the  borrowers,  9.1  percent  of  the  farm  families  and  15.9  per- 
cent of  the  non-farm  families  borrowed  from  friends.  Of  course,  those  who 
borrowed  from  public  libraries  (37.9  and  52.4  percent,  respectively),  from  school 
libraries  (59.1  and  48.8  percent,  respectively),  and  from  tlie  state  hbrary  by  mail 
or  otherwise  (9.1  and  2.4  percent,  respectively)  also  frequently  loaned  tlaeir  book^ 
to  one  another.  Hodgson,  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 
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The  Social  Science  Research  Council  survey^*  reported  that  25 
percent  of  the  adult  book  users  got  their  books  from  public  libraries, 
20  percent  from  friends,  35  percent  from  purchase  and  home  libraries, 
about  8  percent  from  rental  libraries,  and  about  10  percent  from  other 
sources.  The  respective  percentages  for  children  are  25,  40,  5,  20,  2, 
and  8.  This  evidence  again  points  to  the  importance  of  friendship 
patterns,  a  very  important  aspect  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft.  In 
all  studies,  more  women  than  men  are  reported  as  having  received 
books  from  friends.®^ 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 
CLASS  POSITION  AND  READING  BEHAVIOR 

Regardless  of  the  criteria  used  in  indicating  stratification  of  a  given 
community,  the  bulk  of  the  reading  will  be  limited  to  a  few  strata. 
Only  rarely  will  the  masses  be  involved  substantially  in  the  use  and 
support  of  the  library.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
ideal  in  America,  however,  that  the  original  purpose  of  establishing 
libraries  as  a  luxury  for  the  upper  classes  has  little  place  among  profes- 
sional librarians.  The  boards  of  trustees  of  the  original  social  and  pro- 
prietary libraries  read  like  a  combined  Blue  Book  and  Who's  Who. 
We  need  not  belabor  the  point  that  the  readership,  use,  support,  and 
direction  of  the  library  were  class-structured.*'*'  Today,  as  Reals  points 
out,  "Every  public  librarian  aspires  to  reach  his  entire  community."^^ 
This  aspiration  should  not  stand  in  the  librarian's  way  in  using  clique, 


^*  The  Public  Library  and  the  People,  op.  cit. 

65  Lamar  Johnson,  "Adult  Reading  Interests  as  Related  to  Sex  and  Marital 
Status,"  School  Review,  Vol.  XL,  January  1932,  pp.  33^3.  From  900  interviews 
with  men  and  women  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  during  1929,  Johnson  found  that 
21  percent  of  the  men  and  27  percent  of  the  women  had  obtained  books  from 
friends.  From  1,600  interviews  in  Los  Angeles,  it  was  found  that  17  percent  of 
the  men  and  21  percent  of  the  women  obtained  books  from  friends.  (Field  and 
Peacock  Associates,  A  Library  Survey  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  mimeographed, 
1948.)  From  2,114  interviews  in  17  large  cities  with  persons  over  21  years  of 
age,  it  was  learned  that  20  percent  of  the  men  and  25  percent  of  the  women 
obtained  books  from  friends.  In  general,  women  buy  and  borrow  more  books 
than  men.  (National  Opinion  Research  Center,  What  .  .  .  Where  .  .  .  Why 
.  .  .  Do  People  Read?  Highlights  of  a  survey  made  for  the  American  Library 
Association  and  17  Cooperating  City  Libraries,  Report  No.  28,  Denver:  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  1946.) 

66  Joeckel,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

6''  Ralph  A.  Reals,  "Implications  of  Communications  Research  for  the  Public 
Library,"  in  Waples,  op  cit.,  p.  171. 
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congeniality,  and  prestige  groupings  through  which  to  sell  her  pro- 
gram. Since  library  usage  depends  upon  education,  itself  class-struc- 
tured, and  since  relatively  few  use  the  library,  the  rural  librarian  must 
know  the  power  and  class  structure  of  the  community  not  only  to 
keep  her  offerings  in  line  with  need  but  also  to  gain  support  for  the 
library  itself.  A  quotation  from  a  professional  librarian  perhaps  will 
place  these  remarks  in  proper  context:  "I  asked  a  doctor  in  my  com- 
munity, a  man  whose  opinion  I  value,  what  was  the  role  of  the  library 
in  our  town.  He  looked  at  me  in  amazement  at  so  elementary  a  ques- 
tion and  replied,  'The  role  of  the  library  is  to  help  the  middle  class  to 
keep  intellectually  solvent.'  .  .  .  Surely,  the  'opinion-makers'  in  our 
towns,  more  than  anyone  else,  need  to  be  made  aware  of  the  resources 
of  the  library  on  important  issues."^® 

Hodgson's  discovery  that  those  rural  families  which  make  the  least 
use  of  library  facilities  were  the  same  families  which  fail  to  use  the 
land  grant  college  bulletins,"^  certainly  does  not  surprise  anyone 
familiar  with  the  class  structure  of  rural  areas.  As  indicated  in  Chap- 
ter 20,  the  well-to-do  classes  make  greater  use  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice than  do  other  groups.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the  rural  library. 
Increasing  its  use  in  rural  areas  will  mean  increasing  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  middle-class  values  by  the  lower  classes. 

AGE  AND  SEX  OF  LIBRARY  USERS 

As  indicated  by  Table  45,  73  percent  of  the  806  branch  library  users 
in  25  counties  in  Michigan  were  females  as  compared  with  49  percent 
in  the  state.  It  was  indicated  previously  that  43  percent  of  the  men  as 
compared  with  33  percent  of  the  women  got  their  borrowed  books 
from  public  libraries.  This  is  misleading,  since  only  49  percent  of  the 
men  and  61  percent  of  the  women  borrow  books.  Everywhere  it  ap- 
pears that  women  make  the  greater  use  of  the  public  libraries. 

Figure  169  portrays  the  ages  of  the  806  sample  branch  library 
borrowers  in  Michigan  as  compared  with  the  actual  population.  A 
pattern  is  formed  which  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  national  age 
pattern  of  the  public  library  users.  Of  rural  library  users  in  Michigan, 


68  Carnovsky  and  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  93.  For  an  attempt  to  describe  how  the 
techniques  of  the  sociologist  and  anthropologist  may  be  used  to  ad\ance  the  pro- 
gram of  the  library,  see  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  J.  Allan  Beegle.  "Library  Pro- 
motion and  Service  as  Problems  of  Group  Dynamics,"  Wisconsin  Library  Bul- 
letin, Vol.  XLV,  No.  3,  March,  1949,  pp.  33  §. 

69  Hodgson,  op.  cit.,  p.  278. 
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49  percent  are  between  the  ages  of  10  and  19,  whereas  only  18  percent 
of  the  population  falls  into  this  group.  A  study  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  shows  that  39  percent  of  the  readers  as  compared 
with  10  percent  of  the  population  were  between  15  and  19  years  of 


PERCENTAGE 
50 


Fig.  169.  Percentage  age  distribution  of  806  Michigan 
county  library  users  as  compared  with  the  state  population. 
(Source:  Wiley,  A  Survey  of  Michigan  County  Library 
Users,  p.  61.) 


TABLE  45 

Percentage  Distribution  of  806  County  Library  Branch  Users,  1946, 

and  Comparable  State  Population,  1940,  Classified  by 

Residence  and  Sex 


State 

Library  Users 

Sex 

Total 

Rural- 
Nonfarm 

Rural- 
Farm 

Total 

Under 
16 

16  and 
over 

Total 
Males 
Females 

100.0 
51.3 
48.7 

100.0 
51.8 
48.2 

100.0 
54.6 
45.4 

100.0 
26.7 
73.3 

52.3 
15.1 
37.2 

47.7 
11.5 
36.2 

Number  of  Cases 

5,256,106 

941,037 

860,202 

806 

417 

389 

Source:  Wiley,  A  Survey  of  Michigan  County  Library  Users,  p.  63. 
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age.'°  Turbeville  found  few  age  differences  between  library  users  and 
non-library  users  in  Lenawee  County,  Michigan.  While  18.0  percent 
of  the  library  users  were  30  or  under,  20.8  percent  of  the  non-library 
users  were  30  or  under.  Forty -one  percent  of  the  library  users  as  com- 
pared with  42.4  percent  of  the  non-library  users  were  51  years  old  and 
over.  Some  of  the  youth's  library  usage  undoubtedly  is  due  to  school 
assignments,  and  for  this  reason  some  argue  that  it  should  be  serviced 
by  school  libraries. 

CAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE  REACH  ALL  CLASSES? 

The  leaders  of  the  Taos  project,  a  governmental  rehabilitation  proj- 
ect in  New  Mexico,  used  the  facilities  of  the  local  library  and  a  new 
bookmobile  equipped  with  motion  pictures  as  a  "catalytic  agent"  to 
interest  the  people  and  to  provide  early  results.  A  description  of  this 
library  venture  follows. 

The  Project's  Catalytic  Agent.'^^  Governmental  projects  conducted 
on  a  broad  community  basis  seldom  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  sold.  Students  of  such  projects  almost  in- 
variably find  that  more  was  promised  than  was  delivered.  The  people 
almost  universally  agree  that  "too  little  good  was  done  and— too  late." 
Why  this  so  frequently  tends  to  be  the  appraisal  people  make  of 
bureaucratic  action  will  not  be  discussed,  except  to  indicate  that  Taos 
County  villagers  were  often  impatient  with  slow-moving  govern- 
mental machinery  in  getting  through  a  new  ditch,  making  available 
more  grazing  land  or  medical  facilities.  An  important  contribution  of 
the  library  and  visual  education  service  which  was  carried  to  the 
isolated  villages  was  the  counteracting  effect  it  had  on  this  impa- 
tience. It  represented  a  continuous  concrete  contribution  made  to  the 
people  by  the  project. 

Actually,  the  county  library  and  visual  education  sei"vice  became 
the  sparkplug  of  the  whole  program.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
prior  to  the  library  service  and  motion  picture  shows,  project  workers 

^0  Ernestine  Ross,  "The  Need  to  Redirect  and  Unify  Adult  Service,"  in  Chan- 
cellor, op.  cit.,  p.  177.  The  Social  Science  Research  Council  analyzed  tlie  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  library  users  of  the  United  States.  The  percentages  of  each  age 
group  wliich  used  the  library  were  as  follows:  21^4,  22  percent;  45-49,  14 
percent;  and  60  and  over,  14  percent. 

71  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  Jesse  Taylor  Reed,  "The  Taos  County  Project  of 
New  Mexico— An  Experiment  in  Local  Cooperation  among  Bureaus,  Private 
Agencies,  and  Rviral  People,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  April-June 
1944,  p.  28. 
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could  often  get  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  village  families  to  at- 
tend meetings.  With  the  picture  shows,  80  to  90  percent  of  the  people 
turned  out.^^  As  any  rural  organization  specialist  knows,  people  must 
be  brought  together  through  one  device  or  another  if  community  ac- 
tion on  any  objective  is  to  be  achieved.  Perhaps  the  movies  offered  the 
"sugar  coating"  which  lectures  on  health,  conservation,  improved 
breeding,  and  so  forth,  required.  At  any  rate,  they  permitted  the  ex- 
pert to  "get  his  foot  in  the  door." 

The  library  and  visual  aid  service  was  in  the  charge  of  two  young 
librarians.  A  bookmobile,  the  first  and  only  in  the  state,  carried  books 
and  a  movie  projector,  equipped  with  screen,  loud  speakers,  and 
microphone,  to  most  of  the  remote  villages.  The  bookmobile  stopped 
at  schoolhouses,  dance  halls,  homes,  or  other  suitable  buildings. 
Branch  libraries  were  established  in  eleven  larger  villages.  Books 
were  even  carried  by  horseback  during  the  winter  months  to  one 
community. 

In  1941,  before  the  project  carried  books  to  the  villages,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Harwood  Foundation  library  was  10,712  volumes.  The 
circulation  trebled  after  the  bookmobile  service  to  the  rural  areas  was 
initiated;  two-thirds  of  the  increase  went  to  the  outlying  villages. 
After  outside  support  was  withdrawn  from  the  Taos  County  Project, 
the  service  continued  with  the  support  of  the  local  people  of  Taos 
and  the  adjoining  county,  Rio  Arriba.  When  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion withdrew  support  for  the  project,  the  local  people  furnished  the 
funds  on  a  per  family  basis. 

Although  the  bookmobile  project  may  have  been  exceptional,  it 
furnished  the  entering  wedge  to  develop  a  system  of  county-wide 
planning  in  which  the  people  and  agency  functionaries  participated. 
The  results  took  the  form  of  a  cooperative  health  association,  a  soil 
conservation  district,  an  increase  in  grazing  land,  and  other  projects. 
The  villagers  of  this  county  had  the  highest  infant  mortality  rate  of 
the  nation  and  perhaps  the  lowest  level  of  living;  yet  they  undertook 
to  finance  a  bookmobile  in  this  sparsely  settled  area.  It  is  dubious,  of 
course,  that  the  people  can  support  such  service  in  non-prosperous 
years.  But  the  fact  that  they  were  willing  to  do  so  during  the  prosper- 
ous years  of  the  war  speaks  in  behalf  of  the  library  not  only  because 
it  is  a  logical  integrating  and  generalizing  agency  but  because  it 
makes  its  services  useful. 


''^  Many  films  with  Spanish  sound  tracts,  prepared  by  the  OflBce  of  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter-American  Affairs,  were  shown. 
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The  Van  Buren  County  Project.  The  local  county  librarian  in  Van 
Buren  County,  Michigan,  put  in  motion  forces  which  resulted  in 
the  agency  leaders  of  the  county  joining  in  a  survey  of  the  people's  felt 
needs  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  existing  programs  and  of  what  the 
people  wanted  from  these  agencies.'^^  At  the  first  meeting,  county 
problem  area  maps  were  discussed  by  the  agency  representatives. 
At  that  time  a  local  functionary  was  overheard  saying  that  he  had 
got  a  "shot  in  the  arm"  in  learning  that  other  agencies  had  the  same 
problems  that  he  had.  An  extension  specialist*  mobilized  technical 
assistance  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  for 
questionnaire  construction,  sampling,  and  coding. 

When  the  240  interviewees,  chosen  through  a  scientifically  drawn 
sample,  were  assigned  by  lot  to  the  different  agencies,  librarians 
found  themselves  learning  about  fertilizer  mixtures,  health  specialists 
about  green  manure,  agricultural  extension  specialists  about  health 
problems,  and  school  officials  about  rural  branch  libraries.  The  proj- 
ect would  have  been  valuable  if  there  had  been  no  result  other  than 
that  of  "getting  in  touch"  with  the  people  served.  However,  officials 
of  the  agencies  have  organized  themselves  into  the  Van  Buren  Serv- 
ice Council,  which  meets  regularly.  The  results  of  the  Van  Buren 
County  survey  show  that  four  out  of  ten  families  made  some  use  of 
the  county  library.  Only  one  out  of  ten  of  the  men  and  five  out  of  ten 
of  the  women  reported  some  use  of  library  services.  The  children  were 
the  most  frequent  library  users. 

The  Accomplishment  in  Ohio  and  in  the  TVA.  When  Ohio  ex- 
tended free  public  library  service  to  nearly  all  the  population  during 
the  late  '30's,  the  use  of  libraries  increased  greatly.  The  per  capita 
circulation  of  books  in  rural  areas  was  three  times  as  large  in  1940  as 
in  1934,  although  there  was  little  increase  of  circulation  in  cities  dur- 
ing this  period.''^^ 

In  the  area  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  regional  library 
organization  has  been  developed  by  using  the  available  agencies  to 
furnish  workers  with  reading  materials.  Rothrock  reports  "a  total 
reduction  in  unserved  population  figures  of  about  3,250,000  persons 


'^s  Ann  Farrington,  now  of  the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Library,  Jerry  Man- 
digo.  Van  Buren  County  Agricultural  Agent,  and  Paul  Miller,  Rural  Sociology 
Extension  Specialist,  deserve  most  of  the  credit  for  carrying  this  project  through. 

''^  Paul  Miller,  Rural  Sociology  and  Anthropology  Extension  SpeciaUst,  Michi- 
gan State  College. 

''^  Anderson  and  Gross,  op.  cit.,  pp.  606  and  620. 
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who  formerly  had  no  access  to  Hbrary  service,  but  now  through  the 
project  units  receive  some  measure  of  Hbrary  service.  This  represents 
approximately  a  40  percent  decrease  in  the  1935  figure  for  unserved 
population."^^  What  the  final  results  of  the  complicated  contractual 
arrangements  worked  out  with  the  Authority  will  be,  only  the  future 
will  reveal.  Certainly  the  principle  of  building  upon  the  existing 
structure  is  to  be  commended,  and  the  Authority  has  demonstrated 
that  real  accomplishments  can  be  made  if  funds  are  available. 

THE  PRESS 

As  previously  indicated,  relatively  few  Americans  read  books. 
From  several  studies,^^  the  Public  Library  Inquiry  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  concluded  that  from  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  adult  population  of  the  nation  reads  one  or  more  books  per  month. 
In  contrast,  90  to  95  percent  of  the  adult  population  listens  to  the 
radio  fifteen  minutes  a  day  or  more;  85  to  90  percent  of  the  adult 
population  reads  one  or  more  newspapers  more  or  less  regularly; 
60  to  70  percent  of  the  adult  population  reads  one  or  more  magazines 
more  or  less  regularly;  and  45  to  50  percent  of  the  adult  population 
sees  a  motion  picture  once  every  two  weeks  or  oftener.  Obviously 
the  press,  radio,  and  motion  picture  potentially  affect  more  people 
than  do  books. 


■^6  Mary  U.  Rothrock,  "Libraries  and  Regional  Development,"  The  Library 
Quarterly,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  July  1942,  p.  669. 

^'^  Report  of  the  Public  Library  Inquiry  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil, The  Library's  Public,  An  Analysis  of  the  Literature  of  the  Use  of  the  Public 
Library,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1949.  The  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  survey  made  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1948  furnishes  valuable  data.  This  survey  reported  that  48  percent 
of  the  population  had  read  as  many  as  one  government  bulletin,  and  21  percent 
had  attended  a  speech  or  talk  during  the  past  year.  This  survey  reported  im- 
portant differences  between  adult  book  readers  and  adult  non-book  readers.  For 
the  two  groups  the  percentages  who  read  one  or  more  newspapers  every  day 
were  91  and  76,  respectively;  who  listen  to  the  radio  two  or  more  hours  a  day, 
69  and  68,  respectively;  who  read  two  or  more  magazines  regularly,  71  and  39; 
who  attend  two  or  more  motion  pictures  a  month,  58  and  45;  who  had  heard 
one  or  more  speeches  or  talks  during  the  year,  29  and  14,  and  who  had  ever 
read  a  government  bulletin,  58  and  37.  For  the  substantiation  of  the  above  data 
in  the  text,  see  also  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld  and  Harry  Field,  The  People  Look  at 
Radio,  Report  on  a  Survey  Conducted  by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center, 
Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1946. 
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Communication  and  Social  Structure.  The  smallest  circle  in  which 
news  circulates  is  the  clique  or  friendship  group.  These  in  turn  are 
grouped  to  constitute  the  neighborhood,  as  indicated  in  Chapter  6. 
As  Cooley,  Angell  and  Carr  have  said: 

This  is  the  area  of  gossip.  Under  rural  conditions  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish neighborhoods.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  disap- 
pearance of  such  personal  neighborhoods  is  one  of  the  disorganizing 
factors  in  urban  life.  Many  neighborhoods  have  no  center,  i.e.,  no 
nucleus  where  people  congregate  to  gossip  and  exchange  news.  In  such 
unorganized  neighborhoods  news  circulates  by  word  of  mouth,  of 
course,  but  less  efficiently  than  in  neighborhoods  that  have  a  general 
store,  garage,  post  office,  or  some  other  focal  point  of  meeting.  Such 
focalized,  or  nucleated  neighborhoods,  constitute  the  first  step  up  from 
the  unorganized  neighborhood  toward  the  village,  the  city,  and  the 
metropolis.  The  cross-roads  store  constitutes  such  a  neighborhood 
focus. ''■^ 

How  are  the  affairs  of  one  neighborhood  to  become  known  to  those 
in  another?  They  may  pass  from  family  to  family  by  rumor,  for 
example,  as  they  did  when  invasion  troops  entered  Germany  in  World 
War  II.  At  this  time  all  formal  communication  between  villages 
stopped.  During  the  early  invasion  period,  the  author  encountered 
the  most  fantastic  and  widespread  rumors  imaginable.  Some  rumors 
had  it  that  American  aviators  had  dropped  potato  bugs  on  the  Ger- 
man potato  fields;  others  that  no  marriages  among  Germans  would 
be  permitted  and  that  children  must  be  sent  immediately  to  the 
United  States  to  prevent  contamination  with  Nazi  ideology. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  village  weekly  may  tie  the  village  and 
the  neighborhood  together  and,  in  turn,  one  village  with  another.  As 
would  be  expected,  a  medium  must  be  highly  personal  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  objective.  It  must  either  possess  or  carry  many  of  the 
values  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft.  In  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the 
General  and  Self -Sufficing  type  of  farming  areas  as  well  as  in  other 
areas  with  few  rural  weeklies,  Saturday  afternoons  find  the  trade 
centers  filled.  Gossip,  rumor,  and  news  spread  in  this  manner.  Nor- 
mally the  local  or  village  trade  center  will  be  linked  to  other  trade 
centers  by  the  local  daily,  which  is  very  frequently  published  at  the 
county  seat. 


"^^  C  H.  Cooley,  R.  C.  Angell,  and  L.  J.  Carr,  Introductory  Sociology,  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1933,  pp.  258-259. 
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Just  as  the  local  weekly  may  link  the  neighborhoods,  the  trade- 
center  daily  may  link  trade-center  communities  into  a  region.  The 
papers  of  these  trade  centers  are  the  foci  or  nerve  centers  which  see 
to  it  that  the  affairs  of  one  small  town  and  its  local  region  are  known 
through  the  city  newspapers  and  through  the  news  services  supplied 
from  nearby  metropolitan  or  sub-metropolitan  centers.  In  the  news 
offices  of  the  metropolitan  and  sub-metropolitan  centers,  the  dis- 
patches from  local  correspondents  are  sent  to  the  press  services. 
When  the  news  is  of  broad  interest,  it  is  spread  widely  beyond  the 
region.  "Thus,  in  the  gathering  and  distribution  of  news,"  Cooley  and 
collaborators  indicate,  "there  exists  a  definite  constellational  pattern, 
with  the  neighborhoods  clustering  around  the  village,  the  villages 
around  the  county-seat  or  local  town,  and  the  towns  around  the 
metropolitan  or  sub-metropolitan  center."^^ 

The  remarkably  close  relationship  between  newspaper  circulation 
and  traffic  flow  indicates  how  balanced  the  various  forces  involved  in 
these  two  complex  variables  are.  They  both  structure  and  reflect  the 
structure  of  the  trade  center  itself.  Traffic  flow  means  people  and 
goods  coming  and  going.  This  process  gives  rise  to  advertising  and 
increased  paper  circulation.  Population  increase  means  more  people 
to  subscribe  to  the  papers.  There  are  many  other  delicately  balanced 
factors,  to  be  sure,  but  the  two  media  of  communication,  trafiic  and 
newspaper  circulation,  are  remarkably  closely  related.  Whether  air 
transportation  will  change  the  picture  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Daily.  Table  46  presents  data  concerning  the  proportions  of 
fann  families  receiving  various  types  of  newsprint  in  the  several 
regions.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  population  subscribes  to  dailies. 
The  daily  newspaper  has  relatively  little  local  news  concerning  the 
rural  neighborhoods,  the  farm  cliques,  and  friendship  groups.  As  the 
smaller  locality  groupings  are  dropped  in  the  process  of  the  develop- 
ing conti'actual  Gesellschaft,  the  personal,  particularistic,  function- 
ally diffuse,  and  local  may  be  expected  to  give  way  to  the  larger  and 
the  more  efficient. 

The  Rural  Weekly.  In  1900  there  were  about  16,000  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  United  States.  The  number  decreased  to  13,000  in  1929, 
to  10,860  in  1940,  and  to  9,763  in  1944.^°  Figure  170  depicts  the  num- 

79  Ibid.,  p.  259. 

^°  Dwiglit  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Social  Organization,  New 
York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1942,  pp.  432^33;  and  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  So- 
ciology of  Rural  Life,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947,  p.  414, 
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ber  of  country  weeklies  per  10,000  rural  population.  The  southern 
states  have  relatively  few  and  the  Great  Plains,  Com  Belt,  and  far 
western  states  relatively  more.  Rural  sociologists^^  have  studied  the 
nature  of  the  rural  weekly  more  than  any  other  group  of  scientists. 
Hoffer  has  made  studies  for  Michigan^^  and  Reuss  for  Washington.^^ 
Hoffer  found  that  neighborhood  and  personal  news  comprised  the 
leading  subject  matter  in  the  Michigan  weeklies  studied. 

TABLE  46 

Percentage  of  Farm  Operators  Reporting  Daily  or  Weekly  Newspaper, 
and  Number  of  Magazines  Received,  United  States  and  Regions,  1945 


Type  of  Newspaper  and  Number 

Percentage  by  Region 

of  Magazines  Received 

United 
States 

North 

South 

West 

Type  of  Newspaper 
All  types 
Total  daily 
Total  weekly 
Daily  only 
Weekly  only 
Both  daily  and  weekly 

70 
56 
20 
50 
14 
6 

90 
78 
21 
69 
12 
9 

54 
38 
21 
33 
16 
5 

79 
70 
11 
68 
9 
2 

Number  of  Magazines  Received 
None 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6  or  more 

29 

15 

18 

15 

9 

6 

8 

11 
12 
18 

19 
15 
10 
15 

45 
19 
16 
10 
5 
2 

3 

24 
13 

26 

18 

9 

7 
3 

Source:    Schuler  and  Swiger,  Trends  in  Farm  Family  Levels  and  Standards 
of  Living,  p.  30. 


81  See  C.  E.  Lively  and  R.  B.  Almack,  Some  Rural  Social  Agencies  in  Missouri, 
Columbia:  Missouri  AES  Research  Bulletin  307,  November  1930;  C.  C.  Ta>'lor, 
"The  County  Newspaper  as  a  Town-Country  Agency,"  in  Town  and  Country 
Relations,  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  National  Country  Life  Conference,  New 
York:  Association  Press,  1923,  pp.  36-46;  C.  F.  Reuss,  Content  of  Washington 
Weekly  Newspapers,  Pullman:  Washington  AES  Bulletin  387,  Februarv  1940; 
and  C.  F.  Reuss,  "Content  of  the  Country  Weekly,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  3,  September  1939,  pp.  328-336. 

82  C.  R.  Hoffer,  Interests  of  Rural  People  as  Portrayed  in  Weekly  Newspapers, 
East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Special  Bulletin  298,  February  1939. 

83  Reuss,  op.  cit. 
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Reuss  and  Taylor  found  that  about  60  percent  of  the  space  in  rural 
weeklies  is  devoted  to  advertising  and  the  remainder  to  news  and 
editorials.®*  They  also  demonstrated  that  the  non-business  space  de- 
creases as  the  size  of  center  increases  up  to  a  maximum  of  2,500.  The 


•NUMBEE 
COL'MTRN 
WEEKLIES  PEt? 
10,000  RCEAL  POPULATICM 

tOR  L£.5S     PE-e.  lO.Ol 


3fc-4  6    PEE    lO.OOO 
|4&-oRMOeE    PER.    10,000 


Fig.  170.  Number  of  country  weeklies  per   10,000  rural  population,    1940. 
(Source:  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Social  Organization,  p.  433.) 

proportion  of  non-business  space  again  decreases  in  larger  centers. 
With  increasing  size  of  the  town  of  publication,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  proportion  of  advertising  and  news  to  increase, 
magazine  material  to  decrease,  opinion  material  to  remain  constant, 
but  for  the  over-all  size  of  the  paper  to  increase.  Reuss  found  that  76 
percent  of  the  news  was  local,  with  42  percent  concerning  the  towm 
and  34  percent  the  country.  Also  that  social  institutions  hold  a  re- 
markably stable  proportion  of  the  news  space  regardless  of  size  of 
town;  the  school  ranks  first,  followed  by  the  church  and  the  govern- 
ment.^^ Brunner  and  Lorge  found  that  many  weeklies  in  the  villages 
they  studied  often  devoted  over  half  a  page  to  school  news  from  once 
a  week  to  once  a  month.^® 

84  Ibid.,  pp.  42-43. 

85  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

86  Edmund  deS.  Brunner  and  Irving  Lorge,  Rural  Trends  in  Depression  Years, 
New  York:  Colimibia  University  Press,  1937,  p.  169. 
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The  Agricultural  Press.  In  the  study  of  the  Extension  Service  in 
Vermont,®^  the  farmers  gave  farm  papers  and  magazines  first  place 
when  asked  what  had  led  them  to  change  farm  practices.  Thereafter, 
the  county  agent,  friends,  and  neighbors  followed  in  that  order.  As 
the  educational  level  of  the  rural  people  rises,  the  importance  of  the 
agricultural  press  in  changing  practices  and  molding  opinion  will 
increase.  Alert  agency  officials  are  making  sure  that  the  farm  journals 
get  their  materials. 

The  total  circulation  of  86  general  agricultural  papers  in  1940 
amounted  to  16,047,053,  or  2.63  papers  per  farm.  This  does  not  in- 
clude special  interest  papers  devoted  to  dairying,  livestock,  horticul- 
ture, poultry,  and  the  like.  Four  national  agricultural  papers  average 
a  circulation  of  1,700,000,  fifteen  regional  papers  average  350,000, 
and  twenty-one  state  agricultural  papers  average  84,000.^*  Lively 
and  Almack^''  report  that  nine  farm  papers  in  Missouri  had  a  com- 
bined circulation  of  625,000  copies,  or  an  average  of  2.3  per  farm 
family,  or  1.4  per  rural  family. 

Wilson  found  that  "farm  publications  go  where  library  facilities 
do  not,  unless  library  service  is  developed  on  a  county-wide  basis."'"' 
He  also  found  a  negative  correlation  between  the  circulation  of  farm 
journals  and  the  circulation  of  general  magazines.  Because  of  their 
occupation,  farmers  want  to  read  about  farming  and  local  events. 
Farmers  require  a  more  serious  and  religious  tone  in  their  reading 
matter  than  is  found  in  many  general  publications  and  programs. 
That  agricultural  workers  could  extend  the  utilization  of  the  news- 
papers and  agricultural  press  is  indicated  by  the  findings  of  Hodg- 
son. In  his  sample  Corn  Belt  areas  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  he  found 
that  although  96  percent  of  the  families  took  newspapers,  14  percent 
of  the  farmers  did  not  take  papers  which  carried  the  news  releases 
of  the  local  county  agents. 

THE  RADIO  AS  A  SERVICE  AGENCY 
FOR  RURAL  PEOPLE 

An  ever-increasing  proportion  of  rural  families  own  radios.  Figure 
171  shows  the  distribution  of  farm  families  with  radios  in  the  United 

^'^  The  Extension  Service  in  Vermont,  Paii:  One:  Fanners  and  the  Extension 
Service,  Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  Extension  Service  in  Cooperation  with  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  July  1947. 

88  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  438. 

89  Lively  and  Ahnack,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

90  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  236-239. 
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States.  Table  47  indicates  that  most  of  the  more  well-to-do,  better- 
educated  white  rural  families  have  radios. 
From  a  carefully  drawn  sample  of  2,535  rural  families  throughout 
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Fig.  171.  Percentage  of  farms  having  a  radio,  by  state,  1945.  (Data  from  United 
States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1945.) 

the  nation,  it  was  found  that  the  median  number  of  hours  ordinarily 
listened  per  day  was  2.3  for  men  and  3.7  for  women. ^^  Only  about 
two  women  and  four  men  in  ten  listen  to  their  radios  less  than  two 
hours  on  an  ordinary  day.  The  extent  to  which  rural  people  have 
become  dependent  upon  radio  for  business  and  entertainment  is  re- 
vealed by  the  answers  to  the  following  question:  "How  much  differ- 
ence would  it  make  to  you  if  your  set  gave  out  and  you  weren't  able 
to  listen  at  all  for  a  month  or  more?"  Seventy-two  percent  answered, 
in  effect,  a  great  deal  of  difference,  and  only  13  percent  said  it  would 
make  little  or  no  difference. °- 

Figure  172  indicates  the  types  of  programs  farm  and  rural-non- 
farm  people  would  miss  most  if  their  radios  gave  out.  This  figure 
stresses  the  importance  of  news  and  it  illustrates  that  farm  people 
are  much  more  interested  in  farm  talks,  market,  and  weather  reports 

91  Attitudes  of  Rural  People  toward  Radio  Service,  Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  January  1946,  p.  69. 

92  Ibid.,  p.  106. 
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than  are  rural-nonfarm  people.  The  non-farm  person's  greater  in- 
terest in  radio  quizzes,  popular  singers,  and  comedians,  and  his 
lesser  interest  in  religious  programs,  stresses  the  different  value  ori- 
entation of  farm  and  non-farm  families.  Although  these  findings  will 
not  please  liberals  who  are  anxious  that  the  common  man  acquire 
the  "culture"  of  liberals  and  intellectuals,  they  do  support  our  con- 


TABLE  47 


Relation  of  Income,  Age,  Education,  and  Race  of  Head 
of  Household  to  Radio  Ownership 


Percentage 

Total 

Income,  Age,  Education 

and     Race 

Radio 

Former 

Non- 

Per- 

Number of 

owners 

owners 

owners 

cent 

households 

Income,  Farm  Households 

(Annual  cash  income  from  farm) 

Under  $750 

40 

22 

38 

100 

321 

$750-1749 

67 

18 

15 

100 

316 

$1750-2999 

86 

10 

4 

100 

216 

$3000  and  over 

93 

6 

1 

100 

271 

Income,  Nonfarm  Households 

(Weekly  income  of  head) 

$25  or  less 

57 

19 

24 

100 

311 

$26-45 

81 

10 

9 

100 

345 

$46-65 

91 

8 

1 

100 

262 

Over  $65 

92 

7 

1 

100 

177 

Age 

Under  30  years 

60 

18 

22 

100 

278 

30-44  years 

74 

15 

11 

100 

810 

45-59  years 

76 

13 

11 

100 

838 

60  years  and  over 

74 

10 

16 

100 

561 

Education 

Some  grammar  school 

52 

18 

30 

100 

803 

Completed  grammar  school 

79 

14 

7 

100 

747 

Some  high  school 

85 

10 

5 

100 

414 

Completed  high  school 

92 

6 

2 

100 

329 

College 

91 

8 

1 

100 

202 

Race 

White 

79 

13 

8 

100 

2,257 

Negro 

21 

21 

58 

100 

233 

Source:   Altitudes  of  Rural  People  Toward  Radio  Service,  p.  57. 
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tention  that  farmers  approach  more  nearly  the  famihstic  Gemein- 
schaft  on  the  continua  "traditional  vs.  rational"  and  "sacred  vs. 
secular."  More  accurately,  farmers  are  closer  to  Sorokin's^^  ideational 

WHAT  KIND  OF  PROGRAM  WOULD  YOU  MISS  MOST  IF  YOUR  RADIO  GAVE  OUT? 


NEWS 


RELIGIOUS 
PROGRAMS 

SERIAL 
STORIES 

MARKET 
REPORTS 

OLD-TIME 
MUSIC 

COMEDY 

PROGRAMS 
FARM  TALKS 

WEATHER 
REPORTS 

MUSIC 


RELIGK)US 
MUSIC 

COMPLETE 
PLAYS 

QUIZ 
PROGRAMS 

SPORTS  PU 

BROADCASTS -^ 


<sssssssasisosisa^BiB(S(s^^^^^^ea 


■UFARM  PEOPLE 
CZa  RURAL  NON-FARM 
PEOPLE 


20 


40  60 

PERCENT 


80 


100 


Fig.  172.  Replies  of  farm  and  rural-nonfarm  people  to  the  ques- 
tion: "What  kind  of  program  would  you  miss  most  if  your  radio 
gave  out?"  (Reproduced  from  Attitudes  of  Rural  People  toward 
Radio  Service,  p.  12.) 

type  than  are  many  other  segments  of  the  population. 

EflRcacy  of  Radio  Programs — Should  They  Be  Changed?  Only  9 
percent  of  the  Vermont  farmers  previously  mentioned  reported  that 
the  radio  was  the  best  source  of  information  about  new  farming  prac- 
tices. In  contrast,  61  percent  named  the  Extension  Service  and  23 
percent  listed  printed  materials.  In  this  study,  farmers  claimed  that 


^3  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin,  Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  2,  New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  1937. 
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they  had  been  influenced  very  Httle  by  the  radio  to  change  farming 
practices.  Farm  papers  and  magazines,  the  county  agent,  friends,  and 
neighbors,  in  that  order  were  mentioned  as  being  more  important. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  nation-wide  study,  more  than  eight  out  of  ten  farm 
people  who  listen  to  the  farm  programs  say  they  find  them  useful.^* 
Apparently  rural  listeners  take  a  more  or  less  passive  attitude 
toward  the  programs  to  which  they  listen.  The  nation-wide  survev 
also  revealed  that  over  one-half  feel  there  is  no  program  they  would 
like  to  hear  more  of.  Three-fourths  of  the  radio  owners  reported  that 
they  had  their  radios  turned  off  at  times  because  they  did  not  care  for 
the  programs  being  aired  at  that  hour.  Almost  one-third  of  the  rural 
people  say  this  happens  very  often. ^^  The  regional  differences  in 
programs  desired  are  of  interest.  Southerners  indicated  greater  in- 
terest in  religious  music,  services,  and  religious  programs  than  in 
others. 

SUMMARY 

The  Rural  Library.  The  modern  ideal  of  the  library  is  that  it  be  a 
"university  of  the  people"  and  a  center  for  the  community.  Mod- 
em services  go  far  beyond  offerings  of  the  classics.  Visual  aids, 
forums,  radio  programs,  and  many  other  services  are  provided.  The 
professional  rural  librarian  must  be  a  "communications  expert,"  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  and  to  the  agencies  which 
the  library  may  serve.  This  requires  sensitivity  to,  knowledge  of,  and 
relationships  with  the  power  structure  of  the  community  as  well  as 
with  the  individuals  and  groups  that  may  strengthen  the  work  of  the 
library.  The  democratic  ideals  of  librarians  sometimes  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  library  is  often  an  agency  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
or  of  those  who  aspire  to  attain  positions  in  these  classes.  Any  realis- 
tic program  calculated  to  increase  the  importance  of  libraries  must 
reckon  with  this  fact. 

The  rural  resident  is  a  forgotten  man  insofar  as  library  service  is 
concerned.  About  one-fifth  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States  have 
no  libraries  of  any  sort.  Most  of  the  50  million  people  who  live  in  areas 
in  which  libraries  have  less  than  the  $35,500  minimum  recommended 
for  annual  support  by  the  American  Library  Association  are  in  rural 
areas.  Although  it  is  considered  that  25,000  inhabitants  could  furnish 


9*  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
ss  Ibid.,  p.  viii. 
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the  users  and  support  needed  for  an  adequate  library  service  in  rural 
areas,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  counties  of  the  nation  have  fewer  than 
25,000  inhabitants.  This  fact  requires  that  plans  for  regional  libraries 
that  cross  county  lines  be  developed.  Unfortunately  for  such  plan- 
ning, not  enough  is  known  about  the  ideal  ecological  basis  for  library 
service.  Several  studies,  however,  indicate  that  it  is  very  different 
from  the  patterns  of  agencies  meeting  medical  needs,  for  example. 
Some  studies  have  shown  that  two-thirds  of  the  rural  users  live 
within  one  mile  of  the  library  or  branch  from  which  books  are  taken 
and  that  people  living  longer  distances  use  the  library  less  than  those 
living  closer  to  it.  These  facts  indicate  the  need  for  considering  ac- 
cessibility in  library  planning. 

One  investigator  found  that  land  grant  colleges  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  had  placed  experiment  station  and  extension  bulletins  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  farm  homes  (64  percent)  than  was  reached 
by  rural  libraries  (28  percent).  The  explanation  is  that  agricultural 
extension  agents,  as  compared  with  rural  librarians,  have  greater 
personal  contact  with  their  clients.  Other  studies  prove  that  the  level 
of  education  of  the  people  is  among  the  most  important  determinants 
of  library  usage,  book,  magazine,  and  pamphlet  reading. 

The  rural  librarian  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  assisting  other 
professionals  employed  in  the  rural  educational,  health,  welfare,  and 
other  agencies  in  the  county.  Any  type  of  organization  of  leaders 
which  leaves  the  librarian  out  of  the  county -wide  organization  of  pro- 
fessionals is  failing  to  utilize  a  very  important  service  and  contact. 

The  Press  and  Radio.  The  manner  in  which  the  nation's  leaders 
learn  what  is  going  on  in  the  metropolitan  centers,  how  those  in  the 
metropolitan  centers  learn  what  is  going  on  in  the  smaller  trade  cen- 
ters, and  how  those  in  turn  learn  what  is  going  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods, is  extremely  important.  Again  it  is  important  to  know  how 
international  and  national  news  gets  to  the  people  at  the  "grass  roots" 
and  on  the  streets.  When  the  channels  of  communication  do  not  func- 
tion or  when  the  reports  carried  are  distrusted,  anxiety  and  low 
morale  are  certain.  Under  these  conditions,  individual  action,  group 
action,  and  policies  are  determined  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  rumor. 

Within  the  cliques  or  friendship  groups  of  the  nation,  local  and 
neighborhood  news  is  made  and  passed  on.  Many  such  groupings 
are  combined  to  form  the  trade  center  which,  in  some  areas,  may  be 
serviced  by  the  rural  weekly  newspaper  and  the  local  trade-center 
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daily.  The  more  local  the  paper,  the  more  space  will  be  devoted  to 
personal  and  local  items.  The  metropolitan  papers  bring  together  the 
trade-center  news  for  large  areas.  Farm  papers  and  magazines  are 
very  influential  in  suggesting  improved  practices  to  farmers.  Profes- 
sional persons  in  the  field  of  agriculture  have  not  exhausted  the  utility 
of  the  press  in  reaching  farm  people  with  helpful  advice  and  news. 

The  radio,  as  a  channel  of  communication,  is  becoming  more  im- 
portant daily.  It  can  serve  the  interests  of  totalitarianism  as  w^ell 
as  those  of  demiocracy.  This  fact  was  demonstrated  by  the  Nazis'  de- 
velopment of  the  "folks  radio"  at  a  cost  which  all  could  meet,  and 
their  subsequent  control  of  it  so  that  people  heard  only  what  the 
Nazis  wanted  them  to  hear.  Rural  people  in  America  rely  heavily  on 
their  radios.  Their  program  needs  and  desires  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  urban  families.  In  general,  farm  people  want  more  farm  in- 
formation, more  market  and  weather  reports,  and  more  religious 
programs  than  do  city  people. 


PART  VI 

POLITICAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 
AS  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 


CHAPTER  17 

THE  FUNCTION  AND  OPERATION 
OF  RURAL  GOVERNMENT 

Political  scientists  agree  that  the  weakest  hnk  in  government  in 
the  United  States  today  is  the  local  rural  unit.^  It  is  inefficient  in 
practically  every  phase.  It  fails  to  incorporate  adequately  the  senti- 
ments of  the  electorate  into  policy,  and  its  responsibility  to  the  elec- 
torate is  indefinite.  When  the  policy  does  reflect  adequately  these 
sentiments  and  desires,  the  county  and  township  governing  bodies 
are  ineffective  in  carrying  through  the  action  necessary  to  realize  the 
objectives  involved  in  both  short-  and  long-range  policy.  Why  this 
is  true  and  what  may  be  done  about  it  will  be  discussed  in  this  chap- 
ter. The  role  and  efficiency  of  local  government  in  all  nations  of  the 
world  is  of  utmost  importance  at  the  present  time. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME 

Signifieanee  of  the  Drift  toward  Statism.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  the  decreasing  importance  of  the  local  unit  and  the 
concomitant  trend  toward  the  centralization  of  government.  This 
tendency,  of  course,  is  obvious  in  the  so-called  totalitarian  states,  but 
it  is  also  noticeable  in  most  modern  states.^  Leading  specialists  in 
government  view  with  alarm  the  tendency  of  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies to  take  over  functions  of  local  policy  formation  and  administra- 
tion. It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  many  devices  used  to  circumvent 
the  local  rural  governing  bodies  are  due  in  large  part  to  their  inef- 
fectiveness.^ This,  however,  does  not  console  those  who  see  the  drift 


1  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1933,  p.  641. 

2  Constantine  Panunzio,  Major  Social  Institutions,  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1939,  p.  357. 

3  Edward  W.  Weidner,  "Confused  County  Picture  II,"  National  Municipal 
Review,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  5,  April  1946,  pp.  228  ff;  Lane  W.  Lancaster,  Govern- 
ment in  Rural  America,  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  Inc.,  1937,  p.  125;  and 
W.  S.  Carpenter,  Problems  in  Service  Levels— The  Readjustment  of  Services  and 
Areas  in  Local  Government,  Princeton:  University  of  Princeton  Press,  1940,  p. 
124.  Lancaster  and  Carpenter  describe  a  "paradox"  and  a  "contradiction"— re- 
quired bureaucratic  efficiency  and  localization. 
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toward  statism  as  a  trend  toward  the  elimination  of  systems  and 
bonds  which  stand  between  the  individual  and  the  central  govern- 
ment. This  concern  on  the  part  of  political  scientists  was  justified  in 
the  past;  but  with  modern  international  conflict  and  with  gigantic 
economic  systems  threatening  our  internal  integration,  there  is  cause 
for  genuine  alarm. 

The  primary  function  of  government  is  the  preservation  of  order. 
In  primitive  societies  and  in  most  peasant  cultures,  the  folkways, 
mores,  and  other  norms  are  self -enforcing.  When  economic,  religious, 
or  other  social  systems  become  powerful  and  the  society  otherwise 
becomes  complex,  legal  norms  or  laws  become  necessary.  With  the 
growth  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft,  sets  of  legal  institutions  or 
laws  develop  which  are  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  traditional  in- 
stitutions, folkways,  and  mores.  In  feudal  societies,  the  differentia- 
tion was  not  complete.  Absolute  monarchies  of  earlier  times  relied 
upon  laws  and  tradition  to  maintain  a  closed  system  of  stratification. 
Although  modern  totalitarian  states  assert  that  they  have  community 
features  of  the  familistic  Gemeinshcaft  type,  in  reality  they  are  of 
the  contractual  and  compulsory  Gesellschaft  type.  Modern  democra- 
cies rely  much  more  upon  contractual  cooperation.  The  democratic 
form  of  government  can  exist  only  if  the  many  conflicting  interests 
of  powerful  social  and  economic  systems  can  be  reconciled  bv  com- 
promise. Such  compromise  is  possible  only  when  there  is  considerable 
agreement  in  the  society  on  the  matter  of  basic  sentiments  and 
values.  In  the  important  process  of  reconciling  conflicting  systems, 
the  role  of  the  state  is  all-important.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  the 
political  role  is  played  largely  by  those  in  the  upper  strata.  Since  the 
appearance  of  Jacksonian  democracy,  which  overthrew  vestiges  of 
nobility  in  American  government,  the  political  role  came  to  be  played 
by  persons  in  the  lower  and  lower-middle  classes.  The  spoils  system 
became  the  basic  means  of  reward.  Political  roles  were  organized 
into  parties  which  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
and  to  prove  that  opposing  parties  violated  these  sentiments.* 

Local  Government  in  the  Atomic  Age.  Not  only  are  nations  with 
weak  local  governmental  units  potential  victims  of  sub^^ersi^'e  politi- 
cal action,  but  also  modern  warfare,  based  on  "total  war,"  makes  the 
nation  no  stronger  than  its  local  units.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 


*  Logan  Wilson  and  William  Kolb,  Sociological  Aimhjsis,  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace,  and  Company,  1949,  pp.  517  ff. 
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dramatized  in  an  article  written  by  a  political  scientist  who,  after 
having  studied  the  conditions  resulting  from  European  mass  bomb- 
ing in  World  War  II,  tried  to  depict  what  would  happen  when  the 
first  atomic  bomb  fell  on  the  United  States.®  The  atomic  bomb,  of 
course,  is  not  the  only  weapon  for  mass  destruction  which  science 
has  produced.  It  is  only  one  instrument,  whose  destructive  powers 
the  people  are  aware  of  and  fear."  With  the  first  bombardment, 
Bromage  writes,  the  rural  areas  of  the  nation  would  be  flooded  with 
panic-stricken,  homeless  people  in  flight;  transportation  facilities 
would  be  snarled  into  hopeless  knots;  food,  shelter,  relief,  and  fire 
problems  confronting  the  local  units  of  administration  would  be 
overwhelming.  The  problems  of  enforcing  law  and  order  among 
frightened,  starving,  and  dispossessed  people  with  our  present  county 
and  local  governmental  facilities  would  be  staggering.  To  adjust  to 
such  a  calamity,  the  let-the-army-do-it  theory  would  certainly  pre- 
vail. But  armies  cannot  effectively  win  wars  and  run  governments  at 
the  same  time.  Besides,  they  never  have  been  effective  governing 
agencies. 

For  modern  warfare,  a  combined  decentralization  and  regional 
integration  of  facilities  is  called  for.  Each  town,  community,  and 
governmental  unit  must  be  capable  of  separate  and  effective  opera- 
tion, because  existing  forms  of  communication  in  modern  aerial  war- 
fare may  be  disrupted  at  any  time.  On  the  other  hand,  such  services 
as  fire  protection,  food  distribution,  and  labor-recruiting  services 
must  be  able  to  operate  over  large  areas. '^  Perhaps  the  atomic  bomb 
is  the  strongest  and  most  dramatic  argument  ever  advanced  against 
statism  and  complete  centralization.  In  modern  warfare,  each  im- 
portant center  of  government  must  have  a  duplicate  in  some  remote 
place,  with  all  necessary  communication  systems  and  other  facilities 
ready  for  instant  operation.  If  the  centers  of  national,  state,  and 
county  governments  are  wiped  out,  other  centers  must  flash  into 
operation.  In  the  atomic  age,  the  nation  will  truly  be  as  strong  as  its 

s  A.  W.  Bromage,  "Public  Administration  in  the  Atomic  Age,"  American  Po- 
litical Science  Review,  Vol.  LI,  No.  5,  October  1947,  pp.  947-955. 

^  The  universal  awareness  of  the  bombs  and  their  destructive  power  is  remarka- 
ble, and  there  seems  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  situation  produced  by  its  invention.  See  Public  Reaction  to  the 
Atomic  Bomb  and  World  Affairs— A  Nation-wide  Survey  of  Attitudes  and  In- 
formation, Ithaca:  Cornell  University,  April  1947. 

'■  The  fire  departments  of  the  British  Isles  were  nationalized  under  bombard- 
ment. 
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weakest  link.  This  holds,  of  course,  for  all  units,  for  the  educational, 
religious,  economic,  and  scientific  as  well  as  for  the  governmental 
unit.  As  will  be  shown,  however,  local  rural  government  is  perhaps 
in  the  worst  situation. 

County  government,  the  most  important  unit  of  local  government, 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  "court  house  gang,"®  a  clique  which 
monopolizes  the  control  in  its  own  interest  with  little  regard  for  the 
general  welfare.  It  is  generally  under  the  control  of  a  headless  gov- 
erning body,  which  is  so  constituted  as  to  make  specialization  and 
assignment  of  specific  responsibility  impossible. 

THE  GENERAL  BASIS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Authority,  as  it  is  related  to  social  status  and  to  the  typological 
concepts  of  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  contractual  Gesellschaft, 
was  discussed  in  Chapter  1.  Briefly,  authority  means  the  right  to  in- 
fluence others.  For  purposes  of  procedure,  we  must  differentiate 
between  power  and  authority.  Authority,  as  it  is  used  here,  covers 
cases  in  which  persons  are  controlled  by  others  under  legitimate  or 
institutionalized  provisions,  while  power  is  used  to  cover  situations 
in  which  control  is  exercised  without  these  provisions.  Like  many 
terms  in  the  social  sciences,  there  is  actually  no  clear-cut  distinction 
between  the  two.  They  may  be  thought  of  as  ranging  from  extreme 
positions  on  a  continuum  and  shading  into  each  other  at  the  center. 
Bandits  who  force  victims  to  do  their  bidding  at  the  point  of  a  gnn, 
for  example,  represent  a  concrete  situation  of  power  relations.  The 
control  of  the  elected  chairman  in  a  college  faculty  meeting  con- 
ducted according  to  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  might  be  used  to  ex- 
emplify a  concrete  case  of  authority. 

The  Realistic  Approach  to  Government.  Parsons  has  observed  that 
"A  certain  'utopianism'  which  tends  to  minimize  the  significance  of 
authority,  coercive  power,  and  physical  force  in  human  affairs  has 
been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  a  large  part  of  modern  social  and  per- 
haps particularly  economic  thought."^  It  may  well  be  that  when  and 
if  the  time  comes  that  such  attitudes  do  not  form  an  important  com- 
ponent of  the  value  orientation  of  the  people  who  constitute  a  given 
governmental  structure  and  its  related  social  systems,  the  structure 
will  cease  to  exist.  Political  scientists  have  been  accused  of  failing  to 

8  Lancaster,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66-67. 

9  Talcott  Parson,  Max  Weber:  The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic  Organiza- 
tions, New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1947,  p.  56. 
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understand  the  various  "un-utopian"  controls  which  exist  in  any 
estabhshed  government.^'' 

Several  cultural  anthropologists  and  biologists  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  power  by  comparing  animal,  bird,  and  insect  societies 
with  human  groups."  One  of  these  studies  deals  with  goats,  and 
purports  to  reveal  clues  for  understanding  human  behavior.  ^^  When 
goats  are  first  put  together,  there  is  continuous  fighting  until  a  system 
of  relationships  with  an  equilibrium  of  dominance  results.  After  the 
equilibrium  is  established,  fighting  is  at  a  minimum,  except  during 
the  breeding  season.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  frustration  could 
be  induced  by  withholding  feed.  During  periods  of  frustration  in- 
duced in  this  manner,  the  amount  of  fighting  increases;  the  dominant 
goats  attack  the  subordinate  goats  which,  in  turn,  attack  goats  of  still 
lower  status.  Although  findings  of  this  sort  are  interesting  and  are 
frequently  used  to  illustrate  man's  behavior,  their  value  in  under- 
standing human  actions  is  questionable.  Since  humans  possess  cul- 
ture and  animals  do  not,  attempts  to  learn  about  humans  through 
animal  psychology  will  produce  dubious  results.  A  more  realistic 
approach,  of  course,  is  to  study  submission  and  dominance  of  humans 
objectively.  The  investigator,  however,  must  always  be  aware  that  he 
is  a  part  of  society  and,  therefore,  subject  to  the  "utopianism"  and 
other  ideals  without  which  society  could  not  exist. 

According  to  Chappie's  frame  of  reference,  described  in  Chapters 
2  and  3,^^  a  leader  is  one  who  originates  action  or  gets  others  to  do 
his  bidding  in  the  majority  of  events.  Since  mechanical  means  are 
available  for  measuring  the  origin-response  ratio  (the  times  a  person 
attempts  to  get  others  to  do  his  bidding  divided  by  the  times  that  they 
"terminate"  or  do  his  bidding),  this  system  may  be  used  to  describe 
control  with  precise  measurement. 

In  public,  leaders  originate  action  in  sets  or  in  groups  of  three  or 
more.  Great  leaders  give  their  followers  the  opportunity  to  originate 


10  William  F.  Whyte,  Street  Corner  Society,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1943,  Chapter  6. 

11  See  a  review  and  summary  of  these  studies  by  Charles  F.  Harding,  III,  "Ob- 
jective Studies  of  the  Social  Behavior  of  Animals,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol. 
II,  No.  4,  July-September,  1943,  pp.  21-39. 

12  J.  P.  Scott,  "Dominance  and  the  Frustration-Aggression  Hypothesis."  Phys- 
iological Zoology,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  1,  January  1948,  pp.  31-40. 

13  See  Eliot  D.  Chappie  and  Gordon  Donald,  "A  Method  for  Evaluating  Su- 
pervisory Personnel,"  Harvard  Business  Review,  Winter  1946,  pp.  197-214. 
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to  them  in  private.^*  The  extremely  effective  pohtical  leaders  such  as 
Roosevelt,  Hitler,  Mussolini,  or  Huey  Long,  were  effective  pubhc 
and  radio  speakers,  i.e.,  able  to  originate  in  sets.  As  will  be  indicated 
later,  many  other  leaders  rely  less  upon  public  speaking.  Some  local 
rural  politicians  who  are  unable  to  make  public  speeches  control 
most  of  the  offices  in  the  county.  One  writer  described  such  a  politi- 
cian as  follows :  "He  moved  among  the  country  people  with  the  energy 
of  a  Henry  Clay,  smiling  confidently,  speaking  to  everybody,  paus- 
ing frequently  for  a  more  intimate  word."^'^ 

An  Example  of  Authority  and  Power.  A  case  of  leadership  which 
demonstrates  authority  and  power  as  displayed  in  a  local  county  gov- 
erning body  is  provided  by  Sims^*^  in  his  brilliant  description  of  county 
government  in  Tennessee.  Chappie's  terms  are  inserted  in  brackets. 
The  scene  was  Murfreesboro,  the  county  seat  of  Rutherford  County, 
Tennessee,  located  in  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  type  of  farming 
area.  The  event  was  the  meeting  of  the  county's  governing  body,  which 
in  Tennessee  is  called  the  county  court.  The  locus  of  the  action  was 
"the  court  room,  about  thirty  feet  square,  ,  .  .  and  the  chaii^man  from 
his  exalted  position  called  the  meeting  to  order  [originated  action  to 
the  magistrates]  at  a  few  minutes  after  ten.  In  a  row  of  chairs  around 
the  railing  were  seated  the  magistrates,  forty-five  strong,  in  addition  to 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman.  ...  To  the  right  of  the  chairman 
within  the  enclosure  were  seated  a  selected  number  of  the  outstanding 
citizens  of  Murfreesboro— a  picked  group  for  pressure  purposes.  There 
was  A.  L.  Todd,  millionaire,  loan  agent  for  the  New  York  life  insurance 
company  for  five  states,  ex-speaker  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
and  chronic  candidate  for  governor.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the  room  was 
equipped  for  spectators  with  benches  of  the  country  church  type.  .  .  . 
As  the  meeting  became  more  interesting  most  of  the  crowd  stood  on 
the  benches  for  a  better  view.  .  .  .  "^^ 

In  the  meeting,  two  groups  were  pitted  against  each  other.  One 
group  was  for  "progress"  and  wanted  to  vote  for  the  bond  issues  for 
federal-aid  highways  and  state-aid  roads;  the  other  group  was  against 


1*  Eliot  D.  Chappie  and  Carleton  S.  Coon,  Principles  of  Anthropology,  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1942,  p.  60. 

1^  J.  B.  Harrison,  "Ansa  Little:  Successful  Politician  in  Bloody  Beaumont 
County,  Kentucky,"  to  be  published  in  symposium  edited  bv  J.  F.  Salter. 

16  Carlton  C.  Sims,  County  Government  in  Tennessee,  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Department  of  Political  Science,  December  1930. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  28-29. 
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the  issues  and  pleaded  "over  taxation."  Todd,  whose  action  is  de- 
scribed here,  won  the  issue. 

Between  the  speeches  of  the  leading  citizens  the  court  would  form 
into  groups  of  self-appointed  committees  [break  the  set  which  the 
chairman  had  established]  and  discuss  what  had  been  said.  Sometimes 
the  confusion  assumed  immense  proportions,  the  spectators  also  con- 
tributing their  share.  The  chairman  would  pound  for  order  [attempt 
to  reestabUsh  the  set]  but  order  was  not  always  forthcoming.  Finally 
Mr.  Todd  reached  up  and  took  the  gavel  from  the  speaker  and  re- 
stored order  [originated  action  to  the  court].  From  that  moment,  Mr. 
Todd  was  acting  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Handling  [originating  action 
to]  this  crowd  was  comparatively  easy  for  one  who  had  so  much  ex- 
perience in  the  state  legislature.  His  movements  were  very  skillful.  When 
a  member  of  the  court  would  get  up  and  ask  for  the  floor  [attempt  to 
originate  action]  he  would,  of  course,  recognize  him.  If  he  was  favorable 
to  the  proposition  Mr.  Todd  kept  order  for  him  [kept  the  set  for  him  so 
he  could  originate  to  the  group];  if  not,  talking  and  interruptions  were 
allowed  [the  set  was  permitted  to  disintegrate].  At  the  psychological 
time  Mr.  Todd  would  call  upon  [originate  action  to  and  turn  the  set 
over  to]  another  leading  citizen.  Everyone  agreed  that  this  was  one  of 
the  smoothest  meetings  of  the  court  they  had  ever  seen.  .  .  .  The  bonds 
for  the  state  road  were  then  voted  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  to 
eighteen.  ^^ 

In  analyzing  the  weaknesses  of  the  meeting,  Sims  lists  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Lack  of  leadership  [lack  of  a  chairman  who  could  establish  a  set 
for  himself  and  others  to  originate  to]  within  the  court;  (2)  the  influence 
of  outsiders  [or  the  intrusion  of  power  elements  which  originated  action 
to  the  court  which  should  have  been  a  closed  system  capable  of  exclud- 
ing these  elements] ;  (3)  incompetency  of  the  chairman  [his  inability  to 
originate  action  to  the  court];  (4)  lack  of  rules  of  order  [lack  of  regu- 
larized, legitimized  and  institutionalized  procedures  concerning  who 
might  originate  to  whom  and  under  what  conditions];  (5)  failure  to  make 
use  of  committees  [failure  to  originate  action  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  use  of  the  group's  resources  organized  in  sub-sets  about  special 
areas  of  interest  and  competence];  (6)  localism  and  log-rolling  [action 
originated  in  the  interests  of  sets  or  groups  organized  by  localities  in- 
stead of  the  whole  county];  (7)  inability  of  members  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  the  questions  before  them;  (8)  lack  of  definite  policies 
covering  a  period  of  years.'^^ 

18  Ibid.  p.  29. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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This  case  has  been  recorded  in  detail  because  it  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  description  of  several  aspects  of  rural  government.  The  paren- 
thetical insertions  may  give  precision  to  the  description,  provided  the 
reader  has  familiarized  himself  with  Chappie's  terminology,  as  used 
in  Chapters  2  and  3. 

Other  Examples  of  Sources  of  Control.  The  foregoing  example 
should  suffice  to  indicate  how  much  more  complicated  dominance  and 
submission  are  among  humans  than  among  animals  or  birds.  In  Beau- 
mont County,  Kentucky,  the  school  teachers  support  the  local  political 
boss.  A  teacher  who  refused  to  "kowtow"  to  the  local  machine  was  re- 
ported as  saying,  "Elias  Johnson  came  around  and  told  me  I  would 
have  to  contribute  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  Littles'  campaign  fund.  I 
told  him  I  wouldn't  be  beholden  to  anybody,  so  I  quit  and  went  to 
work  in  a  war  plant  in  Louisville.  My  aunt,  though,  said  she  had  a 
family  to  raise,  so  she  chipped  in  and  is  still  teaching."^°  When  in- 
formants were  asked  why  the  people  voted  for  the  local  boss,  Anse 
Little,  and  why  he  had  control,  statements  such  as  the  following  were 
given:  "It's  because  he  has  something  to  offer  them  and  that's  the  only 
reason.  .  .  .  There's  a  Post  Office  in  every  hollow  in  this  county  and 
he's  got  all  of  these.  .  .  .  W.P.A,  came  along,  about  every  other  family 
was  on  relief  and  dependent  on  Little.  You  just  can't  beat  a  set-up  like 
that."-^  In  urban  and  rural  society,  whether  among  primitive  or  civi- 
lized peoples,  interpersonal  relations  as  related  to  obligations  furnish 
the  basis  for  political  strength.  To  permit  oneself  to  become  "be- 
holden" or  indebted  to  another  means  that  one  permits  another  to 
originate  to  him. 

Oliver^^  has  described  how  leadership  is  established  and  main- 
tained among  the  Siwai  people  of  Bougainville.  The  local  leaders  of 
the  village  were  called  Mumis,  and  on  occasion  they  called  together 
the  manpower  of  a  village  and  set  them  working  at  a  task,  or  called 
them  together  under  a  hierarchy  of  leadership  to  work  separately 
under  set  relationships.  When  Oliver  began  to  ask  how  to  identifv 
Mumis,  the  natives  told  him  that  Mumis  were  people  who  owned 


20  Harrison,  op.  cit. 

21  For  a  classic  discussion,  see  M.  Mauss,  "Essai  sur  le  Don.  Forme  et  Raison 
de  I'Echange  dans  les  Societes  Archaiques,"  V Annie  Sociologiqtie,  New  Series, 
Vol.  I;  also  see  D.  H.  Kurtzman,  Methods  of  Controlling  Votes  in  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1935. 

22  D.  L.  Oliver,  "Human  Relations  and  Language  in  a  Non-Melanesian  Speak- 
ing Tribe  of  Bougainville,  Solomon  Islands,"  Cambridge:  Peabody  Museum  Pa- 
pers, as  cited  by  Chappie  and  Coon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  333-338. 
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much  land,  inherited  wealth  and  position,  owned  club-houses,  and 
gave  feasts.  Upon  further  investigation,  he  found  that  the  criterion  of 
greatest  importance  among  Mumis  was  that  of  giving  feasts.  There 
were  many  who  were  richer  than  the  Mumis,  and  actually  only  the 
man  who  gave  many  feasts,  built  club-houses,  and  gave  to  the  people 
who  worked  for  him,  was  a  Mumi.  Some  of  the  Mumis  were  poor  in 
the  sense  that  they  did  not  have  a  huge  reserve  of  what  might  be 
called  capital  goods  at  their  command.  Nevertheless,  to  remain  a 
Mumi  or  to  become  a  Mumi,  one  had  to  give  "social  climbing  feasts," 
to  which  competing  Mumis  might  be  invited.  In  this  way,  action  was 
originated  to  the  competitors  on  such  a  scale  that  the  others  with  their 
available  resources  could  not  compete.  Mumis,  of  course,  used  the 
resources  of  friends  and  relatives  for  the  feasts,  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  were  such  that  if  guest  Mumi  aspirants  to  leadership  did 
not  out-do  their  host  later,  they  had  to  submit  to  his  higher  prestige 
and  permit  him  to  originate  action  to  them.  Through  careful  planning 
and  the  use  of  the  resources  of  friends  and  relatives,  a  feast  of  such 
elaborate  proportions  could  be  given  that  the  opposing  guest  Mumi 
would  be  hard  put  to  originate  action  to  the  host  by  inviting  him  to 
a  feast.  If  the  opposing  Mumi  was  unable  to  return  the  hospitality  of 
the  host,  he  was  disgraced  and  lost  ability  to  originate  action. 

Oliver  also  observed  how  the  Mumis  use  the  "social  climbing  feast" 
to  extend  their  leadership  over  an  area  including  several  villages.  In 
one  case,  a  Mumi  used  a  friend  who  had  his  own  following  built  up 
in  a  similar  way  to  help  prepare  a  feast.  Later  this  host  Mumi  origi- 
nated action  directly  to  the  followers  (did  not  use  a  secondary  com- 
munication center)  of  the  assisting  Mumi  and,  in  a  way,  "stole"  his 
leadership. 

This  means  of  attaining  leadership  is  recounted  in  some  detail  be- 
cause of  its  importance  in  relation  to  resources.  It  was  noted  that  in 
order  to  become  a  Mumi,  a  person  had  to  use  his  capital  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  originating  action  to  others 
(or  to  get  them  to  do  his  bidding).  Wealth  per  se  did  not  constitute 
leadership  but  it  could  be  used  to  place  one  in  the  position  of  leader- 
ship. 

POLITICAL  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  SYSTEMS 
AND  VALUE  ORIENTATION 

The  various  governmental  and  political  systems  fall  into  a  wide 
range  of  categories  insofar  as  their  social  structure  and  value  orien- 
tation are  concerned.  We  hold  no  brief  for  the  various  classical 
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theories  maintaining  that  there  are  definite  cycles  or  stages  through 
which  social  systems  must  pass.  Polybius,  for  instance,  maintained 
that  when  population  was  sparse,  kingly  rule  came  into  being.  Mon- 
archy was  followed  in  turn  by  oligarchy,  which  was  always  over- 
thrown to  initiate  democracy,  after  which  mob  rule  became  the  order 
of  the  day.^^  Not  all  systems  have  passed  through  such  cycles.  Fur- 
thermore, the  advancement  of  the  technologies  is  not  necessarily  re- 
lated to  the  complexity  of  the  governmental  structure  and  vice  versa. 
Some  of  the  tribes  with  the  most  primitive  technological  and  material 
culture  have  evolved  governmental  systems  of  great  complexity.^* 

Bureaucracy  as  the  Core  of  Modern  Government.  "Bureaucracy 
has  been  aptly  called  the  'core'  of  modern  government  and  its  ac- 
ceptance is  inevitable,  even  though  opposition  to  it  has  been  the 
burden  of  countless  defenses  of  free  government."-^  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  Lancaster's  case  for  bureaucracy  as  involved  in  government. 
He  also  advocates  the  French  writer  Lefas'-*^  requirements  for  an 
adequate  civil  service. 

Three  characteristics— sustained  tenure,  professionalism,  and  hier- 
archy—are necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  any  oganization,  whether 
private  or  public.  Professionalism,  as  used  here,  means  trained  spe- 
cialists who  serve  with  equal  loyalty  successive  administrations  re- 
gardless of  political  bias.  Hierarchy  means  that  "the  various  ranks 
should  be  subordinated  one  to  the  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  place 
without  possibility  of  doubt  the  responsibility  for  official  acts  exactly 
where  it  belongs  in  each  case," 


23  William  F.  Ogburn  and  Meyer  F.  NimkofF,  Sociology,  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1940,  p.  625. 

2*  For  examples,  see  L.  T.  Hobhouse  et  at.  Material  Culture  and  the  Social 
Institutions  of  the  Simpler  Peoples,  London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  1914.  Also,  see 
Thomas'  description  of  an  extremely  elaborately  organized  but  "primitive"  so- 
ciety: W.  I.  Thomas,  Primitive  Behavior,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1937,  pp.  435-36.  See  Chappie  and  Coon,  op.  cit.,  p.  354.  Differing 
from  the  immediately  preceding  references,  these  two  authors  claim  that  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  modern  type  arises  only  in  societies  with  complex  techniques. 

25  Lancaster,  op.  cit.,  p.  125.  As  any  one  with  a  knowledge  of  social  organi- 
zation knows,  the  most  important  seat  of  bureaucracy  in  peacetime  in  Western 
society  is  in  business  and  industry.  See  C.  P.  Loomis  and  J.  T.  Reed,  "The  Taos 
County  Project  of  New  Mexico— An  Experiment  in  Local  Cooperation  Among 
Bureaus,  Private  Agencies,  and  Rural  People,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  HI, 
No.  3,  April-June  1944,  pp.  21-33. 

26  A.  A.  Lefas,  L'Etat  et  les  Fonctionnaires,  Paris,  1931. 
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Probably  the  best  description  of  bureaucracy  is  that  of  Max  Weber. 
As  presented  by  Parsons,  "A  bureaucracy  is  'a  mechanism  founded  on 
disciphne.'  It  is  the  fitting  of  individual  actions  into  a  complicated 
pattern  in  such  a  way  that  the  character  of  each  and  its  relations  to 
the  rest  can  be  accurately  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  end  to 
which  the  whole  is  devoted.  The  importance  of  discipline  lies  in  being 
able  to  count  on  the  individual  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
and  place."^^  Many  have  pointed  out  that  bureaucracy  is  the  most 
efficient  method  of  organizing  large  numbers  of  persons  for  compli- 
cated tasks,  and  its  spread  is  accounted  for  by  this  fact.  Weber  in- 
aicates  that  "the  role  of  each  participant  is  conceived  as  an  'office' 
where  he  acts  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  office  and  not  of 
his  personal  influence."-^  Bureaucracy  requires  the  separation  of 
home  and  office  and  a  division  of  labor  in  which  the  personnel  is 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  technical  competence,  with  differentiated  func- 
tions and  specialization.  Thus,  the  general  value  orientation  and  per- 
sonal relations,  especially  between  the  various  levels  in  the  hierarchy 
as  found  in  efficient  business,  industrial,  and  go^'ernmental  bureauc- 
racy, may  be  characterized  as  rational  as  opposed  to  traditional,  im- 
personal as  opposed  to  personalized,  functionally  specific  as  opposed 
to  functionally  diffuse,  secular  as  opposed  to  ritualistic,  and  univer- 
salistic  as  opposed  to  particularistic. 

THE  COUNTY  AS  A  UNIT  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Figure  173  indicates  that  county  or  parish  government  prevails  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  Smith-'-*  calculated  that  98.3  percent 
of  the  farm  population  resides  in  areas  where  county  or  parish  gov- 
ernment exists.  Thus  the  remainder,  or  1.7  percent  of  the  nation's 
farm  population,  resides  in  New  England  under  the  government 
unit  called  the  town,  in  which  the  county,  insofar  as  it  exists,  is  in- 
significant. In  states  such  as  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  where  the  hybrid  system  involving  both  townships  and 


2^  Talcott  Parsons,  The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1937,  p.  507.  Those  familiar  with  Chappie  and  Coon's 
terminology  may  find  their  characterization  more  specific.  According  to  them, 
in  a  bureaucracy,  "individuals  interact  at  a  high  rate  of  frequency  in  the  staff- 
line  and  processing  sets  as  well  as  in  the  supervisory  set."  Op.  cit.,  p.  354. 

28  Parsons,  ibid.,  p.  506. 

29  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, 1947,  p.  441. 
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counties  is  prevalent,  live  8.5  percent  of  the  total  farm  population. 
States  that  follow  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  pattern,  in  which  the 
townships  and  counties  are  the  units,  but  in  which  the  townships  are 
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Fig.  173.  The  units  of  local  government  in  the  United  States.  (Reproduced 
from  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  p.  447.) 

unimportant  from  the  functional  point  of  view,  constitute  27.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  farm  population.  For  the  remaining  61.9  percent  of 
the  farm  people,  the  county  unit  is  the  only  important  unit  of  local 
government. 

Because  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  county,  most  of  the  space 
in  this  chapter  has  reference  to  the  county  governmental  unit  as  a 
social  system.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  county  advisedly  because 
the  counties  are  becoming  more  important,  as  social  systems  despite 
the  attempts  of  both  state  and  federal  units  to  take  over  their  func- 
tions. As  Weidner  writes:  "Far  from  becoming  less  important,  judged 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  functions  performed  and  the  amount 
of  money  expended,  counties  today  are  a  more  vital  part  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system  than  ever  before."^"  The  increased  size  of  the 
county  seat  as  a  result  of  the  depression,  and  the  increased  bureauc- 


3°  Edward  W.  Weidner,  "Confused  County  Picture  III,"  National  Municipal 
Revieiv,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  6,  June  1946,  p.  288. 
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racy  brought  on  by  the  New  Deal,  are  other  proofs  that  the  county  as 
a  unit  is  increasing  in  importance.^^ 

For  anyone  interested  in  the  influence  of  territoriaHty  upon  social 
systems,  a  study  of  the  origin  of  the  various  forms  of  local  government 
in  the  United  States  is  fascinating.  The  basic  roots  of  American  rural 
government  lie,  of  course,  in  the  Old  World,  and  especially  in  Eng- 
land. The  greatest  carry-over  of  the  original  forms  may  be  observed 
in  the  compact  group  settlements  of  New  England,  w^ith  the  village 
economy.  However,  in  the  southern  colonies  where  the  large  planta- 
tion, often  as  large  as  a  New  England  town,  was  prevalent,  the 
county  became  the  most  important  unit.  In  the  middle  colonies,  a 
type  of  compromise  system  grew  up  in  which  the  township  and  town- 
ship system  were  used.  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  had  towns  as 
units,  but  their  functions  were  not  important.  New  York  state  fur- 
nished a  prototype  for  states  in  which  both  townships  and  counties 
have  important  functions.  Through  New  York's  influence  and  pattern, 
the  New  England  system  was  transmitted  and  carried  on  to  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  northern  Illinois.  As  this  form  came 
in  contact  with  the  geographical  survey,  based  upon  the  rectangular 
system  of  land  division,  it  assumed  a  special  form. 

THE  BUREAUCRACY  OF 

COUNTY  MANAGER  GOVERNMENT 

COMPARED  WITH  TYPICAL  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

Among  specialists  in  governmental  administration,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  the  least  efiFective  governmental  units  are  generally 
the  rural  units.  There  is,  however,  no  such  agreement  as  to  what  form 
rural  county  government  should  take.  One  group  of  experts  is  very 
much  impressed  by  the  success  of  city  managers,  and  recommends  it 
for  rural  counties.^^  Another  group  considers  centralization  on  the 
state  level  an  inevitable  trend  and,  therefore,  doubts  that  there  will 
be  enough  for  the  county  manager  to  do.  Others  point  out  that  man- 
ager government  is  a  city  creation  and  believe  that  it  cannot  be 


31  Carroll  D.  Clark  and  Roy  L.  Roberts,  People  of  Kansas,  Topeka:  The  Kansas 
State  Planning  Board,  1936,  p.  83. 

32  See  Donald  G.  Bishop  and  Edith  E.  Starratt,  The  Structure  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment, Washington:  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Bulletin  19, 
September  1945,  p.  86;  and  Edward  W.  Weidner,  "The  Confused  County  Pic- 
ture," National  Municipal  Review,  Vol.  XXXV,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  April,  March, 
and  May  1946. 
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adapted  to  rural  needs.^^  "Almost  all  county  reorganization  pro- 
posals," according  to  Weidner,  "involve  the  idea  of  a  unified  county 
executive."^"*  Therefore,  even  though  there  is  disagreement  as  to 
w^hether  or  not  the  county  manager  form  of  government  is  the  best 
for  rural  areas,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  creates  a  unified  executive 
and  is  a  more  efficient  form  of  bureaucracy  than  the  typical  county 
government  systems  as  they  exist  in  the  various  states. 

Figure  174  describes  the  structure  of  the  county  manager  form.  As 

stated  by  Weidner,  "The  manager  plan 
is  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  difi^erentia- 
tion  of  powders— a  belief  that  one  body 
should  not  perform  policy-making,  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  functions,  and 
that  specialization  in  their  performance 
is  desirable."^^  Under  this  form,  the  voters 
determine  policy  through  their  election 
of  the  county  board.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  governing  bodies  be  composed 
of  from  five  to  nine  members,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  people  living  in  the 
county. ^'^  Specialization  is  required,  and 
the  governing  board  is  responsible  to  the 
voters  only  for  over-all  policy.  It  is  not  concerned  with  administrative 
detail  or  judicial  matters.  To  prevent  so-called  "logrolling"  for  sepa- 
rate districts,  it  is  recommended  that  the  board  members  be  elected 
at  large  rather  than  from  prescribed  districts  or  townships.  The  board 
hires  a  professional  manager  to  carry  out  the  legislation  and  pro- 
grams formulated  by  the  board. 

Figure  174  indicates  that  most  of  the  offices  are  responsible  directly 
to  the  county  manager  and  their  heads  are,  under  ideal  conditions, 
specialized  professionals,  not  politicians.  In  ideal  form,  this  structure 

^3  Lancaster,  op.  cit.,  pp.  393-395.  Also  see  Artliur  C.  Millspaugh,  Local  De- 
mocracy and  Crime  Control,  Washington:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1936,  p. 
170.  He  says,  "The  manager  or  executi\e  plan  would  be  financially  impossible, 
unnecessary,  or  undesirable  in  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  tlie  counties  in 
the  United  States,"  See  also  Wylie  Kilpatrick,  Problems  in  Contemporary  County 
Government,  Charlottesville:  The  Institute  for  Research  in  tlie  Social  Sciences, 
1930,  Part  VII. 

3*  Weidner,  op.  cit.,  p.  290. 

SB  Ibid.,  p.  292-293.  .   - 

36  Lancaster,  op.  cit.,  pp.  63-66. 


Fig.  174.  Flow  chart  show- 
ing the  organizational  plan  of 
county  manager  government. 
(Source:  Bishop  and  Starratt, 
The  Structure  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment, p.  86.) 
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meets  Max  Weber's  specifications  in  which  each  person  in  an  effective 
bureaucracy  is  responsible  to  one  other  person,  the  quahfications  for 
office  being  determined  by  technical  competence,  and  the  division  of 
labor  being  based  upon  competence  for  which  there  is  a  "correspond- 
ing division  of  authority  hierarchically  organized."  Individuals  are 
fitted  into  a  system  in  such  a  manner  that  each,  and  his  relations  to 
the  rest,  can  be  "accurately  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  end  to 
which  the  whole  is  devoted."  This  end  is  determined  by  the  voters 
through  the  county  board.  Also  "the  role  of  each  participant  is  con- 
ceived as  an  'office'  where  he  acts  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
the  office  and  not  of  his  personal  influence.  .   .  .  "^^ 

The  manager  form  in  action  can  compare  favorably  with  the  speci- 
fications Barnard  prescribes  for  effective  communication  and  organi- 
zation. These  are:  (1)  that  the  channels  of  communication  should  be 
definitely  known;  (2)  that  every  member  of  the  system  report  to  some- 
one, and  every  member  subordinate  to  someone  in  order  to  give  a 
definite  formal  structural  relationship  to  the  organization;  (3)  that  the 
line  of  communication  be  as  direct  or  short  as  possible,  with  as  few 
centers  as  possible,  the  higher  centers  handling  policy  and  general 
problems,  the  lower  centers  handling  specific  action;  (4)  that  the 
complete  line  of  communication  always  be  used  in  order  to  avoid 
conflicting  communications,  provide  interpretation,  and  maintain  re- 
sponsibility; (5)  that  competent  persons  must  serve  as  communication 
centers;  (6)  that  the  line  of  communication  should  not  be  interrupted 
while  the  organization  is  functioning;  and  (7)  that  every  communica- 
tion be  authenticated.^® 

Actually,  only  one  truly  rural  county.  Petroleum  County,  Montana, 
has  a  strictly  county  manager  form  of  government,  and  only  18  of  the 
3,050  counties  have  county  manager  or  executive  plans. ^^  However, 
14  of  these  18  have  been  converted  into  the  manager  type  since  1930, 
and  there  are  indications  that  other  counties  will  try  it. 

The  county  manager  system,  when  organized  on  principles  indi- 
cated in  Figure  174,  provides  a  two-way  flow.  The  voters  determine 
policy.  For  example,  they  elect  a  board  that  has  run  on  the  plank  of 
improved  education.  The  board  formulates  the  policy  and  directs 


2^  See  Parsons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56  ff. 

^s  Chester  I.  Barnard,  The  Functions  of  the  Executive,  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1938,  Chapter  1. 

39  Bishop  and  Starratt,  op.  cit.,  p.  87.  They  indicate  there  are  twenty-seven 
counties  where  administrative  authority  is  centralized. 
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the  manager  to  have  the  respective  department  heads  carry  it  out. 
Ideally,  the  manager  has  his  position  because  of  his  "know-how"  in 
administration;  he  does  not  make  policy,  but  carries  it  into  action.  If 
the  voters  are  not  satisfied  with  the  education  rendered  their  chil- 
dren, they  may  then  appeal  to  the  board  or  resort  to  the  election  and 
to  putting  up  other  candidates  who  will  carry  out  their  will.  Under 
totalitarian  principles,  the  people  do  not  have  this  recourse.  When 
action  is  one-way  and  always  down  the  hierarchy,  scape-goatism  is 
the  common  recourse.  Under  the  manager  form  in  Henrico  County, 
Virginia,  county  planning  was  introduced  and  monthly  reports  on 
county  activities  are  now  mailed  to  citizens  who  request  them.*° 
Quite  a  number  of  counties  have  established  county  planning  boards 
or  agencies.*^  This  system  makes  for  effective  communication  from 
the  people  to  the  governing  body,  provided  that  citizens  are  a  part  of 
the  planning  action.  Land-use  planning,  as  established  by  county, 
state,  and  federal  agencies,  also  provided  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion for  the  people  to  the  bureaus  and  government.*^ 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  rural  government  today  is  its 
failure  to  provide  an  effective  channel  of  communication  from  the 
people  to  the  governing  body  through  joint  planning.  How  do  the 
more  than  3,000  counties  which  do  not  have  centralized  executive 
functions  compare  with  the  effective  bureaucracy  which  Lancaster 
says  is  the  core  of  modern  government?*^  What  about  the  require- 
ment of  Lefas  that  "ranks  should  be  subordinated  one  to  another  in 
such  a  way  as  to  place  without  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  respon- 
sibility, without  question,  for  official  acts  exactly  where  it  belongs  in 
each  case?"** 

Bromage  and  Reed  quote  the  statement  of  a  county  oflBcial  in 
Michigan  which  will  answer  this  question  for  most  of  the  governing 
boards  of  local  government  in  rural  America.  "When  something  goes 
askew  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  where  the  fault  lies,  you 
run  into  the  most  refined  and  elaborate  system  of  passing  the  buck 
that  exists  anywhere,  the  result  being  that  the  blame  cannot  be 


^°  See  G.  W.  Spicer,  Ten  Years  of  County  Manager  Governynent  in  Virginia, 
University  of  Virginia  Extension  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  3,  September  1,  1945. 
*i  Weidner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  292-293. 

*2  See  Loomis  and  Reed,  op.  cit.,  for  an  extended  discussion  of  this  problem. 
*3  Lancaster,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 
**  Lefas,  op.  cit. 
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pinned  on  anyone."*^  The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Council,  after 
studying  Blue  Earth  County,  Minnesota,  reports  that  "its  population 
of  36,203  people  (1940  census)  supports  155  units  of  local  govern- 
ment charged  with  many  similar  and  often-times  over-lapping  func- 
tions."*« 

Specificity  versus  Diffuse  or  Blanket  Functions,  Rights,  and  Re- 
sponsibilities. The  effective  bureaucracy  or  county  manager  plan  of 
government  requires  specificity  of  functions,  rights,  and  responsi- 
bility. Typically,  as  shown  by  Figure  174,  the  county  government  is 
"headless."  This  means  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  originating  or  the  failure  to  originate  action.  Table  48  indicates 
the  titles  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  3,050  counties  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

TABLE  48 
Titles  of  County  Governing  Bodies,  United  States,  1940 


Board  of  Commissioners 

1,271 

Board  of  Supervisors 

673 

County  Court 

369 

Commissioners'  Court 

254 

Fiscal  Court 

120 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Roads  and  Revenue 

118 

Police  Jury 

63 

Other 

182 

Total 

3,050 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  his  survey  of  the  functions  of  county  government,  Weidner 
writes  that  "almost  all  county  governing  body  members  have  a  dual 
or  a  treble  political  responsibility."  One-third  of  the  county  govern- 
ing bodies  in  the  United  States  have  members  who  are  accountable 
not  only  as  county  administrative  and  legislative  officials,  but  also  as 
judicial,  township,  town,  or  city  ofiicers.  As  Table  49  indicates,  there 
are  several  types  of  governing  bodies  in  counties  where  members  per- 
form some  judicial  function;  these  bodies  are  composed,  respectively, 


45  A.  W.  Bromage  and  T.  H.  Reed,  "Organization  and  Cost  of  County  and 
Township  Government,"  Michigan  Local  Government  Series,  Detroit,  1933,  p. 
126. 

*^  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  "A  Study  of  Public  Health  Admin- 
istration in  Blue  Earth  County,  Minnesota,"  Mankato,  Minnesota,  p.  81. 
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of  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  single  judges,  and  plural-membered 
court  types.  In  another  350  counties  only  one  of  the  governing  body 
members  serves  also  as  a  judicial  officer— usually  as  the  county  pro- 
bate judge.  As  listed  in  Table  49,  these  are  labeled  as  "judge  and  com- 
missioner" counties.*^ 

TABLE  49 
Types  of  County  Governing  Bodies,  United  States,  1940 


Board  of  Commissioners  or  Supervisors 

2,012 

Judge  and  Commissioners 

350 

Board  Composed  of  Town  Supervisors 

297 

Judge  and  Justices  of  the  Peace 

193 

Single  Judge 

86 

Plural-membered  Court 

75 

Single  Non-judicial  Officer 

32 

Other 

5 

Total 

3,050 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  board  officials  of  the  297  counties  having  boards  composed  of 
town  supervisors  serve  also  as  township  and/or  city  officials.*^  A  re- 
port describing  the  governing  board  of  Mississippi  depicts  a  preva- 
lent condition:  "Partially  shielded  by  a  multiplicity  of  other  officers 
for  whom  it  cannot  be  held  responsible  and  enmeshed  in  an  elaborate 
system  of  checks  over  which  it  has  little  or  no  direct  control,  the 
board  of  supervisors  is  in  a  position  where  its  irresponsibility  can  take 
the  form  of  neglect  and  extravagance  or  of  equally  damaging  par- 
simony."*'' Such  officers  as  sheriflF,  county  clerk,  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  others  are  usually  elected  by  the  people  and  have  no  respon- 
sibility to  the  county  board.  Thus  there  is  no  final  executive  authority, 
as  there  is  in  state  or  federal  government.^"  In  addition,  modern  re- 


*'^  With  the  exception  of  Vermont  and  Oregon,  all  judicial-type  governing 
bodies  are  found  in  southern  states.  Also,  the  single  nonjudicial-type  oflBcer  is 
a  southern  product. 

*8  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  counties  with  boards  composed  of  to\Mi  super- 
visors are  in  the  three  North  Central  states,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

*9  Institute  for  Government  Research,  "Report  on  a  Survey  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  of  State  and  County  Government  in  Mississippi,"  1932, 
p.  719.  Cited  in  Bromage  and  Reed,  op.  cit.,  p.  48,  as  applicable  to  Michigan. 

50  Dwight  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Social  Organization,  New 
York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  p.  48. 
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quirements  are  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  many  special-func- 
tion boards  not  controlled  or  elected  by  the  county  governing  body. 
These  boards  most  frequently  deal  with  assessment,  elections, 
finance,  health,  highways,  hospitals,  libraries,  penal  personnel,  plan- 
ning, recreation,  schools,  and  welfare.^^  In  many  cases,  as  is  true  of 
the  county  sheriff  and  state  constabulary  in  Michigan,  there  are  dupli- 
cations in  function  on  the  part  of  different  units,  with  the  accompany- 
ing inevitable  friction. 

Efficient  bureaucracy  requires  that  the  role  of  the  individual,  as 
represented  by  his  "office,"  be  separated  from  personal  and  home 
ties.  How  little  this  is  accomplished  in  rural  government  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  following  sign  on  the  trustee's  door  in  a  Tennessee 
county:  "If  any  one  wants  to  pay  taxes  I  will  be  at  home."^^ 

Emotional  versus  Rational;  Personalized  versus  Impersonalized 
Attributes  of  Organization.  Efficient  bureaucracy  is  characterized  by 
impersonal  authority.  In  rural  government,  as  in  most  interaction  in 
rural  areas,  the  personal  ties  and  emotions  are  of  great  importance. 
In  order  to  get  the  rural  vote,  the  Nazis  in  Germany  launched  a  cam- 
paign against  the  "unfeeling"  Prussian  bureaucracy  in  Berlin.  Per- 
sonal face-to-face  political  procedures  were  substituted  for  the  cus- 
tomary bureaucratic  German  political  system.  Under  crisis  conditions, 
many  rural  areas  in  Germany  during  the  last  free  elections  cast 
extremely  heavy  votes  for  the  Nazis,  thus  pointing  to  the  effective- 
ness of  these  personal  anti-bureaucratic  procedures  for  rural  areas. ^^ 

The  following  abbreviated  clipping  from  a  Tennessee  paper  indi- 
cates the  role  of  personal  ties  in  rural  politics  and  government  in  the 
United  States:  ".  .  .Of  the  180  persons  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee  to  hold  the  primary,  146  of  them  are  friends  of  Mr.  Part- 
ridge, and  thirty-four  are  my  friends;  I  deem  it  useless  to  proceed 
further.  .  .  ."^* 

One  of  the  best  analytical  descriptions  of  this  type  of  person alism 
was  written  by  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,  who  conclude  that  "... 
various  governmental  positions  of  an  agricultural  community,  insofar 
as  these  positions  are  'local'  and  dependent  upon  or  elected  by  the 


51  Weidner,  op.  cit.,  p.  293. 

s-  Sims,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

s^  C.  P.  Loomis  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  "The  Spread  of  German  Nazism  in  Rural 
Areas,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  6,  December  1946,  pp. 
724-734. 

5*  Sims,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 
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rural  population,  the  positions  give  very  moderate  rights  to  their 
holders."^^ 

This  personalism  of  rural  areas  is  illustrated  by  Blumenthal  as  fol- 
lows: "If  a  candidate  wins  he  finds  himself  under  constant  pressure 
from  the  exaggerated  importance  of  personal  relations  in  his  elec- 
torate. In  matters  of  official  policy  he  must  ever  think  in  terms  of 
personalities.  Even  a  minor  deputy  at  the  courthouse  was  able  to  say: 
'Every  taxpayer  treats  you  as  if  you  were  working  for  him  personally, 
as  if  he  paid  your  whole  salary.'  "^® 

It  is  a  universal  principle  in  all  types  of  politics,  particularly  in 
rural  politics,  that  personal  contact  with  the  voters  is  necessary.^' 
Sims  found  that  74  out  of  216  rural  government  officers  in  Tennessee 
had  "sympathetic"  appeal,  such  as  being  crippled,  in  debt,  widowed, 
or  an  ex-service  man.^^  One  of  the  most  important  campaign  argu- 
ments was  that  the  candidate  needed  the  job.  As  Sims,  in  speaking  for 
rural  Tennessee,  points  out,  "efficiency  is  not  the  determining  factor 
in  an  election,  but  rather  sympathy  and  popularity.""^  Only  in  effi- 
cient bureaucracy,  which  has  been  described  here  as  having  the 
characteristics  of  contractual  Gesellschaft,  can  the  personal  and 
family  considerations  be  replaced  to  any  considerable  extent  by  re- 
quirements that  demand  technical  competence.  In  the  manager  form 
of  city  or  county  government,  there  is  little  reason  for  choosing  a 
manager  like  the  man  who  had  "no  qualifications  for  manager  except 
that  just  at  the  time  he  was  badly  in  need  of  a  job  whereby  to  support 
himself  and  family."'^" 

Localism  versus  Universalism,  Many  specialists  in  government  ad- 
ministration advocate  that  the  manager  come  from  outside  the  county 
in  order  that  he  be  "more  efficient  than  a  local  resident  who  would 


^5  Pitirim  Sorokin  and  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Principles  of  Rural-Urban  Sociol- 
ogy, New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1929,  p.  82. 

^6  A.  C.  Blumentlial,  Small-Town  Stuff,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1932,  p.  305. 

57  Harrison,  op.  cit.  See  also  Sims,  op.  cit.,  p.  53.  Here  Sims  quotes  tlie  follow- 
ing remark  picked  up  in  a  rural  campaign:  "I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  'X'  even 
if  he  is  the  best  qualified  man  in  the  race.  He  never  speaks  to  you  when  he  sees 
you." 

^^  Sims,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

69  Ibid.,  p.  55. 

^°  Austin  F.  MacDonald,  American  City  Governjnent  and  Administrations, 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1929,  p.  255. 
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find  it  diflScult  to  say  'no'  to  his  friends."*'^  Nevertheless,  many  man- 
agers are  hometown  men.  Requiring  that  an  official  be  from  another 
county,  of  course,  will  not  eliminate  the  possibility  that  he  will  en- 
gage in  logrolling  and  localism.  To  attain  disintereseted  efficiency, 
the  social  system  must  develop  a  set  of  professional  ethics  and  norms 
which  will  not  permit  nepotism,  favoritism,  localism,  and  the  like.^" 
This  is  what  Lefas  meant  by  the  necessity  for  professionalism  in  the 
civil  service.®^ 

Localism,  of  course,  has  many  aspects.  Sanderson®*  recommends 
less  loyalty  to  political  parties  and  more  loyalty  to  the  community. 
Almost  universally,  however,  experts  in  governmental  administration 
recommend  that  county  governing  boards  be  elected  from  the  county 
at  large  rather  than  from  prescribed  districts  or  townships.''^  Actually, 
fewer  than  20  percent  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States  elect  their 
governing  boards  at  large.  There  are  rotten  boroughs  in  several  hun- 
dred counties,  but  very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  localism  or  particularism.  To  be  sure,  localism  plays  havoc 
with  state  and  federal  welfare  as  well.  Sims  has  described  how  the 
bitterness  of  a  fight  between  sheep  raisers  and  fox  hunters  over  a  dog 
law  in  Tennessee  led  to  the  choice  of  a  candidate  on  the  basis  of 
whether  he  was  "pro-dog  or  anti-dog,  with  little  regard  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  state  problems."*^® 

Under  centralized  bureaucratic  government,  Zimmerman®^  de- 
scribes how  the  pride  in  locality  deteriorates  and  how  local  people 
who  attempt  to  get  service  from  the  bureaucracy  are  given  the  "run- 
around"  by  the  local  bureaucrats  who  have  their  eyes  on  promotion 

61  Bishop  and  Starratt,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 

62  See  a  discussion  of  the  differences  in  the  tendency  for  agricultural  agents  to 
enter  into  politics  in  Latin  America  and  the  United  States,  in  C.  P.  Loomis,  "Ex- 
tension Work  for  Latin  America,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  July- 
September  1944,  pp.  27-40.  Also  see  the  article  in  abbreviated  form  in  Edmund 
deS.  Brunner,  I.  T.  Sanders,  and  Douglas  Ensminger,  Farmers  of  the  World— 
The  Development  of  Agricultural  Eoctension,  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  Chapter  9. 

63  See  Lefas,  op.  cit.,  p.  95,  and  Lancaster,  op.  cit.,  pp.  109-112,  for  reasons 
Vi'hy  rural  government  is  more  personal,  less  professional  and  universalistic. 

64  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  450. 

65  Weidner,  op.  cit.,  p.  170.  "All  authorities  on  local  government  agree,"  Weid- 
ner  flatly  asserts,  "that  election  at  large  is  preferable  to  election  by  districts." 

66  Sims,  op.  cit.,  p.  170. 

6'' Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  The  Changing  Community,  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1938  (see  particularly  Chapter  25). 
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and  their  standings  with  state  or  federal  superiors,  rather  than  on 
the  interests  of  the  locahty.  Although  many  have  doubted  the  neces- 
sity for  his  insistence  on  what  he  calls  "localism,"  modem  life  and 
warfare  require  efficient  local  units  as  well  as  elements  of  the  familis- 
tic  Gemeinschaft. 

State  and  federal  "special  function  boards  and  commissions"  are 
increasing  rapidly  in  rural  areas.  With  county  government  as  weak  as 
it  is,  and  with  demand  for  services  ever  on  the  increase,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  states  and  federal  units  bypass  the  local  boards  in 
establishing  agencies.  Generally  "each  state  department— highways, 
welfare,  health,  education  and  agriculture— considers  the  correspond- 
ing county  officers  or  boards  as  responsible  mainly  to  it."*^^  Under  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  several  states  have  two  sets  of  laws,  one 
providing  for  a  board  of  health  for  part-time  activities,  and  another 
for  full-time  activities.  Also  there  are  inter-county  and  cit^-counts^ 
boards  of  health  authorized  by  state  law  and  reflecting  programs 
developed  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  The  Highway 
Act  of  1944  will  influence  county  road  development,  and,  of  course, 
the  Agricultural  Extension  work  described  in  Chapter  20  is  the  re- 
sult of  national  governmental  action. 

To  develop  plans  for  integration  of  agencies  on  various  le^•els,  the 
Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  is  carrying  on  studies  and  ex- 
periments in  various  areas.  Investigators  in  Henry  Countv,  Indiana, 
recommended  that  a  county  planning  commission  be  established  as 
"a  teamwork  organized  for  federal,  state  and  local  governmental 
agencies,"  and  stated  that  "the  farther  removed  the  administration 
from  the  point  of  service,  the  fewer  and  simpler  should  be  the  con- 
trols exerted.""^  In  the  study  sponsored  by  the  same  agency  in  Blue 
Earth  County,  Minnesota,  298  governmental  organization  units  were 
found.  Of  these,  155  were  units  of  local  government;  105  were  state 
agencies;  the  remainder  were  federal.  The  report  concluded  that 
"many  government  agencies  not  only  operate  independenth'  of  one 
another  but  in  some  cases  work  at  cross  purposes.  This  has  led  to  be- 
wilderment for  the  average  citizen  and  lack  of  interest  in  local  issues 
and  elections."'"  Loomis  and  Reed  made  a  comparison  of  the  relative 


^8  Weidner,  op.  cit.,  p.  290. 

69  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Adventure  in  Governmental  Gear- 
ing, 1946,  p.  10. 

''o  Report  on  Rlue  County,  Minnesota,  "Minnesota  Countv  Plans  Comnnmitv 
Budget,"  National  Municipal  Revieto,  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  April  1946,  p.  206. 
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success  of  an  outside  agency  and  the  land-use  planning  committees 
as  established  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a 
brief  period  after  1938.^^  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
present  jumble  of  organizations  and  duplication  of  functions  in  rural 
counties  continue  to  be  among  the  weakest  features  of  modern  so- 
ciety. In  reality,  few  examples  of  the  extreme  diffuseness  of  respon- 
sibility and  function  can  be  found  to  match  rural  government  in 
America.'^^ 

Localism  and  Functional  Diffuseness  of  Local  Governing  Boards 
as  Related  to  Their  Size.  "The  fact  that  in  the  past,"  Weidner  states, 
"counties  have  traditionally  been  considered  largely  administrative 
and  judicial,  and  not  legislative  units,  which  perform  chiefly  func- 
tions of  general  state,  not  local,  interest,  is  unmistakably  reflected  in 
the  small  size  and  statewide  uniformity  of  county  governing 
bodies."^^  Although  the  National  Municipal  League  recommends 
that  county  governing  bodies  consist  of  from  five  to  nine  members, 
one-half  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States  have  bodies  of  three 
members  or  less,  and  30  percent  have  bodies  of  four  or  fiveJ*  The 
functionally  diffuse  nature  of  the  action  and  value  orientation  of 
many  county  governing  bodies  is  thus  related  to  their  small  size.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  governing  bodies  are  too  large  for  effective 
policy  determination.  Those  counties  which  have  boards  composed  of 
town  supervisors,  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  so  forth,  have 
excessively  large  memberships.  States  where  large  boards  make  ef- 
fective operation  particularly  difficult  are  New  York,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Illinois,  where  the  township  is  the  basis  of  election. 
Wayne  County,  Michigan,  which  includes  Detroit,  has  the  largest 
board.  It  is  composed  of  141  members  and  is  larger  than  the  state 
legislature.  Large  boards  are  also  common  in  some  states  such  as 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  where  there  are  no  townships. ^^  Figure  175 
describes  the  relative  size  of  governing  boards  of  counties  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Sociological  Factors  Related  to  the  Fee  and  Graft  System  of  Pay- 


^1  Loomis  and  Reed,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32-33. 

■^2  Weidner,  op.  cit.,  p.  166.  It  is  pointed  out  that  if  county  government  is  to 
become  effective,  states  must  delegate  policy  formation  to  the  counties,  not  dif- 
fuse it  among  a  multiplicity  of  boards  and  commissions  as  at  present. 

■^3  Weidner,  op.  cit.,  p.  168. 

T*  Ihid.,  p.  168. 

^s  Bishop  and  Starratt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  70-71. 
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ment  for  Officials  in  County  Government.  In  Western  culture,  no 
occupations  that  depend  upon  tipping  for  compensation  are  ac- 
corded high  prestige.  In  general,  those  officials  who  depend  upon  a 


^m  COUNTY  BOARD 
E^SMALL  BOARD,3T05MEMBERS 
BSmEDIUM  B0AR0,6  to  9  MEMBERS 
BlaRGE  board,  10  OR  MORE  MEMBERS 
SIZE   OF  COUNTY  BOARDS 

Fig.  175.  Sizes  of  county  boards  in  tlie  various  states.  (Source:  M.  S.  Kendrick, 
A  Comparison  of  the  Cost  of  Maintenance  of  Large  and  of  Small  County  Boards 
in  the  United  States,  Ithaca:  Cornell  AES  Bulletin  484,  June  1929,  p.  5.) 

fee  system  will  not  be  accorded  the  same  respect  as  those  with  a  set 
and  dependable  salary.  Law-enforcement  officers,  assessors,  and 
other  officials  in  Mexico,  for  example,  expect,  and  are  expected,  to 
receive  bribes. ^^  Tipping  and  bribing,  practices  that  are  superfluous 
in  an  effective  bureaucracy,  are  more  characteristic  of  servile  status 
or  of  social  systems  in  which  administration  is  weak  and/or  the  per- 
sonal aspects  of  service  are  important.  Tipping  is  generally  more  ap- 
propriate to  relationships  between  persons  of  different  prestige  in 
the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  society  or  in  feudal  situations.  The 
definite  salary  is  more  appropriate  in  the  contractual  Gesellschaft 
society  or  in  bureaucratic  employment.  The  fee  system  fits  in  between 
the  types,  and  although  common  to  some  professions  and  businesses, 


'"^  See  Nathan  L.  Whetten,  Rural  Mexico,  Chicago:  Uni\'ersitv  of  Chicago 
Press,  1948,  pp.  545  ff.;  and  Norman  S.  Hayner,  "Notes  on  the  Changing  Mexican 
Family,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  August  1942,  pp.  489- 
497. 
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in  order  to  carry  with  it  much  dignity  and  prestige,  it  must  be  hedged 
about  by  various  institutional  elements  agreed  upon  by  the  profes- 
sion to  take  from  it  the  degrading  personal  aspects. 

In  county  government,  the  fee  system  is  generally  pernicious.  One 
NevitYork  supervisor  received  $50,000  a  year,  mostly  in  fees.  In  one 
state,  fees  for  arrests  were  less  than  those  for  holding  court,  with  the 
consequence  that  law-enforcement  officers  often  opened  court  when 
they  should  have  been  pursuing  criminals.  Sometimes  the  fees  to  be 
collected  by  delivering  legal  documents  such  as  court  summons  are 
relatively  more  profitable  to  county  sherifi^s  than  is  crime  detection, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  latter  suffers." 

Summary  of  the  Weaknesses  of  County  Government.^®  We  may 
briefly  summarize  the  weaknesses  of  county  government  as  follows: 
(1)  Since  there  are  no  effective  system  of  communication  and  no  ex- 
ecutive agency,  the  county  is  left  headless  in  the  sense  that  authority 
is  not  centralized  at  any  single  point.  (2)  Patronage,  involving  per- 
sonalism  and  nepotism  instead  of  professionalism  based  upon  a  civil 
service  merit  system  with  functionally  specific  standards,  constitutes 
the  general  foundation  of  employment  of  officials  and  services.  (3) 
Fee  payments  instead  of  salaries  tempt  officials  to  favor  their  own 
interests  at  the  expense  of  the  county  good.  (4)  Voters  are  required  to 
vote  for  too  long  a  list  of  candidates.  Although  often  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  relatively  wide  acquaintance  range  of  rural  people  and 
their  particularism,  this  practice  makes  for  lack  of  responsibility  to 
any  one  person  or  agency.  In  one  New  York  county  179  town  and 
county  officials  were  popularly  elected.  Also,  elections  are  in  some 
cases  so  frequent  as  to  overburden  the  voters.  Thus,  villagers  in  New 
York  state  have  four  elections  each  year  and  five  in  presidential  elec- 
tion years.'*'  The  manager- type  of  government  would  at  least  partially 
remedy  this  difficulty.  (5)  There  is  lack  of  organized  control  over 
finance.  Most  counties  have  no  budget  system,  and  few  have  an  ef- 
fective system  of  accounting.  (6)  Many  officials  now  elected  are  un- 
necessary. (7)  Terms  of  office  are  too  short  to  attract  capable  officials 
or  to  enable  those  who  are  elected  to  function  effectively.  Many  rural 
people  think  political  jobs  should  be  passed  around.®° 


'^^  Bishop  and  Starratt,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

78  Ibid.,  pp.  77  ff. 

■^9  Lancaster,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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As  Herring  observes,  whereas  originally  government  was  primarily 
concerned  with  preventing  antisocial  acts  and  resolving  the  less  im- 
portant social  conflicts,  it  is  now  being  required  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  human  management  and  is  being  called  to  take  positive  action 
not  only  in  resolving  conflicts  among  the  other  systems  but  actually  in 
many  instances  to  become  an  economic  system  of  production  and 
operation.  "Democratic  government  was  not  designed  for  conduct 
of  economic  enterprise  but  rather  for  the  protection  of  indi\'idual 
rights  against  encroachment  by  the  state."  How  to  keep  the  advantage 
of  diffusion  of  power,  checks  and  balances,  and  personal  and  local 
control  as  well  as  efflciency  is  one  of  the  key  problems  of  the  age.*^ 

SUMMARY 

Many  of  the  weaknesses  of  local  government  that  have  been  listed 
are  inherent  in  the  personal  and  local  nature  of  the  systems  under 
consideration.  It  is  better  to  recognize  the  distinctive  nature  of  such 
systems  as  family  and  army  units  than  to  criticize  one  for  not  having 
the  characteristics  of  the  other.  Local  government  is  a  mixture  of 
elements  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  contractual  Gesellschaft. 
Introduction  of  a  streamlined  county  manager  system  would  not  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  inefficiencies  discussed.  However,  the  govern- 
mental systems  are  not  families.  If  the  stage  is  set  correctly,  local 
governmental  units  that  require  that  incumbents  perform  duties  ac- 
cording to  technical  standards  which  work  to  the  good  of  the  general 
welfare  can  be  established.  Division  of  function  must  be  initiated. 
Policy-making  boards  should  be  elected  and  should  retain  effective 
contact  with  the  people.  Professionals  must  carry  on  the  technical 
direction  of  complicated  bureau  functions,  and  they  must  be  at  least 
partially  freed  from  pressures  through  elected  boards  and  institu- 
tionalized statuses. 


81  Op.  cit.,  pp.  95  f. 


CHAPTER  18 

THE  RELATION  OF  RURAL  GOVERNMENT 
TO  OTHER  SYSTEMS 

Most  of  the  weaknesses  of  government  outlined  in  the  previous 
chapter  are  characteristic  of  social  systems  in  which  the  central  value 
orientation  and  social  structure  have  familistic  Gemeinschaft  char- 
acteristics. Lancaster  brings  the  dilemma  to  the  fore  with  the  question : 
"Can  a  population  long  habituated  to  weak  and  diffuse  government 
conducted  by  untrained  citizens  in  their  spare  time  accustom  itself 
to  a  new  organization  of  political  power  one  of  the  most  important 
ingredients  of  which  is  certain  to  be  administrative  discretion?"^  He 
does  not  give  a  strong  positive  answer  to  the  question  but  stresses  in 
nontechnical  sociological  language  the  personalism,  particularism, 
functional  diffuseness,  traditionalism,  and  inefficient  and  familistic 
Gemeinschaft-like  nature  of  government  in  rural  areas.  The  authors 
have  given  considerable  space  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  attaining 
the  advantages  of  bureaucracy,  which  we  have  described  as  char- 
acterized by  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  in  the  typically  rural  setting 
where  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  features  prevail,  because  they 
comprise  a  key  problem  in  organization.^ 

THE  INFORMAL  GROUP  AND  SOCIAL  STATUS 
IN  GOVERNMENT 

Informal  clique  groups  in  political  and  governmental  structure  are 


1  Lane  W.  Lancaster,  Government  in  Rural  America,  New  York:  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Co.,  Inc.,  1937,  p.  124. 

2  Toennies,  who  elaborated  the  concepts  of  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft, 
did  not  beheve  it  impossible  to  construct  an  organization  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
derive  the  advantages  of  an  efficient  bureaucracy  and  retain  the  desirable  fea- 
tures of  the  Gemeinschaft.  Ferdinand  Toennies,  Fundamental  Concepts  of  So- 
ciology, Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft,  New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
1940,  pp.  227-228.  See  also  particularly  the  student  of  Toennies,  R.  Weber,  "Das 
Konsumgenoss  enschaftswesen  als  Synthese  von  Gemeinschaft  imd  Gesellschaft," 
Vierteljahrshefte  fiir  Sociologie,  Miinchen:  Duncker  und  Humblot,  1925,  Vol. 
V,  No.  1-2. 
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very  important  in  both  rural  and  urban  society.  When  Loomis^ 
studied  the  visiting  relationships  of  people  in  a  German  village,  he 
found  that  families  which  identified  themselves  with  the  various 
political  parties  associated  much  more  within  their  own  party  groups 
than  they  did  across  party  lines.  These  parties,  including  Nazis, 
Social  Democrats,  and  Communists,  were  found  to  be  structured  by 
occupation.  (See  Figure  42  in  Chapter  5.) 

While  living  in  the  small  village  of  El  Cerrito,  New  Mexico,  in  the 
Range-Livestock  Area,  the  author  was  surprised  to  learn  that  a  poli- 
tician running  for  office  in  the  local  trade  center  18  miles  away  came 
over  almost  impassable  roads  to  put  on  a  dance  and  furnish  wine  to 
the  villagers  as  a  part  of  his  campaign.  Villagers  explained  that  their 
relatives  who  had  migrated  to  the  trade  center  of  Las  Vegas  were  the 
objective  of  this  visit.  The  politician  was  using  informal  familistic 
channels  to  conduct  his  campaign,  and  the  fact  that  these  channels 
led  outside  his  precinct  was  of  little  importance.  This  is  an  example 
of  social  action  related  to  voting  which  transcends  the  bounds  of  a 
specific  locality  grouping  established  for  voting  purposes. 

In  a  study  of  leadership  made  by  the  officials  of  the  various  agencies 
in  Livingston  County,  Michigan,  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  informal  groupings  supported  the  official  govern- 
mental structure.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  6,  the  neighborhood  or 
other  "natural  grouping"  seldom  coincides  with  the  township  units. 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  Fowlerville  area,  the  townships  happen 
to  fit  the  area,  offering  an  opportunity  for  studying  local  neighbor- 
hood and  community  leadership  as  related  to  township  officialdom. 
Eighty-six  informants  were  interviewed  in  the  area  and  it  is  believed 
that  most  of  the  actual  and  potential  leaders  in  several  fields  were 
revealed  with  questions  carefully  designed  to  ascertain  who  the  in- 
formal or  clique  leaders  were.  They  were  also  interviewed  to  ascertain 
who  gave  the  best  advice  on  "public  matters"  and  "daiiying,"  who 
had  the  best  "organizing  ability,"  and  who  were  good  "leaders  of 
young  people." 

In  the  area  studied,  there  were  12  elected  township  officials,  four 
of  whom,  as  township  supervisors,  were  members  of  the  county 
board  of  supervisors.  Twenty-nine  infoiinal  clique  groupings  were 
revealed.  In  three  of  the  groups  it  was  found  that  a  township  official 


3  Charles  P.  Loomis,  "Political  and  Occupational  Cleavages  in  a  Hanoverian 
Village,  Germany,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  November  1946,  pp.  316-333. 
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occupied  a  position  of  some  leadership,  since  the  names  of  the  town- 
ship oflBcials  came  up  most  frequently  in  the  queries  involving  "good 
organizing  ability"  in  the  community.  Six  of  the  12  township  officials 
were  at  least  mentioned  by  the  86  informants  when  all  the  questions 
are  considered,  but  only  two  were  revealed  as  key  persons  in  informal 
groups.  These  were  township  supervisors,  not  clerks  or  treasurers. 
From  these  findings,  we  may  conclude  that  the  people  in  the  Fowler- 
ville  trade-center  community  have  selected  one-sixth  of  their  town- 
ship officials  on  the  basis  of  their  position  in  the  informal  structure  in 
the  neighborhoods  and  communities;  the  remainder  must  have  been 
elected  for  other  reasons.  Sympathy  and  pity  are  sometimes  im- 
portant sentiments  used  by  local  rural  candidates  running  for  office. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  importance  of  informal  groups  in 
urban  politics  and  government,*  but  little  attention  has  been  given 
this  phenomenon  in  rural  areas.  Neverthless,  government  by  cliques 
in  rural  areas  is  practically  universal.  West^  describes  how  politics 
work  in  Missouri,  an  area  located  between  the  Corn  Belt  and  the 
Ozarks  in  the  General  and  Self-Sufficing  farming  areas.  "The  heads  of 
cliques  are  the  'politicians,'  who  for  money,  past  favors,  love  of  party,' 
and  the  gratification  of  controlling  people  and  manipulating  events 
attempt  to  accomplish  the  election  of  'their  candidates.' "  The  great 
problem  is  "keepin'  'em  lined  up  even  between  elections,"  which  in- 
volves "direct  and  indirect  bribes,  contributions  to  churches,  compli- 
ments to  women,  admiration  of  babies,  head  pattings  and  ice-cream 
cones  for  children,  the  lending  of  tools  and  dispensing  of  'trade  in- 
formation' to  men,  pressure  on  debtors,  subtle  threats  of  disclosing 
moral  and  financial  'secrets,'  and  the  circulation  of  gossip,  rumors, 
and  outright  lies  along  'the  grapevine.'  "'^  The  circulation  of  rumor, 
appeal  to  the  deepest  sentiments  of  the  people  in  order  to  build  up 
one  candidate  or  disparage  another,  and  similar  techniques  are  il- 
lustrated by  West.  He  remarks  that  "the  fact  that  any  politician  can 
learn  from  a  poll  watcher  how  people  vote  makes  a  farce  of  the 

*  D.  H.  Kurtzman,  Methods  of  Controlling  Votes  in  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia: 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1935;  and  Harold  F.  Gosnell,  Machine  Politics: 
Chicago  Model,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937.  Primary  groups 
have  been  called  the  "true  moral  units  of  Civilization."  See  J.  E.  Booden,  "The 
Unit  of  Civilization,"  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  XXX,  1920,  pp.  142- 
150. 

5  James  West,  Plainville  USA,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1946, 
pp.  85-91. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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'secret'  ballot  but  it  prevents  ballot-stuflBng  and  certain  other  wide- 
spread voting  abuses."^ 

West's  findings  in  Missouri  are  not  exceptional.  Lancaster  writes, 
"It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  nine-tenths  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States 
public  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  .  .  .  the  'court-house  gang.'  "*  This 
group  he  describes  as  composed  of  contractors,  lawyers,  printers  of 
supplies,  bankers,  and  others  who  stand  to  profit  from  county  gov- 
ernmental business.  Then  there  are  other  "small  fry"  who  live  from 
jury  duty  and  other  "crumbs"  which  fall  from  the  political  table.  Al- 
though he  does  not  use  sociometrics  to  describe  these  inter-relation- 
ships, his  wording  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  From  the  court 
house  "run  the  tangled  threads  of  influence  and  power,  favoritism 
and  discipline,  by  which  the  somewhat  furtive  gentlemen  in  power 
keep  the  'organization'  intact." 

Kimball  provides  one  of  the  most  realistic  descriptions  of  how  the 
network  of  personal  relationships  of  the  local  rural  official  mav  be 
used  to  obtain  his  own  objectives.^  Woodlawn  Drive,  a  progressive 
suburb  composed  of  urban  middle-class  professionals  in  a  rural 
Michigan  dairy  township,  attempted  to  get  a  township  zoning  ordi- 
nance established  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  the  community.  In- 
dustrial development  had  already  started  with  the  establishment  of 
a  foundry.  Through  the  community  improvement  association,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  township  board,  which  in  Michigan  is 
composed  of  the  township  supervisor,  clerk,  and  two  justices  of  tlie 
peace.  The  board  denied  the  petition  and  the  supervisor  defeated 
the  proposal  in  a  special  election.  Since  the  residents  of  Woodlawn 
Drive  were  typical  middle-class  urban  professionals,  they  were  ahnost 
completely  ignorant  of  the  leadership  stiTicture  among  the  farmers 
who  constituted  the  voting  majority  in  the  township.  The  Woodla^vn 
people  had  previously  criticized  the,  supervisor's  handling  of  relief 
and  had  supported  an  attorney  in  their  neighborhood  in  an  effort  to 
defeat  the  supervisor.  Naturally,  the  supervisor  considered  this 
group  a  threat  to  his  political  position. 

However,  before  launching  the  opposition  to  the  zoning  measure, 
he  "advised"  with  the  farmer  leaders.  He  then  personalized  his  at- 
tack, using  the  sentiments  that  would  appeal  in  each  case.  In  the 


7  Ibid.,  pp.  89-90. 
s  Lancaster,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

s  Solon  T.  Kimball,  "A  Case  Study  in  Township  Zoning,"  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  4,  May  1946. 
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words  of  a  Woodlawn  resident:  "To  each  one  he  told  a  diflFerent  story. 
To  the  penurious  he  said  it  would  raise  taxes  $10,000,  and  he  knew 
this  wasn't  true.  To  those  who  had  boys  in  the  service  he  said  we 
should  wait  until  the  boys  came  home  so  we  could  learn  what  they 
wanted.  To  a  man  of  education  he  said  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
that  he  had  consulted  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  state,  but  he 
never  named  them.  To  a  farmer  he  said,  'You  won't  be  able  to  put 
up  a  sign  without  asking  the  Woodlawn  Drive  people  for  permission.' 
At  the  meeting  to  discuss  the  proposition  he  advised  those  who  were 
against  to  stay  away.  At  the  voting  those  in  favor  went  early  while 
those  against  came  late.  He  had  a  man  there  whom  he  told  to  get  more 
people  to  come  and  vote  when  it  seemed  they  needed  more  votes  to 
defeat  it.  What  we  can't  understand  is  why  he  has  done  this  to 
us.  .  .  ."^° 

Kimball  concluded  that  the  Woodlawn  residents  should  have  first 
"advised"  with  the  farmer  leaders.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  have  shown  them  that  the  zoning  ordinance  could  be  worked  out 
in  their  interests.  Then  the  supervisor  should  have  been  consulted  in- 
formally and  a  petition  should  have  been  used  only  as  a  final  resort 
after  the  informal  procedures  failed.  Important  in  the  defeat  of  the 
ordinance  in  the  general  election  also  was  the  failure  of  the  Woodlawn 
people  to  explain  to  the  farmers  in  person-to-person  and  meaningful 
terms  how  the  ordinance  would  help  them.  The  supervisor  did  ap- 
peal to  them  personally  in  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance would  be  harmful.^^ 

Davis  and  Gardner  present  an  excellent  description  of  how  the 
ring  contorts  politics  and  government  in  a  typical  Cotton  Belt  com- 
munity in  Old  City,  Mississippi.  There  "the  principal  ring  members 
are  well  known  to  the  community  and  they  have  a  high  degree  of 
solidarity  among  themselves,  which  involves  extensive  social  partici- 
pation—week-end parties  with  eating,  drinking,  and  gambling,  for 
instance— as  well  as  political  affairs."^"  Through  the  sponsorship  of  the 


10  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

11  This  study  had  an  interesting  sequence  for  those  interested  in  applied  social 
science.  Although  the  case  was  written  with  fictitious  names  in  an  attempt  to 
hide  the  identity  of  the  persons  and  localities  involved,  a  local  leader  prociued 
a  copy  of  it.  After  studying  it,  he  set  out  to  use  the  principles  involved  and  the 
township  supervisor  was  defeated  in  the  next  election. 

12  Allison  Davis,  B.  B.  Gardner,  and  M.  R.  Gardner,  Deep  South,  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1941,  p.  491. 
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annual  Christmas  tree  for  the  poor  children,  this  ring  originates  action 
to  the  community  in  the  same  way  that  Mumis  get  and  maintain  their 
power  in  Bougainville,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Funds 
are  collected  and  the  poor  white  children  are  given  a  bag  of  toys  by 
Santa  Claus.  Before  the  distribution,  Santa  Claus  is  escorted  about 
the  city  by  about  a  dozen  members  of  the  ring,  blowing  horns,  ring- 
ing bells,  and  stopping  at  homes  for  refreshments.  Sometimes  the  in- 
teraction, drinking  together,  and  "kidding"  about  politics  during  this 
part  of  the  festivities  assume  considerable  proportions. 

The  ring  may  disintegrate  when  opponents  uncover  and  publicize 
evidences  of  graft  or  fixing  of  juries.  Control  of  the  grand  jury  is  neces- 
sary, and  "with  the  sheriflF,  chancery  clerk,  circuit  clerk,  and  board  of 
supervisors  working  closely  together,  a  very  close  control  over  the 
selection  of  the  twenty  grand  jurors  is  made  possible,  and  any  'suspi- 
cious' persons  who  might  insist  on  probing  ring  activities  can  easily 
be  excluded."^^ 

The  ring  in  Old  City  uses  somewhat  the  same  techniques  as  those 
described  in  Plainville.  Police  activities  assume  the  form  of  "pro- 
tection" in  the  case  of  arrests,  rake-offs,  graft,  and  other  activities. 
The  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  political  action  is  a  device  which  is 
used  to  keep  the  voters  lined  up  and  to  maintain  the  ring. 

The  study  of  Old  City  makes  a  step  forward  in  identifying  the 
class  composition  of  the  ring.  It  is  controlled  by  the  upper-middle 
class,  but  "the  determining  factor  in  the  functioning  of  the  political 
system  is  not  the  general  class  structure  but  the  specific  pattern  of 
relations  between  voter  and  politician  and  between  politicians  them- 
selves."^'* Control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  upper-middle  class,  but  the 
"dirty  work"  is  delegated  to  law-enforcement  officers  from  the  lower- 
middle  and  upper-lower  classes.  It  is  these  classes  who  "keep  the 
Negro  in  his  place,  and  take  care  of  the  day-by-day  administration 
of  the  'law.'  "^^ 

Although  only  a  few  studies  show  in  concrete  tei*ms  how  the  in- 
dividuals of  various  social  classes  use  the  governmental  structure  and 
political  means  of  enhancing  their  own  welfare  at  the  expense  of 
others,  many  studies  prove  the  great  inequalities.  There  are  many 
ways  of  accomplishing  this  end;  one  of  the  most  common  manifesta- 

13  Ibid.,  p.  494. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  497. 

1^  Whereas  only  11  percent  of  the  smallest  producers  were  registered,  79  per- 
cent of  the  three  highest  groups  were  voters. 
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tions  is  the  variation  in  the  tax  assessment  rate  in  almost  any  rural 
community,  which  is,  in  part  at  least,  related  to  this  type  of  social  ac- 
tion. Thus,  in  Tennessee,  where  county  assessors  are  often  elected  on 
the  basis  of  sympathy  and  popularity  rather  than  efficiency,  a  state 
report  indicates  that  assessed  values  run  "...  all  the  way  from  10  to 
80  percent,"  and  that  "property  ...  of  widows  and  orphans  .  .  .  were 
more  highly  assessed  in  proportion  to  value  than  other  classes  of 
property."  Furthermore,  "...  the  assessor  has  more  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  hirh  by  the  larger  property  owners  than  by  small  property 
owners.  .  .  ."^® 

When  fascist  or  communist  groups  seek  control  of  a  society  with 
their  class  doctrines,  these  facts  are  important.  The  organization  of 
"cells"  or  "sections"  among  the  lower  classes  involves  the  difficult 
problem  of  organizing  groups  not  customarily  organized  in  formal 
groupings  of  this  type.  Labor  unions  and  similar  organizations,  there- 
fore, become  of  tremendous  strategic  importance.  Since  rural  groups 
have  no  similar  organization  in  the  United  States  and  had  no  similar 
structure  in  pre-Soviet  Russia,  special  procedures  had  to  be  adopted. 
How  informal  groups  become  structured  into  formal  pressure  groups 
will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  farmers'  organizations  and  move- 
ments. 

In  discussing  political  clubs  such  as  the  Tammany  Society  of  New 
York  City,  Panunzio  observes  that  they  are  mainly  urban  phenomena 
but  that  "in  rural  areas  organizations  such  as  the  Grange  often  per- 
form the  same  function."^^  This  is,  of  course,  falsification  by  over- 
simplification, but  it  brings  the  significance  of  formal  as  versus  in- 
formal organization  to  the  light. 

TERRITORIALITY  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  AND 
POLITICAL  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 

Anderson  defines  a  unit  of  government  as  a  "resident  population 
occupying  a  defined  area  that  has  a  legally  authorized  organization 
and  governing  body,  a  separate  legal  identity,  the  power  to  provide 
certain  public  or  governmental  services,  and  a  substantial  degree 
of  autonomy  including  legal  and  actual  power  to  raise  at  least  a  part 


1^  Carlton  C.  Sims,  County  Government  in  Tennessee,  a  Ph.D.  dissertation, 
University  of  Chicago,  Department  of  Political  Science,  December  1930,  p.  36. 

^'^  Constantine  Panunzio,  Major  Social  Institutions,  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1939,  p.  361. 
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of  its  own  revenue,"^®  It  was  indicated  in  Chapter  1  that  social  systems 
universally  have  such  structural  and  value  components  as  authority, 
right,  roles,  status,  and  value  orientation  related  to  these  elements 
and/or  norms  and  objectives.  In  addition,  all  systems  have  a  locus  or 
territoriality.  Authority  in  armies  of  occupation,  prisons,  and  units  of 
government  is  confined  to  and  communicated  within  geographical 
limits.  The  power  struggle  among  nations  involves  the  control  of  re- 
sources, social  systems,  and  strategic  terrain  of  spatially  bounded 
systems. 

The  unit  of  government  and  its  systems  may  be  thought  of  as  func- 
tioning in  tiers.  In  the  United  States  the  following  units  are  general, 
with  the  tiers  or  layers  that  cover  the  widest  areas  listed  first :^^ 

A.  Units  of  central  government 

1.  The  nation 

2.  The  states 

B.  Units  of  local  government 

3.  The  counties  (and  parishes) 

4.  Cities,  villages,  boroughs,  incorporated 
towns,  towns,  and  townships 

5.  School  districts 

6.  Other  special  districts 

To  be  sure,  some  situations  are  not  described  by  this  outline.  There 
are  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Authority,  for  example,  both  of  which  are  larger  than  counties  and 
are  not  bounded  by  county  lines.  These  are  complicated  social  sys- 
tems. But  in  the  cities  that  are  independent  of  the  surrounding 
counties,  a  phenomenon  generally  true  in  the  South,  in  certain  west- 
ern states,  and  in  New  England,  the  number  of  levels  of  local  govern- 
ment affecting  the  average  person  is  relatively  small.  Actually,  in  the 
states  between  New  York  and  North  Dakota  and  those  south  of 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  the  Ohio  River,  the  average  person  is  in  contact 
with  three  levels  of  local  government,  namely,  the  county,  the  cits^  or 
village  (urban)  or  the  township  (rural),  and  the  school  district.  Figure 
176  describes  the  various  levels  of  non-educational  governmental 
units.  In  addition  to  these  districts,  there  are  many  otliers  involving 
limited  and  specific  functions  such  as  drainage,  irrigation,  fire  ser\'ice, 

18  William  Anderson,  The  Units  of  Government  in  the  United  States,  Cliicago: 
Public  Administration  Service,  Publication  No.  83,  1942,  p.  10. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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highway  development,  soil  conservation,  and  the  like.  The  number 
and  types  of  special  districts  are  shown  in  Table  50. 


TABLE  50 


Number  of  Selected  Tijpes  of  Districts  Affecting  Rural  People 
in  the  United  States,  1942 


Rural  roads  and  bridges 

1,049 

Drainage 

1,955 

Irrigation 

523 

Pest  control 

43 

Library 

207 

Flood  and  levee 

200 

Soil  conservation 

92 

Protection  of  crops  and  livestock 

61 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  distribution  of  these  units  is  described  in  Figure  177.  These 


NUMBER   OF 
SPECIAL  DISTRICTS 

E3UNDER  5  ^Q 100  - 199 
^5-49     Ki  200 -499 

350-99    ^HSOO-OVER 
AV.  PER  STATE  »  17 

Fig.  177.  Number  of  special  districts  in  each  state,  1942.  Special  districts  in- 
clude such  units  as  irrigation,  fire  protection,  drainage,  and  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. There  are  a  total  of  8,299  such  districts  in  the  United  States,  598  of  which 
are  inter-county  units.  (Source:  "Governmental  Units  in  the  L^nited  States,  1942," 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  p.  9.) 

special  districts  are  able  to  levy  taxes,  or  special  assessments  for 
purposes  for  which  they  are  created.  In  irrigated  areas,  districts 
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are  created  within  which  bonds  may  be  issued  and  sold,  and  the 
property  included  in  the  district  may  be  used  as  collateral,  and  taxed 
to  pay  interest  and  establish  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  bonds. ^°  As 
will  be  explained,  the  soil  conservation  district  is  a  new  type  of  social 
system  of  great  importance  in  all  states. 

Governmental  units,  such  as  school  districts  and  the  original  neigh- 
borhoods, were  established  during  the  horse  and  buggy  days.  Al- 
though there  is  great  range  in  the  size  of  the  most  important  local 
governmental  units  in  the  United  States,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  most  counties,  townships,  and  towns  are  too  small  for  efficient 
and  economical  operation.^^  More  important  than  geographical  size, 
however,  are  the  number  of  people  embraced  by  an  area  and  the 
taxable  wealth. 

In  cities,  governmental  expenditures  per  capita  for  units  from 
30,000  to  300,000  population  are  about  the  same,  with  slight  increases 
with  size.  However,  expenditures  increase  quite  rapidly  after  300,000 
population  is  reached. ^^  For  counties  with  rural  population,  the  re- 
lationship between  population  numbers  and  per  capita  expenditures 
is  different.  Under  Minnesota  conditions,  Anderson  found  that  there 
is  a  very  rapid  decrease  in  per  capita  expenditures  as  smaller  units 
increase  in  size  until  30,000  to  35,000  population  is  reached.  After- 
wards the  decrease  is  less  pronounced  but  there  appears  from  avail- 
able studies  to  be  no  point  at  which  an  enlarging  population  results 
in  increased  per  capita  costs,  as  in  the  case  of  cities. ^^  That  most  of 
the  counties  of  the  United  States  are  under  30,000  in  size  is  demon- 
strated by  Table  51. 

Data  collected  by  Manning  indicate  that  in  almost  all  states,  per 
capita  costs  of  county  government  decrease  as  population  increases. 
Table  52  describes  some  of  these  results.  Except  for  one  irregularity, 
data  in  Georgia  support  the  generalization  that  the  larger  the  unit  in 
terms  of  population,  the  lower  the  per  capita  cost  of  government. 
Given  a  specific  density  of  population  in  rural  areas,  only  one  way  re- 


20  "Governmental  Units  in  the  United  States,  1942,"  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Table  8. 

21  This  problem  is,  as  Lancaster  has  indicated,  not  particularly  American.  For 
England,  see  W.  A.  Robson,  The  Development  of  Local  Government,  London: 
1931;  for  Germany,  see  Roger  H.  Wells,  "County  Consolidation  in  Germany," 
National  Municipal  Review,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  10,  October  1932,  pp.  598-600. 

22  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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mains  in  which  to  derive  the  economies  of  more  populous  units,  that 
is,  increase  their  size.  Table  53  demonstrates  the  variations  in  density 
of  various  types  of  units  and  number  of  units  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  country  for  the  "average"  state.  Not  only  do  many  states  fall 
far  short  of  the  optimum  population  base,  but  many  have  much  less 
than  the  $20,000,000  taxable  wealth  which  is  considered  to  be  a  mini- 
mum.^* Lancaster  speaks  of  pushing  consolidation  to  the  point  where 

TABLE  51 
Frequency  Distribution  of  Counties,  by  Size  of  Population 


Under  5,000 

236 

5,000-10,000 

466 

10,000-25,000 

1,255 

25,000-50,000 

669 

50,000-100,000 

253 

100,000-250,000 

114 

Over  250,000 

57 

Total 

3,050 

Source:  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  p.  440. 

TABLE  52 

Average  per  Capita  Cost  of  County  Government,  by  Population  Size 
Groups  in  Selected  States,  1935 


Per  Capita  Cost  by  Population  Size  Groups 

Selected  States 

Below 
5,000 

5,000  to 
25,000 

25,000  to 
50,000 

50.000  to 
100,000 

California 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

$63.56 
6.09 
5.96 
25.32 
43.59 
74.31 
21.76 

$41.59 
4.63 
4.28 
16.25 
14.55 
29.34 
26.49 

$36.65 
4.03 
3.54 
16.45 
13.02 
19.75 
22.91 

$36.55 

7.22 

5.14 

18.41 

9.72 

16.63 

17.44 

Source:  Bishop  and  Starratt,  The  Structure  of  Local  Government,  p.  83. 


24  Roland  R.  Renne,  Montana  County  Organization,  Services,  and  Costs,  Boze- 
man:  Montana  State  College  AES  Bulletin  298,  April  1935,  p.  97;  and  Carl  F. 
Reuss,  County  Government  in  Washington,  Pullman:  State  College  of  Washing- 
ton AES  Bulletin  400,  1941,  p.  49. 
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county  units  would,  under  ordinary  conditions,  have  at  least  20,000 
inhabitants  and  no  less  than  6,400  square  miles.  Since  57  percent  of 
the  counties  have  less  than  20,000  and  one-fourth  have  less  than  10,- 
000,  such  a  project  of  consolidation  would  be  considerable.^^ 

Trade-Center  Communities  and  Governmental  Units.  Figure  178 


Fig.  178.  Diagram  of  the  relation  of  a  village  trade  area  to  town 
(township)  and  county  boundaries.  (Reproduced  from  Sanderson, 
Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Social  Organization,  p.  458.) 

demonstrates  how  county  and  township  boundaries  may  have  little 
relationship  to  the  trade-center  areas.  Practically  all  rural  sociologists 
and  many  specialists  in  rural  government  believe  that  the  more  the 
rural  governmental  unit  boundaries  cut  across  trade-center  commun- 
ity areas,  and  the  more  frequently  the  trade  centers  are  located  at 
the  edge  of  the  governmental  unit,  the  less  eflBcient  will  be  the  serv- 
ice.^^  The  recommendation  made  by  Manny  that  rural  municipalities 
be  so  constituted  that  they  include  rural  and  urban  areas  and  that 


-s  Lancaster,  op.  cit.,  pp.  54  and  386. 

26  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  39-40.  He  seems  to  doubt  the  utility  of  the  "natural 
community"  concept  of  the  rural  sociologist.  He  maintains  that  rural-urban, 
church,  or  language  conflicts  may  give  politicians  who  use  the  divide-and-con- 
quer  technique  too  much  opportunity.  Other  experts  in  rural  government  favor 
the  "natural  trade  center  community  as  a  unit  of  county  goverrmient."  See  Lan- 
caster, op.  cit.,  p.  62;  and  Millspaugh,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  3;  also  see  T.  B.  Manny, 
Rural  Municipalities,  New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1930,  pp.  55-68. 
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services  be  paid  for  by  zones  has  been  very  seldom  adopted,  except  in 
some  New  England  towns.  Sanderson^^  believed  that  if  these  units 
were  to  have  a  central  consolidated  school  as  their  center,  the  idea 

TABLE  53 

Number  of  Units  in  Certain  Classes  of  Local  Governments  per 
100,000  Population,  by  Regions,  1941 


Incor- 

Towns 

Other 

Region 

porated 

and 

School 

Special 

Counties 

Places 

Townships 

Districts 

Districts 

Total 

New  England 

0.7 

2.5 

17.0 

6.3 

4.1 

30.8 

Middle  Atlantic 

0.5 

7.0 

9.0 

31.9 

1.6 

50.2 

South  Atlantic 

3.4 

11.7 

— . 

26.9 

4.0 

46.2 

South  Central 

3.4 

11.7 

— 

83.2 

6.8 

105.2 

East  North  Central 

1.6 

13.2 

23.8 

108.3 

5.6 

152.0 

West  North  Central 

4.5 

31.3 

62.1 

316.4 

12.9 

427.4 

Mountain 

6.6 

21.7 

— 

151.9 

13.2 

193.4 

Pacific 

1.3 

7.1 

0.7 

64.4 

15.1 

88.9 

Source:  Anderson,  The  Units  of  Government  in  the  United  States,  p.  19. 

might  take  hold.  Anderson  maintains  that  "whether  desirable  or  not, 
the  effort  so  to  reorganize  government  is  politically  futile  for  the  time 
being."^®  The  facts  are  that  as  most  hamlets  and  villages  grow  in  size, 
they  become  increasingly  divorced  from  the  farm  people.  As  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  this  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Brazilian 
situation,  where  the  surrounding  countryside  is  included  in  the 
corporate  area.-^ 

THE  TOWNSHIP  AND  TOWN 

The  town  meetings  and  other  features  of  the  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land have  often  been  idealized  as  the  foundation  of  American  de- 
mocracy. ^°  Others  have  shown  how  the  functions  of  the  rural  town 
and  township  have  gradually  disappeared  so  that  in  many  places  the 
township  officers  constitute  a  pernicious  pressure  group.  Thus  Lan- 


27  Dwight  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Social  Organization,  New 
York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  p.  460. 

28  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  39-40. 

29  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Brazil:  People  and  Institutions,  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  Press,  1946,  p.  147. 

30  For  example,  see  Clarence  M.  Webster,  Town  Meeting  Country,  New  York: 
Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  1945. 
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caster^^  remarks  that  if  all  the  officers  provided  for  by  the  constitution 
in  Michigan  were  chosen  in  every  township,  there  would  be  an  "army 
of  more  than  16,000,"  who  with  "friends  and  families  and  hangers-on" 
might  be  a  powerful  political  factor.  In  many  communities  the  town- 
ship officers  vote  themselves  into  a  township  office.  One  study  shows 
that  such  officials  levied  taxes  upon  non-residents'  property,  loafed, 
and  lived  from  politics.^^  Others  have  shown  that  whereas  only  one- 
fifth  to  one-eighth  of  the  qualified  voters  take  part  in  township  meet- 
ings, cliques  frequently  determine  fundamental  matters  in  a  caucus 
with  which  the  majority  has  little  to  do.^^  In  general,  township  gov- 
ernment is  weak  in  those  areas  where  the  "unnatural"  square-mile 
sections  prevail. 

In  some  states,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota,  the 
principal  township  authority  is  the  board  of  supervisors  or  a  com- 
mittee. Elsewhere,  as  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  a  super- 
visor or  town  chairman  is  a  definite  head.  Functions  and  officers  vary, 
but  usually  poor  relief,  road  maintenance,  fire  protection,  and  tax 
assessing  are  accomplished  by  overseers  of  highways,  and  by  clerks, 
treasurers,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  constables. 

All  the  previous  discussion  of  the  economic  inefficiency  of  small 
counties  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  townships.  In  one  county 
in  New  York  state,  each  of  19  towns  insists  on  owning  its  own  snow 
plow.  The  net  result  is  that  the  county  has  21  snow  plows,  including 
those  of  city  and  county  highways.^*  If  there  were  no  townships 
several  plows  would  suffice.  The  township's  relation  to  the  trade 
center  and  whether  or  not  it  is  a  functional  part  of  a  trade-center  com- 
munity are  important  in  the  services  its  facilities  can  render.  One 
study  proves  that  fire  and  library  service  for  small  townships  of  New 
York  state  for  which  the  trade  center  was  located  in  an  adjoining 
township,  was  poorer  than  for  those  that  had  the  trade  center  located 
within  the  township.^^  Actually,  outside  New  England  where  the 


31  Lancaster,  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 

32  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  John  H.  Useem,  and  L.  H.  Ziegler,  "Littleville:  A 
Parasitic  Community  During  the  Depression,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  I.  No.  1, 
1936,  pp.  54-72. 

33  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  448. 

34  Donald  G.  Bishop  and  Edith  E.  Starratt,  The  Structure  of  Local  Govern- 
ment, Washington,  D.C.,  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Bulletin 
19,  September  1945,  p.  96. 

35  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  457. 
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county  has  few  functions,  the  township  seems  to  have  Httle  reason  for 
existing  as  a  governmental  unit.^*^  Sanderson,  Kolb,  and  Brunner 
maintain  that  for  the  following  services  the  county  administration  is 
superior  to  smaller  units:  (1)  education,  including  schools  and  li- 
braries; (2)  agricultural  extension  work  and  zoning  for  land  use;  (3) 
public  health  work;  (4)  public  welfare  work;  (5)  public  works— roads, 
bridges,  parks;  and  (6)  political  work— elections,  tax  levy  and  collec- 
tions, protection,  and  justice. ^^ 

INCORPORATED  VILLAGES 

The  only  unit  of  rural  government  that  is  based  on  what  may  be 
called  "natural  groupings"  in  the  sense  that  its  boundaries  cut  across 
relatively  few  of  the  significant  interaction  patterns  of  the  people,  is 
the  incorporated  village.  Of  16,220  incorporated  places  listed  in  the 
1940  Census,  12,888  were  rural— that  is,  under  2,500  in  population. 
However,  as  mentioned  previously,  these  incorporated  villages  do  not 
include  many  farm  people  who  support  the  incorporated  village. 
Nevertheless,  the  incorporated  place  becomes  a  social  system,  able 
under  state  law,  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  pass  ordinances,  and  raise 
money  through  bonds  for  improvements.  Property  can  be  acquired 
by  this  unit  and  it  has  policy  powers.  It  is  also  a  school  and  libraiy 
district  as  well  as  the  unit  of  other  social  services.  Nelson  remarks  that 
"it  is  about  the  most  significant  type  of  local  government  in  rural 
America,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  services  which  it  can  perform 
for  its  citizens  and  the  degree  of  local  autonomy  which  it  enjoys."^® 

RURAL-URBAN  CONFLICT  AND  GOVERNMENT 

In  states  which  have  urbanized  rapidly,  rural  interests  frequently 
attempt  to  maintain  control  by  various  means.  In  California,  a  "fed- 

3^  However,  in  some  areas  in  Minnesota,  it  is  reported  to  have  significance  as 
a  locality  group.  (Vernon  Davies,  "Neighborhoods,  Townships,  and  Communities 
in  Wright  County,  Minnesota,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  March  1943, 
pp.  51-61.)  In  Michigan,  township  units  seem  to  have  identification  \alue  chiefly 
in  areas  in  which  neighborhood  solidarity  has  vanished.  This  is  particularly  true 
around  trade  centers.  See  Paul  A.  Miller  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  The  Farm  People 
of  Livingston  County,  Michigan,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  State  College  Exten- 
sion Service,  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropologv,  lune  1947. 

s'^  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  463  as  adapted  from  I.  H.  Kolb  and  Edmvmd  deS. 
Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1946, 
p.  653. 

3^  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1948, 
p.  445. 
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eral  plan"  to  prevent  representation  by  population  count  permits 
each  county  to  have  only  one  senator.  Furthermore,  no  more  than 
three  small  counties  may  be  grouped  together  to  make  a  senatorial 
district.  This  development  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  grouping  of 
the  San  Francisco  and  niral  interests  against  the  rapidly  growing 
southern  cities.^^  On  a  population  basis,  cities  are  under-represented 
in  the  legislatures  of  Minnesota,'*"  Michigan,  and  other  states.  Because 
the  county  boards  of  supervisors  are  elected  by  townships  in  Michi- 
gan, in  most  counties  where  there  are  large  cities  (except  in  Wayne, 
Kent,  and  Bay  counties)  there  are  rural  majorities  even  though  urban 
population  frequently  outnumbers  the  rural.  The  urban  groups, 
especially  in  industrial  centers  often  want  more  government  facilities 
and  attempt  to  vote  more  taxes  in  the  name  of  "progress";  just  as 
frequently,  rural  groups  cry  out  against  "over  taxation."*^  Teachers 
and  other  public  servants  are  underpaid  and  the  most  competent 
leave  for  the  better  salaries  offered  elsewhere.^^ 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  RURAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  per  capita  expenditure  for  local  rural  government  is  highest 
in  the  Dairy,  Corn,  and  Specialty-Crop  areas,  and  is  lowest  in  the 
Cotton  and  Livestock  areas.  In  areas  where  most  of  the  social  systems 
are  characterized  by  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  relationships,  ex- 
penditures are  low;  where  the  agencies  are  characterized  by  the 
contractual  Gesellschaft,  the  costs  are  high.  The  preceding  analysis  of 
the  characteristics  of  rural  government  will  indicate,  in  contrast  to 
the  proposed  bureaucratic  county  manager  plan,  some  of  the  reasons 
why  these  relationships  prevail.  Actually,  local  areas  bear  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  schools.  The  local  taxes  cover  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  highway  costs  and  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  public  welfare. 
Each  American  living  under  county  government  paid  an  average  of 
$14.36  for  county  government  taxes  in  1943.  Nearly  half  of  the  county 


39  Dean  E.  McHenry,  "Urban  vs.  Rural  in  California,"  National  Municipal 
Review,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  7,  July  1946,  p.  353. 

*"  A.  W.  Bromage  and  T.  H.  Reed,  "Organization  and  Cost  of  County  and 
Township  Government,"  Michigan:  Local  Government  Series,  Detroit,  1933,  p. 
42;  and  Louis  G.  Dorweiler,  Jr.,  "Minnesota  Farmers  Rule  Cities,"  National 
Municipal  Review,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  3,  March  1946,  pp.  115-120. 

*i  Sims,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

42  Lancaster,  op.  cit.,  p.  292. 
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expenditures  were  devoted  to  highway  and  public  welfare  purposes.*^ 
As  Table  54  indicates,  non-school  expenditures  in  the  counties,  the 
costs  of  administration,  and  the  salaries  of  the  governing  bodies  ac- 
count for  about  one-third  of  the  expenditures.  In  the  less  populous 
counties,  expenditures  for  administration  and  for  highways  are  rel- 
atively more  than  in  more  populous  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  more  populous  counties  the  proportion  of  the  budget  devoted  to 
payrolls  for  the  judiciary,  health  and  sanitation,  hospitals,  public  wel- 
fare, and  corrections  is  larger  than  in  the  less  populous  counties.  In 
general,  the  services  in  the  less  populous  counties  are  either  lacking  or 
of  inferior  quality.*^ 


TABLE  54 

Functional  Distribution  of  County  Nonschool  Employment, 
January  1944 


Employees 

Monthly  Pay  Rolls 

Governmental 

Functions 

Counties 

Counties 

Counties 

Counties 

over 

under 

over 

under 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Governing  body  and  administration 

31.8 

27.9 

35.3 

29.5 

Judiciary 

5.5 

6.7 

5.9 

9.2 

Public  safety 

6.9 

7.0 

8.2 

8.3 

Highways 

34.0 

17.1 

32.0 

17.1 

Natural  resources 

2.0 

1.0 

1.7 

1.0 

Health  and  sanitation 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 

3.6 

Hospitals 

6.7 

18.6 

5.3 

14.2 

Public  welfare 

5.4 

8.6 

4.8 

7.6 

Correction 

.9 

4.2 

.8 

4.6 

Libraries 

.9 

1.4 

.5 

.9 

Other 

1.4 

3.2 

1.2 

3.2 

County  government  enterprises 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.3 

Source:  "County  Employment  in  1944,"  Government  Employment,  Vol.  V, 
No.  2,  July  1944,  Bureau  of  the  Census  publication,  p.  7.  From  Bishop  and  St6U"- 
ratt,  The  Structure  of  Local  Government,  p.  69. 


*3  Edward  W.  Weidner,  "The  Confused  County  Picture,"  National  Municipal 
Revieio,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  4,  April  1946,  p.  288. 

**  "Minnesota  County  Plans  Community  Budget,"  op.  cit.,  p.  206. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

The  complications  involved  in  the  lack  of  coordination  of  the 
agencies  of  a  given  federal  department  may  reach  considerable  pro- 
portions. Here  is  how  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cials described  the  situation  involving  their  employees: 

Under  the  early  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  program,  a 
farmer  would  have  to  take  some  of  his  land  out  of  wheat  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  benefit  payment.  But  under  the  early  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration program,  he  might  have  to  put  land  into  wheat  to  qualify 
for  a  rehabilitation  loan.  But  whether  he  took  the  land  out  of  wheat  or 
left  it  in  wheat  it  might  blow  away;  therefore,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  might  advise  him  to  restore  the  land  to  grass.  The  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  and  the  State  experiment  station  might  be  telling  him  not 
to  plant  wheat  that  year,  because  recent  research  showed  that  the  crop 
would  be  a  failure  unless  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  at  seeding  time.  Yet  he  could  borrow  money  for  seed  and,  by  at- 
tempting to  grow  some  wheat,  would  qualify  for  a  benefit  payment  on 
reduced  acreage.*^ 

The  following  quotation  was  used  to  explain  why  county  land-use 
planning  was  necessary: 

New  and  powerful  Federal  agencies  were  barging  into  almost  every 
local  community  administering  action  programs  that  strongly  affected 
local  affairs  and  dealt  with  things  which  were  far  from  being  noncon- 
troversial.*^ 

County  Land-Use  Planning.  One  of  the  most  important  experi- 
ments in  governmental  administration  was  that  of  land-use  planning. 
It  was  centered  in  the  Division  of  State  and  Local  Planning  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.S.D.A.*'^  Since  land-use 
planning,  as  a  federal  department  activity,  was  prohibited  by  Con- 
gress, it  will  not  be  described  in  detail.  Although  there  were  great 
variations  in  the  manner  in  which  county  land-use  planning  was 
carried  on,  ideally  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  administrative  units  to  establish  a  two-way  communication 

*5  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  and  Roy  I.  Kimmel,  "Old  and  New  in  Agricultural 
Organization,"  1940  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  Washington:  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OflBce,  1940,  p.  1130. 

^Ubid., -p.  IISI. 

*^  Ellery  A.  Foster  and  Harold  A.  Vogel,  "Cooperative  Land  Use  Planning— 
A  New  Development  in  Democracy,"  ibid.,  pp.  1138-1156. 
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to  what  was  then  called  the  "grass  roots,"  or  to  the  farmer  in  his  local 
neighborhood.  As  some  view  the  program,  neighborhood  farm  leaders 
would  meet  with  technicians  without  pay  to  formulate  plans  and  to 
send  a  representative  to  county  committees  which  would  also  meet 
with  the  county  officials  of  the  various  government  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  county  land-use  plan.  These  plans  included 
much  more  than  land-use  considerations.  Schools,  highways,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  many  other  things  were  discussed  and  planned 
for.  State  committees  were  composed  of  farmer  representatives  and 
the  state  and  federal  administrators  at  the  state  level. 

In  theory  and  in  actual  practice  in  some  areas,  a  channel  of  com- 
munication from  the  local  neighborhood  to  the  county,  state,  and 
federal  levels  was  established  which  helped  to  gear  programs  to 
local  needs.  The  land-use  planning  as  a  federal  activity  stopped 
with  the  abolition  of  the  federal  planning  unit  because  it  was  con- 
sidered by  some  farmers'  organizations  to  be  usurping  the  organiza- 
tions' prerogative.  Land-use  planning,  however,  is  still  an  important 
function  on  a  state,  county,  and  local  level  in  several  states.  It  is 
probably  given  most  attention  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

The  Taos  County  Project.^^  One  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ments in  community  and  county  integration  was  carried  on  in  Taos 
County  as  a  part  of  an  adult  education  program  financed  in  part  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Through  the  adult  education  program,  the 
leaders  of  all  the  governmental  and  other  agencies,  led  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Extension  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  were  organized  into 
a  planning  unit  that  met  regularly.  The  director  and  a  Spanish-speak- 
ing assistant  director  then  attempted  to  bring  the  people  of  the 
county,  95  percent  of  whom  were  Spanish-speaking,  into  the  program. 
Of  special  importance  in  the  organizational  structure  of  the  county 
was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  people  lived  in  fourteen  small  villages. 
By  a  system  of  involvement,  the  program  was  described  to  one  or 
two  leaders  in  their  homes.  Then  these  leaders  described  the  program 
to  friends  and  later  a  community  mass  meeting  was  held  at  which 
all  the  villages  joined,  elected  officials,  and  chose  representatives  to 
become  a  part  of  the  planning  group  to  work  with  the  agency  leaders. 
The  local  school  teacher  was  made  ex  ofiicio  secretary  and  was  paid 


*s  C.  P.  Loomis  and  J.  T.  Reed,  "The  Taos  County  Project  of  New  Mexico— 
An  Experiment  in  Local  Cooperation  Among  Bureaus,  Private  Agencies,  and 
Rural  People,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  April-June  1944,  pp.  21- 
33,  The  junior  author  was  the  director  of  the  project. 
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a  small  fee  for  his  work.  All  other  oflBcers  who  were  elected  served 
without  salaries.  Each  neighborhood  presented  its  needs  to  the  county 
planning  group. 

As  a  means  of  maintaining  interest  and  retaining  contact  with  the 
center  in  this  large  county,  where  communication  and  roads  are  poor, 
a  bookmobile  with  reading  material  and  movies  made  regular  stops 
at  all  villages.  To  one  village  which  was  isolated  during  the  winter, 
books  were  brought  in  on  horseback. 

When  World  War  II  came  on,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  withdrew 
its  support.  The  most  important  continuation  activities  are  the  book- 
mobile and  the  county-wide  group  health  program,  the  only  program 
among  Spanish-speaking  villagers  in  the  country.  The  agencies  car- 
ried through  many  projects  that  were  requested  by  the  people.  The 
project  constitutes  one  of  the  important  experiments  in  rural  coordi- 
nation in  that  it  involved  not  another  governmental  agency,  as  in  the 
case  of  county  land-use  planning,  but  an  outside  agency  and  non- 
governmental support.  That  the  planning  mechanism  did  not  con- 
tinue to  function  after  the  funds  were  withdrawn  proves  that  there 
were  some  weaknesses  in  the  approach. 

Cooperative  Survey  Approach.  Another  approach  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  county  and  local  governmental  functions  is  through  joint  study 
of  local  conditions,  and  analysis  of  actual  and  "felt"  needs  carried  on 
by  the  local  county  agencies,  with  the  technical  guidance  of  special- 
ists in  schedule  construction,  interviewing,  and  sampling.  Such  an 
experiment  is  progressing  in  Michigan  under  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  and  the  Social  Research  Service  at  Michigan  State 
College.  Although  several  counties  are  involved  in  this  type  of  activ- 
ity, the  work  of  Van  Buren  County  will  be  described.  The  county 
units  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  State  Departments  of  Health  and  Public  Instruction,  the 
County  Library,  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
joined  hands  in  a  county-wide  survey  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  their  programs  were  understood  by  the  people,  to  ascertain 
felt  needs,  and  to  determine  the  people's  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  underway  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Each  agency  par- 
ticipating in  the  study  contributed  a  certain  amount  of  time  from  its 
own  personnel.  The  schedules  for  the  interview  were  perfected,  the 
sample  was  designed,  and  analysis  was  made  by  the  Social  Research 
Service  staff  under  the  leadership  of  the  rural  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology extension  specialist. 
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Regular  meetings  of  the  agencies  were  held  to  discuss  the  results 
of  the  survey  as  they  were  made  available  by  the  Social  Research 
Service.  During  this  process  the  group  organized  itself  into  the  Van 
Buren  County  Service  Council,  with  a  coordinated  plan  of  work  to 
study  pertinent  county  problems,  and  dedicated  to  cooperative  lines 
of  action  on  local  county  problems.  By  this  time  the  need  for  lay  repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  other  professional  workers,  was  recognized; 
consequently,  such  changes  were  instituted  by  the  local  group. 
Finally,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  developed  in  order  that  co- 
operatively defined  objectives  might  be  clarified.  In  the  whole  Van 
Buren  cooperative  process,  coordination  was  accomplished  by  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  agencies,  relative  to  a  common  prob- 
lem. 

Structural  Reorganization.  Of  course,  the  various  attempts  to  get 
coordination  through  planning  and  cooperative  study  will  not  remedy 
the  basic  faults  of  the  local  governmental  structure.  When  one  federal 
department  is  unable  to  coordinate  its  own  activities  in  a  given 
county,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  that  there  will  arise  automati- 
cally an  integrated  program  on  the  county  level.  It  seems  time  for 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  to  join  in  some  jointly  financed  ex- 
periments in  various  types  of  county  administration.  Meanwhile,  po- 
litical scientists,  rural  sociologists,  and  anthropologists  may  study 
the  various  experiments  being  conducted  on  a  local  basis. *^ 

SUMMARY 

In  most  rural  areas,  the  government  and  the  political  systems  that 
control  it  rest  upon  informal  group  alignments.  Whether  one  calls 
the  controlling  group  the  "court  house  gang"  or  the  "peoples'  party," 
the  politicians  in  control  rely  upon  personal  appeal  and  the  "plimis" 
which  the  "ins"  can  make  available  to  their  supporters  in  order  to  re- 
tain control.  Jobs,  protection  in  case  of  arrest,  rake-offs,  graft,  lower 


*9  For  instance,  see  L.  H.  Adolfson,  "The  County  Clerk  as  'Manager',  "  Na- 
tional Municipal  Review,  Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  3,  March  1942,  pp.  125-128.  Here 
the  author  recommends  as  an  intermediate  step  that  tlie  county  clerk  be  consid- 
ered as  a  possible  manager.  He  rightly  considers  the  step  from  "headless"  gov- 
ernment to  the  county  manager  type  too  large  for  most  counties  to  take  at  tliis 
time.  For  a  study  of  county  manager  government  see  G.  W.  Spicer,  "Ten  Years 
of  County  Manager  Government  in  Virginia,"  University  of  Virginia  Extension 
Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIH,  No.  3,  September  1,  1945.  The  reports  deal  with  Albemarle, 
Henrico,  and  Arlington  counties.  Large  savings  and  more  effective  service  through 
centralized  county  management  are  reported. 
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tax  assessments,  and  many  other  devices  are  used  to  obtain  and  retain 
political  office.  When  movements  attempt  to  take  over  the  existing 
governmental  structure,  the  various  informal  groupings  must  be  re- 
grouped into  some  formal  structure  which  will  push  the  ends  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  group  fostering  the  movement.  All  political  factions 
will  seek  to  control  the  formal  organizations  such  as  those  of  the 
laborer  and  the  farmer,  because  such  organizations  structure  the  in- 
formal groups  in  disciplined  units  that  may  be  used  politically. 

The  typical-  layers  of  government  in  a  rural  area  are  (1)  the 
county,  (2)  the  village  or  township,  and  (3)  the  school  district.  In 
the  Cotton  Belt,  New  England,  and  certain  areas  of  the  West,  the 
township  layer  is  not  present.  There  are  many  other  districts,  of 
course,  such  as  those  for  roads,  bridges,  drainage,  irrigation,  conser- 
vation, libraries,  fire  protection,  and  the  like.  Such  units  can  levy 
taxes,  make  special  assessments,  and  determine  policy  within  the 
rubrics  set  by  state  legislation. 

For  cities  of  30,000  to  300,000,  the  per  capita  costs  of  government 
are  about  the  same,  with  a  slight  increase  as  size  increases.  However, 
per  capita  costs  increase  rather  rapidly  for  cities  over  300,000.  In 
rural  areas  the  picture  is  different.  For  rural  counties,  the  per  capita 
costs  of  government  decrease  rapidly  up  to  units  of  30,000  to  35,000 
inhabitants,  beyond  which  there  seems  to  be  no  point  at  which  costs 
increase  as  the  population  of  the  counties  increases. 

Unfortunately,  57  percent  of  the  counties  have  less  than  20,000  in- 
habitants and  a  quarter  of  them  have  less  than  10,000.  Some  govern- 
mental experts  maintain  that  consolidation  of  rural  counties  should 
be  pushed  until  there  are  no  counties  with  less  than  $20,000,000  tax- 
able wealth,  20,000  people,  and  6,400  square  miles  of  territory.  This 
would  be  a  tremendous  undertaking.  The  greatest  impediment  is 
the  vested  interest  the  job-holders  and  their  friends  and  relatives 
have  in  the  existing  inefficient  and  uneconomical  system.  Studies  of 
governmental  costs  in  rural  areas  indicate  that  the  more  populous 
counties  put  relatively  less  money  into  administration  and  more  into 
health,  welfare,  and  other  similar  programs.  Rural  sociologists  recom- 
mend that  rural  governmental  units  should  be  based  upon  the  trade- 
center  community  so  that  the  economic,  political,  educational,  and 
religious  social  systems  may  center  in  one  place— the  county  seat. 
Such  an  ecological  arrangement  fosters  integration  of  organizations 
and  interests,  and  avoids  the  disintegrative  forces  of  separation  of 
systems. 
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In  general,  the  county  and  not  the  township  is  the  ideal  unit  for 
such  governmental  services  as:  (1)  education,  including  schools  and 
libraries,  (2)  agricultural  extension  and  land-use  zoning,  (3)  public 
health  service,  (4)  public  welfare  work,  (5)  public  works  such  as 
roads,  bridges,  parks,  and  the  like,  and  (6)  political  elections,  tax 
levies  and  collections,  protection,  and  justice.  In  many  cases  counties 
should  be  enlarged  to  handle  some  of  these  functions  eflFectively,  but 
where  both  townships  and  counties  exist,  the  county  and  not  the 
township  should  handle  these  services.  In  general,  in  the  states  where 
both  townships  and  county  units  exist,  the  township  is  a  hindrance 
to  effective  governmental  operation  in  more  cases  than  it  is  an  as- 
set. Townships  frequently  buy  equipment  and  retain  officials  that 
would  not  be  necessary. 

In  New  England,  where  the  township  functions  without  the  county, 
there  are  some  advantages,  such  as  that  of  overcoming  rural-urban 
cleavages.  However,  the  ideal  of  the  township  run  by  the  democratic 
townmeeting  discussion,  upon  investigation,  is  frequently  found  to 
be  nonexistent.  The  same  type  of  informal  clique  control  exists  in 
New  England,  the  so-called  cradle  of  democracy,  as  elsewhere. 

Most  of  the  incorporated  places  in  the  United  States  are  rural— 
that  is,  under  2,500  in  size.  Unfortunately,  these  towns  often  have, 
through  incorporation,  separated  themselves  from  their  hinterland 
and  the  farmers.  Although  farmers  furnish  at  least  half  of  the  popu- 
lation which  such  towns  serve,  they  are  under-represented  in  po- 
sitions of  influence.  Nevertheless,  the  resulting  units  are  "natural 
groupings,"  where  taxing,  policy  formation,  and  program  operation 
are  incorporated  in  relatively  effective  operating  units.  Everywhere, 
rural-urban  cleavages  and  conflicts  exist.  These  are  often  acute  where 
the  political  structure  is  so  shaped  that  rural  control  is  retained  even 
though  urban  population  outnumbers  the  rural.  Everywhere  urban 
groups,  especially  laboring  groups,  in  the  name  of  "progress,"  at- 
tempt to  increase  taxes  on  real  estate  and  rural  groups  attempt  to 
fight  over-taxation. 

In  the  field  of  rural  government  nothing  is  more  important  than 
research  aimed  at  determining  the  best  means  of  attaining  an  in- 
tegration of  various  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  attain  the  maximum  of  local  autonomy  and  maximum  effi- 
ciency of  operation.  County  manager  and  various  other  plans  are 
being  experimented  with,  and  such  attempts  at  integration  as  land- 
use  planning  programs  should  receive  special  attention. 


CHAPTER  19 

THE  FARMERS'  MOVEMENTS 

It  is  well  to  ask  the  question,  "Do  those  who  farm  and  ranch  con- 
stitute a  political  system?"  In  the  sense  that  the  social  system  con- 
cept has  been  used  in  previous  chapters,  this  question  must  be  an- 
swered negatively.  However,  the  answer  must  carry  the  qualification 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States 
may  be  thought  of  as  members  of  a  political  social  system.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  system  of  communication  through  which  each  farmer 
and  his  family  report  to  someone  else,  thereby  yielding  a  hierarchy 
of  authority.  Not  every  farmer  is  aware  of  the  farm  lobby.  Not  every 
farmer  knows  how  to  use  his  lobby  or  realizes  the  extent  to  which 
his  interests  are  represented  by  the  so-called  "farm  bloc"  in  Wash- 
ington. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  RURAL  PRESSURE  GROUPS  ' 

In  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  many  other  countries,  the  agri- 
cultural interests  have  established  channels  of  communication  for 
political  and  economic  action.  On  numerous  occasions  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  have  acted  in  a  concerted  manner. 
In  describing  the  California  lobby,  or  the  "Third  House,"  Anderson 
observes  that  it  outnumbers  the  legislature  more  than  two  to  one,  is 
more  highly  trained  and  educated,  and  has  more  resources  at  its  dis- 
posal.^ He  agrees  with  Zeller  that  "the  pressure  of  interests  repre- 
sented at  state  capitols  is  indeed  enormous."^  In  California,  the 
strongest  agricultural  lobby  is  the  Agricultural  Council,  representing 
twenty-nine  grower,  marketing,  and  banking  member  organizations 
which  control  or  operate  a  considerable  portion  of  California's  agri- 


1  Dewey  Anderson,  California  State  Government,  Stanford  University:  Stan- 
ford University  Press,  1942,  Chapter  4. 

2  Belle  Zeller,  "Lobbies  and  Pressure  Groups:  A  Political  Scientist's  Point  of 
View,"  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Vol  CXCV,  January  1938,  p.  79.  For  a  more  general  picture  of  lobbying,  see  Ken- 
neth G.  Cravi^ord,  The  Pressure  Boys,  New  York:  Julian  Messner,  1939. 
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culture.  The  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  also  offer  lob- 
bying programs  for  their  members.  The  California  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, for  example,  is  built  around  400  local  farm  bureau  centers, 
and  its  most  important  nucleus  is  the  county  agent  or  county  farm 
adviser  of  the  Extension  Service.  The  Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  and 
Agricultural  Council  do  not  always  stand  together.  Nevertheless,  in 
California  as  elsewhere,  the  various  interests  in  agriculture  compete 
with  or  align  themselves  with  other  interests  which  have  millions 
of  dollars  to  be  used  in  attaining  desired  legislation. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  this  chapter  to 
describe  the  farmers'  movements  and  their  organizational  facilities, 
which  bid  fair  to  bring  all  American  farmers  and  ranchers  into  a 
social  system.  Part  of  this  objective  is  to  describe  how  lobbying  and 
other  procedures  are  used  to  support  agriculture's  position. 

Rural  and  urban  housewives  who  use  margarine  are  aware  of  the 
influence  of  the  dairy  interests.  All  states  except  Arizona  have  enacted 
some  law  regulating  margarine;  20  states  ban  margarine  from  use 
in  state  institutions,  and  23  states  have  excise  taxes  which  range  from 
5  cents  on  uncolored  to  15  cents  on  colored  margarine.  Other  in- 
hibiting influences  also  restrict  the  use  of  margarine,  but  the  strength 
of  the  dairy  interests  is  brought  most  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
sumer by  the  requirement  in  two-thirds  of  the  states  that  margarine 
be  sold  in  bleached  form  whereas  butter  is  usually  colored  yellow. 
Many  are  the  complaints  against  the  farm  organizations  as  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  mixes  her  dye  into  the  white  margarine.  This  example 
is  cited  to  indicate  that  farm  interests  have  influence.  Some  will  say 
that  restrictions  on  margarine  are  a  misuse  of  influence.  But  let  us 
look  more  carefully  into  the  matter  of  pressure  groups. 

Much  has  been  written  about  pressure  groups,  their  lobbies,  and 
the  basic  difficulties  of  conducting  democratic  government  in  a  situ- 
ation where  various  interests  fight  relentlessly  for  their  own  group 
interests,  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  general  welfare.  The  battle 
among  the  pressure  groups,  particularly  that  between  labor  and  man- 
agement, for  control  of  such  instruments  of  government  and  privi- 
leges as  will  enhance  the  group's  position  is,  of  course,  related  to 
what  Max  Weber^  had  in  mind  when  he  attempted  to  demonstrate 
the  instability  of  the  capitalistic  society  in  the  Western  world.  One 
group,  or  a  combination  of  groups,  may  hedge  the  freedom  of  ra- 

^  Talcott  Parsons,  Max  Weber:  The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic  Organiza- 
tion, New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1947,  pp.  30-56. 
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tional  action  for  other  groups  in  such  a  way  as  to  push  the  whole 
structure  toward  a  traditionaUsm  which,  if  resulting  from  movement 
in  one  direction,  might  lead  to  feudalism;  if  in  the  other  direction, 
to  socialism,  depending  on  which  of  the  interests  was  stronger. 
Most  rural  sociologists*  maintain  that  the  farm  interests,  sometimes 
siding  with  labor  and  sometimes  with  management,  may  make  it 
possible  to  maintain  the  balance  necessary  to  retain  the  Western 
capitalistic  structure,  with  its  great  emphasis  on  individual  initia- 
tive, freedom,  of  contract,  and  "rationality,"  especially  on  the  part 
of  owners.^ 

Need  for  Organization.  The  farmers  and  ranchers  have  learned 
that  if  they  are  to  have  status  and  influence,  they  must  be  able  to 
speak  in  terms  of  votes  and  economic  pressures.  It  will  be  recalled 
from  Chapter  17  that  the  Mumis  or  local  leaders  in  the  Mumi  society 
attain  their  positions  by  giving  those  whom  they  control  a  feast  of 
such  lavish  proportions  that  it  is  impossible  to  reciprocate.  There 
are  parallels  between  the  manner  in  which  Mumis  obtain  control  and 
the  way  in  which  farm  leaders  attain  influence.  Before  the  Non- 
partisan League  was  born  in  North  Dakota,  the  farmers  attempted 
to  establish  influence  over  a  state  legislature  which  refused  to  oper- 
ate state-owned  grain  elevators,  even  after  two  constitutional  amend- 
ments had  been  voted  to  permit  such  action.  The  North  Dakota 
Union  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity,  on  hearing  that  the  legis- 
lature was  controlled  by  non-farmer  interests,  demanded  hearings 
before  the  committees  dealing  with  the  measure.  One  angry  legis- 
lator was  reported  to  have  demanded  by  what  right  a  "bunch  of 
farmers  come  dowTi  here  to  browbeat  the  legislature,"  and  ended  by 
advising  them  to  "go  home  and  slop  the  hogs."®  Having  only  a  weak 
organization,  the  farmers  accomplished  nothing  with  this  lobby. 

Later,  A.  C.  Townley  began  the  Nonpartisan  League  movement. 


^  See  for  example,  P.  A.  Sorokin  and  C.  C.  Zimmerman,  Principles  of  Rural- 
Urban  Sociology,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1929,  Chapter  3,  pp. 
465  and  518.  These  authors  attribute  the  1,000  years  of  relative  peace  in  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  Roman  Empire  after  the  fall  of  the  West  to  the  policy  of 
sponsoring  the  small  family  farmer.  Also  see  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social 
Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  College  Book  Store,  1945,  pp.  12-13. 

^  Parsons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50-51.  See  this  citation  for  a  more  complete  description 
of  the  essentials  of  the  capitahstic  order. 

^  Fred  E.  Haynes,  Social  Politics  in  the  United  States,  Boston:  Houghton  Miffln 
Co.,  1924,  p.  305. 
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built  up  on  the  basis  of  neighbors  calhng  on  neighbors."  The  move- 
ment swept  into  office  a  legislature  composed  almost  completely  of 
farmers.  It  spread  to  the  surrounding  states,  took  over  banks,  eleva- 
tors, and  warehouses  through  the  instrument  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  passed  a  long  list  of  legislative  measures  favoring  the 
farmers.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mumis,  when  the  League  grew 
powerful  in  money  and  political  strength,  farmers  began  originating 
action  to  the  other  occupational  groups.  No  one  could  now  say,  "Go 
home  and  slop  the  hogs."  But  the  farmers,  not  having  had  the  or- 
ganizational experience  and  political  structure  of  successful  Mumis, 
were  soon  displaced.^ 

Against  what  was  the  revolt?  In  the  words  of  Russell,  "The  rail- 
roads, the  great  financial  interests,  the  mills,  the  elevators,  and  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  worked 
together  in  happy  accord.  .  .  .  The  railroads  .  .  .  had  a  political 
organization  better  than  that  of  any  party.  In  every  county  they  had 
their  machine  erected,  articulated,  faultlessly  working.  .  .  .  Farm- 
ers that  made  bold  to  displease  this  autocrat  found  they  could  not 
get  cars  for  their  livestock  or  grain.  .  .  .  The  railroads'  political  boss, 
always  a  clever  and  usually  an  unscrupulous  attorney,  stood  guard 
in  every  county  seat  and  considerable  town.  His  business  was  to  see 
that  the  right  man  was  nominated.  To  that  end  he  was  supplied  with 
practically  illimitable  resources.  .   .   ."^ 

The  markets  were  frequently  influenced  more  by  speculators  and 
professional  traders  than  by  supply  and  demand;  grading  and  weigh- 
ing were  unfair.  Conditions  varied  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but 
wherever  the  actual  farm  workers  were  unorganized  or  had  no  means 
of  helping  themselves  through  economic  and  political  means,  the 
earnings  of  the  middlemen  were  far  greater  than  the  earnings  of  the 
farmers.  As  long  as  the  soil  was  worked  by  subsistence  farmers  or 
peasants  who  produced  most  of  what  they  consumed,  the  situation 


7  Ibid.,  p.  310. 

s  See  Charles  Edward  Russell,  The  Story  of  the  Nonpartisan  League,  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1920,  pp.  280  §.  The  opponents  used  \'arious  devices 
to  ridicule  the  League.  A  humorous  discussion  in  the  farmers'  controlled  legisla- 
ture in  which  it  was  proposed  that  veterans  who  married  receive  a  bonus  and 
those  who  did  not  be  fined,  was  twisted  to  a  claim  that  the  League  planned  to 
socialize  women.  Sound  banks  were  declared  to  be  unsound.  Forms  which  were 
supposed  to  be  forerunners  of  the  movement  to  socialize  land  were  circulated 
among  the  illiterate  farmers. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  99-100. 
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was  not  desperate;  but  once  the  farmers  were  caught  up  in  the  price 
and  market  regime,  survival  depended  upon  organization.  Whether 
in  the  United  States/°  Germany/^  or  elsewhere,  the  farmer  had  to 
weld  himself  into  a  social  system  or  be  dispossessed.  If  he  overacted 
in  an  attempt  to  adjust  his  general  status  upward,  such  action  was 
seldom  more  harmful  to  the  general  welfare  than  was  the  comparable 
action  of  other  previously  unorganized  groups. 

Agrarian  Parties.  Before  World  War  II,  strong  agrarian  parties 
had  developed  in  eastern  European  countries,  and  at  the  present 
time,  most  of  the  European  countries  have  parties  that  represent  the 
rural  classes.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  no  truly  agrarian 
party  organization  has  ever  represented  the  farming  interests  over  a 
period  of  time.  Even  though  the  farmers  have  not  had  a  political 
party  to  represent  them,  the  agricultural  interests  have  stood  to- 
gether in  political  action  on  many  occasions.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  the  Grange,  Agricultural  Wheel,  and  Farmers' 
Alliance  made  themselves  felt  on  state  and  national  levels.  Since 
1900  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  American  Society  of  Equity,  the  Non- 
partisan League,  and  the  Farm-Labor  party  have  raised  the  voice  of 

the  farmer  until,  on  several  occasions,  it  was  heard  on  the  national 
level.i2 

One  of  the  most  detailed  statistical  studies  ever  made  of  American 
political  action  concludes  that  farmers  tend  to  vote  according  to  senti- 
ments peculiar  to  their  occupational  group. ^^  These  sentiments  pre- 
vent the  union  of  farmer  and  labor  groups  except  in  times  of  crisis, 
or  when  such  groups  are  united  by  agreement  on  issues  through  ra- 
tional calculation  of  interests.  However,  peculiarities  in  the  class 
structure  and  political  party  system  of  the  United  States  have  pre- 
vented the  development  and  maintenance  of  an  agrarian  party.  In 
Ghapter  11,  we  indicate  that  the  prosperous  farmers  in  most  rural 
areas  become  part  and  parcel  of  a  middle  class  which  controls  the 
stores,  banks,  and  markets  of  the  towns.  It  is  only  in  the  crisis  situa- 

10  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1933, 
Chapters  27  and  28. 

11  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  "The  Spread  of  German  Nazism  in 
Rural  Areas,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  6,  December  1946, 
pp.  725-726. 

12  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  626. 

13  Stuart  A.  Rice,  "Farmers  and  Workers  in  American  PoUtics,"  Studies  in  His- 
tory, Economics  and  Public  Law,  Vol.  CXVIII,  No.  2,  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1924,  pp.  218-219. 
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tions,  when  channels  of  upward  mobihty  are  impossible,  when  out- 
migration  is  blocked,  and  when  back-to-the-land  movements  set 
in  that  "insurgent"  agrarian  parties  rise.  These  parties  may  go  the 
way  of  third  parties  or  join  one  of  the  two  prevailing  parties.  Al- 
though they  almost  always  become  political,  such  "green  risings"^* 
in  the  United  States  have  left  little  or  no  political  party  structure. 
And  once  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  is  over  or  once  prosperity  has  re- 
turned, political  control  drops  back  into  the  old,  permanently  or- 
ganized party  systems.  Probably  no  major  farmers'  organization  ever 
swept  the  country  without  strong  self-warnings  appearing  in  its  lit- 
erature and  shibboleths  to  "stay  out  of  politics." 

The  Nonpartisan  League,  which  was  organized  as  a  political 
weapon,  maintained  that  it  was  non-partisan,  but  like  the  farmers' 
organizations  before  it,  of  course  it  entered  politics.  "The  outraged 
American  had  turned  to  his  natural  first  weapon."^^  It  has  been  the 
great  contribution  of  Carl  Taylor  to  demonstrate  how  these  uprisings, 
even  though  they  may  have  left  few  tangible  traces  in  the  form  of 
organizational  structure,  represent  the  gradual  accumulation  of  for- 
mal organization  structure  on  the  part  of  the  farm  people  which 
might  be  used  for  social,  economic,  and  political  ends  in  the  modern 
economy.^®  We  shall  return  to  a  discussion  of  this  accumulation  of 
experience  and  knowledge  concerning  social  systems,  but  first  we 
shall  discuss  social,  political,  and  economic  action  before  the  birth 
of  the  price  and  market  regime. 

THE  PEASANT  REVOLTS^' 

Sorokin  and  Zimmerman^®  found  the  peasant  revolts  of  previous 
centuries  comparable  to  the  "green  risings"  of  the  Grangers,  Popu- 

1*  See  W.  B.  Bizzell,  The  Green  Rising,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1926. 

1^  Russell,  op.  cit.,  p.  96. 

1^  Taylor,  op.  cit..  Chapters  27  and  28.  Taylor's  description  of  the  American 
farmers'  movement  in  these  chapters  is  unequaled. 

1'^  Sorokin  defines  revolution  as  "a  change  in  the  behavior  of  the  people  on  the 
one  hand  and  their  psychology,  ideology,  beliefs  and  valuations  on  the  other." 
He  adds  that  revolution  is  "a  change  in  the  biologic  composition  of  population, 
and  of  the  reproductive  and  selective  processes  in  its  midst  .  .  .  deformation  of 
the  social  structure  of  society  .  .  .  (and)  the  change  of  fundamental  social  proc- 
esses." See  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin,  The  Sociology  of  Revolution,  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1925,  p.  11.  We  consider  any  armed  resistance  to  authority 
participated  in  mainly  by  groups  most  of  whom  are  peasants  or  farmers  as  agrar- 
ian revolts. 

1^  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,  op.  cit.,  p.  462. 
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lists,  and  other  farmers'  movements  in  the  United  States.  The  most 
important  revolts  in  France,  England,  and  Germany  were  studied  in 
detail.  A  listing  of  some  of  the  important  revolts  studied  follows:^'' 

Low  Countries:  General  uprisings  in  1095,  uprisings  in  West  Frisia  be- 
tween 1254-1288,  and  in  West  Flanders  from  1323-1328. 

France:  Local  uprising  during  the  many  famine  years  from  the  11th  to 
the  14th  centuries  and  especially  in  1008  and  in  1095  in  Brittany, 
and  the  Jacquerie  in  the  year  1358;  the  Tuchins  revolt  in  South 
France,  1380-1383;  the  Croquants  revolt  and  the  religious  wars  of 
the  16th  century;  the  Nu-Pieds  of  Normandy  in  1639;  the  Bonnete 
Rouges  of  1675;  and  the  Grande  Peur  in  1703.  The  peasant  revolts 
during  the  French  Revolution,  1789-1793,  were  the  last. 

England:  Watt  Tyler's  revolt,  1381,  and  many  uprisings  up  until  1650, 
the  most  noted  of  which  were  Jack  Straw's  revolt  in  1431  and  Cade's 
rebelHon  of  1450.  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace"  in  1536;  the  Norfolk  up- 
risings in  1549. 

Germany:  Revolts  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Rineland,  1342; 
Upper  Alsace,  1493;  Revolt  of  the  "Bundschuh,"  1502;  Breisgau, 
1503;  League  of  the  "Poor  Conrad"  in  Carinthia  and  Styria,  1515;  a 
general  revolt  from  Schwarzwald  to  Wasgenwald,  1517;  and  the 
Great  Peasants'  War  of  1525. 

Spain:  Three  revolts  in  Upper  Catalonia  from  1355  to  1479;  and  revolts 
in  Majorca  from  1391  to  1477. 

Latin  America:  The  Mexican  revolts  of  1810,  1857,  and  a  series  after 
1910. 

Disputed  Nature  of  Peasant  Revolts.  Marxian  socialist  writers 
have  maintained  that  the  peasant  revolts  are  a  part  of  a  continuous 
warfare  which  will  eventually  lead  to  the  rule  of  the  propertyless.'° 


19  See  p.  A.  Sorokin,  Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics,  Vol.  Ill,  Fluctuation  of 
Social  Relationships,  War,  and  Revolution,  New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1937, 
Chapter  13  and  Appendix.  The  reader  may  be  interested  in  noting  how  the  timing 
of  these  disturbances  is  related  to  a  complete  listing  and  to  the  graphs  showing 
the  amount  of  internal  disturbance  by  century  and  country  as  determined  by 
Sorokin.  Some  1,622  internal  disturbances  are  studied  and  time  series  for  the 
whole  of  Europe  are  determined. 

20  Friedrich  Engels,  The  Peasant  War  in  Germany,  New  York:  International 
Publishers,  1926.  Here  Engels  criticizes  Lassale  for  maintaining  that  the  peasant 
revolt  was  reactionary.  He  admits  the  peasants  "...  cling  to  their  property, 
though  in  reality  it  does  not  belong  to  them  ..."  (p.  19).  He  goes  on  to  claim 
that  these  uprisings,  as  in  England  and  France,  are  class  struggles  and  that  the 
only  solution  is  state  ownership.  He  agrees  with  Marx  who  wrote  him:  "Every- 
thing in  Germany  will  depend  upon  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  support  the 
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A  careful  study  of  the  various  revolts  indicates  in  most  cases  that 
there  v^as  no  desire  to  eliminate  private  property,  and  that  what  com- 
munistic motivation  existed  was  centered  in  the  towns.  Studies  of  the 
German,-^  English,^-  and  French  uprisings  substantiate  the  generali- 
zation that  the  trend  toward  land  nationalization  among  peasants  in 
Europe  was  always  rare. 

The  Mexican  revolts,  just  as  most  of  the  other  revolts  in  Latin 
America,  were  attempts  of  the  peasants  to  return  to  their  previous 
tenure  status,  which  gave  the  villagers  more  rights  to  the  land.-' 
There  a  small  number  of  land-holders  had  been  able  to  dispossess 
the  many  villages  so  that  only  a  small  proportion  had  land  rights. 

proletarian  revolution  by  something  like  a  second  edition  of  the  Peasant  War. 
Only  then  will  everything  proceed  well"  (p.  7).  See  also  Karl  Marx,  Capital,  trans- 
lated by  Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1901,  pp.  786-790. 

21  Pollard,  after  indicating  that  nobility  and  townsmen  were  important  in  the 
revolts,  says  of  the  German  uprisings  in  1525  and  1526  that  "peasants  supplied 
the  physical  force  and  .  .  .  the  intellectual  inspiration  came  from  the  radical  ele- 
ment in  the  towns."  A.  F.  Pollard,  "Social  Revolution  and  Catholic  Reaction  in 
Germany,"  Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  II,  p.  180.  The  communism  of 
Thomas  Miinzer  and  others  was  confined  to  one  town  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was 
really  accepted  there.  E.  B.  Bax,  The  Peasants  War  In  Germany,  1525-1526, 
London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1899,  pp.  33—34. 

22  Wycliff  and  John  Ball  are  credited  with  communistic  leanings  as  related  to 
the  English  uprising  of  1381.  The  famous  rhyme  (which  is  older  than  Ball) 
"Whaune  Adam  dalf  and  Eve  Span,  Who  was  thane  a  gentiknan?,"  and  Ball's 
speeches,  for  which  he  was  hailed,  were  of  communistic  nature,  but  the  peasants 
failed  to  comprehend  this.  No  revolts  seemed  to  be  against  private  ownership  of 
land.  See  G.  Kriehn,  The  English  Rising  in  1450,  Strassburg:  Printed  by  J.  H.  Ed. 
Heitz,  1892,  pp.  116;^.  But  R.  H.  Tawney  and  others  have  demonstrated  the 
conservative  nature  of  the  EngHsh  revolts.  See  R.  H.  Tawney,  The  Agrarian 
Problem  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1912, 
p.  318.  Also  see  N.  S.  B.  Gras,  A  History  of  Agriculture,  New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts 
and  Co.,  1925,  pp.  103-123.  The  levelers  wanted  most  to  level  down  tlie  hedges 
created  by  the  hated  enclosures. 

'3  N.  L.  Whetten,  Rural  Mexico,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1948, 
Chapter  7;  G.  M.  McBride,  The  Land  Systems  of  Mexico,  New  York:  American 
Geographical  Society,  1923,  pp.  157-171;  and  McBride's  article  dealing  witli 
"Agrarian  Movements  in  Latin  America"  in  tlie  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ences. See  also  Frank  Tannenbaum,  The  Mexican  Agrarian  Revolution,  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1929;  Eyler  N.  Simpson,  The  Ejido:  Mexico's 
Way  Out,  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carohna  Press,  1937.  For  an  under- 
standing of  the  Mexican  revolution  it  is  also  necessary  to  read  the  rich  non- 
scientific  literature  of  tlie  period. 
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The  disinherited  rural  masses  flocked  to  support  the  revolutionaries 
who  promised  to  return  the  land  to  their  control.  Many  have  con- 
fused the  establishment  of  the  ejido  and  similar  institutions  else- 
where in  Mexico  with  communism.  As  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman  have 
explained  in  connection  with  Europe,  "When  the  land  is  taken  from 
the  landlords,  the  rural  classes  aspire  to  hold  it  either  in  individual 
or  quasi-collective  (Mir)  tenure,  having  nothing  in  common  with 
socialism  and  communism."^*  Such  tenure  had  more  of  the  character 
of  family  or  tribal  holdings.  Kropotkin-^  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
peasant  revolts  were  anarchist  movements.  For  the  great  German 
revolt,  he  maintained  that  the  "Twelve  Articles"  which  embodied  the 
demands  of  the  revolt  "included  the  demand  of  communal  lands 
being  restored  to  the  village  communities,  feudal  servitudes  being 
abolished,  and  they  always  alluded  to  the  'true'  faith  as  faith  of 
brotherhood."  Actually  it  can  be  proved  that  the  revolts  for  the  most 
part  came  during  periods  when  governmental  restraints  were  at  a 
minimum. ^^ 

When  the  Roman  peasants  and  insolvent  debtors  revolted  in  501, 
498,  497,  and  414  b.c,  the  desires  for  status  and  land  were  important 
factors  in  the  great  struggle  over  the  ager  publicus  which  began 
with  a  series  of  agrarian  laws  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  and  ex- 
tended through  the  bloody  revolts  that  followed  the  reforms  of  the 
Gracchi.^^  During  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  most  of  civilized 
Africa  was  involved  in  a  terrible  revolt  against  the  great  proprietors 
and  the  church.  The  peasants  hated  the  church  because  it  had  be- 
come a  great  landed  proprietor  as  a  result  of  the  Emperor's  gifts  out 


2*  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,  op.  cit.,  p.  459. 

25  P.  Kropotkin,  Mutual  Aid,  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1916,  pp.  173  f. 

26  Substantiation  for  this  generalization  may  be  found  in  Sorokin,  The  Soci- 
ology of  Revolution,  op.  cit.,  pp.  397  -ff.  For  Rome,  see  ibid.,  p.  399.  For  ancient 
Greece,  see  Paul  Louis,  "Agrarian  Movements,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ences. For  England,  see  Gras,  op.  cit.,  p.  105;  Charles  Oman,  The  Great  Revolt 
of  1381,  Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1906,  pp.  4-5;  George  Kriehn,  "EngHsh 
Popular  Uprisings  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  1894,  pp.  151-161;  and  Edgar  Powell,  "An  Account  of  the  Proceed- 
ings in  Suffolk  During  the  Peasants  Rising  in  1381,"  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  Vol.  VIII,  1894,  p.  205.  For  Germany,  see  E.  B.  Bax,  op.  cit., 
Chapter  1. 

27  M.  Rostovtzeff,  The  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1926,  pp.  23  f. 
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of  the  fisc.^^  This  revolt  finally  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  country 
at  the  hands  of  the  peasants  and  Vandals. 

In  all  the  peasant  revolts  in  Russia,  land  hunger  was  a  major  fac- 
tor. The  revolts  in  Latvia  and  Esthonia,  and  in  most  of  the  other  east- 
em  European  countries  of  more  recent  times  have  involved  land.^^ 
In  the  revolt  in  Switzerland  in  1653,  the  fall  of  the  price  of  land  was 
an  important  factor.  In  fact,  in  scarcely  any  of  the  revolts  was  land 
not  important,  except  in  the  slave  wars  in  Rome  and  some  few  re- 
volts during  the  Middle  Ages  when  restraints  were  the  chief  causes 
of  friction. 

The  Social  Structure  and  Value  Orientation  of  Society  as  Related 
to  the  Peasant  Revolts.  The  peasant  revolts  have  been  of  two  types: 
first,  those  against  the  imposition  of  compulsory  Gesellschaft-like 
restraints,  and  second,  those  occurring  when  the  feudal  familistic 
Gemeinschaft-like  structure  was  changing  to  the  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft  type  with  resulting  crises.  In  the  period  when  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  declining,  the  weakening  of  the  governmental  structure  and 
the  resulting  insecurity  of  the  individual  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  colonate  and  the  manor,  with  their  many  restrictions.  Many 
bloody  revolts  occurred  while  the  rural  classes  were  being  fastened 
into  this  compulsory  structure.  Some  have  maintained  that  once  these 
structures  were  established,  a  mutual  dependence  of  the  various  es- 
tates or  prestige  groups  upon  one  another  in  a  small  community  led 
to  the  development  of  a  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  social  struc- 
ture and  value  orientation.  At  any  rate,  a  large  number  of  revolts 
occurred  before  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  economy  and  dur- 
ing its  passing.  Figure  179  describes  the  relative  frequency  and  the 
important  periods  of  peasant  revolts. 

Cruelty,  Planlessness,  and  Destructiveness  Characterize  Peasant 
Revolts  and  the  Aftermath.  Few  historical  phenomena  can  equal  the 
uprisings  as  a  demonstration  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  The 
cruelty  involved  in  the  revolts  goes  beyond  human  comprehension, 
even  for  those  who  have  seen  the  Nazi  concentration  camps.  These 


28  James  Westfall  Thompson,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1928,  pp.  114-115. 

29  See  the  articles  contributed  to  a  discussion  of  "Agrarian  Movements"  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Of  special  value  are  those  by  Ifor  L.  Evans 
on  "East  Central  Europe  and  the  Balkan  Countries,"  A.  Meyendorff  on  "Euro- 
pean Russia,"  and  Esther  R.  Mangel  on  "Poland  and  Lithuania"  and  "Latvia  and 
Esthonia." 
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examples  are  included  to  indicate  the  price  that  was  paid  when  so- 
ciety shifted  either  from  familistic  Gemeinschaft  orientation  to  that 
of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  or  compulsory  Gesellschaft,  or  when 
similar  changes  of  a  crisis  type  occurred. 
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Fig.  179.  Schematic  diagram  showing  the  general  periodical  occur- 
rence of  Western  agrarian  revolts. 

The  German  Peasants'  War  was  perhaps  the  most  savage  and  dev- 
astating. Between  100,000  and  130,000  peasants  and  their  allies  were 
killed.  On  occasion,  men  were  executed  because  they  happened  to 
be  standing  in  the  wrong  place  during  a  ceremony.  In  Elass,  chil- 
dren were  ruthlessly  killed,  and  women  and  girls  were  dragged 
through  the  fields,  ravished,  and  butchered.  In  this  area,  when  the 
peasants  surrendered  on  condition  that  they  would  be  given  mercy, 
a  mistaken  order  caused  from  16,000  to  20,000  to  be  butchered.  The 
records  describe  mercenaries  amusing  themselves  by  impaling,  flay- 
ing, and  quartering  women  and  children. ^°  In  the  peasant  revolt  of 
1514  in  Hungary,  about  60,000  either  fell  in  battle  or  were  massacred 
later.  The  leader  Dozza  was  captured,  roasted,  and  eaten  by  his  own 
people,  whose  lives  were  spared  only  on  this  condition. ^^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France  during  1358,  the  peasants 
killed  a  knight  and  roasted  him  over  a  fire  before  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Peasants  than  ravished  the  wife,  forced  her  to  eat  her  husband's 
flesh,  and  finally  killed  her  and  her  children.  Afterward  the  nobility 
retaliated  by  hunting  the  peasants  down  like  wild  beasts.  As  many 
as  20,000  were  killed  in  one  province.  In  Poland,  the  various  revolts 


30  Bax,  op.  cit.,  pp.  313  ff. 

31  See  "Peasantry"  in  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  and  "Peasants' 
War"  in  The  Encyclopedia  Americana  for  general  background  and  instances  of 
atrocities. 
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of  the  peasants  were  especially  cruel  and  destructive.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  is  reported  that  the  whole  population  was  exterminated; 
men,  women  and  children  tortured,  hanged,  impaled,  roasted  over 
slow  fires,  or  buried  up  to  their  necks;  their  heads  were  then  cut  off 
with  scythes  like  stalks  of  grain.  ^^ 

In  speaking  of  the  revolts  preceding  the  Jacquerie  of  France,  Bois- 
sonade  says:  "In  reality  these  peasant  revolts,  accompanied  by 
burning  and  massacre,  let  loose  at  hazard,  without  programme  or 
bond  of  union,  always  ended  the  same  way— with  a  savage  pitiless 
repression  by  the  upper  classes,  as  soon  as  these  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise."^^  This  observation  supports  that  of  Sorokin  and  Zim- 
merman concerning  the  peasant  revolts  in  general.  They  state  that 
"the  majority  of  revolts  and  uprisings  of  the  agricultural  classes  have 
been  marked  by  a  purely  elemental,  programless,  objectiveless  char- 
acter."^* Bax  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  German  Peasants'  War 
"there  was  no  general  preconcerted  plan  of  campaign,  and  this  .  .  . 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  comparatively  speedy  and  signally  dis- 
astrous collapse  of  the  movement."^^  The  cruel,  disastrous,  orderless, 
undisciplined  nature  of  the  revolts  seems  to  have  been  general.  ^'^ 

COMPARISON  OF  PEASANT  REVOLTS  AND 
FARMERS'  MOVEMENTS 

The  modern  "green  risings"  of  industrial  nations  have  lacked  much 
of  the  violence  of  their  predecessors,  the  peasant  revolts.  The  latter 
were  largely  disturbances  related  to  the  changing  nature  of  society. 
In  some  instances,  social  bonds  were  tightened;  in  others,  previously 
enjoyed  rights  and  independence  were  withdrawn.  Other  changes 
included  the  subjection  to  the  authority  of  the  colonate,  the  manor, 
or  similar  institutions,  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  and  the  accom- 
panying disregard  for  responsibility  on  the  part  of  former  masters 


32  Op.  cit.,  pp.  105-109. 

33  p.  Boissonade,  Life  and  Work  in  Medieval  Europe,  London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1937,  pp.  148-149. 

3-4  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,  op.  cit.,  p.  458. 

35  Bax,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

36  For  those  interested  in  nationahty  differences,  a  comparison  of  the  beha\4or 
of  the  peasants  of  various  countries  in  these  revolts  would  prove  interesting.  The 
Enghsh  revolts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  as  cruel  as  those  of  France  or  Ger- 
many. Ket's  campaign  in  Norfolk  vi'as  so  orderly  that  Ta^^^ley  says  " .  .  .it  vras 
carried  on  with  an  orderliness  from  which  the  Government  which  suppressed 
it  might  profitably  have  taken  a  lesson."  Ta\\'ney,  op.  cit.,  p.  331. 
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who  were  using  periods  of  rapid  change  from  a  condition  of  famihs- 
tic  Gemeinschaft  to  a  condition  of  contractual  Gesellschaft,  or  what 
Taylor^^  calls  the  price  and  market  regime,  to  retain  or  extend  their 
authority. 

Institutionalized  Pressure  Versus  Force.  The  modern  farmers' 
movements,  particularly  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  have  at- 
tempted to  rely  upon  the  two  important  institutionalized  means  of 
establishing  authority  and  communicating  this  authority  into  action, 
namely  the  ballot  and  money.  ^^  Usually  the  sentiments  incorporated 
in  the  idealism  of  the  farmers'  organizations  pressed  the  use  of  the 
ballot  as  the  exclusive  means  of  determining  leadership  and  policy. 
Thus,  during  the  Populist  uprising,  the  Republican  Populist  majority 
in  both  houses  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature  passed  a  drastic 
election  law  to  prevent  corruption  at  the  polls.  Heavy  punishments 
were  prescribed  for  both  vote-buying  and  vote-selling.  Hicks  re- 
ports that  the  "law  worked  reasonably  well,  and  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  since  the  emergence  of  the  'solid  South'  non-Democratic  voters 
in  a  strictly  southern  state  had  a  chance  to  show  approximately 
their  full  strength."^*' 

Even  with  the  numerous  techniques  used  by  the  "interests,"  poli- 
ticians, and  political  bosses  to  circumvent  the  expression  of  the  ma- 
jority through  the  ballot,  the  modern  bourgeois  society  with  its  con- 
tractual Gesellschaft-like  social  systems  seems  to  be  characterized 

^'^  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  pp.  654-657. 

2s  See  Chapter  17  for  a  description  of  the  social-climbing  feats  of  the  Mumis. 
That  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  learned  to  use  the  techniques  of  other 
"interests"  in  winning  position  in  the  economic  and  social  structure  is  revealed 
by  material  turned  over  to  Senator  Robert  LaFoUette  when  he  was  investigat- 
ing governmental  agencies.  It  was  learned  that  Farm  Bureau  representatives 
cashed  checks  paid  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  while  farmers 
were  talked  into  paying  dues  then  and  there.  The  county  agent  of  Perry  County, 
Alabama,  wrote  to  farmers  in  his  area  as  follows :  "We  will  begin  delivering  1938 
agricultural-conservation  checks  Friday  of  this  week.  Since  1933  farmers  in 
Perry  County  have  received  $1,532,780  in  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion benefit  payments.  .  .  .  There  is  only  one  way  to  continue  to  receive  these 
payments:  it  is  through  the  membership  in  an  organization  which  is  strong 
enough  to  tell  Congress  what  you  want.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
is  the  largest  farm  organization  in  the  world,  and  only  through  this  organization 
have  you  been  able  to  receive  these  payments.  ..."  Quoted  from  Wesley  Mc- 
Cune,  The  Farm  Bloc,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  1943, 
p.  191. 

^9  John  D.  Hicks,  The  Populist  Revolt,  Minneapolis:  University  of  Minne- 
sota Press,  1931,  p.  378. 
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by  fewer  and  less  serious  internal  disturbances  of  the  nature  of  the 
peasant  revolts  than  ever  before  in  history. 

After  carefully  studying  approximately  1622  internal  disturbances 
in  Europe,  Sorokin  concluded  that  "At  its  height  .  .  .  the  'capitalistic 
regime,'  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  curse,  was  the  most  orderly  of 
social  systems  and  gave  the  greatest  assurance  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal peace  and  of  Sensate  liberty  and  freedom  for  individuals."^°  It 
was  this  age  that  brought  the  social  structure  and  value  orientation 
characteristic  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft.  The  general  belief  de- 
veloped that  differences  could  be  settled  and  agreements  reached 
through  institutional  means  if  communication  was  good.  That  these 
institutionalized  procedures  break  down  is  proven  by  the  fascist  and 
communist  revolutions.  Nevertheless,  the  farmers'  movements  were 
bom  in  the  age  when  instruments  other  than  force  were  more  in 
use;  hence,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  cruelty  and  violence  dis- 
played in  these  movements  and  the  peasants'  revolts. 

Planned  Programs  Versus  Sporadic,  Programless,  Unorganized 
Uprisings.  In  many  respects,  the  farmers'  movements,  particularly  at 
their  early  stages,  were  also  relatively  programless  and  without  or- 
ganizational structure.  In  this  way  they  resemble  the  peasant  re- 
volts. As  Taylor  has  indicated,  movements  usually  start  on  an  infor- 
mal level  when  interaction  concerning  the  discontent  is  at  high  pitch. 
Leaders  then  take  to  the  field  and  the  available  organizations  lend 
support.  Thereafter  the  movement  becomes  more  planned,  begins 
propagandizing,  and  extends  itself  beyond  the  spontaneous  and  dev- 
astating upheavals  of  the  mob-like  peasant  revolts.  In  the  latter,  the 


^°  Sorokin,  Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics,  op.  cit.,  p.  486.  Sorokin  finds  the 
twentieth  century  to  be  particularly  bloody,  indicating  an  impending  transition. 
These  high  indices  of  disturbance  in  the  twentieth  century  are  due  not  entirely, 
but  mostly,  to  the  fascist  revolutions  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  to  com- 
munist or  pre-communist  revolutions  in  Russia.  He  found  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  in  European  culture  particularly  filled  with  internal  disturb- 
ances. He  explains  this  by  indicating  that  these  were  " .  .  .of  the  greatest  transi- 
tion of  European  culture  and  society  from  the  Ideational  to  the  Sensate  form  and 
from  the  feudal  to  the  modern  system  of  social  relationships  (from  predominantly 
familistic  to  coercive-contractual;  from  theocracy  to  the  secular  regime,  from 
Ideational  freedom  to  Sensate;  from  the  feudal  regime  to  the  national  monarchies, 
and  so  on)"  (pp.  496-497).  The  great  amount  of  internal  disturbance  in  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Sorokin  accounts  for  as  a  "liquidation  of  the 
postmedieval  relationships  .  .  .  especially  tlie  period  of  transition  from  the 
predominantly  compulsory  to  tlie  predominantly  contractual  relationships"  (p. 
497). 
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peasants  were  usually  subjugated  and  their  leaders  were  killed  be- 
fore the  movements  took  on  any  permanent  organizational  structure. 
Actually,  some  of  the  organizations,  such  as  the  Nonpartisan  League, 
were  developed  from  plans  of  the  leaders.  However,  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  organizations,  such  as  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
and  the  Nonpartisan  League,  swelled  into  large  movements  and  then 
disappeared  almost  completely,  indicates  that  at  least  in  some  re- 
spects, these  movements,  which  swept  people  with  little  experience 
in  formal  organizations  of  a  contractual  Gesellschaft  nature,  had 
elements  not  unlike  those  of  the  peasant  revolts. 

Class  Characteristics  of  Rural  Society  and  Farmers'  Movements. 
Toennies*^  observed  that  the  common  people  were  less  Gesellschaft- 
like  and  less  guided  by  rational  will  than  were  the  middle  or  upper 
classes.  He  also  noted  that  peasants  were  more  governed  by  the  at- 
titudes prevalent  in  the  Gemeinschaft  than  were  townspeople,  capi- 
talists, or  nobility.  In  the  early  farmers'  movements,  most  of  the  top 
leaders  were  not  "dirt"  farmers  but  ministers,  doctors,  teachers,  law- 
yers, journalists,  and  others  with  farm  backgrounds  who  sympathized 
with  the  farmers.*^ 


41  Ferdinand  Toennies,  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Sociologt/  {Gemeinschaft  and 
Gesellschaft),  translated  by  C.  P.  Loomis,  New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
1940,  p.  xvi.  See  also  Ferdinand  Toennies,  "Der  Begrift  der  Gemeinschaft,"  So- 
ciologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Band  II,  Jena,  1926,  pp.  274-275. 

*2  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  support  this  statement.  Newt  Gresham,  organ- 
izer of  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  had  been  editor  of  a  newspaper;  A.  C.  Town- 
ley,  organizer  of  the  Nonpartisan  League  had  been  both  a  farmer  and  plasterer, 
and  according  to  Bruce,  he  developed  connections  with  the  Socialist  Party.  Ac- 
cording to  Bruce,  Fred  B.  Wood  was  "perhaps  the  only  real  farmer  among  the 
Nonpartisan  League  leaders";  O.  H.  Kelly,  organizer  of  the  Grange,  had  been  a 
government  employee.  His  experience  as  a  Mason  brought  certain  middle-class 
features  of  this  organization  to  the  farmers.  When  the  earlier  Granger  movement 
was  at  its  height,  the  Honorable  Charles  S.  May  spoke  to  the  farmers  at  the  St. 
Clair  county  fair  in  Michigan,  warning  them  that  they  should  not  elect  farmers 
to  the  legislature  merely  because  they  were  farmers.  He  claimed  "unjust  class 
prejudice"  was  a  danger  of  the  movement.  Class  sentiments  came  out  over  and 
over  again  in  the  speech,  which  various  city  papers  of  the  day  hailed  as  "great 
statesmanship."  The  "farming  class"  should  learn  to  "work  less  and  manage 
more."  He  said  that  he  himself  as  a  lawyer  was  "a  member  of  a  class  not  held 
...  in  these  days  in  especial  favor  by  the  farming  community."  He  argues  for 
the  storekeeper  and  other  "middlemen"  as  well  as  for  stable  money.  The  Farmers' 
Alliance  excluded  lawyers,  merchants,  merchants'  clerks,  and  owners  of  private 
industry  and  mercantile  establishments.  Throughout  the  movement  aspersions 
have  been  cast  at  these  groups  as  representatives  of  big  business  or  Wall  Street. 
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As  Figure  180  indicates,  a  small  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  Range-Livestock 
areas  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  do  business  through  cooperatives. 
In  these  areas,  the  small  farmer  especially  has  a  minimum  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  operation  of  organizations.  Very  frequently  he 
has  experience  only  with  church  organizations  and  these  are  usually 
so  conducted  as  to  make  impossible  the  development  of  democratic 
programs  based  upon  discussion  and  consequent  concerted  action. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  social  structure  of  most  farming  areas  that  made 
it  difficult  for  early  farmers'  organizations  to  keep  up  a  continuous, 
concerted  program  through  the  years,  even  though  leadership  may 
have  rested  with  professionals  who  lived  in  rural  areas. 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  11,  the  lack  of  formal  organization  affilia- 
tion is  characteristic  of  lower-class  behavior.  The  gradually  accu- 
mulating organizational  experience  and  the  ever-increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  farm  population  involved  in  various  farmers'  organizations 
are  proof  that  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion  of  the  farmers  in 
the  United  States  can  be  classified  as  members  of  the  lower-lower 
class.  American  rural  life  is  gradually  acquiring  more  middle-class 
characteristics.  As  this  tendency  proceeds  and  as  the  proportion  of 
immigrants  becomes  smaller  in  rural  areas,  control  by  political  bosses 
may  be  less  general.*^  For  those  who  wish  a  stronger  farmer  pres- 

Dislike  for  lawyers  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  they  frequently  constitute  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  the  legislatures.  There  are  other  reasons  too.  Alfred 
E.  Smith  jokingly  said  to  a  member  of  tlie  New  York  legislature  when  he  ob- 
tained a  license  to  practice  as  a  lawyer:  "Now  you  can  take  a  bribe  and  call  it  a 
fee."  The  top  leaders  of  the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Union  had  been  or  were 
country  physicians,  lawyer-farmer  congressmen,  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  country  editors,  editors  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  state  senators,  school 
teachers,  and  prominent  farmers.  C.  W.  Macune,  president  of  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance, farmed  and  practiced  medicine;  R.  M.  Humphrey,  organizer  of  the  Colored 
Farmers'  National  Alliance  and  Cooperative  Union  which  later  joined  the  Alli- 
ance, had  been  a  white  Baptist  missionary  among  the  Negroes.  See  C.  S.  Barrett, 
The  Mission,  History,  and  Times  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  Nashville:  Marshall  and 
Bruce  Company,  1909,  p.  180;  A.  A.  Bruce,  Non-Partisan  League,  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1921,  p.  61;  Charles  S.  May,  "The  Farmers'  Move- 
ment, An  Address,"  Michigan  MisceUaneous  Addresses  and  Pampldcts,  \"ol.  XL, 
1875,  Michigan  State  College  Library;  Charles  P.  Loomis,  "The  Rise  and  Decline 
of  the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Union,"  The  Noiih  Carolina  Historical  Revieio, 
Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  July  1930,  pp.  321-323;  and  Hicks,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 

*3  Haynes,  op.  cit.,  p.  300.  Haynes  states  that  tlie  conditions  under  which  the 
farmers  were  exploited  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Nonpartisan  League  were  due  to 
bossism,  which  thrived  on  etlmic  and  racial  differences  of  the  area.  "The  Tjoss' 
came  in  with  the  railroads  and  owed  most  of  his  power  to  tliem"  (p.  300). 
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sure  group  and  communication  channels  to  reach  to  and  from  the 
farmer  for  various  educational  programs,  this  trend  may  be  con- 
soling. It  explains,  no  doubt,  the  middle-class  orientated  statement 
of  two  rural  sociologists:  "In  a  democratic  society  participation  is 
fundamental.  The  non-participating  families  retard  progress.  To  neg- 
lect them  is  to  hold  back  the  development  of  the  better  life.  Organi- 
zations in  rural  New  York  need  to  place  greater  stress  on  stimulating 
the  non-participating  families."** 

PRICES  AND  THE  CENTRAL  TARGETS  OF  ATTACK 
FOR  FARMERS'  ORGANIZATIONS 

Whereas  land  and  the  bonds  related  thereto  were  always  central 
in  the  struggles  of  the  peasants,  modern  money  economy  places  the 
farmer  in  a  situation  where  the  prices  for  his  products  as  well  as 
for  the  commodities  he  must  buy  are  of  greatest  importance.  This, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  land  was  unimportant  in  the  farmers' 
movement.  Jerry  Simpson,  running  for  Congress  from  Kansas  with 
the  Populist  Party,  argued,  "Man  must  have  access  to  the  land  or  he 
is  a  slave."*^  However,  Elizabeth  Lease,  also  a  Farmers'  Alliance 
leader  from  Kansas,  dramatized  the  price  interest  more  in  her 
speeches  when  she  shouted:  "What  you  farmers  need  to  do  is  to  raise 
less  corn  and  more  hell."*^  Poor  crops,  low  prices,  drought,  and  in- 
creased freight  rates  were  contributing  causes  to  the  mushrooming 
growth  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  In  1883,  and  after  good  crops  and 
prices.  Alliance  membership  fell  off,*'^  but  when  the  full  effects  of 
the  deflation  hit  the  farmers,  they  were  pushed  into  politics.*® 

In  the  convention  called  in  1858  at  Centralia,  Illinois,  to  express 
the  discontent  of  the  farmers,  who  were  then  unorganized,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  farmers'  clubs  and  societies,  prices  were  men- 
tioned in  the  platform.  "We  believe  that  good  prices  are  as  neces- 
sary to  farmers  as  good  crops."*^  During  a  somewhat  earlier  period 
of  low  prices,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  workingmen  organized  in- 


**  W.  A.  Anderson  and  Hans  H.  Plambeck,  The  Social  Participation  of  Farm 
Families,  Ithaca:  Cornell  University  AES  Mimeograph  Bulletin  No.  8,  March 
1943,  p.  2. 

45  Hicks,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

46  Ihid.,  p.  160. 

47  Zfoid,  p.  101. 

48  ihid.,  pp.  153-154. 

49  J.  Periam,  The  Groundswell,  Cincinnati:  E.  Hannaford  and  Co.,  1874,  pp. 
204-206. 
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formally,  and  by  1834  they  were  scattered  all  over  the  east  and  as  far 
west  as  Missouri.  Some  consideration  was  given  the  organization  of 
a  national  society  but  it  did  not  materialize. ^°  Prices  were  low  when 
the  democratic  movement  of  the  rural  west  swept  Andrew  Jackson 
into  office  in  1829.^^  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  farmers'  move- 
ments without  consideration  of  farm  prices. 

Although  the  farmers'  movement  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War, 
numerous  farmers'  clubs  were  organized  afterwards,  and  in  1867  the 
first  large  farmers'  organization,  the  Grange,  came  into  being.  Prices 
were  relatively  low  when  the  Grange  was  at  its  height;  the  mem- 
bership fell  off  as  prices  became  better.  The  second  farmer's  organi- 
zation to  sweep  the  country  was  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  Again,  rela- 
tively low  prices  characterized  its  origin  and  growth.  The  Farmers' 
Educational  and  Co-operative  Union,  organized  in  1902  in  Texas,  and 
the  American  Society  of  Equity,  organized  in  1902  in  Indiana,  began 
growing  during  low-price  periods.  The  Farm  Bureau,  whose  first 
local  was  organized  in  1911,  as  well  as  various  cooperatives,  made 
their  most  rapid  headway  with  the  beginning  of  the  last  great  de- 
pression. As  Taylor  states,  the  farmers'  "movement  in  this  country 
could  almost  be  written  in  terms  of  farm  commodity  price  levels."^- 
At  least  one  state  unit  of  a  large  organization,  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
was  found  to  be  related  in  the  same  way  to  the  price  level. ^^ 

The  marketing  era  surged  ahead  during  the  catastrophic  price 
drop  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  This 
period  saw  the  spread  of  the  "sign-up"  programs  as  well  as  the  spread 
of  the  market  contract,  which  had  been  used  successfully  among 
raisin  growers  to  control  prices  in  California.  This  movement,  for 
example,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Tri-State  Tobacco  Grow- 
ers Cooperative  Marketing  Association  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina,  which  claimed  90,000  members  in  1923.'*  This 
organization,  like  many  of  its  kind,  was  organized  around  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  contract  to  sell  only  to  the  cooperative.  The  "sign-up  cam- 
paign" principle  failed  to  hold  members  and  the  organization  went 
into  the  hands  of  receivers. 


50  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  654. 

51  Haynes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-14. 

52  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  655. 

53  C.  P.  Loomis,  "The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Union,' 
North  Carolina  Historical  Revietv,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  July  1930,  p.  319. 

5*  Carl  C.  Taylor,  unpublished  manuscript  on  the  farmers'  movement. 
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THE  GRANGE-THE  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

The  Grange,  organized  in  1867,  reached  a  peak  membership  in 
1875,  when  it  had  extended  its  membership  to  an  estimated  858,050. 
This  number  was  distributed  throughout  21,697  subordinate  Granges 
and  thirty-three  states.  The  Grange  finally  entered  every  state  in  the 
union  except  Rhode  Island.^^  At  the  present  time,  the  Grange  has  the 
largest  membership  in  its  history.  When  at  its  height  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  Granges  entered  into  many  commercial  and  manufacturing 
activities,  such  as  running  stores,  operating  factories,  marketing  farm 
products,  and  running  banks.  Legislators,  governors,  and  officials  at 
all  levels  were  elected  by  the  Grange  organization,  which  was  the 
dominant  political  power  in  many  states. 

As  previously  stated,  most  of  the  Grange  activities  were  directly  or 
indirectly  aimed  at  the  control  of  markets  and  prices.  The  "Granger 
laws,"  which  provided  for  state  railroad  commissions  to  regulate 
railroad  charges,  were  among  the  principal  achievements.  "The 
'Granger  movement,' "  Haynes  said,  "began  that  radical  but  tedious 
revolution  of  American  ideas  which  is  slowly  bringing  industry  under 
political  power  of  democracy!"^''  The  failure  of  business  adventures, 
direct  political  activities,  and  some  improvement  in  economic  con- 
ditions resulted  in  a  dwindling  of  the  membership.  Since  1890,  how- 
ever, the  membership  has  steadily  gained.  In  1948,  the  Grange  was 
the  second  largest  of  the  farmers'  organizations.  Its  chief  strongholds 
are  in  the  Dairy  Areas  of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio,  and  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  as  shown  in  Figure  180. 

Structure  of  the  Grange.  The  lack  of  success  at  direct  political 
activities  has  led  the  Grange  to  return  to  fraternal,  social,  and  educa- 
tional activities.  It  will  endorse  or  oppose  legislation  but  will  not  en- 
dorse or  support  candidates.  Its  program  concerns  all  matters  involv- 
ing rural  life.  Three  subordinate  Granges  may  combine  to  form  a 
Pomona  or  County  Grange,  State  Granges  are  composed  of  fifteen  or 
more  subordinate  Granges,  and  the  Masters  of  the  State  Granges 
and  their  wives  are  official  delegates  to  the  National  Grange. 

Although  it  is  a  fraternal  order  of  men  and  women,  there  are  also 
juvenile  Granges.  Families  usually  attend  meetings  as  a  unit.  Sander- 
son believes  the  strength  of  the  Grange  is  in  its  organization  as  a  fra- 


55  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  pp.  662-664. 

56  Haynes,  op.  cit.,  p.  160. 
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ternal  order.^'  Secrecy  appears  to  preserve  its  solidarity.  The  most 
important  economic  activity  of  the  Grange  is  the  provision  of  fire  in- 
surance. 


NUMBER  OF        ^*-'-4j'^*-^^4^0<>0000^^ 

GRANGE  MEMBERS  PER  x8o8oOO<xSo^$W/X^Ai^vb^^ 

1,000  FARM  POPULATION  '^8^000O0OOo2^^/^«^^*^^v\ 

^NONE  REPORTED  _^  ^^^T  V/A 

r,^                               iH  100- 200  \<$t  \\/\ 

BLUNDER  50              ^  Wl  \/7 

■iOVER    200  ^'^  ^\J 
^50-99 

Fig.  180.  Percentage    of   farms   doing   business    through   cooperatives,    1940. 

(Source:  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  p.  178.) 

The  officers,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  master,  overseer, 
lecturer,  treasurer,  secretary,  chaplain,  stev^^ard,  assistant  steward, 
lady-assistant  steward,  Pomona,  Ceres,  Flora,  and  gatekeeper.  Formal 
ritual  accompanies  the  opening  and  closing  of  meetings.  Prescribed 
ceremonial  forms  for  entrance  and  exit,  as  well  as  during  the  cere- 
monial exercises,  involving  the  seven  degrees  are  followed  quite 
carefully.  As  in  other  fraternal  organizations,  members  call  one  an- 
other "brother"  and  "sister." 

The  modern  Grange  is  a  general-purpose  organization  with  pre- 
vailing familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  functions,  structure,  and  \'alue 
orientation.  Teamwork  among  officers,  especially  between  the  master 
and  lecturer,  is  necessary  for  the  efl^ective  functioning  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  sacred,  traditional,  functionally  diffuse,  and  personal  nature 
of  the  social  structure  and  value  orientation  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  secular,  rationally  efficient,  functionally  specific,  and  imper- 


5^  Dwight  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Social  Organization,  New 
York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1942,  p.  512. 
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sonal  nature  of  interpersonal  relations  in  the  market  or  trading  as- 
sociation which  Toennies  describes  as  a  Gesellschaft-like  organiza- 
tion.^® The  Grange  is  much  more  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like 
organization  than  are  the  special-interest  organizations  of  farmers 
which  are  united  for  a  specific  purpose  such  as  buying,  selling,  or 
lobbying.  In  general,  the  Grange  membership  is  made  up  of  the  more 
well-to-do  farmers. ^^  In  Galifornia,  however,  it  has  the  reputation  of 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  "best  interests  of  those  farmers  who  actually 
till  the  soil  for  a  living."^° 

THE  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE 

The  Farmers'  Alliance,  organized  in  Texas  in  1878,  became  the 
largest  farmers'  organization  in  the  United  States,  or  for  that  matter 
in  the  world.  The  total  membership  of  the  Alliance,  including  the 
various  affiliated  organizations  was  between  one  and  two  millions. 
The  Farmers'  Alliance,  like  the  American  Society  of  Equity  and  the 
Nonpartisan  League,  rose  to  its  height  in  a  short  time  and  then  almost 
completely  passed  out  of  existence.  It  is  the  apparently  discontinuous 
nature  of  such  social  systems  that  has  led  to  the  general  belief  that 
these  "green  risings"  were  of  a  sporadic  nature,  similar  to  the  peasant 
revolts.  However,  the  various  organizations  which  later  made  up  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  were  linked  to  their  predecessor,  the  Grange,  both 
through  leadership,  value  orientation,  and  social  structure. 

As  Buck  has  pointed  out,  the  "Declaration  of  Purposes"  of  the 
Texas  Farmers'  Alliance  was  but  "a  crude  paraphrase  of  parts  of  the 
'Declaration  of  Purposes'  adopted  by  the  National  Grange  in  1874."*'^ 
And  "...  all  the  main  features  of  the  Alliance  and  its  component 
parts,  prior  to  1890,  were  strikingly  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
developed  by  the  Grange  in  the  preceding  decade."*^^  After  1890  the 
Alliance  went  into  politics  through  the  Populist  movement,  and  its 
subsequent  decline  was  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  Grange. 

The  original  Alliance  units  formed  in  1874  and  1875  in  Lampasas 
County,  Texas,  typical  of  farmers'  organizations,  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "catching  horse  thieves,  rounding  up  estrays,  and  purchasing 


^8  Toennies,  op.  cit.,  p.  90. 
^s  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  509. 
^°  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 

^1  S.  J.  Buck,  The  Granger  Movement,  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1933,  p.  303. 
62  Ibid.,  p.  304. 
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supplies."^^  This  organization  and  oflFshoots  from  it  went  into  the 
Greenback  movement,  just  as  the  Grange  had  done,  and  were  vir- 
tually killed  by  the  resulting  dissensions.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
organization  carried  the  principle  to  Parker  County,  Texas,  and  in 
1880  the  Alliance  was  incorporated  by  the  state  of  Texas  as  a  "secret 
and  benevolent  association."*^* 

The  original  local  orientation  of  the  organization,  and  its  experi- 
ence with  politics  on  the  national  scale,  are  typical  of  American 
farmers'  organizations.  The  Southern  Farmers'  Alliance  was  formed 
when  the  Grand  Alliance  of  Texas  combined  with  the  Louisiana 
Farmers'  Union  in  1887  and  with  the  Agricultural  Wheel  in  1888,  an 
organization  which  had  previously  absorbed  the  Brothers  of  Freedom 
in  1885.  The  Southern  Farmers'  Alliance,  like  the  Grange,  was  a  fra- 
ternal organization  but  it  also  engaged  in  buying  and  selling,  estab- 
lished factories,  and  at  one  time  had  a  million-dollar  business.  It  par- 
ticipated in  politics,  and  like  the  Grange  before  it,  took  over  legis- 
latures and  public  offices.  Through  the  Populist  party,  the  Alliance 
became  the  strongest  agrarian  movement  in  American  politics.  It 
was  killed  through  "the  maelstrom  of  party  politics"  just  as  the 
Grange  had  almost  suffered  a  similar  fate  during  the  Greenback 
movement.  ^^ 

The  Northern  Alliance  was  founded  in  1877  by  a  group  of  Grangers 
who  wanted  to  use  it  as  a  "political  mouthpiece"  against  the  rail- 
roads, for  taxation  reform,  and  for  the  legalization  of  Granger  in- 
surance companies.  Similar  organizations  grew  up  in  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  and  in  Kansas  in  1880.  The  former  was  called  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  the  latter,  the  Settlers'  Protective  Association.  The  Settlers' 
Protective  Association  was  set  up  to  protect  land  titles  against  rail- 
road claimants,  and  the  Alliance  was  organized  to  fight  the  railroads, 
which  one  leader  claimed  were  "literally  starving  some  of  our  farm- 
ers to  death."^'"'  Within  a  year  and  a  half  the  movement  had  spread  to 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan.  Differ- 
ing from  the  Southern  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  northern  movement, 
said  to  have  had  400,000  members  at  its  height  in  1889,  was  non-secret 
before  it  was  swept  into  party  politics.  Differing  from  the  southern 


^3  Hicks,  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 

6*  See  Appletons'  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1890,  pp.  299-300,  and  Hicks,  op.  cit, 
p.  104. 

65  Buck,  op.  cit.,  p.  304. 

66  Hicks,  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 
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organization,  the  northern  group  admitted  colored  persons  to  mem- 
bership. It  permitted  all  persons  reared  on  farms  to  become  members, 
whereas  the  Southern  Alliance  debarred  lawyers,  merchants,  mer- 
chants' clerks,  and  owners  of  private  industrial  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishments.*'^ Because  of  such  differences,  attempts  to  affiliate  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Alliances  into  an  organic  union  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

THE  COLORED  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE  AND 
COOPERATIVE  UNION 

This  organization  was  founded  in  1886  by  a  white  Baptist  mis- 
sionary working  among  the  Negroes.  In  1890,  members  residing  in 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  numbered  1,200,- 
000.  In  1889  and  1890  it  held  national  meetings  and  took  up  issues 
similar  to  those  of  the  Southern  Farmers'  Alliance. 

THE  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  GLEANERS 

Never  a  large  organization  but  nevertheless  still  in  existence,  the 
Gleaners,  at  its  height,  had  about  45,000  members  in  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Ohio.  The  organization  engages  in  cooperative  activity, 
owns  and  operates  grain  elevators,  and  has  organized  livestock  ship- 
ping associations.  Its  official  paper  is  the  Gleaner  Forum,  and  its 
central  building  is  the  Gleaners'  Temple  in  Detroit. 

THE  FARMERS'  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  COOPERATIVE  UNION 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America, 
originating  in  Point,  Texas,  in  1902,  was  the  third  great  attempt  of 
the  farmers  of  the  South  to  adapt  themselves  to  commercial  agricul- 
ture and  improve  unfavorable  conditions.  The  Grange,  the  Alliance, 
and  the  Farmers'  Union  have  some  similar  earmarks,  showing  that 
they  were  organized  to  meet  the  same  conditions,  and  that  each  or- 
ganization was  built  on  the  foundations  laid  by  those  that  had  gone 
before.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America, 
no  doubt,  got  its  name  from  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the 
Cooperative  Union  of  America.  In  addition,  its  preamble  smacks  of 
both  the  Grange  and  the  Alliance.®®  The  Farmers'  Union  stands 

^nbid.,pp.  108  and  112. 

68  Edward  Weist,  Agricultural  Organizations  in  the  United  States,  Lexington: 
University  of  Kentucky,  1923,  pp.  476  and  485. 
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against  the  entrance  of  the  order  into  either  partisan  politics  or 
church  denominationahsm,  as  had  both  the  Grange  and  the  Alh- 
ance  during  the  earher  years  of  their  existence.  Many  of  the  Union 
leaders  were  former  Alliance  and  Grange  members. 

Although  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  were  its  first  strongholds, 
by  1912  the  center  of  the  Farmers'  Union  strength  had  shifted  to  the 
South  Atlantic  states.  During  one  period,  the  membership  in  North 
Carolina  alone  accounted  for  21  percent  of  the  total  membership.  By 
1916,  the  North  Carolina  membership  amounted  to  only  15  percent 
of  the  national  membership.®''  Since  that  time  the  center  has  gradually 
shifted  from  the  Cotton  Belt  to  the  Great  Plains,  especially  the  Wheat 
Areas. 

The  Farmers'  Union  now  claims  to  have  over  100,000  farm  family 
members,  and  21  states  have  state  organizations.  Locals  exist  in  at 
least  12  additional  states. '^°  In  1939  one-fourth  of  the  membership 
was  in  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota,  each  having  over 
10,000  members.  At  the  same  time,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Montana,  and 
South  Dakota  each  had  nearly  5,000  members.  The  Union  has  gradu- 
ally absorbed  the  membership  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity, 
which  in  1923  had  a  membership  of  more  than  40,000  in  Wisconsin 
alone.^^ 

The  National  Farmers'  Union  and  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  to  which  the  Union  belongs,  helped  secure  such  legis- 
lation as  rural  free  delivery,  parcel  post,  and  rural  credit  for  the 
farmer.  Its  former  president,  Charles  Barrett,  was  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  serve  on  the  Country  Life  Commission  of  1907 
and  represented  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference.  The  Union's  paid-up  membership  never  ex- 
ceeded 155,000,  although  as  many  as  4,000,000  members  have  been 
claimed  for  it.'^^ 

In  1938-39,  the  Farmers'  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  at 
St.  Paul  handled  40,000,000  bushels  of  grain;  it  has  become  the 


^^  Loomis,  "The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Union," 
op.  cit.,  pp.  305-325. 

■^0  Dewitt  C.  Wing,  "Trends  in  National  Farm  Organization,"  Farmers  in  a 
Changing  World,  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1940,  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1940,  p.  954. 

■^1  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  514. 

'^^  C.  P.  Loomis,  The  History  of  the  No7-th  Carolina  Farmers  Union.  Unpub- 
Hshed  Master's  Thesis,  North  Carolina  State  College,  1929. 
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largest  grain-marketing  cooperative  in  the  world. '^  The  first  coopera- 
tive hospital  was  the  Farmers'  Union  Cooperative  Hospital  in  Okla- 
homa, organized  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Michael  Shadid.  These 
two  enterprises  suggest  the  magnitude  and  pioneering  nature  of  the 
undertakings  of  the  organization.  At  the  present  time  the  Union  is 
considered  more  liberal  than  the  Grange  or  the  Farm  Bureau.  Its 
ofiBcial  national  publication  is  the  National  Union  Farmer,  published 
at  Oklahoma  City;  in  addition,  twelve  states  publish  Farmers'  Union 
papers.  The  organization  champions  the  cause  of  the  small  and 
middle-class  farmer,  but  represents  all  farmers  in  the  states  where  it 
is  the  dominant  farm  organization.  Like  the  Grange  and  Farmers' 
Alliance,  it  is  a  secret  organization,  but  has  much  less  ritual  and  no 
degrees.  It  is  a  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  organization  at  the  local 
level,  and  all  members  of  the  family  over  16  years  of  age  are  eligible 
for  membership  when  the  head  of  the  family  joins.  It  has  a  strong 
youth  program  with  Juniors,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  and  the 
Junior  Reserves,  between  12  and  16.  Its  strong  social  and  recreational 
programs  resemble  those  of  the  subordinate  Granges  except  that 
more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  cooperation  and  economics,  and  less 
upon  social  activities  per  se. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  EQUITY 

The  American  Society  of  Equity  was  organized  in  Indiana  in  1902. 
Since  1926  the  Farmers'  Union  has  almost  completely  taken  over  the 
Society.  The  American  Society  of  Equity  always  placed  more  em- 
phasis on  buying  and  selling  than  on  social  or  fraternal  activities.  By 
1906  it  was  operating  in  13  states  to  the  north  and  west  of  its  point  of 
origin.  It  was  also  active  in  New  York,  Kentucky,  and  Oklahoma.  In 
1908  the  Farmers'  Society  of  Equity  split  away  from  the  parent  or- 
ganization. The  original  organization  founded  the  Equity  Co-opera- 
tive Exchange  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  in  1908.  This  Exchange,  which 
from  1915  on  has  been  the  heart  of  the  organization,  operated  a  crop- 
reporting  service  and  storage  plants,  offered  protection  against  false 
grading,  and  attempted  to  secure  better  prices  for  its  members. 

THE  FARMERS'  EQUITY  UNION 

The  Equity  Union  was  organized  in  1910;  its  total  membership 
was  reported  to  be  about  25,000.^*  The  national  headquarters  are 


74 


See  Wing,  op.  cit.,  pp.  954-960. 
Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  668. 
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located  in  Greenville,  Illinois,  but  the  largest  number  of  exchanges 
are  located  in  Ohio.  It  has  no  county  or  state  organizations.  Its  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  farmers  who  buy  stock  in  the  local  Equity  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  membership  in  the  national  organization  is 
purely  voluntary.  The  exchanges  buy  and  sell  for  the  members,  but 
their  chief  concern  is  the  operation  of  grain  elevators,  produce  con- 
cerns, and  stores.  Most  of  the  proceeds  are  paid  out  to  the  members 
in  the  form  of  patronage  dividends.  Both  the  American  Society  of 
Equity  and  the  Farmers'  Equity  Union  are  of  the  special-interest  type 
of  organization,  with  many  more  contractual  Gesellschaft-like  than 
familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  characteristics. 

THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  had  its  beginning  in  1913  in  Broome 
County,  New  York,  when  a  county-wide  mass-meeting  took  over  a 
local  bureau  organized  in  1911."'^  In  1914,  New  York  state  required 
its  farmers  to  join  the  Farm  Bureau  and  to  pay  a  membership  fee  of 
$1.00  before  a  county  agent  would  be  made  available.  In  the  previous 
year.  West  Virginia  had  made  the  same  provision. 

After  1914,  the  Smith-Lever  Agricultural  Extension  Act  placed  a 
great  number  of  county  agents  in  the  field.  In  a  number  of  midwestern 
and  western  states,  the  Farm  Bureau  has  forined  the  organization 
through  which  these  county  agents  work.  In  1917,  there  were  542 
county  agents  in  this  area,  over  95  percent  of  whom  were  working 
through  or  with  Farm  Bureaus.  The  number  of  agents  in  these  states 
increased  to  1,121  in  1919,  with  82  percent  working  through  this  or- 
ganization. The  Farm  Bureaus  in  the  South  did  not  at  first  furnish 
the  channel  through  which  the  agent  worked  to  the  same  extent  as  did 
farmers'  clubs,  county  agricultural  councils,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions."'^ However,  the  employment  of  county  agricultural  agents  be- 
gan in  the  Cotton  Belt  in  1906,  when  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  began  organiz- 
ing to  combat  the  ravages  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil.  By  1940  there 
were  40  state  Farm  Bureaus,  with  some  444,000  families  as  members. 
This  organization,  however,  has  had  a  total  of  492,000  families  as 
members. 


■^5  O.  M.  Kile,  The  Farm  Bureau  Movement,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1921,  pp.  94  ff. 

'^s  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  pp.  668-669;  Wing,  op.  cit.,  p.  963;  and  Sanderson,  op.  cit., 
pp.  516-517. 
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The  Farm  Bureau  on  the  local  level  is  essentially  a  familistic 
Gemeinschaft-like  social  system.  The  unit  of  membership  is  the 
family,  and  the  local  unit  attempts  to  include  all  aspects  of  rural  life 
in  its  program.  In  Michigan  and  Ohio,  for  example,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  local  neighborhood  discussion  groups.  There  are  also  town- 
ship, county,  and  state  organizations.  In  all  cases,  the  state  organi- 
zations are  members  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  In 
Iowa  the  most  important  unit  beyond  the  family  and  the  township 
is  the  local  neighborhood  club.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  the  local 
organizational  structure  and  value  orientation  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
(or  any  organization)  are  influenced  by  local  friendship  groups,  the 
more  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  traits  the  organization  will  have. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Bureau  represents  the  wealthier 
farmers.  Kaufman''^  attempted  to  measure  the  average  prestige  of 
persons  in  various  organizations  in  a  New  York  community.  He  found 
that  the  average  prestige  scores  of  Farm  Bureau,  Home  Bureau,  and 
Grange  members  were  nearly  the  same.  However,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  his  sample  (19  percent)  were  of  European  ethnic 
stock.  None  of  the  Grange  members  was  of  this  stock.  The  prestige 
scores  of  the  Farm  Bureau  members  were  lower  than  those  of  organi- 
zations composed  of  urban  professional  groups.  Vogt^^  found  that 
Farm  Bureau  and  Home  Bureau  members  in  Illinois  were  made  up, 
not  of  upper-class  or  "squire"  farmers,  but  mostly  of  the  acculturated 
Norwegians.  The  unacculturated  Norwegians  did  not  join,  but  rather 
relied  on  church  connections  for  their  social  life.  Here  the  Farm 
Bureau  was  a  social-climbing  mechanism. 

One  member  from  each  state,  and  an  additional  trustee  for  every 
20,000  members  or  major  fraction  thereof,  constitute  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation's  board  of  trustees.  In  addition  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  there  is  a  house  of  delegates,  which  is  composed  of  one 
delegate  from  each  member  state  organization,  and  an  additional 
delegate  for  every  10,000  farms  in  the  state.  A  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  by  paying  his  county  dues,  automatically  becomes  a  member 
of  the  national  organization,  since  the  Federation  receives  an  annual 
fee  of  fifty  cents  from  the  local  dues.  Annual  membership  dues  vary 
with  the  different  states,  ranging  from  $2  to  $15  per  family.  Illinois, 


'''^  Harold  F.  Kaufman,  Prestige  Classes  in  a  New  York  Rural  Community, 
Ithaca:  Cornell  University  AES  Memoir  260,  March  1944,  p.  17. 

■^8  Evon  Z.  Vogt,  Jr.,  "Social  Stratification  in  the  Rural  Middlewest:  A  Struc- 
tural Analysis,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4,  December  1947,  pp.  371-372. 
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with  the  largest  state  Farm  Bureau,  has  the  highest  membership 
dues. 

THE  JUNIOR  FARM  BUREAU 

In  those  states  in  which  the  Farai  Bureau  controls  and  furnishes 
the  nucleus  of  organization  for  agricultural  extension  work,  rural 
young  people  may  be  organized  into  4-H  Clubs. ^^  In  states  where  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  are  separate 
organizations,  as  in  Michigan,  the  farm  youth  may  be  organized 
into  Junior  Farm  Bureaus.  Although  4-H  Clubs  and  Junior  Farm 
Bureaus  are  separate  and  apart,  individuals  may  be  members  of 
both;  in  addition,  they  may  be  members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  The  educational  and  recreational  programs  carried  on  by 
these  organizations  are  varied.  The  Junior  Farm  Bureau,  for  example, 
sponsors  travel  tours  and  brings  foreign  farm  boys  and  girls  to  Amer- 
ica. 

All  these  organizations  are  very  important  in  the  development  of 
rural  leadership.  The  importance  of  the  Junior  Farm  Bureau  was 
demonstrated  by  a  study  of  Junior  Farm  Bureau  camps  in  Michigan. 
A  total  of  189  members  between  the  ages  of  18  and  28  from  19 
counties  attended  three  camps. ^°  Upon  arrival,  each  member  indi- 
cated on  a  schedule  containing  certain  control  data  the  five  persons 
in  the  camp  (in  order  of  preference)  with  whom  he  or  she  would  most 
enjoy  working  during  the  camp  session.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the 
week-long  camp  sessions,  participants  were  again  requested  to  list 
the  names  of  the  five  persons  with  whom  they  would  most  like  to 
work  if  the  same  group  were  to  repeat  the  camp  six  months  later.  The 
choices  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  camp  were  used  to  divide  the 
camp  into  work  groups  based  upon  sociometric  techniques. 

It  was  found  that  considerably  more  cleavage  existed  between  the 
sexes  upon  arrival  than  upon  leaving  the  camp.  Some  members 
jokingly  called  the  camps  "matrimonial  bureaus."  In-groups,  based 
upon  locality,  tended  to  dissolve  as  individuals  became  acquainted 
with  others  from  different  parts  of  the  state.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
camps,  56  percent  of  the  choices  for  work-mates  were  made  between 
people  living  in  different  counties;  at  the  end,  80  percent  were  thus 


''^  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  402  and  520. 

s°  Dale  Faunce  and  J.  Allan  Beegle,  "An  Experiment  in  Decreasing  Cleavages 
in  a  Relatively  Homogeneous  Group  of  Rural  Youth  Members  of  tlie  Michigan 
Junior  Farm  Bureau,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  August  1948,  pp.  207  -ff. 
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chosen.  A  sociogram  made  of  choices  for  work-mates  at  the  be- 
ginning of  one  of  the  camps,  indicates  the  type  of  informal  leader- 
ship present  at  that  time.  These  data  also  provided  a  means  of 
discovering  the  emerging  leaders  and  measuring  the  increased  in- 
tegration or  decreased  cleavage.  The  study  revealed  that  cleavages 
between  age  groups  persisted,  suggesting  that  camps  should  include 
groups  of  fairly  similar  age  composition. 

THE  NONPARTISAN  LEAGUE 

The  Nonpartisan  League  began  in  North  Dakota  in  1915.  More 
than  any  other  organization,  the  League  was  able  to  take  control  and 
to  carry  out  the  imposition  of  state  control  of  public  services  and 
agencies.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  League  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  organization  procedures.  A.  C.  Townley  believed 
that  the  farmer  could  gain  his  rights  only  if  the  "interests"  and  their 
political  machines  were  to  be  defeated  by  another  "machine."  The 
informal  procedures  used  in  building  this  machine  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  organizers.  "He  would  convert  a  substantial  and  trusted 
farmer  in  a  neighborhood  and  have  him  act  as  the  local  'booster.' 
The  Nonpartisan  League  organizer,  or  Townley  in  the  first  instance, 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  personal  introduction  of  the  'booster' 
in  canvassing  a  new  prospect.  If  necessary,  a  hired  farm  hand  would 
do  the  work  left  undone  while  the  farmer  was  listening  to  the  league 
solicitor."^^  Dues  were  $2.50  at  first,  but  later  they  were  $9.00  per 
year. 

The  League  gained  control  of  the  state  government  in  North  Da- 
kota in  1917  on  the  basis  of  the  members  who  pledged  their  loyalty 
and  support  to  the  issues  in  which  the  farmers  were  interested.  It 
spread  to  12  other  states,  chiefly  in  the  Northwest,  but  because  of  its 
failures  in  business  projects  and  the  success  on  the  part  of  its  op- 
ponents in  spreading  the  belief  that  it  was  allied  with  radical  labor 
elements  bent  on  socializing  everything,  "even  including  women," 
the  League  has  been  eliminated  as  a  farm  organization.  The  move- 
ment spread  from  the  Wheat  Areas  of  the  United  States  into  Can- 
ada.^^ 


81  Nathan  Fine,  Labor  and  Farmer  Parties  in  the  United  States  1828-1928, 
New  York:  Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  1928,  pp.  368-369. 

82  Russell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  280  jf.,  and  Paul  F.  Sharp,  The  Agrarian  Revolt  in  West- 
ern Canada,  A  Survey  Showing  American  Parallels,  MinneapoHs:  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  1948,  Chapters  4  and  5. 
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FAILURE  OF  CONTRACT  CONTROLS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

It  was  stated  previously  that  the  large  cooperative,  the  Tri-State 
Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  Marketing  Association,  organized 
in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  failed  when  farmers 
were  unable  to  keep  their  contracts,  and  sold  to  the  tobacco  com- 
panies, which  used  many  devices  to  break  the  cooperative.  Taylor's^^ 
description  of  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  this  cooperative,  which  at- 
tempted "to  construct  a  giant  business  organization  on  the  backs  of 
debt-ridden,  ignorant,  tenant  farmers"  who  were  to  discover  "how 
deeply  entrenched  was  the  auction  warehouse  system,  dominated  by 
the  large  tobacco  companies  and  the  businessmen  of  the  large  market 
centers,"  brings  into  sharp  focus  important  regional  differences. 

Attempts  to  control  prices  by  controlling  supply  through  con- 
tracts among  the  California  raisin  growers  and  the  thousands  of 
poorer  farmers  of  the  South  brought  to  light  what  has  been  empha- 
sized in  this  chapter  as  basic  class  differences.  The  member  growers 
in  California,  who  were  able  under  certain  conditions  to  control 
marketing  and  production  processes,  were  made  up  mainly  of  farm- 
ers who  had  in  large  degree  accepted  the  standards  and  controls  of 
the  urban  middle  class.  The  mass  of  the  tobacco  and  cotton  growers 
in  the  South  have  not.  They  have  less  of  the  value  orientation  which 
we  have  characterized  as  prevailing  among  systems  having  the  fea- 
tures of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft. 

RECENT  FARMERS'  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  MOVEMENTS 

The  great  depression  of  the  late  '20's  and  early  '30's  produced  the 
most  violent  farmers'  uprisings  since  Shays'  Rebellion  in  1786-87. 
The  Farmers'  Holiday  Association  appeared  in  the  Corn  Belt,  chiefly 
as  a  protest  against  foreclosures  of  farms  which  were  going  under  the 
hammer  as  a  result  of  falling  prices  and  indebtedness.  The  movement 
passed  out  of  existence  as  New  Deal  legislation  brought  aid  to  farm- 
ers. 

In  the  1924  presidential  election,  the  Farmer-Labor  Union,  rem- 
nants of  the  Nonpartisan  League,  Western  Progressive  Farmers,  and 
Farmers'  Union,  supported  La  Follette.  The  Farm-Labor  party  was 
never  strong  after  this  election.  The  Southern  Tenant  Farmers' 
Union,  for  a  time  associated  with  the  C.I.O.,  represents  a  new  type  of 


^^  Cad  C.  Taylor,  "The  Sapiro  Cooperative  Marketing  Era,"  an  unpublished 
manuscript  on  the  farmer's  movement. 
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organization  in  rural  America.  Claiming  35,000  members,  the  organi- 
zation is  centered  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  includes  both  Negroes  and 
whites.  The  Union  has  staged  several  strikes  and  attempts  to  lobby 
for  legislation  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  the  South. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

Taylor  calls  the  cooperative  movement  "the  end  product  of  the 
farmers'  movement."^*  He  has  sketched  its  rise  in  terms  of  member- 
ship in  commodity  marketing  associations.  Each  of  the  farmers'  or- 
ganizations previously  described,  beginning  with  the  Grange,  has 
sponsored  various  types  of  enterprises  which  are  traditionally  called 
cooperative.^^  The  Grange  actually  sent  students  abroad  in  the  last 


s*  Taylor,  Rural  Sociology,  op.  cit.,  p.  674. 

8^  This  is  not  a  good  term  for  what  is  meant  by  cooperative  endeavors  such  as 
those  set  up  on  the  Rochdale  or  similar  principles.  Any  social  system  is  a  "coopera- 
tive" in  the  sense  that  it  embodies  concerted  effort.  This  is  as  true  of  a  bank  or 
an  army  as  of  a  family.  After  studying  the  traits  or  definition  given  to  coopera- 
tive association,  J.  V.  Emelianoff  writes:  "This  striking  divergency  of  opinions 
and  suggestions  makes  it  obvious  that  the  idea  of  cooperation  is  a  nebulous  one." 
P.  A.  Sorokin,  C.  C.  Zimmerman,  and  C.  H.  Galpin,  A  Systematic  Source  Book  in 
Rural  Sociology,  Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1931,  Vol.  II, 
p.  173. 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  essentials  of  any  organization  are,  one  should 
ask  the  members  or  others  who  know  it.  Five  hundred  farmers  in  various  types 
of  farming  areas,  70  percent  of  whom  were  members  of  cooperatives  affiliated 
in  the  Michigan  Association  of  Farmers'  Cooperatives,  were  interviewed  by  the 
Social  Research  Service  of  Michigan  State  College.  (See  Co-ops  as  the  Farmer 
Sees  Them,  Membership  Relations  of  Michigan  Farmers'  Cooperatives.  A  report 
by  Social  Research  Service  of  Michigan  State  College  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Michigan  Association  of  Farmers'  Cooperatives,  October  30,  1947.)  This  study 
was  conducted  by  Duane  Gibson.  What  these  500  farmers  think  a  cooperative  is 
may  be  judged  in  part  from  the  following:  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  members 
and  77  percent  of  the  non-members  said  that  the  fact  that  "farmers  can  own  and 
control  the  business  which  serves  them"  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  coop- 
eratives (p.  15).  Concerning  the  control  of  the  cooperatives,  76  percent  of  the 
members  and  76  percent  of  the  non-members  thought  that  "each  member  should 
have  just  one  vote."  Twenty-one  percent  of  the  members  and  18  percent  of  the 
non-members  thought  that  there  should  be  a  vote  for  every  share  of  stock  owned 
by  the  member  (p.  23).  Only  76  percent  of  the  members  felt  that  they  were  part- 
owners  of  the  cooperatives  to  which  they  belonged;  and  only  68  percent  felt  that 
they  had  a  say  about  the  way  the  co-op  was  run  (p.  26).  Fifty-two  percent  of  the 
members  and  66  percent  of  the  non-members  said  that  co-ops,  like  ordinary 
business,  are  out  to  make  a  profit  (p.  32).  This  describes  the  answers  given  when 
co-ops  are  compared  with  other  businesses  and  when  interviewees  are  reminded 
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century  to  study  agricultural  cooperation  in  Europe.*^  It  is  estimated 
that  one-half  of  the  six  million  farmers  of  the  United  States  hold  mem- 
bership in  cooperative  organizations,  and  that  another  half  million 
are  using  these  cooperatives.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that  the  total 
volume  of  business  in  marketing  and  purchasing  associations  alone 
amounted  to  more  than  five  billion  dollars.®^ 
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Fig.  181.  Distribution  of  Grange  members  per  1,000  farm  population,  by  state, 
1940.  (Source:  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Social  Organization,  p.  506.) 

Figure  181  indicates  the  percentage  of  farms  doing  business 
through  cooperatives  in  1940.  The  great  regional  variation  is  striking. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  tendency  of  farmers  to  attempt  to  do  their  own 
buying  and  selling  through  businesses  owned  and  operated  bv  them- 


that  other  businesses  are  "out  to  make  a  profit."  However,  when  asked  if  co-ops 
were  justified  in  calling  themselves  "non-profit  organizations  because  they  say 
the  amount  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  returned  to  tlie  purchasers  [and  is] 
similar  to  a  discount,"  72  percent  of  the  members  and  50  percent  of  the  non- 
members  said  the  cooperatives  were  justified  in  calling  themsehes  "non-profit" 
organizations  (p.  32). 

86  R.  H.  Ellsworth,  The  Story  of  Farmers'  Cooperatives,  Wasliington:  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  1938,  pp.  4-7. 

^"^  L.  C.  Kercher,  V.  W.  Kebker,  and  W.  C.  Leland,  Jr.,  Consumers'  Coopera- 
tives in  the  Noiih  Central  States,  Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
1941,  Part  I. 
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selves  is  related  to  a  configuration  of  culturally  determined  factors. 
Indications  are,  for  example,  that  in  areas  where  the  proportion  of 
owners  among  all  families  is  great,  the  percentage  of  farms  doing 
business  through  cooperatives  is  also  great.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  tax  burden  which  is  state  and  local,  representing  in  a  sense  the 
local  interest  and  support  of  institutions,  is  also  highly  related  to  the 
percentage  of  farms  doing  business  through  cooperatives.  Ethnic 
factors  are  also  very  important.  The  Scandinavians  and  Finns  brought 
with  them  to  this  country  a  rich  tradition  of  cooperation.  The  Finns 
particularly  are  noted  for  their  cooperatives.^^  The  percentage  of 
farms  doing  business  through  cooperatives,  of  course,  is  no  satisfac- 
tory measure  of  the  extent  of  the  cooperative  structures  owned  and 
operated  by  farmers.  The  local  ditch  associations  of  the  New  Mexi- 
can and  Utah  villagers  and  the  butchering  cooperatives  of  Louisiana 
are  as  important  an  indication  of  this  type  of  activity  as  are  buying 
and  selling. 

Actually,  the  total  amount  of  business  done  by  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States  is  relatively  small.  Cooperatives  here  handle  only  about 
2  percent  of  the  total  retail  trade,  as  compared  with  30  percent  for 
Finland,  12  percent  for  Sweden,  10  percent  for  the  British  Isles, 
France,  and  Denmark,  and  10  to  12  percent  for  Switzerland.®^  In  the 
United  States,  the  cooperative  movement  is  supported  chiefly  by 
farmers.  It  is  a  coinmon  practice  for  farmer  cooperatives  to  combine 
purchasing  and  selling  in  the  same  organization.  Thus,  a  cooperative 
may  not  only  market  eggs  and  poultry  products  but  may  also  pur- 
chase young  chicks,  feed,  and  other  supplies  for  its  members.®" 

There  are  some  15,000  cooperatives  in  the  United  States,  between 
10,000  and  11,000  of  which  are  engaged  in  marketing  farm  products, 
purchasing  farm  supplies,  or  in  other  related  services.  That  this  busi- 
ness is  not  a  fly-by-night  affair  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of 
the  farmers'  cooperatives  have  been  doing  business  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  65  percent  have  been  doing  business  for  at  least  ten  years. 
That  more  rural  sociologists  have  not  studied  the  problems  of  these 
organizations  seems  difiBcult  to  understand.®^ 

^^  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1948, 
p.  179. 

^9  Maxwell  Stewart,  Cooperatives  in  the  U.S.— A  Balance  Sheet,  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlets,  No.  32  (Revised),  1941,  pp.  5-8. 

90  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  180. 

91  See  C.  P.  Loomis,  "Current  Bulletins,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  Sep- 
tember 1939,  pp.  360-361. 
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The  farmer's  motivation  for  joining  and  maintaining  membership 
in  cooperatives  varies.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  unless  the  co- 
operative unit  with  which  he  comes  in  contact  is  small  and  near  geo- 
graphically, he  has  a  tendency  to  consider  the  cooperative  as  just 
another  commercial  firm  which  he  pays  to  service  him.^^  A  study  of 
601  active  members  of  22  egg  and  poultry  auction  associations  indi- 
cated that  90  percent  of  the  members  were  personally  acquainted 
with  the  auction  manager.  Fifty-three  percent  gave  higher  prices  as 
reasons  for  joining.  Other  reasons  mentioned  were :  more  dependable 
sales  outlet,  new,  special,  or  surplus  outlet,  more  financially  reliable 
outlet,  and  convenience. °^ 

The  study  of  Michigan  cooperatives  by  the  Social  Research  Serv- 
ice of  Michigan  State  College  brings  out  several  facts  that  demon- 
strate the  authors'  thesis  that  cooperatives,  in  order  to  continue 
functioning  effectively,  must  be  a  synthesis  of  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft  and  contractual  Gesellschaft  characteristics.  Five  hundred 
farmers,  70  percent  of  whom  were  members,  were  asked  the  ques- 
tions: "How  about  the  efficiency  with  which  a  marketing  co-op  op- 
erates as  compared  with  other  marketing  businesses?  Would  you 
say  that  the  marketing  co-ops  are  more  efficient,  less  efficient,  or 
about  the  same  as  other  businesses?"  Nineteen  percent  of  both  mem- 
bers and  non-members  answered  "more  efficient."  Sixty-five  percent 
of  the  members  as  compared  with  62  percent  of  the  non-members 
answered  "about  the  same."^*  It  is  obvious  that  farm  people  believe 
that  cooperatives  are  efficient. 

On  a  continuum  with  "traditional"  at  one  end  and  "efficient"  at 
the  other  end,  the  cooperative,  like  the  private  business  organization 
engaged  in  marketing,  would  be  ranked  toward  the  "efficient"  end  of 
the  continuum.  A  continuum  with  "sympathy  and  emotionality"  at 
one  end  and  "efficiency"  as  typified  by  planning  and  design  at  the 
other,  would  bring  about  the  same  ranking.  A  marketing  cooperative 
that  ran  its  business  on  the  basis  of  sympathy  for  needy  members 

^2  George  F.  Henning  and  Ead  B.  Poling  found  diat  "a  cooperative  association 
which  is  30  or  more  miles  away  is  a  rather  impersonal  thing,"  and  that  smaller 
or  local  associations  had  a  better  opportunity  of  keeping  members  informed  than 
large  organizations.  See  Attitudes  of  Farmers  Toward  Cooperative  Marketing, 
Wooster:  Ohio  AES  Bulletin  606,  September  1939,  p.  36. 

^3  John  J.  Scanlan  and  Roy  W.  Lennartson,  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry  Auc- 
tion Associations,  Washington:  Farm  Credit  Administration  Bulletin  37,  June 
1939. 

^*  Co-ops  as  the  Farmer  Sees  Them,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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would  be  sure  to  fail  in  the  Western  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  study  revealed  that  one-half  of  the  member  informants  stated 
that  their  "farmer  friends  and  farmer  relatives  in  this  community 
[are]  all  members  of  co-ops."  Moreover,  29  percent  stated  that  within 
the  past  year  they  had  tried  to  interest  non-member  friends  in  join- 
ing a  co-op.^^  Thus  we  may  see  that  the  cooperatives  are  far  from 
being  impersonal  bureaucratic  organizations.  On  a  continuum  with 
"personal"  at  one  end  and  "impersonal"  at  the  other,  the  farmer  mem- 
bers would  rank  cooperatives  as  being  relatively  personal  as  com- 
pared with  other  business  organizations.^®  This  fact  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  Rochdale  principles  of  democratic  action  no  doubt 
led  76  percent  of  both  members  and  non-members  to  state  that  when 
a  vote  is  held  at  a  co-op  meeting,  each  member  should  have  just  one 
vote.  Only  21  percent  of  the  members  and  18  percent  of  the  non- 
members  thought  that  each  member  should  have  a  vote  for  every 
share  of  stock  he  owns.^^ 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  latter  attitude  is  more  in  line  with 
the  contractual  Gesellschaft  or  capitalistic  society  in  which  status 
is  theoretically  determined  by  wealth.  Interestingly  enough,  over 
half  the  members  as  well  as  the  non-members  reported  that  it  was  the 
"big  farmer"  who  got  most  from  belonging  to  a  co-op.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  members  and  79  percent  of  the  non-members  thought  that  non- 
members  got  the  same  service  as  members  when  they  traded  at  co- 
ops.^^  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  members  of  cooperatives  in 
Michigan  do  not  consider  their  organizations  as  "class"  organizations 
fighting  other  classes.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "In  general,  do  you 
feel  that  managers  or  ofiBcers  of  co-ops  should  belong  to  local  business 
or  service  clubs,  or  not?,"  75  percent  of  each  group  answered  "no."®^ 
Actually,  only  54  percent  of  the  members  reported  that  "co-ops  are 


95  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

96  See  Chapter  5  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  importance  of  congeniality  and 
friendship  groups.  It  is  too  frequently  assumed  that  kinship  and  friendship  groups 
are  unimportant  in  the  large  bureaucratic  and  capitalistic  organizations. 

97  Co-ops  as  the  Farmer  Sees  Them,  p.  23. 

98  Ibid.,  p.  27.  Actually  members  had  more  schooling,  larger  farms,  were  more 
likely  to  be  farm  owners,  be  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Grange,  crop  or  live- 
stock association,  and  were  older  (p.  4). 

99  Ibid.,  p.  21.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  four  out  of  five  members  consider 
the  co-op  an  important  "measuring  stick"  with  which  to  compare  what  non-co- 
operative businesses  are  doing.  More  than  60  percent  of  the  non-members  felt 
the  same  way  about  the  cooperatives. 
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a  greater  asset  than  other  businesses  to  the  community. "^°°  This  reply 
would  suggest  that  members  were  not  greatly  dissatisfied  with  exist- 
ing private  enterprise.  That  they  would  be  unwilling  to  support  their 
cooperatives  beyond  a  certain  point  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  86 
percent  of  the  members  report  that  "a  farmer  should  be  allowed  to 
join  or  drop  out  of  a  marketing  co-op  any  time  he  pleases."  Only  12 
percent  of  the  members  thought  the  member  should  be  "required  to 
have  a  contract  which  runs  for  an  agreed  period  of  time."^"^  How- 
ever, to  a  hypothetical  question  introduced  by  the  statement,  "Sup- 
pose ...  so  many  members  dropped  out  that  the  co-op  began  to 
lose  money,"  only  11  percent  of  the  members  said  they  would  drop 
out,  whereas  29  percent  said  they  would  recruit  more  members. 
Eighteen  percent  said  they  would  stick  with  it  and  put  up  more 
money,  and  22  percent  said  they  would  find  out  the  cause. ^°- 

The  Cooperative  Thrives  Best  in  a  Primary  Group  Setting.  R.  We- 
ber,^°^  a  student  of  Toennies,  observed  that  the  cooperative  was  a 
synthesis  of  the  Gemeinschaft  and  the  Gesellschaft.  Others  have  em- 
phasized the  same  principle.  Kercher  and  associates,  in  their  pene- 
trating study  of  the  Finnish  cooperative  movement,  write: 

It  has  been  in  the  intimate,  neighborly  social  setting  of  the  hamlet, 
village,  or  small  town  that  the  cooperatives  as  a  whole  have  had  their 
firmest  roots.  Here  occupational  and  other  class  differences  are  minor 
factors,  and  consequently  economic  wants  are  sufficiently  commonplace 
and  uniform  to  be  served  by  a  relatively  simple  institutional  structure. 
Furthermore,  the  face-to-face  contacts  of  everyday  life  provide  the  ideal 
social  experience  for  the  development  of  common  understanding  and 
the  formation  of  attitudes  of  group  solidarity  so  essential  to  voluntary 
cooperative  effort.  In  such  intimate  and  homogeneous  social  situations 
the  cooperatives  come  to  be  centers  of  organized  group  acti\'ity  and 
hence  come  to  possess  the  added  strength  of  being  social  institutions  as 
well  as  business  enterprises.^"* 

Kercher's  study  revealed  that  as  the  Finns  became  Americanized 
or  integrated  into  the  "great  society,"  their  cooperatives  suffered  ac- 


100  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

101  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

102  ihid.,  p.  10. 

103  f(  Weber,  "Das  Konsumgenossenschaftsweses  als  Synthese  von  Gemein- 
schaft und  Gesellschaft,"  Kolner  Vierteljahrshefte  fiir  Sociologie,  1925,  Vol.  V, 
No.  1-2. 

104  Kercher,  Kebker,  and  Leland,  op.  cit.,  pp.  119-120. 
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cordingly.  The  more  the  people  took  on  the  value  orientation  of  the 
contractual  Gesellschaft  in  terms  of  making  their  actions  less  tradi- 
tional, sacred,  and  functionally  diffuse,  the  less  they  patronized  the 
Finnish  cooperative  stores.  Nevertheless,  as  Weber  points  out,  the 
successful  cooperative  must  be  economically,  rationally,  and  effi- 
ciently operated.  This  explains  why  a  successful  cooperative  must  be 
a  synthesis  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  the  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft. 

In  the  case  of  cooperatives,  as  with  most  other  organizations,  per- 
son-to-person contact  between  members  and  officers  is  important  in 
morale.  Gibson,^°^  in  a  study  of  500  farmers  in  Michigan,  found  that 
face-to-face  contacts  furnished  the  most  important  source  of  informa- 
tion these  farmers  had  concerning  cooperatives.  When  the  farmers 
were  asked:  "Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  information  about  co- 
ops?," they  answered  as  follows:  .'         '.  - 

Members     Non-members 

Trading  with  co-ops  and  talking  . , 

witli  manager 
Farm  magazines  and  newspapers 
Co-op  meetings 
Talking  with  other  farmers 
Co-op  pubhcations 
Radio 

Other  sources 
None  or  don't  get  any 

175*  147* 

*  Farmers  named  more  than  one  source  of  information. 

Note  that  in  the  case  of  members  and  non-members  alike,  word  of 
mouth  is  far  more  important  than  any  other  form  of  communication. 
No  cooperative  can  hope  to  carry  on  effective  public  relations  work 
with  its  members  through  impersonal  media  such  as  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  printed  page  or  radio,  useful  as  these  may  be  as  a  supple- 
ment to  personal,  face-to-face  contacts  in  the  Gemeinschaft  setting. 

i°5  Duane  L.  Gibson,  News  for  Farmer  Cooperatives,  November  1948.  In  a 
previous  study  of  cooperatives  in  New  York,  Gibson  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  intimate,  personal  relationships.  The  large,  centralized  cooperatives  were 
often  referred  to  as  "they"  or  "it"  rather  than  as  "our"  organization.  See  Duane 
L.  Gibson,  Membership  Relations  of  Farmers'  Milk  Marketing  Organizations  in 
New  York  State,  Ithaca:  Cornell  University,  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  1940. 
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The  fact  that  almost  a  fourth  of  the  farmers  credit  farm  magazines 
and  newspapers  as  being  sources  of  information  about  cooperatives 
supports  the  conclusion  presented  in  Chapter  16  that  farm  papers 
are  among  the  most  important  channels  through  which  farmers  may 
be  reached. 

Types  of  Cooperatives.  Nelson^°^  has  summarized  the  available 
data  on  the  various  types  of  cooperatives  in  the  United  States.  (See 
Table  55.)  When  a  farmer  obtains  a  land  bank  loan,  he  subscribes  for 
stock  in  his  association  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  stock  of 
the  land  bank.^°^  These  associations,  however,  were  seldom  the  in- 
tegrated solidary  groups  which  furnished  the  basis  for  the  European 
Reiffeissen  system.  The  list  in  Table  55  is  partial,  as  Nelson  indicates, 
but  the  relative  importance  of  various  types  may  be  studied  from  it. 
The  informal  or  traditional  cooperatives,  such  as  the  many  ditch 
associations  of  the  Southwest,  are  not  included.  Also,  the  thousands 
of  small  cooperatives  organized  by  the  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  the  hundreds  of  cooperative  associations  borrowing  money 
for  electrical  service  from  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
are  not  included.^°^ 

A  frequently  employed  classification  of  farmers'  cooperatives  sepa- 
rates them  into:  local,  federated,  and  centralized  types.  Local  asso- 
ciations range  from  the  ditch  association  described  above  to  a  locally 
owned  and  operated  store  in  which  several  farmers  own  stock  and 
exercise  control  in  relation  to  stock  owned.  In  general,  the  Rochdale 
principle  of  "one  man,  one  vote,"  regardless  of  the  amount  of  stock, 
is  by  no  means  universal.  The  federated  association  is  represented  by 
the  California  Fruit-Growers  Association,  the  Farmers'  Union  State 
Exchange  of  Nebraska,  the  Michigan  Association  of  Farmers'  Co- 
operatives, Land  O'Lakes  Creameries,  and  similar  organizations.  The 
centralized  type  is  represented  by  the  California  raisin  growers  and 
other  highly  centralized  groups.  The  federated  associations  reduce 
overhead  costs  and  make  it  possible  to  employ  better  management 


106  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  181. 

10'^  See  the  article  entitled  "Agricultural  Credit,"  by  E.  C.  Johnson,  in  Farmers 
in  a  Changing  World,  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1940,  pp.  740- 
754.  Also  see  Andrew  J.  Kress,  Introduction  to  the  Cooperative  Movement,  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1941,  p.  238. 

108  ihid.  There  were  some  16,000  F.H.A.  cooperatives  with  some  300,000  mem- 
bers as  of  1941,  and  some  670  cooperative  associations  borrowing  for  services 
from  R.E.A.  as  of  1940,  p.  183. 
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by  federating  local  or  small  federated  groups  into  larger  systems. 
The  centralized  type  is  characteristic  of  one  commodity  and  has  the 
advantage  of  concerted  action,  particularly  when  production  or  mar- 

TABLE  55 

Number  of  Cooperatives  of  Various  Types  in  the  United  States 


Type 

Number 

Type 

Number 

Marketing'^ 

7,708 

Farm  machinery 

7 

Insecticides 

6 

Cotton 

539 

Paint 

5 

Dairy 

2,369 

Sawmills 

8 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

944 

Machine  repair  shops 

100 

Grain 

2,358 

Petroleum  products 

Livestock 

700 

Refineries 

9 

Nuts 

46 

Oil  WeUs 

350 

Poultry  and  products 

166 

Pipe  lines  (15,000  mi.)  — 

Tobacco 

11 

lub.  oil  and  grease 

11 

Wool  and  mohair 

135 

Miscellaneous  products 

441 

Purchasing'^ 

2,742 

Production'^ 

4,340 

Processing  Plants^ 

2,761 

Irrigation  companies,  soil 

Cotton 

419 

conservation  associa- 

Milk 

2,056 

tions,    dairy    herd    im- 

Fruits and  vegetables 

220 

provement,  etc. 

Grain 

18 

Livestock 

4 

Financing'^ 

11,760 

Poultry 

9 

Miscellaneous 

35 

Farm    loan    associations, 
credit  unions,  etc. 

Plants  for  Supplying  Farm 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 

Requirements'^ 

1,670 

panies'^ 

1,909 

Feed  mills 

57 

Telephone  Companies'' 

2,067 

Elevators 

1,000 

Fertilizer 

40 

Power  and  Light  Assoc.'' 

600 

Hatcheries 
Seed  cleaning 

32 
40 

Total 

35,557 

°  Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  1943-44.  Data  for 
1942-43. 

**  R.  H.  Ellsworth,  "Trends  in  Farmer  Cooperation,"  News  for  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  1944,  10:4,  14-15. 

"  From  R.  H.  Ellsworth,  The  Story  of  Farmers'  Cooperatives,  Washington, 
D.  C:  Farm  Credit  Administration,  1938,  p.  28.  Data  for  various  years  from 
1936  to  1939. 

Source:   Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  p.  181. 
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keting  control  to  raise  prices  is  employed.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  buy 
up  fruit  or  other  crops  and  leave  them  in  the  fields  to  rot.  In  all  the 
associations  that  attempt  to  raise  prices  by  control  of  supply,  contract 
breaking  is  a  major  problem.  In  general,  such  operations  have  been 
most  effective  among  w^ell-to-do  middle-class  farmers.  They  have 
failed  frequently  in  the  tobacco  and  cotton  belts  of  the  South,^°^  but 
have  been  more  successful  in  California.  Obviously,  people  whose 
value  orientation  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  contractual  Gesellschaf  t 
are  less  given  to  "contract  breaking,"  other  things  being  equal.  The 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  becoming  more  and  more  organized, 
and,  therefore,  more  able  to  carry  on  in  the  American  contractual 
Gesellschaft-like  society. 

SUMMARY 

The  farmers'  movements  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
channels  of  communication  whereby  the  farmers  can  make  their 
political,  economic,  and  social  needs  felt.  As  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
assume  the  characteristics  of  the  middle  class,  they  achieve  facility  in 
operating  formal  organizations  for  political  and  economic  action.  The 
various  organizations  that  have  swept  the  country  have  accumulated 
a  great  deal  of  formal  organizational  experience. 

The  methods  used  by  present-day  farmers'  organizations  to  achieve 
their  objectives  through  institutionalized  processes  are  far  from 
the  violent,  sporadic,  programless,  and  cruel  uprisings  occurring 
during  the  peasant  revolts.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  farmers'  or- 
ganizations, aptly  called  "green  risings,"  had  their  origins  in  informal 
groupings  which  later  developed  more  formal  structure  and  goal- 
directed  behavior.  The  farmers'  movements  are,  in  large  measure, 
attempts  to  adjust  to  the  price  and  market  regime.  Many  of  the 
mushrooming  growths  of  farmers'  organizations  came  during  periods 
of  low  farm  prices.  The  cooperative  movement  is  one  of  the  important 
results  and  parts  of  the  farmers'  movement. 

1°''  N.  L.  Sims,  Elements  of  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  1940,  p.  459. 
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CHAPTER  20 

THE  EXTENSION,  SOIL  CONSERVATION, 
AND  RELATED  SERVICES 

Some  nations,  like  local  communities,  have  higher  levels  of  living 
than  do  others.  DiflFerences  in  rural  levels  o£  living  are  due  in  large 
part  to  variations  in  agricultural  practices,  plants,  breeding  stocks, 
organizations,  and  natural  resources.  The  levels  of  living  of  most  of 
the  rural  peoples  of  the  world  could  be  raised  if  improved  agricul- 
tural and  health  practices  were  extended  to  them.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  development  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  "have"  nations  for  the  "have  not"  areas. 

Two  agencies  functioning  in  agriculture,  the  Technical  Collabora- 
tion Branch  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Inter-American 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  are  examples  of  organizations  that 
are  attempting  to  improve  the  levels  of  living  in  underprivileged 
areas.  The  former  has  assisted  in  establishing  jointly  supported  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  and  Extension  Services  in  foreign  areas 
under  bilateral  agreements  between  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  agencies  are  to  be  established.  The  latter  agency  is 
organized  under  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  is  supported  on  a 
quota  basis  by  each  American  republic  that  ratifies  the  agreement. 
Many  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
YMCA,  mission  boards,  and  the  Near  East  Foundation,  have  at- 
tempted to  bring  the  advantages  of  science  to  underprivileged  areas. 
The  Intergovernmental  Refugee  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  as  other  agencies,  has  been  interested  in  improving  levels  of 
living  through  colonization. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  RURAL  REHABILITATION 
AND  COLONIZATION 

Knowledge  of  how  to  make  the  contributions  of  science  available 
to  underprivileged  areas  has  been  gradually  accumulating.  A  group 
of  scientists,  including  one  of  the  authors,  attempted  to  draw  to- 
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gether  and  generalize  the  experiences  of  agricultural  extension  work- 
ers in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  results  of  these  efforts  have 
been  published  elsewhere.^  Since  this  chapter  will  consider  programs 
of  agencies  that  are  supported  and  controlled,  in  part  at  least,  by 
federal  or  international  organizations,  a  brief  summary  of  some  gen- 
eral principles  concerning  techniques  of  introducing  improved  prac- 
tices will  be  presented. 

By  way  of  preface,  it  might  be  useful  to  consider  an  incident  re- 
lated by  Afif  Tannous,-  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  pump  into  an 
Arabian  village.  Some  of  the  elements  of  the  Arabian  culture  in- 
volved in  the  anecdote,  as  Tannous  explains  them,  are  the  peculiar 
land  tenure  system  and  tremendous  importance  of  land  in  the  cul- 
ture, and  the  fact  that  the  family,  along  with  its  structure  and  value 
orientation,  represents  the  chief  axis  of  life.  In  terms  of  general  value 
orientation,  Tannous  indicates  that  generosity  and  hospitalitv  are 
important  attributes  of  this  culture,  and  that  status  is  gained  by  daring 
and  personal  prowess.  The  aged  are  revered  and  leadership  bestows 
great  rights  as  well  as  responsibilities  on  those  who  possess  intelli- 
gence, daring,  generosity,  land,  farming  ability,  and  religious  devo- 
tion. Interpersonal  relations  and  personal  appeal  are  indispensable 
for  those  who  wish  to  change  opinions  or  attitudes.  After  this  pre- 
liminary description  of  the  culture,  Tannous  continues: 

The  Village  Pump.  Such,  then,  is  a  brief  picture  of  the  community 
organization  in  the  Arab  village,  and  of  the  possibilities,  difficulties, 
and  techniques  involved  in  rendering  that  organization  more  effective, 
which  should  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  any  form  of  extension,  relief,  or 
rehabilitation.  The  detailed  story  of  the  way  one  project  was  fitted  into 
the  organization  of  an  Arab  village  should  serve  as  a  fitting  conclusion. 
The  story  is  rather  typical,  and  since  it  occurred  in  the  writer's  field 
experience  it  is  told  as  a  personal  narrative. 

One  of  our  Village  Welfare  Camps  was  established  at  the  main  spring, 
just  outside  Jibrail,  a  foothill  village  in  the  extreme  north  of  Lebanon, 
where  most  of  our  work  was  centered.  About  two  miles  away  stood  Ilat, 
a  small  community  of  a  few  hundred  people.  One  morning  a  few  of  them 
came  to  the  camp  and  asked  for  medical  help,  saying  that  many  of  their 


1  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  Irwin  T.  Sanders,  and  Douglas  Ensminger,  Fanners 
of  the  World,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1945;  Applied  Anthropol- 
ogy, Vol.  II,  No.  3,  1943,  entire  issue;  and  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social 
Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  College  Bookstore,  1945,  Chapter  2—4,  15, 
18-20. 

2  Brunner,  Sanders,  and  Ensminger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  78-100. 
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children  were  stricken  with  "fever,"  the  word  they  used  to  cover  all 
sorts  of  internal  diseases.  Our  doctor  and  two  assistants  went  to  the 
village  to  investigate.  They  came  back  in  the  evening  and  reported  sev- 
eral cases  of  typhoid,  malaria,  and  dysentery,  and  a  high  incidence  of 
infant  mortality,  that  was  another  case  of  the  general  health  problem 
common  to  most  villages.  We  promised  to  extend  to  them  medical  treat- 
ment and  to  do  what  we  could  along  preventive  lines,  which  was  our 
general  policy  in  solving  the  problem. 

Further  investigation  revealed  the  probable  source  of  trouble:  a  tiny 
spring  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  which  flowed  into  a  stagnant  pool.  It 
was  the  only  source  of  water  supply,  and  we  saw  how  it  was  being 
utilized.  One  woman  after  another  emerged  from  the  surrounding 
houses,  each  carrying  an  empty  jar  in  her  hand.  (Hauling  water  is  a 
woman's  job,  and  a  man  would  be  ridiculed  if  he  should  be  seen  doing 
it.)  With  bare  feet  they  walked  in  the  dirty  street,  waded  into  the  pool, 
drank,  and  gave  their  trailing  children  to  drink,  filled  their  jars,  raised 
them  to  their  shoulders,  and  walked  back  home.  Animals  came  to  the 
pool  too— cows  and  oxen,  goats  and  sheep,  and  donkeys.  They  waded 
and  they  drank.  So  we  thought  that  our  line  of  action  was  clear  and 
simple.  Dig  the  pool  deeper,  cover  it  with  a  stone  structure,  and  install 
a  hand  pump.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

One  evening  we  called  the  elders  to  a  meeting  and  informed  them  of 
our  plan,  requesting  them  to  render  as  much  help  as  they  could.  There 
seemed  to  be  general  agreement.  In  our  lack  of  experience,  however,  we 
had  not  yet  learned  the  subtleties  by  which  a  "yes"  may  mean  a  "no"  in 
certain  cases.  The  following  morning,  when  we  came  to  the  village, 
ready  to  begin  the  project,  we  found  the  place  practically  deserted.  They 
had  all  gone  to  their  fields.  The  mukhtar  (Headman,  a  government  ofiB- 
cial)  made  his  appearance  to  tell  us  that  the  people  refused  flatly  to  let 
us  install  the  pump.  Let  us  install  the  pump!  That  made  us  pause  and 
think.  So  that  was  how  they  felt  about  it;  that  we  were  imposing  upon 
them  something  they  did  not  really  want.  And  all  the  time  we  took  it  for 
granted  that  we  were  satisfying  their  urgent  need.  Something  was  cer- 
tainly wrong. 

With  much  difiiculty  we  were  able  to  bring  them  to  another  meeting 
a  few  days  later.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  we  did  our  best  to  make 
them  talk  freely;  and  they  told  us  a  great  deal.  The  following  are  more 
or  less  direct  quotations: 

"Our  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  great  grandfathers  drank  from  this 
water  as  it  is,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  change  now." 

"You  say  that  you  want  to  install  a  pump  at  the  spring;  but  I  for  one 
have  never  seen  a  pump,  nor  do  I  know  what  might  happen  if  it  should 
be  put  there." 
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"I  tell  you  what  will  happen.  The  water  will  flow  out  so  fast  that  the 
spring  will  dry  up  in  no  time." 

"Not  only  that,  but  the  iron  pipe  will  spoil  the  taste  of  the  water  for 
us  and  for  our  animals." 

"You  So-and-So,"  put  in  one  of  Jibrail's  elders,  who  are  much  more 
advanced  in  their  outlook  than  the  people  of  Hat,  "do  you  like  the  taste 
of  dung  in  your  water  better?" 

"Well,  I  admit  it  is  bad;  but  we  and  our  animals  are  at  least  used  to  it." 

"You  have  told  us  that  the  water  is  the  cause  of  our  illness  and  of  our 
children's  deaths.  I  do  not  believe  that,  and  I  can't  see  how  it  could 
be.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  that  the  matter  of  life  and  death  is  in 
Allah's  hands,  and  we  cannot  do  much  about  it." 

"One  more  thing.  We  don't  understand  why  you  should  go  to  all  this 
trouble.  Why  are  you  so  concerned  about  us?" 

"You  say  that  the  pump  will  save  our  women  much  effort  and  time.  If 
that  happens,  what  are  they  going  to  do  with  themselves  all  day  long?" 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  we  realized  that  we  had  blundered.  We 
had  to  begin  from  the  beginning,  taking  nothing  for  granted.  An  edu- 
cational campaign  was  launched,  starting  with  laboratory  tests  of  Hat's 
water  and  samples  from  neighboring  villages.  We  emphasized  to  the 
people  that  the  report  on  their  water  was  very  bad,  whereas  the  other 
villages  received  good  reports.  The  way  the  hand  pump  worked  was 
demonstrated  to  them,  and  they  were  convinced  that  it  would  neither 
spoil  the  spring  nor  dry  it  up.  Quotations  from  the  Koran  were  cited  to 
the  effect  that  cleanliness  was  required  from  every  faithful  Moslem  and 
that  man  should  do  his  best  to  avoid  the  danger  of  disease.  At  the  same 
time,  our  girl  workers  visited  with  the  housewives  and  explained  to  them 
how  the  pump  would  make  their  day's  work  easier  and  how  they  could 
use  the  time  saved  in  taking  better  care  of  their  children.  They  would  not 
get  ill  so  often,  and  fewer  of  them  would  die.  Finally,  we  did  our  best  to 
explain  to  the  villagers  that  we  were  doing  all  this  as  our  patriotic  duty, 
and  that  it  was  their  duty  also  to  cooperate  with  us  for  their  own  benefit. 

It  took  one  whole  month  before  the  situation  was  ripe  for  action.  We 
advanced  the  cost  of  the  pump  and  its  accessories,  which  we  ordered 
from  the  neighboring  town.  We  insisted,  however,  according  to  our 
working  principle,  that  they  should  contribute  the  necessary  labor  and 
pay  in  cash  or  in  kind  as  much  as  they  could.  Two  of  oixr  volunteers 
took  with  them  a  donkey  and  went  from  house  to  house  gathering  con- 
tributions. Towards  the  evening  they  came  back  with  a  small  sum  of 
money  and  a  heavy  load  consisting  of  barley,  wheat,  eggs,  chickens,  and 
fruit.  The  following  morning  the  villagers  started  working.  The  pond 
was  cleaned  and  deepened;  a  stone  structure  was  built  over  it,  and  the 
village  pump  was  installed  at  last.^ 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  97-100. 
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What  may  be  learned  from  such  an  experience  that  will  be  gen- 
erally applicable?  A  work  group,  composed  of  one  of  the  authors  and 
others  with  considerable  experience  in  extension  principles,  from 
their  own  studies,  listed  the  most  important  general  principles.  Most 
of  these  principles  are  to  be  observed  in  the  case  study  concerning 
the  introduction  of  the  village  pump.  These  principles  are  as  follows : 
(1)  Demonstrate  the  need  and  practicality  of  the  new  program  before 
trying  to  push  it.  (2)  Bring  together  in  a  familiar  environment  people 
who  already  know  one  another.  (3)  Start  with  projects  that  are  im- 
portant to  the  farmer  and  whose  importance  will  be  easily  demon- 
strated to  him.  (4)  Start  with  what  the  people  have.  (5)  Let  the  pro- 
gram evolve  from  the  people  and  let  it  remain  their  program.  (6) 
Utilize  local  leadership  appropriate  to  the  situation,  realizing  that 
diflFusion  from  upper  classes  to  lower  glasses  is  usually  more  rapid 
than  diffusion  in  the  reverse  direction.  (7)  Start  work  in  communities 
where  entry  can  be  made  comparatively  easily.  (8)  Gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  social  structure  and  value  orientation  of  the  local 
culture  before  launching  any  program  of  action.  (9)  For  demonstra- 
tion purposes  choose  a  site  that  is  advantageously  located.  (10)  Where 
possible,  see  that  the  needs  of  the  whole  community  are  met.'* 

THE  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 
SERVICE 

"The  largest  and  best  financed  division  of  adult  education  is,"  ac- 
cording to  Kolb  and  Brunner,  "...  the  tax-supported  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  whose  administration  and  subsidy  are  a  joint  ef- 
fort of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  county  governments,  and  in  some  states,  local 
farmers'  organizations."^  This  statement  accurately  portrays  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  most  remarkable  social  system  in  American  agri- 
culture. Condemned  by  some  because  its  local  officials  are  restricted, 


*  Ibid.,  pp.  117-137.  This  portion  was  contributed  by  C.  P.  Loomis  and  is  en- 
titled "Extension  Work  in  Latin  America."  See  also  C.  P.  Loomis,  "Extension 
Work  for  Latin  America,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  September 
1944,  pp.  27-40. 

^  J.  H.  Kolb  and  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifl3in  Company,  1946,  p.  484.  Of  course,  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  an  adult  educational  agency.  This  service  carries 
on  through  the  4-H  Club  program  one  of  the  most  important  educational  pro- 
grams for  youth.  The  work  of  the  Extension  Service  extends  to  all  age  groups. 
Its  distinguishing  feature  is  that  it  is  off-campus  and  non-school. 
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are  responsible  to  local  leaders,  and  are  bound  to  the  values  of  the 
local  communities,  it  receives  much  less  criticism  from  local  people 
than  do  most  federal  agencies,  which  are  often  accused  of  being 
"bureaucratic"  and  controlled  from  Washington.  The  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  represents  a  unique  combination  of  the  elements 
of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  the  contractual  Gesellschaft.  It 
has  many  of  the  positive  and  negative  features  of  both. 

The  size  of  the  organization  may  be  appreciated  from  Table  56, 
vi'hich  indicates  the  number  of  employees  in  the  Extension  Service. 
The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is  one  of  the  three  arms  of  the 
program  of  the  land  grant  colleges,  namely,  experimentation,  resi- 
dent instruction,  and  off-campus  instruction.  In  Michigan,  for  ex- 
ample, county  extension  employees  are  considered  staff  members, 
with  professorial  status  comparable  to  the  resident  teachers  at  Michi- 
gan State  College,  Ideally,  no  part  of  the  rural  areas  is  outside  the  in- 
fluence of  the  college,  and  more  and  more  of  the  activities  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  are  being  extended  to  towns  and  cities.^ 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  which  established  the  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture; the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  experiment  stations;  the  Adams  Act  of  1906  and  the 
Purnell  Act  of  1925,  both  of  which  provided  additional  funds  for 
agricultural  research;  and  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  1936  furnish 
the  legislative  foundation  for  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
created  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914.  The  objective  of  the  service, 
described  in  the  act  that  established  it,  was  "to  aid  in  diffusing  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on 
agriculture  and  home  economics  and  to  encourage  the  application 
of  the  same  through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  other- 
wise. ..."  Furthermore,  its  purpose  is  that  of  " .  .  .  increasing  farm 
crops  .  .  .  or  it  may  be  considered  a  system  of  rural  education  for 
boys  and  adults  by  which  a  readjustment  of  country  life  can  be  ef- 
fected and  placed  upon  a  higher  plane  of  profit,  comfort,  culture,  in- 
fluence, and  power."" 

^  Agricultural  Extension  Services  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  otlier  states  have 
been  carried  into  the  towns  and  cities.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947, 
two  million  urban  women  were  served  by  extension  programs.  Report  of  Co- 
operative Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  1947,  Better 
Rural  Living,  Washington:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  35. 

^  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  "The  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstiation  Work,"  Year- 
book of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1909,  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1910,  p.  160. 
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The  act  followed  the  establishment  of  facilities  in  some  states  such 
as  New  York,  which  had  appropriated  money  for  extension  work  in 
1894.  The  leadership  of  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  who  developed  services 
in  the  South  to  fight  the  boll  weevil,  furnished  great  impetus  to  the 
spread  of  the  extension  movement.  When  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was 
passed  in  1914,  1,350  men  and  women  were  employed  in  42  of  the  48 
states  in  county  extension  work.^ 

Structure  and  Value  Orientation.  Figure  182  describes  the  general 
formal  organizational  structure  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice. In  reality,  most  of  the  employees  work  under  various  types  of 
supervisory  patterns.  In  some  states  the  agents  are  responsible  solely 
to  the  State  Extension  Service,  a  highly  centralized  organization.  In 
other  states,  especially  in  the  South,  an  advisory  committee  or  coun- 
cil is  created  in  each  county  to  confer  with  the  agent  and  to  assist  in 
obtaining  local  funds.  This  committee,  however,  has  no  direct  control 
over  the  work.  In  other  states,  such  as  New  York  and  Illinois,  and 
throughout  the  New  England  states,  the  county  agent  is  sponsored 
by  the  County  Farm  Bureau  or  County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  As- 
sociation. These  organizations  are  jointly  responsible  wdth  the  state 
college  for  the  employment  of  the  agent  and  for  determining  the 
program  of  work.  The  Farm  Bureau  in  many  states  does  not  have 
any  organic  relation  to  the  Extension  Service. 

The  more  locally  responsible  the  agent  is  for  his  original  appoint- 
ment and  for  the  support  of  his  program,  the  fewer  are  the  typically 
bureaucratic  features  of  the  organization.  In  terms  of  the  continua 
which  go  to  make  up  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  contractual 
Gesellschaft  dichotomy,  when  the  agent  is  responsible  to  the  locality 
for  his  appointment,  program,  and  support,  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  more  particularistic  and  fewer  hard  and  fast  universal  criteria 
will  enter  into  this  work.  Although  technical  competence  cannot  play 
so  important  a  part  as  it  would  if  there  were  less  local  control,  friend- 
ship and  kinship  factors  may  play  a  greater  part.  In  addition,  the 
agent  may  have  more  solidary,  personal,  and  traditionally  controlled 
relationships  than  he  would  if  he  were  responsible  only  to  a  state, 
regional,  or  federal  director  or  otlier  official.  In  this  case,  relation- 
ships with  members  of  the  community  could  be  and  often  are  more 
secondary,  rational,  impersonal,  and  functionally  specific.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times  that  in  the  case  of  shortage  of  funds,  the 

8  C.  B.  Smith  and  M.  C.  Wilson,  The  Agricultural  Extension  System  of  the 
United  States,  New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1930,  pp.  38,  40. 
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locally  moored  Extension  Service  may  be  the  last  agency  to  lose  sup- 
port. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  criticized,  especially  by  federal 
administrators  of  other  bureaus,  for  getting  into  a  rut,  employing  less 
competent  personnel,  and  refusing  to  make  necessary  adjustments  to 
changing  state  or  national  conditions. 
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Fig.  182.  Organizational  chart  of  the  cooperative  extension  system  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics.  (Source:  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociology 
and  Rural  Social  Organization,  p.  401.) 
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Because  of  the  local  control  imposed  upon  the  agent  and  state 
services,  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Director  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice is  much  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  heads  of  most  bureaus 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  functioning  in  rural 
areas.  A  perusal  of  the  directives  that  go  from  the  federal  leaders  of 
the  various  bureaus  will  prove  that  a  director  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice "suggests,"  whereas  other  heads  actually  direct. 

The  Extent  of  Participation  and  Role  of  Local  People  in  Exten- 
sion Service.  Most  studies  of  diffusion  prove  that  personal  contacts 
are  extremely  important  in  the  spread  of  material  and  non-material 
cultural  traits.  In  recent  years  the  county  agricultural  agent  and, 
perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  other  extension  agents  and  specialists 
have  been  given  regulatory  and  service  duties  which  prevent  maxi- 
mum personal  contact.  It  has  been  reported  that  in  1935,  36  percent 
of  the  agricultural  agent's  time  was  devoted  to  routine  administrative 
duties.^  This  situation  obviously  serves  to  handicap  the  agent  in 
fulfilling  his  educational  functions.  Agents  must  assist  in  setting  up 
programs  for  soil  conservation,  land-use  planning,  drought  relief, 
and,  in  cases  of  emergency  or  war,  food  production  and  farm  labor. 

Although  they  are  usually  rather  narrowly  trained  in  the  agricul- 
tural specialties  such  as  animal  husbandry,  farm  crops,  horticulture, 
and  other  disciplines,  agents  are  now  important  administrators.  Their 
executive  functions  become  more  important  daily,  and  the  majority 
find  that  their  past  college  training  is  inadequate  for  the  human  prob- 
lems with  which  they  must  deal.^°  There  have  been  suggestions  that 
the  county  agent  should  be  a  type  of  county  manager  to  whom  all 
workers  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  given 
county  are  responsible.  The  necessity  for  developing  some  type  of 
coordination  among  agencies  in  a  given  county  is  important.  If  it 
should  become  the  function  of  the  county  agricultural  agent  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  various  agencies  in  counties,  it  is  ob\'ious  that 
training  in  the  narrow  agricultural  specialties  will  not  be  sufficient. 


9  Dwight  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Social  Organization,  New 
York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1942,  p.  409;  and  Report  of  Cooperati\e  Exten- 
sion Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  1935,  Building  Rural  Leader- 
ship, Washington:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  36. 

i**  Lucinda  Crile,  Preparatio7^  and  Training  of  State  Extension  Subject-Matter 
Specialists,  Extension  Service  Circular  371,  Washington:  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  1941,  p.  33. 
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Influence  and  Social  Class  Aspects  of  the  Activities  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service.  In  a  study  of  the  participation  of  farm  people  in  16 
states  in  the  programs  of  the  Extension  Service,  M.  C.  Wilson  reports 
that  77  percent  of  the  tenant,  and  81  percent  of  the  owner  families 
were  reached  by  Extension. ^^  In  general,  surveys  demonstrate  that 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is  more  effective  in  reaching  fami- 
lies in  the  upper  social  and  economic  classes.  One  of  the  most  exten- 
sive state  studies,  conducted  in  Vermont,  indicates  that  "eight  in  ten 
farmers  know-  about  their  county  agent  and  half  of  them  have  deal- 
ings with  him."  For  three  income  groups,  under  $3500,  $3500-6499, 
and  $6500  and  over,  the  percentages  of  farmers  who  had  dealings 
with  the  county  agent  are  42,  51,  and  75.  For  these  same  three  group- 
ings the  percentages  who  did  not  know  the  county  agent  are  respec- 
tively 34,  20,  and  10.  For  those  finishing  grade  school,  high  school, 
and  college,  the  comparable  percentages  are  46,  65,  and  86.  For  those 
who  did  not  know  the  agent,  the  percentages  are  29,  11,  and  3.^^ 

The  number  of  calls  which  the  agent  made  on  farmers,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  calls  farmers  made  at  the  ofEce  of  the  agent  are  even 
more  closely  related  to  the  social  and  economic  position  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  class  structure.  For  the  three  income  groups,  under  $3500, 
$3500-6499,  and  $6500  and  over,  the  percentages  of  farmers  who  had 
made  no  calls  at  the  office  of  the  agricultural  agents  are  respectively 
67,  58,  and  39.  For  the  three  levels  of  education— namely,  those  who 
had  completed  grade  school,  high  school,  and  college— the  percent- 
ages of  farmers  who  had  not  called  the  county  agent's  office  are  85, 
66,  and  51.  For  these  same  income  groups,  the  percentage  of  farmers 
who  had  been  called  on  by  the  county  agent  are  85,  74,  and  68.  For 
three  levels  of  education  comparable  percentages  are  85,  66,  and  51. 

Participation  in  county  agent  meetings  is  definitely  related  to  social 
and  economic  class.  For  the  three  income  groups,  ranging  from  low  to 
high,  the  percentages  of  Vermont  farmers  who  had  not  attended  any 
county  agent  meetings  during  the  year  of  the  study  are  84,  63,  and  53. 
For  the  three  educational  groups,  ranging  from  low  to  high,  the  com- 


11  M.  C.  Wilson,  "How  and  to  What  Extent  Is  the  Extension  Service  Reaching 
Low  Income  Farm  Families?"  Circular  375,  Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  Extension 
Service,  December  1941,  p.  12. 

12  The  Extension  Service  in  Vermont,  Part  One:  Farmers  and  the  Extension 
Service,  Washington:  U.S.D.A.,  Extension  Service  in  Cooperation  with  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  July  1947. 
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parable  percentages  are  76,  56,  and  37.  Such  figures  should  dispel  the 
notion  that  lower-class  farm  families  are  reached  by  the  Extension 
Service  in  about  the  same  proportions  as  upper-class  farm  families. ^^ 

The  Extension  Service  of  no  state  has  been  more  carefully  studied 
by  rural  sociologists  and  anthropologists  than  has  that  of  Michigan. 
The  various  studies  corroborate  the  findings  for  Vermont  with  respect 
to  socio-economic  groups.  A  careful  analysis  of  600  farm  famihes  in 
two  counties  made  by  Gibson^*  leads  to  the  generalization  that  farm- 
ers of  "lower  socio-economic  status,  participate  decidedly  less  in  the 
agricultural  extension  program  than  do  those  of  high  status."^^  Thus 
those  in  the  lowest  group,  although  comprising  one-fifth  of  the 
sample,  constituted  nearly  two-fifths  of  those  who  had  no  contact 
with  the  extension  services.  Most  of  the  Michigan  studies  indicate  that 
owner-farmers,  other  things  being  equal,  had  more  contact  with  the 
Extension  Service  than  did  tenant  families.^® 

Many  other  surveys  and  cultural  anthropological  analyses  demon- 
strate that  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  fails  to  reach  the  lower- 
class  farmers  in  the  same  proportion  it  does  the  upper-class  farmers. 
However,  if  we  consider  how  traits  and  practices  diffuse,  this  should 
not  be  adverse  criticism.  Those  who  wish  to  change  practices  and 
ideas  as  we  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  principles  should  utilize 
local  leadership  appropriate  to  the  given  situation,  realizing  that 
usually  diffusion  from  upper  classes  to  lower  classes  is  more  rapid 
than  diffusion  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  many  cases,  communica- 


13  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1948, 
p.  419. 

1*  D.  L.  Gibson,  "The  Clientele  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,"  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  4,  May 
1944. 

1^  The  Sewell  Scale  was  used.  See  William  H.  Sewell,  The  Construction  and 
Standardization  of  a  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  the  Socio-Economic  Status  of 
Oklahoma  Farm  Families,  Stillwater:  Oklahoma  AES  Technical  Bulletin  9,  April 
1940. 

16  Gibson,  op.  cit.,  p.  7.  C.  R.  HofFer,  Selected  Social  Factors  Affecting  Par- 
ticipation of  Farmers  in  Agricultural  Extension  Work,  East  Lansing:  Michigan 
AES  Special  Bulletin  331,  June  1944,  pp.  23-24.  See  also  M.  C.  Wilson  and 
R.  J.  Baldwin,  Extension  Results  as  Influenced  by  Various  Factors,  Washington: 
U.S.D.A.  Extension  Service  Circular  97,  Mimeographed  1929.  Tliis  circular  in- 
dicated that  in  the  years  previous  to  the  study,  82  percent  of  tenants  as  com- 
pared with  80  percent  of  the  owners  had  changed  one  or  more  practices.  When 
both  groups  are  considered,  72  percent  of  the  farmers  had  had  some  contact 
with  the  county  agent. 
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tion  from  upper  classes  to  lower  classes  is  so  poor  that  diflFusion  down- 
ward is  extremely  slow.  This  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  gain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  social  structure  and  value  orientation  of 
the  local  culture  before  launching  any  program  of  action. 

In  a  community  in  Illinois,  where  the  Extension  Service  is  sup- 
ported and  controlled  in  part  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Farm  and 
Home  Bureaus,  Vogt^^  found  that  the  4-H  Clubs  were  "  'open'  or  'in- 
clusive' organizations  in  the  sense  that  every  family  regardless  of 
status  or  ethnicity  is  strongly  encouraged  to  join,"  and  that  non- 
members  tended  to  be  lower-class  unacculturated  Norwegians  or 
"Yankee  'dirt  farmers.' "  The  upper-class  or  "Squire  Farmers,"  al- 
though they  may  belong,  do  not  participate,  being  interested  only  in 
high-status  urban  activities.  The  lower-class  Yankees  and  accul- 
turated  Norwegians  who  were  mobile  upward  used  the  organizations 
to  climb  in  status.  Unacculturated  Norwegian  families  gave  their  sup- 
port to  the  Lutheran  Church  and  were  "very  reluctant  to  join  these 
associations." 

Although  Kaufman's  study  of  prestige  classes^  ^  does  not  specifi- 
cally stress  the  importance  of  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  as  means  of  acculturating  the  ethnic  group  in  the  community 
he  investigated,  a  careful  study  of  his  data  indicates  that  the  same 
process  described  by  Vogt  also  applies  here.  Presumably  "Oldland- 
ers"  or  foreigners  join  Farm  Bureau  groups  as  they  become  more  ac- 
culturated. 

Michigan  studies  have  shown  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
foreign-born  farmers,  the  less  the  participation  of  farmers  in  various 
programs.  This  relationship  has  been  demonstrated  by  statistical 
correlation  in  a  state-wide  study ^^  based  on  the  annual  reports  of  79 


1^  Evon  Z.  Vogt,  "Social  Stratification  in  the  Rural  Middlewest:  A  Structural 
Analysis,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4,  December  1947,  pp.  372-375. 

18  Harold  F.  Kaufman,  Prestige  Classes  in  a  New  York  Rural  Community, 
Ithaca:  Cornell  AES  Memoir  260,  March  1944,  pp.  17-19. 

19  HoflFer,  op.  cit.,  p.  25.  In  absence  of  survey  data  comparable  to  those  gath- 
ered from  the  master  sample  in  Vermont,  this  study  makes  use  of  the  annual  re- 
ports as  a  basis  for  evaluating  participation  and  the  eflForts  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice. Although  the  author,  his  associates,  and  the  extension  staflF  are  cognizant  of 
the  inacciuracies  of  annual  reports  and  their  inadequacies  for  correlational  analy- 
sis, this  study  pointed  up  many  significant  relationships  for  future  study.  The 
possibility  of  substituting  the  sample  survey  for  annual  reports  of  agents  has  been 
suggested  as  an  evaluation  procedure.  Methods  of  combining  such  elements  as 
4-H  Club  enrollment,  telephone  calls,  attendance  at  demonstrations,  and  eleven 
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county  agents,  and  an  intensive  study^"  comparing  native-bom  and 
foreign -born  Dutch  farmers  in  a  celery-growing  area.  An  extension 
circular  concerning  celery-growing  was  mailed  to  these  farmers;  an 
edition  in  the  Dutch  language  went  to  three  communities,  and  an 
edition  in  English  went  to  two  comparable  English  communities.  Al- 
though a  higher  proportion  of  the  farmers  receiving  the  English  edi- 
tion than  of  those  receiving  the  Dutch  edition  read  them  (78  com- 
pared with  76  percent),  a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  the 
native-bom  than  the  foreign-bom  Dutch  faraiers  read  them  (92  com- 
pared with  82  percent).  A  careful  study  of  practices  such  as  testing 
soil  for  acidity,  using  power  sprayers  or  dusters,  and  observing  U.S. 
grades  of  celery  proved  that  the  native-bom  or  the  more  acculturated 
farmers  were  making  the  greatest  use  of  improved  practices. 

In  Vermont,  women  who  were  not  foreign-bom  and  in  the  upper- 
income  and  upper-educational  levels  were  more  likely  to  have  heard 
of  the  Extension  Service  and  its  ally,  the  Farm  Bureau. ^^ 

Gibson's  study  in  Michigan^^  supports  Vogt's  finding  that  the  mid- 
dle socio-economic  classes,  as  indicated  by  size  of  farm,  make  the 
greatest  use  of  the  Extension  Service.  Contacts  such  as  attending 
meetings,  calling  at  the  agent's  oiBce,  asking  the  agent  to  visit  the 
farm,  writing  to  the  agent,  taking  extension  tours,  receiving  mimeo- 
graphed material,  or  reading  mimeographed  material  mailed  from 
the  extension  office,  increased  for  families  holding  up  to  200  acres, 
after  which  there  was  a  definite  and  sharp  decrease  in  contacts  with 
the  Extension  Service.  Although  Gibson  made  no  attempt  to  analyze 
the  class  status  as  described  by  Vogt,  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  those 


other  activities  into  an  index  of  participation  were  developed.  Also  an  "effort 
index"  v^as  developed  by  weighting  and  combining  such  factors  as  training  4-H 
judging  teams,  visiting  farm  homes,  pubhshing  news  articles,  and  ten  other 
items.  When  the  indices  for  79  counties  were  studied,  the  proportion  of  native- 
born  farm  families  and  the  index  of  participation  (with  effort  "partialed  out"  or 
held  constant),  tliese  indices  were  found  to  be  positively  related  as  indicated  by 
the  correlation  coefficient  plus  .41. 

20  C.  R.  Hoffer,  Acceptance  of  Approved  Farming  Practices  Among  Farmers 
of  Dutch  Descent,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Special  Bulletin  316,  June  1942, 
p.  30. 

21  The  Extension  Service  in  Vermont,  Part  Two,  p.  8. 

22  Gibson's  study  reveals  a  high  positive  correlation  between  tlie  socio-eco- 
nomic status  as  revealed  by  the  Sewell  scale  and  use  of  the  Extension  Sersace. 
By  quintiles,  from  high  scores  to  low,  tlie  percentages  having  none  of  tlie  speci- 
fied contacts  with  the  Extension  Service  were  as  follows:  12,  15,  16,  19,  and  38. 
Gibson,  op.  ait.,  p.  7. 
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on  the  smallest  farms  had  had  no  contact  with  Extension  as  compared 
with  7  percent  of  those  with  farAs  of  150  to  199  acres  indicates  that 
participation  may  follow  the  same  pattern.  The  Michigan  studies 
demonstrate  that  farmers  who  belong  to  farmers'  organizations  and 
cooperatives,  subscribe  to  daily  papers,  own  radios  and  telephones, 
are  the  best  educated,  have  wives  who  belonged  to  home  demonstra- 
tion or  PTA  groups,  own  automobiles,  and  who,  in  other  character- 
istics, are  of  the  middle  class,  participate  most  in  Extension  pro- 
grams.^^ 

West  indicates  that  the  Extension  Service  caters  to  the  upper 
classes.  According  to  him,  "Satellites  of  the  county  agent  are  accused 
of  cooperating  with  him  to  get  'big  AAA  payments'  and  to  get  the  jobs 
of  signing  up  their  neighbors  for  the  program."^*  The  county  agent 
in  the  Missouri  county  which  he  studied,  "aside  from  ignoring  the 
lower  class  and  its  leaders,  makes  little  or  no  eflEort  to  win  the  influence 
of  merchants,  lodge  members,  or  ordinary  school  teachers."^^  Perhaps 
he  has  judged  by  local  behavior  and  misunderstood  the  instructions 
of  the  Extension  officials  when  he  says :  "County  agents  are  instructed 
to  propagandize  through  outstanding  local  'leaders,'  not  through  the 
poorer'  or  more  'backward'  farmers  who  need  .  .  .  the  fruits  of  such 
instruction.  Those  who  instruct  and  direct  county  agents  apparently 
do  not  know  that  'poor'  and  'backward'  farmers  also  have  'leaders'— a 
fact  which  local  politicians  forget  in  no  other  circumstances.  .  .  . 
Most  lower-class  men  and  women  would  feel  uncomfortable  in  the 
presence  of  their  'betters'  who  attend  AAA  meetings  and  form  Home 
Economics  clubs."^® 

Age  Groups  Influenced  by  the  Extension  Service.  In  Vermont,  half 
of  the  farmers  aged  45-59  report  using  the  Extension  Service  as  com- 
pared with  one-sixth  of  those  under  30,  and  not  quite  one-third  of 
those  over  60."^  Gibson^^  found  that  in  two  Michigan  counties,  men 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  59  were  the  most  active  participants  in 
agricultural  extension  work.  Among  Dutch  farmers,  Hoffer^''  found 

23  Ibid;  p.  9;  and  Hoffer,  Selected  Social  Factors  Affecting  Participation  of 
Farmers  in  Agricultural  Extension  Work,  p.  24. 

24  James  West,  Plainville,  USA,  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1945, 
p.  224. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  218. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  217. 

27  The  Extension  Service  in  Vermont,  Part  One,  p.  5  and  Table  2. 

28  Gibson,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

29  HoflFer,  Acceptance  of  Approved  Farming  Practices  Among  Farmers  of 
Dutch  Descent,  p.  31, 
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age  to  be  less  significant,  although  younger  farmers  had  adopted  more 
improved  practices  recommended  By  the  Extension  Service  than  had 
older  farmers. 

What  Do  Farmers  Think  about  the  Extension  Service?  Over  three- 
fifths  of  the  farmers  in  Vermont  thought  the  Extension  Service  was 
the  best  way  to  get  information  to  farmers.^"  Seventeen  percent 
thought  office  calls  were  the  best  means  of  using  the  service;  13  per- 
cent, attending  demonstration  meetings;  and  12  percent,  general 
meetings. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  Vermont  farmers  know  about  their  county 
agent  and  have  had  dealings  with  him.  Of  this  group,  76  percent 
thought  the  agent  was  well  liked  by  the  farmers,  47  percent  said  he 
knew  his  business  well  or  very  well,  and  67  percent  said  he  had  been 
helpful  or  very  helpful  to  them.  However,  despite  this  general  satis- 
faction with  the  work  of  the  county  agent,  two-fifths  of  the  farmers 
would  like  to  see  some  changes  made  in  the  Extension  Services.  The 
changes  most  frequently  suggested  were  more  individual  farm  visits. 
Almost  25  percent  of  the  farmers  who  had  contact  with  the  county 
agent  mentioned  this  as  a  desirable  change.  When  asked  what  meth- 
ods the  county  agent  used  to  get  farmers  to  try  new  practices,  28 
percent  answered  that  he  held  meetings  and  demonstrations,  24  per- 
cent said  that  he  visited  farms  and  discussed  practices,  11  percent 
replied  that  he  sent  leaflets,  letters,  bulletins,  and  circulars,  8  percent 
said  that  he  made  suggestions  during  ofiice  visits,  but  21  percent  re- 
plied that  he  had  never  tried  to  persuade  the  farmer  to  try  a  new 
practice. 

Studies  generally  prove  that  the  personal  appeal  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  effecting  changes  in  attitudes  and  practices.  Commercial 
channels,  especially  the  salesmen,  were  important  as  the  original 
sources  of  knowledge  about  seed,  for  example,  but  neighbors  were 
the  most  important  influence  leading  to  the  acceptance  of  new  vari- 


20  These  data  were  obtained  in  answer  to  the  question:  "So  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  what  do  you  think  is  the  best  way  to  get  information  about  new 
practices  and  ideas  out  to  farmers  like  yourself?"  See  The  Extension  Service  in 
Vermont,  Part  One,  p.  20.  In  a  scientifically  drawn  sample  of  151  farmers  in  Van 
Buren  County,  Michigan,  70  percent  said  they  were  "personally  acquainted"  with 
the  county  agent.  Only  64  percent  indicated  that  they  were  acquainted  ■wdth  the 
local  AAA  township  committeemen,  and  30  percent  with  some  directors  of  the 
local  Soil  Conservation  District.  The  Van  Buren  County  Cooperative  Survey, 
Michigan  State  College  Extension  Service,  December  1948,  p.  26. 
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eties.^^  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pressure  of  other  work  has  forced 
the  agents  of  the  Extension  Service  to  give  more  impersonal  service.^^ 
Various  studies  have  shown  that  the  spread  of  information  through 
such  informal  channels  is  greater  than  for  almost  any  other  type  of 
medium. ^^  Communities  in  which  there  is  agreement  as  to  who  the 
leaders  are,  or  where  there  is  a  minimum  of  conflict  of  farmer  versus 
farmer  or  farmer  versus  villager,  or  where  leaders  and  community 
boundaries  were  not  separated  by  civil  boundaries,  were  found  to  be 
important  factors  in  effective  extension  work.  In  general,  the  more 
effective  the  local  social  and  economic  organizations  are  and  the 
more  the  extension  service  uses  them,  the  more  effective  is  the  per- 
formance. This  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  study  of  diffusion  of 
hybrid  seed  corn  in  two  Iowa  communities.^* 

Extension  Methods,  Their  Evaluation,  and  Rural  Sociology  and 
Anthropology.  The  importance  of  rural  sociology  has  been  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  to  extension  workers,  especially  those  at  the 
local  level.  A  study  that  included  7,873  extension  employees  through- 
out the  nation  revealed  that  most  of  the  extension  workers  believe 
that  rural  sociology  should  have  received  more  emphasis  in  their 
training.  Table  57  indicates  the  results  of  this  study.  Home  econ- 
omists report  that  no  subject  was  so  much  underemphasized  as  was 
rural  sociology.^^  For  the  agricultural  agents,  42  percent  indicated 
that  rural  sociology  should  have  received  greater  emphasis  in  their 
training.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  agricultural  agents,  78  percent 
of  the  home  demonstration  workers,  and  63  percent  of  the  4-H  Club 
agents  had  taken  courses  in  rural  sociology. 


^1  Bryce  Ryan  and  Neal  C.  Gross,  "The  Diffusion  of  Hybrid  Seed  Com  in  Two 
Iowa  Communities,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol,  VIII,  No.  1,  March  1943,  pp.  15-24. 

32  H.  W.  Beers,  R.  M.  Williams,  J.  S.  Page,  and  D.  Ensminger,  Community 
Land-Use  Planning  Committee,  Lexington:  Kentucky  AES  Bulletin  417,  June 
1941,  p.  208. 

23  The  Extension  Service  in  Vermont,  Part  One,  p.  13. 

3*  C.  R.  Hoffer  and  D.  L.  Gibson,  The  Community  Situation  as  It  Ajfects  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Work,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Special  Bulletin  312,  Oc- 
tober 1941.  Results  of  the  diffusion  study  are  found  in  Bryce  Ryan  and  Neal  C. 
Gross,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15-24. 

35  M.  C.  Wilson  and  Lucinda  Crile,  Preparation  and  Training  of  Extension 
Workers,  Extension  Service  Circular  295,  Washington:  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  November  1938,  p.  15;  and  Lucinda 
Crile,  op.  cit. 
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Under  its  present  direction,  the  Extension  Service  places  great 
emphasis  upon  the  social  sciences.  Speaking  for  the  service,  Director 
M.  L.  Wilson  has  said,  "...  agricultural  extension  workers  need  a 
great  deal  of  the  help  which  sociologists,  social  psychologists,  and 
cultural  anthropologists  can  give  us."  He  adds  that  the  Extension 
Service  must  develop  local  and  state  responsibility  and  that  ".  .  .the 
basis  for  this  fundamental  attack  lies  in  what  is  coming  to  be  called 


TABLE  57 

Subjects  Which  Agricultural  Extension  Workers  Feel  Should  Have 
Received  Greater  Emphasis  in  Their  Training 


Agricultural 

Home  E 

3onomics 

Specialists 

Specialists 

Subject  Which  Should 

Have  Received  Greater 

Percentage 

Evaluated 

Percentage 

Evaluated 

Emphasis 

reporting 

ratings 

reporting 

ratings 

who  rated 

(Total 

who  rated 

(Total 

subject 

equals  100 

subject 

equals  100 

1,  2,  or  3 

percent)" 

1,  2,  or  3 

percent)" 

Mathematics 

31.6 

8.2 

21.8 

4.1 

Chemistry,  physics 

31.0 

8.2 

27.9 

5.9 

Biology,  botany,  zoology 

29.4 

7.8 

19.1 

4.4 

Economics,  agricultural  eco- 

nomics, farm  management 

53.3 

15.3 

57.4 

13.9 

Technical  agriculture 

43.4 

12.9 

6.0 

1.3 

Technical  home  economics 

2.6 

0.6 

38.2 

10.9 

Sociology,  rural  sociology 

34.6 

8.7 

65.6 

16.6 

Education,  philosophy,  psy- 

cliology 

44.3 

11.7 

50.3 

13.0 

History,  civics 

17.9 

4.1 

20.8 

4.0 

English,  journalism 

43.4 

12.1 

49.7 

14.0 

Foreign  language 

11.9 

2.2 

15.8 

2.4 

Business  administration 

27.6 

6.9 

27.9 

6.6 

Engineering 

1.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

Art 

0.6 

0.2 

5.5 

1.7 

Music 

0.6 

0.2 

1.1 

0.2 

Other  subjects  not  readily 

classified  above 

1.5 

0.5 

3.3 

1.0 

*•  To  determine  the  relative  helpfulness  of  the  various  subjects  as  indicated 
by  all  the  ratings,  each  rating  1  was  given  the  value  of  3,  each  2  the  value  of  2, 
and  each  3  the  value  of  1.  These  evaluated  ratings  were  added  for  each  subject 
and  the  totals  are  shown  in  their  percentage  relationship  to  the  whole. 

Source:  Lucinda  Crile,  Preparation  and  Training  of  Subject-Matter  Specialists, 
Extension  Service  Circular  371,  p.  20, 
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the  'cultural  approach,'  an  approach  which  considers  the  whole  of  a 
culture  and  especially  its  value  system."^^ 

The  Joint  Committee  Report  of  Extension  states  that  "Ranking  in 
importance  second  only  to  more  and  better  trained  personnel  is  the 
need  for  more  adequate  means  of  evaluating  the  performance  of  ex- 
tension."^^ Until  recently,  however,  the  service  and  methods  experts 
have  not  focused  their  attention  on  the  social  processes  involved  in 
diffusion. 

Evaluation  techniques  have  involved  a  type  of  "atomizing"  research 
which  does  not  give  much  attention  to  the  importance  of  informal  and 
formal  group  structure  in  the  diffusion  of  new  practices.  Typically, 
the  problem  has  been  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  answer- 
ing this  question:  Which  is  the  more  important  method?  Demonstra- 
tions, bulletins,  circular  letters,  exhibits,  home  visits,  general  meet- 
ings, news  stories,  indirect  influence,  office  calls,  radio,  correspon- 
dence, in  the  order  mentioned,  are  the  most  effective.^®  No  attention 
was  given  to  the  fact  that  a  bulletin  read  by  a  leading  farmer  might  be 
more  influential  than  the  other  methods  because  of  his  position  in  the 
social  structure.  Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  in  one 
culture  one  "technique"  will  fit  in  with  the  social  structure  and  value 
orientation  while  in  another  culture  it  will  not  be  effective.^^ 

Social  psychological  studies  in  which  the  open-ended  interview  was 
used  have  uncovered  factual  material  of  great  importance  to  those 


36  M.  L.  Wilson,  Cultural  Approach  in  Extension  Work,  Extension  Service  Cir- 
cular 332,  Washington:  Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics,  May  1940,  pp.  3  and  11. 

s''  Joint  Committee  Report  on  Extension  Programs,  Policies,  and  Goals,  U.S.- 
D.A.  and  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1948,  p.  67. 

28  Eleanor  D.  Carson  and  Gladys  Gallup,  Participation  in  Home  Economics 
Extension  and  Effectiveness  of  the  Program,  Extension  Service  Circular  313, 
Washington:  Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics, 
June  1939,  p.  43.  Many  similar  studies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of 
Field  Studies  and  Training,  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  U.S.D.A.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

39  See  especially  The  Contribution  of  Extension  Methods  and  Techniques 
Toward  the  Rehabilitation  of  War-Torn  Countries,  Washington:  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculttire,  Extension  Service,  and  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  October  1945.  Of  special  interest  in  this  publication  are  the  articles 
by  Carl  C.  Taylor  entitled  "The  Cultural  Approach  to  Extension  Work,"  pp.  225- 
227,  and  by  C.  P.  Loomis,  entitled  "  The  Case'  in  the  Analysis  of  Agricultural 
Extension  Techniques,"  pp.  208-210. 
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interested  in  methods.  In  the  Vermont  study,*"  it  was  found  that 
farmers  claimed  they  had  been  most  influenced  in  changing  practices 
by  farm  papers  and  magazines,  the  county  agent,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors, in  the  order  mentioned.  However,  when  the  farmer  was  asked  to 
give  his  opinion  as  to  what  source  of  information  about  new  farming 
practices  was  most  important,  he  gave  county  agent  office  calls  first 

TABLE  58 

Farmers'  Opinions  as  to  Best  Source  of  Information  about  New 
Farming  Practices 


Source  of  Information 

Percentage 

of  Farmers 

Extension  Service 

61 

County  agent  office  calls 

17 

Demonstration  meetings 

13 

Meetings  other  than  demonstration  meetings 

12 

Booklets  and  circular  letters 

9 

Farm  visits  by  the  county  agent 

7 

Extension  Service,  Farm  Bureau,  general 

5 

County  agent 

4 

Photographs  and  motion  pictures 

1 

Printed  materials 

23 

Farm  papers  and  magazines 

20 

Newspaper  articles 

4 

Books 

1 

Friends,  neighbors,  family  members 

9 

Friends,  and  neighbors 

9 

Radio 

9 

Self-origination;  develop  ideas  through  experience 

2 

Other  Government  programs,  AAA,  ACP,  etc. 

2 

Miscellaneous 

1 

Don't  know 

4 

Not  ascertained 

4 

** 

Number  of  cases 

369 

**  This  column  totals  more  than  100  percent,  since  some  respondents  men- 
tioned more  than  one  source. 

Source:    The  Extension  Service  in  Vermont,  Part  One,  1947,  p.  30. 


*o  The  Extension  Service  in  Verinont,  Part  One,  pp.  21  and  30. 
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place.  The  other  media  are  indicated  in  Table  58.  This  table  suggests 
that  the  farmers  want  to  professionalize  the  work  of  the  extension 
agent.  In  a  Michigan  study,*^  farmers  emphasized  the  importance  of 
office  calls  and  complained  that  often  the  agent  was  away  on  farm 
visits  and  other  duties  when  they  called.  Seventy-two  percent  recom- 
mended office-centered  activities  such  as  office  calls,  telephone  calls, 
and  mail  as  the  most  desirable  forms  of  communication.  This  same 
Michigan  study  found  that  36  percent  of  the  farmers,  in  changing 
from  one  variety  of  crop  to  another,  had  acted  on  the  advice  of 
"farmers  and  neighbors,"  indicating  the  importance  of  non-bureau- 
cratic channels  of  influence. 

That  meetings  are  placed  high  in  Table  58  is  interesting  and  im- 
portant. The  method  of  conducting  meetings  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  very  important.  One  experimenter  compared  the  effectiveness 
of  an  exceptionally  good  lecturer  with  the  group  discussion  and  deci- 
sion technique  which  involves  the  whole  group.*^  In  the  experiment, 
which  attempted  to  get  women  of  various  income  levels  to  use  hearts, 
kidneys,  and  brains  as  food  for  their  families,  the  group-decision  ap- 
proach was  found  to  be  by  far  more  effective  than  the  lecture  method. 
More  such  experiments  in  methods  are  needed.  The  various  forces 
available  to  those  who  understand  group  processes  and  cultural 
factors  both  in  and  out  of  meetings  must  be  used  if  Extension  and 
other  similar  programs  are  to  attain  their  optimum  effectiveness. 
Never  has  a  stronger  plea  for  "humanizing"  the  Extension  Service 
been  made  than  by  a  recent  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Exten- 
sion which  prescribes  that  "the  people  are  agriculture's  basic  re- 
source. Work  with  people  as  such,  as  contrasted  with  individual 
problems,  must  get  increasing  emphasis.  .  .  .  The  necessity  for  help- 
ing people  learn  how  to  enjoy  living  are  fields  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked."*^ Increased  attention,  according  to  the  report,  must  be 
given  to  improving  rural  health  and  home  and  community  life,  as 
well  as  the  physical  and  economic  basis  of  living. 

The  Extension  Service  as  a  Social  System:  Social  Structure.  A 
state  agricultural  extension  service  is  a  social  system  embracing 


*i  The  Van  Buren  Cooperative  Survey,  p.  23. 

*2  Kurt  Lewin,  "The  Relative  EfiFectiveness  of  a  Lecture  Method  and  a  Method 
of  Group  Decision  for  Changing  Food  Habits,"  State  University  of  Iowa,  Child 
Welfare  Research  Station,  Preliminary  Report,  1942. 

43  Op.  cit.,  p.  61. 
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several  sub-systems.**  The  county  agricultural  agents,  the  4-H  Club 
leaders,  the  home  demonstration  leaders,  and  other  groupings  are 
sub-systems  of  the  larger  system.  Each  of  these  sub-systems,  of  course, 
is  made  up  of  smaller  sub-systems. 

Accordingly,  the  Michigan  county  agricultural  agents  were  divided 
into  6  informal  groups,  as  described  in  Figure  183.  These  informal 
subgroups,  or  friendship  groups  of  agents,  were  revealed  when  the 
county  agent  leader  requested  that  each  agent  indicate,  on  a  sheet 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  agents,  those  with  whom  he  would 
like  to  work  in  an  Extension  summer  school  soon  to  be  held.  The 
Michigan  State  College  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
developed  the  chart.  Figure  183,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the 
agents  into  work  groups  for  the  Extension  school,  which  was  organ- 
ized around  various  topics  in  the  fields  of  rural  sociology,  anthropol- 
ogy, and  agricultural  economics.  The  nature  of  these  work  groups 
effectively  demonstrated  to  the  agents  the  merits  of  being  able  to 
identify  comparable  groups  among  the  rural  people  with  whom  they 
worked.  Each  group  met  after  illustrated  lectures  for  a  discussion 
period  and  again  reassembled  for  a  panel  discussion  composed  of 
representatives  selected  by  the  groups.  The  groups  elected  their  own 
leaders,  as  might,  of  course,  have  been  predicted  from  the  sociometric 
data  included  in  Figure  183.  These  informal  groupings  constitute  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  formal  structure  rests.  If  these  groups 
"pull"  against  the  administration  or  fight  one  another,  morale  will  be 
low;  if  all  groups  cooperate  with  the  administration,  other  things 
being  equal,  morale  will  be  high. 

The  Extension  Service  as  a  Social  System:  Value  Orientation. 
How  the  agents  relate  their  own  social  system  to  the  formal  and  in- 
formal organizational  structure  of  the  people  in  their  counties  is 
determined  in  part  by  how  they  think  about  these  matters.  The  man- 
ner in  which  72  agents  registered  their  opinions  demonstrates  that 
they  think  the  farm  people  should  help  in  policy  fonnation  and  that  a 
definite  structure  should  be  established  to  accomplish  this  end.  (See 
Attitude  items  in  Table  59.)  The  county  land-use  planning  work  in 
Michigan  had  received  a  great  deal  of  emphasis,  and  many  agents 
thought  land-use  planning  committees  should  be  given  considerable 
importance. 


**  C.  P.  Loomis,  "Demonstration  in  Rural  Sociology  and  Anthropology— A 
Case  Report,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  Winter  1947,  pp.  10-25. 
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Michigan  agricultural  agents  are  convinced  of  the  value  of  working 
through  existing  agencies  in  their  counties.  This  is  shown  in  Table  60. 
Farm  organizations,  schools,  and  civic  organizations  are  judged  by 


■  MimjAL  CHOIce 


ONE  WAY  CHOICE 


Fig.  183.  Sociometric  chart  showing  the  choices  of  county  agricultural  agents. 
Each  circle  represents  an  agent,  and  only  mutual  and  first  choices  have  been  re- 
corded on  the  chart.  The  larger  circles  represent  key  persons  as  determined  by  all 
choices  received.  Six  groupings  or  "neighborhoods"  were  formed  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize cooperation  and  congeniality  in  discussion.  (Source:  Loomis,  Demonstration 
in  Rural  Sociology  and  Anthropology— A  Case  Report,  p.  19.) 
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the  agents  to  be  the  media  through  which  the  county  agent  should 
work. 

As  items  in  Table  60  indicate,  a  considerable  number  of  agents  do 
not  want  more  supervision  from  their  own  organization.  This  is 
suggestive  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  nature  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  agents.  Authority  tends  to  be  personal  rather  than  speci- 
fic, action  to  be  two-way  rather  than  one-way,  and  the  criteria  that 
determine  the  agent's  status  in  the  community  as  well  as  in  the  system 
are  more  dependent  upon  particularistic  than  universal  and  standard- 
ized measures  of  professional  competence.  This  is  less  true  perhaps 
of  the  more  "bureaucratic"  organizations  such  as  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration, 
and  other  similar  organizations  which  have  more  of  the  contractual 
Gesellschaft-like  features. 

That  Extension  agents  oppose  the  specialization  which  character- 
izes so  many  modem  bureaucracies  is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  their 
disagreement  with  the  following  statement:  "The  Extension  Service 
subject  matter  specialist  should  be  well  informed  in  broad  areas  of 
his  subject  matter  rather  than  very  expert  in  only  a  narrow  phase. 
For  example,  in  the  field  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  the  building 
specialist  should  know  at  least  the  fundamentals  about  dealing  with 
such  diverse  problems  as  drainage,  repairing  sagging  roofs,  remodel- 
ing kitchens,  and  hitching  up  motors."  Only  three  out  of  71  agents 
disagreed  with  this  statement  concerning  "specialists."  However, 
that  the  agent  himself  wants  to  have  an  important  place  in  the  hier- 
archical structure  in  the  county  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  18 
out  of  71  disagreed  with  the  statement:  "The  County  Agent  should 
be  given  authority  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  federal  agencies 
which  deal  with  farmers  in  his  county."  Forty-one  agreed  with  this 
statement.  Only  four  disagreed  with  the  statement:  "Michigan  State 
College  representatives  should  always  inform  the  County  Agent  be- 
fore making  a  local  appearance."  The  place  rural  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, and  similar  disciplines  can  have  in  the  improvement  of  rural 
life,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  agents,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  only  12  agreed  with  the  statement:  "There  is  hardly  any  problem 
of  farm  life  which  could  not  be  solved  by  higher  net  incomes  for 
farmers."  Table  61  reveals  much  about  the  verbalized  value  orienta- 
tion of  agents.  The  agents  place  the  importance  of  community  parti- 
cipation and  non-money-making  activities  high  among  the  attributes 
of  a  successful  farmer. 


TABLE  59 

Selected  Attitudes  and  Opinions  of  County  Agricultural  Agents  in 

Michigan 


Attitudes  and  Opinions 

Strongly 

Uncer- 

Dis- 

Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

tain 

agree 

Disagree 

Willingness  to  Accept  Direction 

The  less  supervision  the  Extension 

worker  gets  from  regional  or  state 

offices  the  better  will  be  his  work 

in  the  long  run 

6 

11 

6 

45 

4 

The  County  Agent  should  be  given 

authority  to  coordinate  the  activi- 

ties of  all  federal  agencies  which  deal 

with  farmers  in  his  county* 

12 

29 

12 

16 

2 

Every  local  Extension  Service  Office 

should  have  a  county  advisory  com- 

mittee to  help  develop  the  Exten- 

sion program  for  that  county 

30 

38 

3 

1 

0 

Every    county    Extension    Service 

Office    should    use    the    Land-Use 

Planning  Committee  in  building  its 

annual  program 

17 

41 

9 

5 

0 

Farm  people  should  have  a  larger 

voice  than  they  now  have  in  deter- 

mining the  agricultural  programs  of 

federal,  state,  and  local  agencies 

30 

39 

2 

1 

0 

General  Policies 

The  balanced  farm  unit  approach  is 

far  superior  to  the  single  enterprise 

approach  in  Agricultural  Extension 

23 

30 

9 

9 

1 

The  Extension  Service  subject  mat- 

-ter  specialist  should  be  well  informed 

in  the   broad  areas  of  his  subject 

matter  rather  than  very  expert  in 

only  a  narrow  phase.   For  example. 

in  the  field  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 

ing, the  building  specialist  should 

know    at    least    the    fundamentals 

about    dealing    with    such    diverse 

problems  as  drainage  repairing,  sag- 

ging roofs,  remodeling  kitchens,  and 

hitching  up  motors 

27 

42 

0 

3 

0 

*  One  schedule  unanswered. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  59  (Continued) 


Attitudes  and  Opinions 

Strongly 
Agree 

Agree 

Uncer- 
tain 

Dis- 
agree 

Strongly 
Disagree 

General  Policies  (Continued) 

Most  farmers  are  interested  in  the 
type  of  materials  presented  at  gen- 
eral outlook  conferences* 

0 

28 

18 

23 

2 

Relative  to  other  farm  problems,  the 
need  for  soil  conservation  programs 
has  been  too  greatly  emphasized* 

9 

27 

7 

26 

2 

In  general,  Michigan  people  expect 
more  problems  to  be  solved  than  is 
really    possible    by    township    and 
county  zoning* 

4 

41 

14 

12 

0 

Michigan  State  College  representa- 
tives   should     always    inform    the 
County    Agent    before    making    a 
local  appearance 

31 

35 

2 

4 

0 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
should   provide   educational   assist- 
ance to  the  general  public  on  prob- 
lems   of   broad    public    interest    as 
well  as  on  specific  agricultural  ques- 
tions 

18 

34 

9 

11 

0 

The    importance    of    the    services 
offered  by  the  Extension  Office  in 
my  county  justifies  a  great  improve- 
ment in  its  location  and   facilities 

15 

35 

4 

16 

2 

Value  Orientation  of  Agents 

The  less  the   Government  controls 
prices  of  necessities  the  better  for 
everyone   concerned,   especially   for 
farmers 

23 

23 

13 

12 

1 

It  is  impossible  for  large  federal  pro- 
grams to  reach   the  mass  of  rural 
people   without  these   agencies   be- 
coming involved  in  politics 

8 

23 

4 

24 

13 

There  is  hardly  any  problem  of  farm 
life  which  could  not  be  solved  by 
higher  net  incomes  for  farmers 

0 

12 

8 

44 

8 

*  One  schedule  unanswered. 

Source:    Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  VI,  1947,  pp.  22-23. 
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TABLE  60 


County  Agents'  Appraisal  of  Utility  of  Various  Organizations  in  Achieving 
Effective  Extension  Work 


Organization 


Number  of 
Times  Chosen 


Weighted 
Rank  Score* 


Church  and  religious  organizations 

Civic  organizations 

Farm  organizations 

Library  systems 

Political  organizations 

Professional  organizations 

Public  Health  Service 

Schools  and  educational  organizations 

Social  Welfare  agencies 

Veterans  organizations 

Other  groups  or  agencies 


55 
63 
67 
55 
35 
55 
56 
65 
52 
59 
13 


312 
493 
651 
170 

68 
266 
304 
543 
226 
293 

85 


*  First  choice  was  given  a  weight  of  6,  second  choice  the  weight  of  5,  sixth 
choice  the  weight  of  1. 

Source:    Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  VI,  1947,  p.  18. 


TABLE  61 

County  Agents'  Evaluation  of  the  Characteristics  of  the  Successful  Farmer 


Characteristics  of  Successful  Farmer 

Number  of 

Weighted 

Times  Chosen 

Rank  Score* 

Employs  the  best  soil  conservation  practices 

22 

35 

Gets  the  biggest  yield  per  acre 

23 

47 

Is  able  to  retire  from  farming  at  the  earliest  age 

7 

13 

Is  able  to  keep  his  children  on  the  farm 

7 

11 

Gets  the  highest  return  per  dollar  invested 

23 

54 

Has  interests  and  satisfactions  not  dependent 

on  money  income 

49 

126 

Gives  his  children  the  best  education 

24 

41 

Plays  the  most  significant  community  leader- 

ship role 

39 

63 

Other 

3 

3 

*  First  choice  was  given  the  weight  of  3,     second  choice  the  weight  of  2, 
and  third  choice  the  weight  of  1. 

Sotjrce:    Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  VI,  1947,  p.  18. 
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THE  RISE  OF  OTHER  AGENCIES  WITH 
NON-LOCAL  CONTROL 

Recently,  what  may  be  called  an  "anti-bureau"  sentiment  has  arisen 
in  the  local  communities  of  the  nation.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  crea- 
tion of  many  federal  agencies  during  the  thirties  and  early  forties 
designed  to  overcome  the  results  of  the  nation's  worst  depression. 
During  this  period  "New  and  powerful  Federal  agencies  were  barg- 
ing into  almost  every  local  community  administering  action  programs 
that  strongly  aflFected  local  affairs  and  dealt  with  things  which  were 
far  from  being  noncontroversial."*^ 

As  indicated  previously,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture instituted  an  experiment  in  organization  known  as  county  land- 
use  planning  in  an  effort  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
developed  when  federal  bureaus,  with  their  contractual  Gesellschaft- 
like  orientation,  entered  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  rural  com- 
munities. The  department  attempted  to  overcome  some  of  its  own 
weaknesses  through  the  use  of  local  committees  to  develop  more 
integrated  plans  for  action.  This  attempt  was  defeated,  at  least  in 
part,  because  farm  organizations  saw  that  this  organization  could 
develop  a  mechanism  that  might  be  used  to  support  governmental 
agencies  and  displace  the  farm  organizations  in  representing  the 
farmers'  interests  in  Congress. 

The  failure  of  this  general  planning  system  and  the  ever-present 
need  for  all  agencies  to  function  in  rural  areas  and  to  have  their  poli- 
cies and  procedures  evolve  from  and  be  supported  by  local  people, 
has  led  to  the  development  of  various  devices  through  which  bureaus 
attempt  to  gain  acceptance  and  become  a  part  of  the  local  communi- 
ties' programs.  Some  of  these  procedures,  because  they  involve  group 
action,  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  spread  and  accomplishment 
of  the  agency.  They  are  justified  on  the  grounds  of  saving  money  to 
taxpayers,  but  they  all  are  influential  in  relating  the  bureau  personnel 
and  programs  to  the  institutions  and  agencies  of  the  communities.  At 
present,  few  considerations  are  more  important.  In  the  following  sec- 
tions, we  shall  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  agencies  other  than  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  which  function  in  rural  communities. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relationship  between  the 
bureaucratic  structure  of  the  non-local  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and 

*^  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  and  Roy  I.  Kimmel,  "Old  and  New  in  Agricultural 
Organization,"  Farmers  in  a  Changing  World,  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1940, 
Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing  OflBce,  1940,  p.  1131. 
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the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  character  of  the  community,  on  the 
other. 

THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Figure  184  depicts  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Soil  Conserv- 
ation Service.  This  chart,  however,  does  not  indicate  specifically  how 
the  farmers  are  made  a  part  of  the  program.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Service  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1933  and  its  transfer 
two  years  later  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmers  were 
brought  into  the  program  as  individuals,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  reach  the  people  through  demonstration  projects.  However,  after 
1938  the  emphasis  shifted  to  the  group  approach.  The  most  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  group  approach  was  made  in  1935,  when 
under  statutory  law,  Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  a  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  directive  carried  the 
qualification  that  conservation  districts  be  organized  as  subdivisions 
of  states,  with  the  following  provisions:  "(1)  The  power  to  establish 
and  administer  erosion-control  projects  and  preventive  measures,  in- 
cluding financial  and  other  assistance  to  farmers  carrying  on  such 
work  on  their  lands,  and  (2)  The  power  to  prescribe  land-use  regula- 
tions in  the  interest  of  prevention  and  control  of  erosion,  such  regu- 
lations to  be  first  submitted  to  local  referendum  and,  if  approved  in 
the  referendum,  to  have  force  of  law  within  the  district."**^ 

The  act  establishes  a  state  soil  conservation  committee,  which  has 
power  to  define  the  boundaries  of  each  district,  encourage  the  or- 
ganization of  districts,  furnish  a  channel  of  communication  between 
districts,  and  to  coordinate  the  several  district  programs  "so  far  as 
this  may  be  done  by  advice  and  consultation."*^  The  state  committee 
is  composed  of  the  state  director  of  extension,  director  of  the  state 
experiment  station,  and  the  state  conservation  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture. The  committee  may  invite  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  to  appoint  one  person  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than  three 
and  not  more  than  five  members. 

All  except  a  few  states  have  conservation  districts  created  under 
general  state  enabling  acts.  Under  the  procedure  of  organizing  dis- 

*s  Philip  M.  Glick,  "Soil  Conservation  District  Laws,"  Soils  and  Men,  Year- 
book of  Agriculture  1938,  Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1938,  p.  249. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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tricts,  any  25  land  occupiers  may  petition  the  state  committee  to  es- 
tablish a  district.  Land  occupiers  are  those  in  possession  of  lands  as 
owners,  renters,  or  tenants.  A  public  hearing  on  the  petition  must  be 
held  by  the  committee  and,  although  state  legislation  varies,  no  dis- 
trict may  be  established  unless  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the 
referendum  are  in  favor  of  it.  Each  district  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  five  supervisors,  two  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  state 
committee,  and  three  elected  by  the  land  occupiers  of  the  district.  The 
supervisors  hold  office  for  three  years  and  receive  no  compensation 
other  than  expenses  necessarily  incurred.  Paid  staffs  may  be  provided 
by  the  districts.  The  regulations  imposed  by  the  districts  must  be 
submitted  to  referendum. 

Typically,  the  program  involves  construction  of  terraces,  check 
dams,  and  similar  devices  of  soil  conservation.  Others  include  par- 
ticular methods  of  cultivation,  such  as  contour  cultivating,  lister  fur- 
rowing, strip  cropping,  planting  of  trees  and  grasses,  cropping  pro- 
grams and  tillage  practices,  and  rotations,  and  the  requirement  that 
steep  or  otherwise  highly  erosive  land  be  retired  from  cultivation. 
Although  the  principal  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  educational  and 
cooperative  rather  than  on  the  compulsory  functions,  the  failure  of 
land  occupiers  to  observe  the  regulations  is  punishable  by  fine  as  a 
misdemeanor.  In  addition,  the  supervisors  may  file  a  petition  with 
the  local  courts  asking  the  court  to  order  that  the  land  occupier  ob- 
serve the  regulations.  The  court  order  may  provide  that  if  the  land 
occupier  fails  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  the  district  supervisors 
may  go  onto  the  occupier's  lands,  do  the  work  called  for  by  the  regu- 
lations, and  collect  the  costs  from  the  land  occupier.*^  Districts  may 
be  discontinued  after  five  years  through  a  referendum.  Funds  to  fi- 
nance operations  come  from:  (1)  direct  appropriations  from  the  state 
treasury;  or  (2)  grants-in-aid  made  directly  to  the  districts,  through 
the  state  committee  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  or  other  federal 
agencies  or  through  bond  issues.  Districts  are  not  authorized  to  levy 
taxes  or  special  assessments. 

The  advantage  of  establishing  a  social  system  such  as  a  conserva- 
tion district  through  which  a  government  bureau  may  carry  its  work 
to  the  people  should  be  obvious.  Originally  it  was  hoped  that  these 
districts  might  be  "natural  groupings,"  with  established  leadership 
patterns.  Generally,  however,  they  have  been  units  which  are  deter- 
mined by  topography  rather  than  by  group  integration.  To  promote 

*8  Ibid.,  p.  250. 
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inter-agency  cooperation  there  has  been  a  recent  tendency  in  several 
states  to  make  the  districts  coterminous  with  counties.  Although  vari- 
ous forces  have  prevented  soil  conservation  districts  from  taking  the 
form  of  locality  groups  with  unified  and  integrated  social  structure  and 
value  orientation,  they  have  furnished  a  channel  of  communication 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  and  from  the  farmer.  As  the  chief 
of  the  Service  has  said:  "By  working  with  soil  conservation  districts, 
the  Service  is  able  to  avoid  considerable  administrative  and  organi- 
zational work  and  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  the  technical  problems 
encountered  in  planning  and  executing  the  local  soil  conservation 
program.  Demonstration  farms,  demonstration  areas,  and  conserva- 
tion districts  remain  the  first  line  of  advance  toward  modern  methods 
of  soil  conservation."*^ 

The  Group  Approach  Within  the  District.  Whether  the  conserva- 
tion district  covers  a  county  or  any  other  area,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  determined  more  by  physical  than  by  sociological  or  politi- 
cal factors,  the  problem  of  how  the  services  of  the  staff  of  technicians 
may  be  integrated  into  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the  localities  is  of 
great  importance.  Most  soil  conservation  districts  are  too  large  and 
the  relationships  between  most  of  the  members  too  secondary  to  make 
the  systems  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  in  character.  Nevertheless, 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  when  small  friendship  groups  can 
be  evolved  in  the  conservation  programs,  with  members  meeting  in 
one  another's  homes,  the  group  processes  augment  the  attainments 
of  the  Service  and  the  results  of  the  program  become  more  perma- 
nent. 

To  relate  the  Service  to  such  groupings,  various  procedures  have 
been  employed.  How  this  is  accomplished  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  Region  is  described  in  a  manual  entitled  Group  Action  in  Soil 
Conservation.^^  This  manual  advises  the  soil  conservationist  to  locate 
the  "natural  groups"  and  their  leaders  and  to  stay  in  the  background 
by  working  through  these  groups  and  leaders.  "If  there  is  to  be  any 
'big  shot,'  it  should  be  the  local  neighborhood  leader  and  just  to  the 
extent  that  his  followers  make  it  so."^^  These  leaders  are  described  as 


*^  H.  H.  Bennett,  "Our  Soils  Can  be  Saved,"  in  Farmers  in  a  Changing  World, 
pp.  435-436. 

50  Group  Action  in  Soil  Conservation:  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  Region  III, 
Milwaukee:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
March  1947. 

51  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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the  actual  or  potential  group  planner,  spokesman,  harmonizer,  group 
educator,  and  executive.  Hints  are  given  on  the  kinds  of  leaders,  how 
to  locate  leaders,  and  "how  to  motivate  leaders."  The  following  is  a 
quotation  from  this  manual : 

1.  Professional  Leader.— Professional  leaders  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture, in  a  soil  conservation  district  are  people  like  the  county  extension 
representatives,  soil  conservation  service  workers,  vocational  workers, 
vocational  agriculture  teachers,  and  others  who  are  hired  specifically  to 
work  toward  improved  farming  conditions.  The  professional  leader  is 
paid  to  render  services.  .  ,  . 

2.  Leaders  with  Titles  (Titular  Leaders).— Examples  of  this  type  of 
leadership  in  the  conservation  district  are  members  of  the  district  gov- 
erning body,  president  of  county  farm  bureau,  master  of  the  local  grange, 
president  of  farmer's  union,  officers  of  civic  clubs,  school  board  mem- 
bers, etc.  .   .   . 

3.  Natural  NeighborJiood  Leader.— Examples  of  this  type  of  leader 
are  difficult  to  cite.  He  does  not  stand  out  as  do  the  other  kinds.  .  .  . 
He  is  often  a  modest  fellow,  not  particularly  or  at  all  conscious  that  he 
is  a  leader,  and  not  always  outstanding  in  his  farming  abilities,  spe- 
cialized knowledge,  or  other  outstanding  leadership  traits.  His  leader- 
ship may  appear  latent,  but  the  potential  qualities  of  leadership  are 
present  though  not  always  evident.  This  is  the  man  to  "tie  to"  in  de- 
veloping a  real  program  of  group  action.  .   .   . 

How  to  Locate  Neighborhoods  and  Their  Natural  Leader.— To  find 
the  real  leader  of  a  natural  neighborhood  group  it  is  essential  to  look  to 
the  followers.  Interviews  with  the  followers  will  point  to  the  individual 
whom  they  follow  in  agricultural  matters.  Remembering  that  the  leader 
is  the  person  followers  have  confidence  in,  visit  and  consult  with,  and 
finally  defer  to,  by  directed  conversation,  they  will  point  out  the 
leaders.''^ 

In  order  to  make  this  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  structure  avail- 
able for  use  as  a  foundation  for  the  program,  conservationists  are  in- 
structed to  take  the  following  steps:  Step  1.  An  inventory  is  made  of 
the  organizations  and  formal  leaders.  Step  2.  An  interview  is  secured 
from  selected  professional  and  titular  leaders  to  clear  the  channels, 
and  to  obtain  information  about  locality  group  boundaries.  Step  3. 
An  interview  is  taken  from  trade-center  community  leaders  to  get 
the  tentative  locality  group  areas.  These  leaders,  the  township  super- 
visor, for  example,  may  not  know  the  neighborhood  leaders  but  he 
often  is  helpful  in  indicating  to  whom  one  should  go  to  locate  the 

6^  Ibid.,  pp.  12-15. 
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congeniality  groups  and  their  informal  leaders.  Step  4.  The  followers 
are  interviewed.  A  follower  in  a  congeniality  group  will  "unknow- 
ingly identify  the  neighborhood  leader"  and  "three  or  four  of  the  fol- 
lowers within  a  neighborhood  group  would  enable  one  to  identify  the 
natural  neighborhood  leader."  The  interviewer  is  instructed  in  the 
technique  of  getting  the  followers  to  indicate  the  acquaintances  to 
whom  he  "defers,"  especially  in  matters  related  to  farming  and  con- 
servation. Interviewers  are  instructed  not  to  ask  for  leaders  because 
these  local  leaders  are  frequently  not  known  as  leaders  in  the  formal 
sense.  Step  5.  Interview  the  neighborhood  leader  to  ascertain  how  he 
stands  on  conservation  and  how  to  strengthen  and  develop  his  posi- 
tion as  a  leader.^^  In  at  least  one  state,  experimentation  is  being  car- 
ried out  in  methods  of  involving  the  informal  leaders  and  their  groups 
in  an  effective  manner.^* 

Experience  has  shown  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  poten- 
tial leader  may  lose  his  followers  because  he  is  brought  into  relation- 
ship with  the  new  social  system.  In  Michigan,  for  instance,  it  has  been 
reported  that  when  farmers  who  have  demonstrated  superior  com- 
petence and  results  in  farming  are  designated  as  "Master  Farmers," 
their  interaction  with  the  local  farmers  is  weakened.  Any  social  sys- 
tem, especially  a  government  bureaucracy,  which  makes  potential 
leaders  of  friendship  systems  a  part  of  the  bureaucratic  program  by  a 
method  of  involvement,  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  resulting 
equilibrium.  Unfortunately,  the  agencies  know  very  little  about  this 
operation.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
attempts  to  formalize  procedures  whereby  the  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft-like  friendship  and  locality  groups  may  be  brought  into  rela- 
tionship with  the  contractual  Gesellschaft-like  government  bureau. 

THE  FARMERS'  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

The  predecessors  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  the  Resettlement  Administration,  have 
accumulated  more  experience  in  various  types  of  group  and  indi- 

^3  See  ibid.  pp.  23-27,  for  these  steps.  Unfortunately  the  manual  is  too  greatly 
influenced  by  the  "neighborhood  school"  of  rural  sociologists.  Actually,  as  in- 
dicated in  Chapter  5,  neighborhoods  are  not  generally  congeniality  groups,  but 
are  composed  of  them.  The  groups  which  join  and  work  together  in  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  projects  usually  represent  one  or  more  congeniality  groups. 

^*  These  studies  are  being  made  in  Livingston  County,  Michigan,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  Paul  A.  Miller,  Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, Michigan  State  College. 
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vidual  action  programs  in  rural  areas  than  have  any  other  agencies. 
Experiments  in  estabhshing  rural  and  suburban  communities,^^  gi"Oup 
and  village  rehabilitation,^^  collective  farming,  group  medicine,  the 
organization  of  cooperatives,  tenant  purchase  programs,  and  family 
rehabilitation  were  carried  out  by  these  agencies. 

The  Loan  and  Grant  Programs.  Possibly  the  most  lasting  contri- 
bution this  social  system  has  made  is  the  demonstration  of  the  impor- 
tance not  only  of  working  with  families  as  units  but  also  of  approach- 
ing rural  people  through  their  "natural"  groupings.  Many  rural  agen- 
cies pay  lip  service  to  the  principle  of  approaching  the  farm  business 
operation  and  the  home  as  a  unit,  but  none  has  attained  the  highly 
unified  approach  that  the  Farm  Security  Administration  developed 
in  its  Rural  Rehabilitation  loan  program. 

For  each  family  that  was  loaned  money,  the  farm  and  home  agent 
outlined  a  carefully  drawn  farm  and  home  plan  which  related  the 
wife's  functions  as  food  producer,  processer,  and  home  manager  to 
the  farmer's  functions  as  operator  of  the  farm  enterprise.  Expendi- 
tures of  the  entire  family  were  included  in  the  plan.  As  a  condition 
of  the  continued  processing  of  the  loan,  the  farm  family  agreed  to 
follow  the  directions  of  the  farm  and  home  supervisors,  who  were 
usually  trained  respectively  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.'^  A 
professional  relationship,  which  may  be  called  "Gemeinschaft-Gesell- 
schaft,"  developed  between  the  borrower  and  the  supervisors. 

It  is  the  authors'  belief  that  few  inventions  in  rural  administration 
have  been  more  important  than  the  supervised  rural  rehabilitation 
loan.  Through  its  provisions,  thousands  of  families  were  raised  as 
units  from  relief  status  to  independence.  The  loan  provisions  were 
coupled  with  a  grant  program  calculated  to  put  prospective  rehabili- 
tation clients  in  a  position  to  pay  off  their  loans.  Borrowers  had  the 
advantage  of  community  status  as  parts  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft.  They  also  had  the  advantage  of  pro- 
fessional guidance  which  had  to  be  followed  if  they  were  to  continue 
as  borrowers.  Few  question  the  relative  merits  of  the  rural  rehabili- 
tation program  as  compared  with  outright  relief  for  the  families  in 
the  towns. 


^^  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4. 

56  Ibid.,  Chapters  18  and  19. 

s'^  E.  C.  Johnson,  "Agricultural  Credit,"  Farmers  in  a  Changing  World,  Year- 
book of  Agriculture,  1940,  Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1940,  p.  747. 
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Actually,  many  of  the  results  of  the  program  have  been  remarkable. 
Reports  have  indicated  that  farm  families  have  doubled  or  trebled 
the  annual  value  of  goods  produced  for  home  consumption.^^  Almost 
a  million  families  have  been  carried  on  the  loan  program,  and  losses 
from  these  loans  have  been  less  than  20  percent.  This  is  an  exceptional 
record,  considering  the  fact  that  many  of  the  borrowers  were  relief 
clients  who  otherwise  would  have  been  a  direct  drain  on  the  treas- 
ury. ^^  As  one  of  the  administrators  claimed  in  his  annual  report:  "It 
is,  of  course,  far  cheaper  for  the  Government  to  help  these  families 
get  reestablished  in  farming  than  it  is  to  provide  relief  for  them.  .  .  . 
Work  relief  in  the  cities  costs  about  $800  per  year  per  family.  Even 
rural  work  relief  costs  from  $350  per  year  upward.  Rehabilitation- 
counting  all  losses  on  loans,  the  cost  of  supervision,  and  every  other 
item  of  expense— costs  only  about  $72  per  year  per  family."''° 

Tenant  Purchase  Program.  In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, this  administration  carried  on  a  tenant  purchase  program  de- 
signed to  assist  non-owner  farmers  to  become  owners.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  51  percent  of  the  farm  operators  are  owners  or  man- 
agers and  that  every  year  some  40,000  owners  become  tenants,  this 
program  is  important  in  a  country  where  the  ideal  rural  economy 
is  focused  upon  the  family-sized,  owner-operated  farm.  Through  the 
tenant  purchase  program,  loans  to  selected  tenant  families  for  the 
purchase  of  farms  up  to  the  full  value  of  the  farm  on  a  40-year  repay- 
ment plan  at  3  percent  interest  are  available. 

The  Group  Rehabilitation  Projects."^  Although  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  and  its  prede- 
cessors were  accomphshed  by  the  county  farm  and  home  supervisors 
in  family  rehabilitation,  from  the  sociological  and  anthropological 
point  of  view  the  several  group  rehabilitation  projects  are  of  great 
importance. 

In  a  number  of  subsistence  farming  areas  where  the  cash  incomes 
were  low,  experiments  in  intensive  rehabilitation  were  made.  These 
experiments  outline  the  general  principles  of  the  rehabilitation  proe- 


ms C.  B.  Baldwin,  Report  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1940,  p.  7. 

6»  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

«o  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

«i  Olaf  Larson,  Ten  Years  of  Rural  Rehabilitation  in  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington: U.S.D.A.,  B.A.E.,  July  1947. 
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ess.  We  shall  describe  one  of  them  somewhat  in  detail  as  reported  in 
1943,  five  years  after  the  project  was  initiated."" 

El  Pueblo,  New  Mexico.  The  Spanish-speaking  villagers  of  the 
Southwest  are  among  the  poorest  people  in  America.  Disease-ridden, 
underfed,  poorly  educated,  and  dependent,  they  have  been  called 
America's  "Forgotten  People,"  or  the  "Step  Children  of  a  Nation."*^^ 
How  the  people  gradually  lost  their  rights  to  the  use  of  the  large 
Spanish  and  Mexican  land  grants  has  been  told  elsewhere.*^*  The  con- 
spicuous role  the  Anglo  has  played  in  the  ownership  of  the  grazing 
lands  has  had  its  influence  on  Anglo-Spanish  American  relation- 
ships."^ 

"-  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  Chapters  18  and  19.  Here  a 
full  description  of  the  experiment  is  given. 

^3  George  Sanchez,  Forgotten  People,  Alburquerque:  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico Press,  1940. 

6*  Olen  Leonard,  Role  of  the  Land  Grant  in  the  Social  Organization  and  So- 
cial Processes  of  a  Spanish-Ainerican  Village  in  Neiv  Mexico,  Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  1943.  Notes  on  Community- 
Owned  Land  Grants  in  New  Mexico,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.S.D.A.,  Re- 
gional Bulletin  No.  48,  Conservation  Economics  Series  No.  21,  August  1937.  See 
also  Olen  Leonard  and  Charles  P.  Loomis,  Culture  of  a  Contemporary  Rural  Com- 
munity, El  Cerrito,  Rural  Life  Studies  1,  Washington  U.S.D.A.,  B.A.E.,  No- 
vember 1941.  Here  the  El  Cerrito  report  states: 

"El  Cerrito  and  El  Pueblo  are  part  of  an  early  Spanish  grant  that  contained 
over  400,000  acres.  In  1901  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims  denied  these  peo- 
ple all  but  a  little  more  than  5,000  acres.  Not  only  did  the  people  lose  their 
land  in  this  case,  but  also  much  of  their  tangible  property  went  for  lawyers'  fees 
to  plead  their  case.  Another  local  case,  and  one  typical  of  the  area  is  the  Anton 
Chico  Grant  which  borders  the  village  of  El  Cerrito.  Part  of  this  grant  is  being 
purchased  by  the  Government  as  a  part  of  the  El  Pueblo  rehabilitation  program, 
this  community  having  lost  all  grant  lands  once  available  to  it. 

"The  Anton  Chico  Grant  was  originally  made  to  a  community  of  36  persons 
by  the  Mexican  Government  in  1822.  As  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  1860  it  contained  278,000  acres.  At  the  present  time  tliere  are  700 
descendants  and  heirs  of  the  original  grantees.  The  grant  is  owTied  in  commu- 
nity by  the  heirs  and  is  administered  by  a  Grant  Board  of  5  persons  elected  by 
them.  Land  contained  within  the  grant  is  subject  to  the  regular  property  taxes 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  At  a  very  early  date  delinquency  in  payment  of 
taxes  became  very  serious  and  now  only  63,000  acres  are  available  for  commu- 
nity use  by  original  owners." 

•"5  For  an  analysis  of  ethnic  cleavages,  see  Charles  P.  Loomis  "Ed-mic  Cleavages 
in  the  Southwest,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  May,  1943.  For  a  description  of 
the  processes  involved  in  the  growing  dependency  of  the  Spanish-speaking  group, 
see  Village  Dependence  on  Migratory  Labor  in  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  Area,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,   Southwest  Region,   U.S.D.A.   Regional  Bulletin   No.   47, 
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Main  Program  Objectives.  The  main  program  objective  in  the  ex- 
periment was  to  determine  techniques  for  making  the  people  inde- 
pendent of  rehef  and  outside  labor.  It  was  decided  that  the  village 
community  approach  would  be  tried  out  and  techniques  for  its  gen- 
eral application  to  the  poorest  non-commercial  farm  families  de- 
veloped. 

Accomplishments  in  Light  of  the  Limitations.  To  what  extent  have 
these  objectives  been  attained?  This  question  is  difficult  to  answer. 
The  war  has  increased  the  incomes  of  the  people,  thus  introducing 
an  extraneous  factor  into  the  experiment.  Nevertheless,  certain  ob- 
jective accomplishments  can  be  described. 

1.  Increased  Production  of  Food  and  Crops.  The  most  conspicuous 
results  were  manifest  in  the  production  and  conservation  of  food  for 
home  use.*'*'  From  a  negligible  amount  (an  average  of  only  six  quarts 
per  family)  of  canned  food  preserved  by  the  families  in  1938  with 
the  beginning  of  the  program,  the  average  rose  to  180  quarts  in  1939; 
226  quarts  in  1940;  252  quarts  in  1941;  and  310  quarts  in  1942.  In 
1942  the  families  were  producing  about  70  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
food  they  consumed.*'^  Their  diets  were  much  better  and  they  had 
grown  and  preserved  few  things  they  did  not  like.**^ 

2.  Increased  Income.  The  net  worth  of  the  50  families  participating 
in  the  program  when  it  began  was  calculated  at  $393.  Now  it  is  cal- 

Conservation  Economics,  Series  No.  20,  July  1937.  See  also  other  publications 
of  this  series.  See  also  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  Olen  Leonard,  Standards  of  Living 
in  an  Indian-Mexican  Village  and  on  a  Reclamation  Project,  U.S.D.A.  Social 
Research  Report  XIV,  August  1938;  Paul  S.  Taylor,  Mexican  Labor  in  the  United 
States,  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press.  For  more  recent  data  see  Charles 
P.  Loomis,  "Wartime  Migration  from  the  Rural  Spanish-Speaking  Villages  of 
New  Mexico,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  December  1942. 

^^  Michael  Pijoan,  "Food  Availability  and  Social  Function,"  The  New  Mexico 
Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4,  November  1942.  Here  the  author  shows  in  a 
similar  village  that  the  effort  expended  by  children  walking  to  school  created 
such  a  tissue  deficiency  of  oxygen  that  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  school  was 
required  to  make  it  up. 

^'^  So  far  as  production  is  concerned,  the  farm  and  home  supervisors  both 
stressed  the  use  of  insecticides  in  the  control  of  insects  attacking  orchards,  gar- 
dens, and  crops.  The  people  had  seldom  used  these  before;  they  had  produced 
only  a  few  things  which  were  relatively  immune  to  disease  and  which  would 
produce  seeds  for  the  following  year.  When  the  program  is  discontinued  in  the 
village  it  will  be  important  to  observe  how  many  drop  back  to  this  practice. 
Probably  many  will. 

^8  Sauerkraut,  conserved  the  first  year,  was  an  exception  and  was  not  put  up 
afterwards.  The  people  preferred  to  store  their  cabbage. 
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culated  at  $929.  Thus  $32,558  was  granted  to  these  families  during 
1939  through  1942  and  their  net  worth  was  increased  by  $26,794.*^^ 

3.  Accomplishments  in  Sanitation.  All  participating  families  and 
the  community  house  are  now  supplied  with  modem  sanitary  privies 
built  by  the  W.P.A.;  the  materials  were  furnished  from  project  grants. 
The  villagers  also  have  cooperative  wells,  which  free  them  from  the 
necessity  of  drinking  ditch  water,  the  source  of  water  before  the 
project  was  begun.  Also,  all  windows  and  doors  of  the  houses  of  the 
villagers  have  been  screened.  This,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wells,  was 
accomplished  by  labor  furnished  by  the  people  and  with  materials 
furnished  by  project  grants. 

4.  Accomplishments  in  Medical  Care.  The  project  supervisors  have 
facilitated  their  health  program  by  urging  local  health  authorities  and 
the  people  to  cooperate. 

5.  Accomplishments  in  Developing  Leadership  and  Cooperation. 
From  greater  cooperation  between  members  of  one  "larger  family" 
to  inter-village  cooperation,  great  strides  have  been  made.  It  is  nat- 
ural for  closely  related  Spanish-American  families  to  cooperate  in 
various  ways,  but  for  village  and  inter-village  cooperation  there  was 
far  less  precedent.  To  be  sure,  the  so-called  ditch  associations  and 
grant  boards  served  as  a  framework.  But  the  introduction  of  a  com- 
munity center,  with  all  the  associated  activities,  is  a  significant  ac- 
complishment in  breaking  down  "feuds"  and  teaching  new  habits  in 
living  together.  As  a  natural  result  of  forming  these  new  associations, 
village  leaders  were  groomed  to  run  them.  The  supervisors  consci- 
entiously "took  a  back  seat"  as  much  as  possible.  At  the  present  time 
the  villagers  are  increasingly  learning  how  to  run  things  themselves. 

Community-wide  Action.  Important  as  the  small  family  and  friend- 
ship cooperatives  are  in  general  rehabilitation  projects,  they  are  not 
large  enough  to  operate  community  livestock  ranges  under  super- 
vised management.  The  supervisors,  therefore,  were  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  welding  the  four  villages  into  one  cooperative  unit. 
Such  a  unit  would  also  facilitate  the  other  programs  which  required 
equipment  such  as  the  orchard  spray,  threshing  machine,  and  mill, 
which  would  be  used  by  the  whole  community.  For  this  reason,  and 


®^  In  1940,  grants  were  distributed  as  follows:  36.04  percent  for  food;  15.59 
percent  for  clothing;  19.84  percent  for  farm  operation;  7.33  percent  for  coopera- 
tive farm  activities;  9.26  percent  for  household  materials;  9.29  percent  for  medi- 
cal treatment;  and  2.68  percent  for  personal  items. 
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because  no  other  suitable  building  was  available,  the  supervisors  be- 
gan to  work  for  a  community  house  early  in  the  program.  The  house 
was  finally  finished  by  the  villagers  with  approximately  $600  worth 
of  material  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  house 
became  the  pride  of  the  people  of  the  community,  a  sort  of  symbol 
of  its  unity,  the  center  of  all  kinds  of  demonstrations,  fairs,  and  meet- 
ings. It  is  the  storehouse  for  the  community  carpenter  tools,  and  there 
the  women  can  and  store  the  food  for  the  school  children's  hot 
lunches.  The  supervisors  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  most  important 
single  agency  in  the  total  program.  The  distribution  of  work  time  on 
the  part  of  farm  and  home  supervisors  in  the  El  Pueblo  project  is 
shown  in  Figure  185. 

So  far  as  the  community-wide  program  is  concerned,  the  control- 
ling agency  is  the  community  council,  consisting  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  and  a  secretary-treasurer  elected  by  popular  vote  of  the 
people.  This  council  appoints  the  following  committees:  (1)  com- 
munity house  committee,  (2)  committee  for  the  beautification  of  the 
community,  (3)  committee  on  recreation,  and  (4)  committee  for  the 
improvement  of  the  farms  and  livestock.  These  officers  and  commit- 
tees arrange  for  the  two  most  important  project  meetings :  the  Octo- 
ber fair  and  fiesta,  and  the  February  meeting  for  the  election  of  ofii- 
cers  and  for  the  working  out  of  farm  and  home  plans.  The  community 
council  functions  under  a  constitution  adopted  by  the  community. 

Village  Community  Approach  versus  Individual  Family  Ap- 
proach. With  this  conclusion  we  come  perhaps  to  the  most  important 
lessons  learned  through  the  project.  The  El  Pueblo  experiment  has 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  social  organization  in  extension  and 
rehabilitation  work.  Previously,  the  supervisors  in  New  Mexico  had 
worked  through  individual  families  which  had  occasionally  been  or- 
ganized into  cooperatives.  With  El  Pueblo,  an  important  innovation 
was  introduced.  The  supervisors  worked  increasingly  with  larger 
groups.  The  village  structure  was  used  to  lengthen  the  hand  of  the 
individual  supervisor.  The  ditch  associations,  the  small  family-friend- 
ship cooperatives,  the  church,  and  all  the  organizations  of  the  com- 
munity were  used  to  implement  the  rehabilitation  and  extension  pro- 
gram. To  use  an  analogy,  the  supervisors  used  the  "handles"  in  the 
villages  which  would  make  their  efforts  more  effective.  When  handles 
were  not  available,  they  created  them.  In  this  sense  the  Community 
Council  and  the  Livestock  Association  were  handles  which  the  super- 
visors helped  create  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  program. 
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THE  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

In  general,  an  index  of  the  penetration  of  the  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft  into  rural  society  may  be  measured  by  a  comparison  of  interest 
rates  for  routine  business  among  businessmen  in  towns  and  the  gen- 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  WORKTIME  OF  FARM  AND  HOME 
SUPERVISORS.  EL  PUEBLO  EXPERIMENTAL  AREA.  1939-42 


1939 

U    S    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 


Fig.  185.  Distribution  of  worktime  of  farm  and  home  supervisors,  El  Pueblo 
Experimental  Area.  Note  how  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  group  activities 
increased.  (Source:  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  p.  377.) 

eral  interest  rates  offered  to  farmers  and  peasants.  The  lower  the 
rural  rates  from  the  relative  point  of  view,  the  more  the  farmers  are 
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able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  bureaucratic  credit  structures,  which 
furnish  an  important  basis  for  large-scale  trade  and  industry  of  the 
cities.  The  more  the  farmers  and  peasants  enter  into  these  contractual 
Gesellschaft-like  credit  arrangements,  the  fewer  the  elements  of  the 
familistic  Gemeinschaft  we  may  assume  the  life  of  the  rural  com- 
munities to  have.  In  peasant  societies  in  India,'°  Korea,'^  China,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  rural  interest  rates  may  be  above  300 
percent. 

Rural  rates  in  the  Uriited  States  have  never  been  this  high,  but 
before  the  installation  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  in  1915,  farmers 
frequently  paid  from  8  to  12  percent  per  year.  After  the  farmers'  or- 
ganizations and  interests  battled  through  Congress  the  legislation 
that  established  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  the  average  interest  charge 
was  reduced  to  5.6  percent.  The  farms  of  the  borrowers  became  the 
security  through  which  capital  was  raised  by  sale  of  bonds.  ^- 

The  twelve  regional  land  banks  loaned  farmers  money  through 
local  associations  of  ten  or  more  members.  These  associations  were 
supposed  to  furnish  the  group  with  a  basis  for  a  credit  system  similar 
to  the  Reiffeisen,  Schulze-Delitzsch,  and  other  systems  functioning 
in  the  various  European  rural  credit  schemes.  Under  these  European 
systems,  the  local  members  of  each  community,  who  were  most  often 
fellow-villagers,  furnished  the  judgment  necessary  for  determining 
the  honesty  and  appraising  the  security  of  the  prospective  borrower. 
This  group  lost  if  the  borrower  did  not  pay  the  principle  and  interest 
of  the  loan.  Social  pressure  and  rural  intimacy  formed  the  basis  of 
the  system.  However,  when  the  loan  association  idea  was  trans- 
planted to  the  more  mobile,  isolated  farming  areas  of  the  United 
States,  the  associations'  business  and  responsibilities  were  often  taken 
over  directly  by  the  banks,  and  the  group  aspects  of  the  rural  co- 
operative credit  system  of  Europe  never  became  important  in  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason,  rural  credit  arrangements  in  the 
United  States  lack  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  nature  they  have  in 
some  other  countries. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  established  in  1933,  brought  all 


^•^  Jaswant  Singh,  A  Critique  of  Policies  for  Reconstructing  India's  Rural  Econ- 
omy, Unpublished  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Michigan  State  College,  1948. 

■^1  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  Rural  Korea,  New  York  and  London:  International 
Missionary  Council,  1928. 

'^^  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 
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agencies  dealing  with  agricultural  credit  into  one  unit.  Under  this 
system  the  Federal  Land  Banks  loan  money  through  farm  loan  asso- 
ciations. When  a  farmer  obtains  a  land  bank  loan,  he  subscribes  for 
stock  in  his  association  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
The  association  then  subscribes  for  an  equal  amount  in  the  stock  of 
the  land  bank.  By  utilizing  facilities  offered  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
for  first  mortgages  and  by  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  for  second 
mortgages,  farmers  may  obtain  loans  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
normal  appraised  value  of  their  farms.  Emergency  crop  and  feed 
loans  to  farmers  who  cannot  obtain  credit  from  other  sources  are 
made  by  the  Administration.  Production  credit  associations  under 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  also  make  short-term  and  interme- 
diate-term loans  to  farmers. 

The  country  has  been  divided  into  12  farm  credit  districts  under 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  In  each  district  there  is  a  Federal 
Land  Bank,  which  makes  long-term  mortgage  loans,  a  Production 
Credit  Corporation  to  supervise  credit  associations  making  short-term 
loans,  a  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  to  serve  as  a  dependable 
source  of  funds  for  financing  institutions  making  short-  and  inter- 
mediate-term loans,  and  a  Bank  for  Cooperatives  to  extend  credit  to 
farmers'  cooperative  associations.  The  appraising  and  administration 
of  these  various  agencies,  for  the  most  part,  fall  to  professionals  of 
the  bureaucratic  structure,  who  are  probably  less  cognizant  of  and 
obligated  to  the  locality  and  friendship  groups  of  farmers  in  rural 
areas  than  are  those  of  most  agencies.  Nevertheless,  persons  who 
must  work  with  farmers  should  know  about  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration facilities.  Figure  186  describes  the  interrelation  of  loaning 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

THE  FOREST  SERVICE 

Although  largely  manned  by  foresters  with  little  or  no  training 
in  the  social  sciences,  the  Forest  Service  personnel  must  deal  with 
groups  and  social  processes  in  almost  all  its  work.  As  indicated  in 
Figure  187,  the  forests  of  the  nation  are  to  be  found  in  very  different 
cultural  areas.  Foresters  who  have  been  reared  and  trained  in  New 
England  may  be  assigned  to  areas  where  they  must  meet  such  cul- 
turally different  peoples  as  the  Spanish-speaking  populations  in  the 
Southwest,  people  of  French  ancestry  in  Louisiana,  and  Anglo-Saxons 
in  the  Appalachian  Highlands.  Personnel  are  often  transferred  from 
one  region  to  another  to  provide  executives  who  will  know  the  over- 
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all  problems.  In  the  forestry  schools,  however,  little  or  no  effort  is 
given  to  a  consideration  of  the  people  living  in  forested  areas  cover- 
ing 200  million  acres  of  national  forest  in  37  states  and  two  territories. 


Fig.  187.  Distribution  of  forests  in  the  United  States.  Each  dot  represents  10,000 
acres.  (Reproduced  from  New  Forest  Frontiers,  Forest  Service  Misc.  Pub.  No.  414, 
p.  8.) 

Actually,  the  national-forest  resources  furnish  support  directly  to 
more  than  one  million  persons. ^^ 

Many  of  the  forester's  duties  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  people 
of  the  forests.  Those  engaged  in  fire  prevention  and  fire  fighting, 
moreover,  are  greatly  concerned  with  sociological  and  anthropologi- 
cal elements.  Fires  burn  some  41  million  acres  of  timber  annually, 
and  most  of  the  fires  are  man-set,  many  purposely.'^  Because  of  this 
great  loss,  the  Forest  Service  hired  a  social  scientist  to  study  the  hu- 
man aspects  of  forest  fires. 

A  new  design  for  forest-fire  prevention  in  the  South,  where  90  per- 
cent of  all  forest  fires  are  caused  by  man,  has  been  developed  from 

'■^  Henry  A.  Wallace,  "Forestry,"  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1937,  Washington: 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1937,  p.  86.  There  are  some  495,- 
000,000  acres  of  commercial  forest  land  in  the  United  States.  More  than  50  per- 
cent, or  334,000,000  acres  of  both  commercial  and  non-commercial  forest  lands 
are  grazed. 

■^*  "Forestry  and  Economic  Recovery,"  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  1936,  Wash- 
ington: United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1936,  p.  56. 
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a  study  of  200  families  located  in  a  typical  southern  forest.  The  origi- 
nal study,  Getting  at  the  Roots  of  Man-Caused  Fires,''^  although 
made  by  a  psychologist,  deals  primarily  with  group  phenomena  and 
is  a  sociological  and  cultural  anthropological  investigation.  The  basic 
method  used  in  the  study  was  the  controlled  interview,  which  "may 
be  compared  roughly  to  playing  a  game  fish  with  a  reel  of  not-too- 
strong  fishing  line."^^ 

According  to  the  author,  the  denizens  of  the  southern  forests  come 
from  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  They  exhibit  the  southern  disbelief  in  the 
merits  of  hard  work.  They  are  proud  and  sensitive  even  though  they 
stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  southern  class  or  caste  system.  Like  their 
ancestors,  they  "takes  no  sass  off'n  nobody."  They  "insults  easy"  and 
they  "shoots  quick."  According  to  the  author,  many  of  these  frus- 
trated people  allow  themselves  to  become  careless  and  dirty.  Most 
men  go  unshaven,  women  look  bedraggled,  and  many  of  their  houses 
are  disordered  and  unsanitary.  Farm  implements  and  tools  are  al- 
lowed to  rust  by  farmers  who  "see  no  way  out."  Such  persons,  though 
literate,  neglect  to  read. 

The  study  reveals  that  burning  woods  is  traditional  with  the  south- 
ern forest  people,  who  battle  the  forests  to  keep  their  small  plots  of 
land  free.  Since  hunting  and  fishing,  traditional  sources  of  diversion 
and  food  supply,  are  now  futile  pursuits,  forest  fires  furnish  an  im- 
portant source  of  recreation.  The  people  think  burning  the  woods 
kills  off  the  boll  weevil,  helps  produce  better  cotton  crops,  kills  off 
snakes,  destroys  ticks,  kills  bean  beetles,  keeps  their  fields  from  being 
choked  up  with  brush,  makes  grass  grow  better  and  quicker,  keeps 
them  healthy  by  killing  "fever  germs,"  and  is  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
woods  clean.  Woods  burning  is  "right."  We  have  always  done  it,  they 
say.  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  burned  the  woods.  It  was  "right" 
for  them  and  it  is  the  "right"  thing  for  us  to  do. 

The  author  analyzes  the  following  basic  urges  and  drives:  (1)  need 
for  income  (economic);  (2)  need  for  social  belongingness  (including 
recreation);  (3)  need  for  prestige;  (4)  need  or  craving  for  religion; 


''^  John  P.  Shea,  Getting  at  the  Roots  of  Man-Caused  Fires,  Washington: 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  March  1940;  and  New 
Design  for  Forest  Fire  Prevention  in  the  South,  paper  read  before  the  65th  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  February 
1940.  See  also  a  discussion  of  this  publication  by  C.  P.  Loomis,  "Current  Bulle- 
tins," Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  September  1940,  pp.  360-361. 

^^  Shea,  New  Design  for  Forest  Fire  Prevention  in  the  South,  p.  4. 
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(5)  craving  for  excitement  (this  cuts  through  all  the  other  urges);  and 

(6)  need  for  security.  Since  the  first  four  needs  are  not  met,  conflict 
develops,  resulting  in  frustration,  which  in  turn  leads  to  the  setting 
of  forest  fires  and  "human  cussedness."^^ 

The  author  writes:  "We  can  not  win  their  cooperation  by  locking 
horns  with  them  in  their  beliefs.  And  mere  propaganda  and  prohibi- 
tions against  such  deep-seated  beliefs  are  about  as  effective  as  a 
popgun  against  an  elephant."' ^  It  is  recommended  that  the  fire-setting 
habit  be  "blocked  off"  and  that  punishment  for  fire  setting  be  made 
quick  and  sure.  A  community  program  with  movies,  fishing,  and  hunt- 
ing, sponsored  by  a  community  center  with  a  forest  officer  who  can 
"whittle"  and  "spit"  with  the  people  (particularly  the  "Pappies,"  who 
control  all  in  this  culture)  is  designed  to  develop  new  habits  to  sup- 
plant the  old  fire-setting  activities. 

Findings  concerning  man-caused  forest  fires  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  country  resemble  those  reported  by  Shea.^**  The  Forest  Service 
is  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  necessity  for  relating  the 
bureaucratic  structure  and  its  technical  specialists  to  the  local  group- 
ings and  culture.  It  is  one  of  the  more  regionalized  bureaus,  perhaps 
ranking  next  to  the  Extension  Service  in  the  weakness  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  in  power  and  control.  Whereas  the  state  offices  are  most 
important  in  the  Extension  Service,  however,  the  regional  offices  are 
most  important  to  the  Forest  Service. 

Also  of  interest  to  sociologists  are  the  1,500  community  forests  in 
the  United  States.  They  contain  more  than  3  million  acres  of  land  and 
more  than  146  million  trees.  They  are  reminiscent  of  the  thousands 
of  community  forests  of  Europe  which  are  vestiges  of  the  cooperative 
village  systems. ^° 

THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  established  as   a 


77  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

"s  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

79  See  John  P.  Shea,  Man-Caused  Forest  Fires,  The  Psychologist  flakes  a 
Diagnosis,  Washington:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, January  1939;  John  P.  Shea,  "A  Psychologist  Looks  at  the  Forest  Service," 
Journal  of  Forestry,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  2,  February  1939;  R.  F.  Yeater,  "Incen- 
diarism—Its Causes  and  Prevention,"  Master's  Thesis,  Oregon  State  College, 
1940;  and  W.  F.  Cobb,  "A  Study  of  Attitudes  Tovi'ard  Forest  Conservation  in 
Duval  County,  Florida,"  Master's  Thesis,  University  of  Florida,  1941. 

^°  Nelson  C.  Brown,  Community  Forests,  Washington:  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  1939,  pp.  3-4, 
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bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1935.  At 
that  time,  only  10  percent  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  had 
central-station  electrical  service,  as  compared  with  almost  95  percent 
in  France,  90  percent  in  Japan,  85  percent  in  Denmark,  and  100  per- 
cent in  Holland. ^^  Since  1935,  rural  electrification  in  the  United  States 
has  been  rapid  both  because  the  R.E.A.  has  supplied  power  to  many 
families  and  because  it  has  made  private  companies  move  out  into 
rural  areas. ^^ 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  provides  loans  that  are 
self -liquidating  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  25  years;  they  are  made 
largely  to  cooperative  associations  consisting  of  farmers.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  associations  consist  of  compact  rural  areas  with  at 
least  100  miles  of  line  and  approximately  300  members,  or  a  density 
of  about  three  to  the  mile.  Steps  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a 
cooperative  are  usually  taken  at  a  community  meeting  called  by  the 
county  agent  or  other  farm  leader  in  the  community.  Cooperatives 
are  incorporated  under  state  laws  and  usually  follow  the  instructions 
of  the  R.E.A.,  which  evaluates  the  economic  and  engineering  feasibil- 
ity of  the  plan  before  making  loans.  Each  consumer  who  receives 
service  is  a  member  and  pays  a  membership  fee  of  about  $5.  Each 
member  is  entitled  to  receive  all  the  benefits  provided  by  the  co- 
operative and  to  have  a  vote  in  its  management.  Loans  generally 
cover  the  total  cost  of  constructing  the  distribution  lines,  which 
constitute  the  entire  security  for  the  loans.  Thus  the  members  of  the 
cooperatives  are  personally  liable  for  repayment.  Rates  charged  per- 
mit payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  government  loan  and 
other  costs.  Where  possible,  existing  generating  sources  are  used.^^ 

Previous  to  1935,  rural  electrification  was  largely  restricted  to  those 
located  along  the  main  highways  extending  out  from  urban  centers, 
or  where  population  density  was  relatively  high.  Thus,  in  Michigan, 


81  R.  T.  Beall,  "Rural  Electrification,"  Farmers  in  a  Changing  World,  p.  790. 

82  Ibid.,  p.  803.  In  its  report  of  October  3,  1936,  the  Wisconsin  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Association  stated  that,  "startled  out  of  a  long  sleep  by  farmers'  R.E.A. 
cooperative  activity,  private  electric  companies  in  the  State  jumped  to  their  feet 
vdth  sudden,  new  plans  to  extend  rural  lines  to  farmers  vv'hose  requests  had  gone 
begging  some  twenty-five  years."  The  Kansas  State  Corporation  Commission  re- 
ported that  "in  addition  to  their  electric  supply  lines  constructed,  the  activity 
of  the  cooperatives  has  served  to  intensify  the  eflFort  on  the  part  of  the  private 
power  companies  to  develop  the  territory  immediately  adjacent  to  urban  and 
rural  territories  now  served  by  the  companies." 

83  Ibid.,  pp.  799-800. 
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where  a  low  fertility  ratio  is  most  typical  of  urban  populations,  the 
birth  rate  of  the  farm  population  is  very  highly  related  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  farm  families  having  electricity.®*  In  irrigated  sections, 
particularly  in  village  settlements,  rural  electrification  is  extensive. 
However,  in  most  rural  areas  in  which  general  farming  prevailed, 
line  extensions  were  usually  short,  reaching  only  the  more  prosperous 
and  densely  settled  communities. 

Although  only  700,000  farms  were  electrified  when  the  work  of 
R.E.A.  began  in  1935,  there  are  now  some  1,500,000  farm  sub- 
scribers.®^ The  construction  costs  per  mile  of  line  have  been  forced 
down,  from  $1500  to  $1000.  Of  importance  from  the  rural  sociologi- 
cal and  anthropological  point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  the  social  forces 
in  the  communities  which  make  for  honesty  were  relied  upon:  the 
farmers  read  their  own  meters.  Previously,  meter-reading  cost  the 
average  subscriber  15  cents  a  month.  With  the  installation  of  a  new 
clock-type  meter,  skilled  readers  are  no  longer  necessary  and  meter- 
reading  costs  have  been  reduced  to  3  cents  a  month.  General  costs 
have  been  reduced  by  various  other  inventions  adaptable  to  rural 
consumption.  Approximately  1,000  organizations  are  now  borrowing 
from  R.E.A.®*^ 

These  cooperatives  constitute  real  problems  of  organization,  not 
unlike  the  irrigation  ditch  associations.  Many  times  the  lines  cross 
numerous  locality  and  congeniality  groups  and  the  new  organization 
or  cooperative  may  be  composed  of  people  with  little  experience  in 
working  together.  Various  devices  other  than  business  meetings, 
such  as  socials,  picnics,  and  entertainments,  are  sometimes  organized 
to  develop  the  type  of  group  action  and  integration  that  make  for 
effective  teamwork.  The  rural  sociology  extension  specialist  has  a 
very  real  and  difficult  problem  when  groups  are  determined  by  topog- 
raphy or  by  the  direction  a  line  happened  to  go  for  most  efficient 
coverage  rather  than  by  the  need  for  perpetuating  the  existing  locality 
and  friendship  groups. 


^*  In  Michigan,  the  correlation  coefRcients  expressing  the  relationship  between 
total  fertility  and  percentage  of  homes  with  electric  lights,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  rural-farm  fertility  and  percentage  of  homes  with  electric  lights,  on  the 
other,  are  minus  .83  and  minus  .66  respectively.  J.  Allan  Beegle,  Differential  Birth 
Rates  in  Michigan,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Special  Bulletin  346,  February 
1948,  p.  24. 

S5  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  183. 

86  See  Beall,  op.  cit.,  p.  798. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 

Since  its  beginnings,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, the  successor  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  government  bureaus,  with 
headquarters  in  almost  every  county.  Although  legislation  calculated 
to  raise  farm  incomes  by  direct  means  began  before  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration,  notably  with  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  in  1929,  the  most  important  legislation  came  later.  After  the  in- 
auguration of  Roosevelt,^^  Henry  Wallace,  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, called  the  main  farm  organizations  together.  The  principles 
that  were  later  incorporated  into  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933  were  developed  at  that  time.  The  general  policy  established 
payments  to  farmers  which  were  designed  to  adjust  agricultural  pro- 
duction prices  to  a  parity  with  non-agricultural  prices,  using  the 
period  1909-1914  as  a  base.  Through  the  Act,  price  could  be  con- 
trolled by  restricting  supply. 

The  Act  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1936.*^^  Subsequent  legislation,  however,  attempted  to  attain  the 
same  objectives  through  emphasizing  soil  conservation  as  the  basic 
measure.  Farmers  were  paid  for  soil-conserving  or  soil-building 
practices.  Funds  came  directly  from  the  United  States  Treasury  in- 
stead of  from  a  processing  tax,  as  they  had  before  1936.  To  soil-con- 
servation programs  were  added  marketing  and  purchasing  plans  for 
surpluses. ^^  During  World  War  II,  no  agency  in  rural  American 
counties  was  more  powerful  than  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration.  For  the  rural  sociologist  and  anthropologist,  the 
means  employed  in  tying  this  powerful  bureau  into  the  fabric  of 
rural  life  are  extremely  important. 

Field  Organization.  Local  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  com- 
munity, county,  and  state  committees  of  farmers.  Regional  repre- 
sentatives and  Extension  Service  officials  assist  these  committees,  al- 
though in  some  areas  little  organic  relation  exists  between  the  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  On 


8''  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  458. 

^^  Philip  M.  Glick,  "The  Soil  and  the  Law,"  Soils  and  Men,  Yearbook  of  Agri- 
culture, 1938,  Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1938,  pp. 
305  f .  ' 

89  A.  P.  Chew,  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Its  Structure  and 
Functions,  Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Miscellane- 
ous Publication  No.  88,  1940. 
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the  community  level,  all  cooperating  farmers— i.e.,  all  farmers  who  re- 
ceive  payments  and  use  fertilizer  or  other  facilities  provided  by  the 
Administration— are  members  of  the  association.  These  committees 
recommend  acreage  allotments  and  soil-building  goals  for  farms, 
check  performance  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  granting  of  payments 
and  loans,  and  help  county  committees  and  agents  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  programs.  There  are  between  3,000  and  4,000  county 
agricultural-conservation  associations  in  the  United  States.  Within 
these  associations,  there  are  some  25,000  community  committees,  the 
members  of  which  are  paid  at  a  per  diem  rate  for  time  actually  spent 
in  discharge  of  duties. 

County  committees  of  three  farmer  members  are  elected  by  county 
delegates  chosen  by  the  cooperating  fanners  at  the  same  time  the 
community  committees  are  elected.  The  county  agent  is  an  ex-olBcio 
member,  but  does  not  have  the  power  to  vote.  County  committees 
review  forms  and  other  documents  filed  in  the  county  as  related  to 
the  programs,  allocate  acreage  among  individual  farmers,  fix  soil- 
building  goals,  supervise  preparation  of  applications  for  payments 
and  loans,  and  perform  general  county  administrative  work.  There 
are  some  3,000  county  committees  in  the  United  States,  the  members 
of  which  are  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

Actually,  the  "communities"  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration and  its  predecessor,  the  A. A. A.,  are  usually  not  com- 
munities at  all.  This  will  be  emphasized  by  Figure  188,  showing  the 
neighborhoods  and  trade  center  communities  of  Green  County, 
Georgia.  Failure  on  the  part  of  government  bureaucracies  to  be  aware 
of  locality  groupings  is  a  common  occurrence. ^° 

State  committees  are  made  up  of  farmers  (usually  four  in  number), 
the  state  director  of  the  Administration,  officials  of  state  agencies, 
and  the  State  Director  of  Extension,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrator.  These 
committees  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  Washington  office.  They 
review  county  recommendations  for  acreage  allotments  and  soil- 
building  goals,  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of  county  committees,  and 
advise  the  regional  director  on  general  policy  within  the  state.  Be- 
tween the  Washington  office  and  the  states  are  six  regional  offices. 
The  regional  directors  of  these  offices  are  in  close  contact  with  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator  as  well  as  with  the  state  committeemen 


^°  Loomis,  Studies  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  p.  159. 
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and  field  representatives  in  the  areas  they  service;  their  oflBces  serve  as 
clearing  houses  in  the  two-way  flow  of  administrative  direction  and 
information  between  Washington  and  the  field.^^  Regional  oflBces 


••••  AAA 'big"  communities 

AAA'LITTIJE'OOMMUNITIES 

M  M  HATURAL'  COMMON  (TVES 
"  NIVTURAl."  NeiSHBOeHOODS 


Fig.  188.  Communities  and  neigh- 
borhoods in  relation  to  the  A.A.A. 
"communities"  in  Greene  County, 
Georgia.  (Source:  Loomis,  Studies 
of  Rural  Social  Organization,  p. 
159.) 

emphasize  the  major  crop  or  type  of  farming  characteristic  of  the 
region. 

Bureaucracy  and  People.  For  those  who  wish  to  study  the  relation 
between  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  the  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  and  its  prede- 
cessors oflFer  the  best  possible  subject  matter.  "This  was,  in  one 
sense,  a  large-scale  experiment  in  community  organization  and  in 
the  decentralized  administration  of  a  national  program.  .  .  ."^^  In 
Kentucky  it  was  found  that  being  on  one  of  the  committees,  according 
to  over  half  of  123  respondents  in  38  neighborhoods,  changed  a 
person's  status  in  the  community.  Some  thought  it  improved  the 


91  Chew,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

82  Beers,  Williams,  Page,  and  Ensminger,  op.  cit.,  p.  214. 
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status  of  the  committeeman,  others  thought  it  lowered  his  status.  The 
stresses  and  strains  of  the  bureaucracy  at  its  point  of  entrance  into  the 
Gemeinschaft  through  the  committeemen  are  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotations,  answers  to  the  query  as  to  whether  serving  on 
A. A. A.  committees  influences  one's  status  in  the  community:  "Yes,  it 
has.  In  any  dealing  with  the  public  a  man  is  going  to  get  praised  by 
some  and  condemned  by  some.  I'm  on  the  committee  and  we  get  a 
lot  of  kicks  from  farmers  who  hold  us  personally  responsible  for 
acreage  cuts."  "We  have  a  good  group  of  men  on  the  committee.  It 
has  raised  them  in  my  own  estimation."  "I  think  they  are  doing  the 
best  they  can.  They  ought  to  get  cooperation.  I  ought  to  know— I'm 
one  of  them!"  "Yes,  some  people  get  mad:  they  can't  seem  to  under- 
stand that  we  work  with  rules  from  Washington."^^  The  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  contractual  Gesellschaft-like  social  system  to  carry  on  its 
work  in  the  local  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  communities  will  al- 
ways result  in  various  types  of  frustration.  Considering  the  impor- 
tance of  the  problem,  the  lack  of  pertinent  research  on  the  subject  is 
astonishing. 

SUMMARY 

The  largest  and  best  financed  oflF-campus  and  out-of-school  edu- 
cational agency  in  the  world  is  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of 
the  United  States.  This  Service,  which  is  uniquely  orientated  to  local 
needs,  derives  its  support  from  federal  (47.0  percent),  state  (29.3 
percent),  county  (21.0  percent)  funds  and  from  farmers'  organizations 
and  other  similar  sources  (2.7percent).  The  Service  has  approximately 
11,000  professional  staff  members.  Over  three-fourths  of  all  Extension 
funds  are  spent  in  the  counties  where  the  work  is  being  carried  on; 
47  percent  of  the  total  amount  goes  for  county  agent  work,  24  percent 
for  home  demonstration  activities,  and  6.1  percent  for  4-H  Club  work. 

Relatively  more  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  are  reached  by  the  Serv- 
ice than  the  lower-income  groups.  Since  improved  practices  more 
readily  diffuse  downward  than  upward  in  the  social  class  system,  the 
chief  problem  confronted  by  Extension  agents  who  work  with  the 
lower-  and  upper-middle-class  groups  is  that  of  social  cleavages  which 
serve  to  block  this  diffusion.  In  some  regions,  for  instance,  it  has  been 
found  that  ethnic  minority  groups  do  not  use  the  Service  as  much  as 
the  old  American  stock.  Class  barriers  also  frequently  require  that 

»3  Ibid.,  p.  215. 
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agents  work  with  the  leaders  within  each  stratum.  Farmers  in  the 
upper-middle  age  groups  (approximately  45-59  years)  receive  more 
attention  than  do  older  and  younger  farmers.  Surveys  in  Vermont  and 
Michigan  indicate  that  approximately  half  of  the  farmers  in  all  age 
groups  and  classes  know  their  county  agent. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  rooted  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the 
local  social  structure  for  financial  support  and  control.  However,  this 
Service  has  shown  remarkable  ingenuity  in  devising  means  for  attain- 
ing the  advantages  of  local  group  action.  In  several  areas  the  spread 
of  the  Service's  action  program  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  rely- 
ing upon  local  groups  and  leaders  in  getting  improved  practices  on 
the  land. 

The  Farmers'  Home  Administration  has  experimented  in  a  unified 
family  farm  and  home  approach  and  in  group  action  in  community- 
wide  rehabilitation.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  made  relatively  little  use  of  group  processes  in  integrating 
its  program  into  the  local  social  structure.  Whereas  the  Reiffeisen  and 
Schulze-Delitzsch  cooperative  credit  systems  in  Europe  relied  heavily 
upon  local  groups,  the  more  mobile  and  heterogeneous  farm  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  makes  such  systems  less  possible. 

The  Forest  Service  is  learning  the  necessity  of  working  with  groups. 
The  fires  that  destroy  41  million  acres  of  timber  annually  are  almost 
all  man-set,  many  purposely.  Cultural  and  group  forces  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  solving  this  problem.  The  cooperative  associa- 
tions of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  furnish  its  basis  of 
financing  and  operation.  Farmers'  rural  electrification  associations 
seldom  form  "natural  groupings."  Nevertheless,  the  social  norms 
which  have  existed  or  which  have  been  cultivated  make  it  possible  to 
save  thousands  of  dollars  by  relying  upon  the  users  to  read  their  own 
meters.  The  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  government  bureaus,  has  had  the  typical  prob- 
lems of  any  bureau  in  orienting  and  integrating  its  program  into  the 
fabric  of  local  society.  "Community  committees"  are  generally  not 
community  committees  in  the  sociological  sense,  and  a  member's 
status  is  influenced  by  his  position  as  a  paid  representative  of  the 
farmers  functioning  in  the  bureaucracy. 


CHAPTER   21 

RURAL  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 

THE  PRACTITIONER  AND  THE 
MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

In  rural  areas  throughout  the  United  States,  the  practitioners,  most 
of  whom  are  medical  doctors,  constitute  the  chief  medical  agency.^ 
The  medical  facilities  in  almost  all  communities  are  so  completely 
controlled  by  the  practitioners  that  no  realistic  discussion  of  the  cure 
and  prevention  of  sickness  can  be  made  without  a  consideration  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  medical  profession  and  its  associations. 

Like  other  professions,  the  medical  profession  is  selective  and  ob- 
tains a  special  mentality  for  its  members.  Since  the  members  are 
organized,  they  constitute  a  social  system.  The  most  powerful  of  the 
medical  groups,  of  course,  is  the  American  Medical  Association.  Its 
ethical  code  states  that  "A  profession  has  for  its  prime  object  the  serv- 
ice it  can  render  to  humanity;  reward  or  financial  gain  should  be  a 
subordinate  consideration."  This  code  states  that  the  principles  de- 
veloped for  the  guidance  of  the  members  "are  primarily  for  the  good 
of  the  public."^ 

Ordinarily  we  think  of  professions  as  including  those  highly  trained 
experts  who,  at  the  cost  of  great  effort,  have  mastered  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  skills.  We  think  of  them  as  being  paid  for  their  serv- 
ices through  fees  or  salaries,  and  not  through  profits  such  as  those 


1  In  a  survey  conducted  in  five  Missouri  counties,  it  was  found  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  famiUes  in  the  population  surveyed  used  doctors  of  medicine  and 
osteopathic  physicians.  See  Harold  F.  Kaufman,  Use  of  Medical  Services  in  Rural 
Missouri,  Columbia:  University  of  Missouri  AES  Research  Bulletin  400,  April 
1946,  p.  12.  A  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  survey  revealed  that 
the  expenditure  for  physicians'  services  took  37  and  44  percent  of  tlie  medical 
dollar,  respectively,  in  1941  and  1945.  See  "Medical  Expenditiures  of  Farm  Fam- 
ilies in  1941  and  1945,"  Washington:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics,  October  1947. 

2  R.  M.  Maclver,  Society:  A  Textbook  of  Sociology,  New  York:  Farrar  &  Rine- 
hart,  Inc.,  1937,  p.  308. 
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which  accrue  to  businessmen  for  the  risks  they  take.^  As  Maclver 
observes,  the  professions  are  not  directly  involved  in  the  cleavages 
that  prevail  between  capital  and  labor  or  between  employer  and 
employee.  These  conflicts  have  their  roots  in  competition  for  an  ad- 
vantageous division  of  the  economic  gains,  and  they  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  policies  which  place  the  public  good  high  in  the  hier- 
archy of  values.  Nevertheless,  all  the  professional  associations  at- 
tempt to  look  after  the  economic  interests  of  the  members. 

Parsons'*  has  shown  that  the  motivation  of  businessmen  and  profes- 
sionals differs  only  to  the  extent  that  the  situation,  goals,  and  norms 
differ.  Through  such  policies  as  prohibiting  advertising,  requiring 
that  patients  who  can't  pay  be  treated,  and  refraining  from  price  com- 
petition, the  self  interest  of  the  doctor  or  other  professional  is  en- 
hanced. The  system  has  been  so  arranged  that  to  violate  these  norms 
may  mean  loss  of  status  in  the  group,  and  loss  of  hospital  facilities  or 
other  privileges.  Although  the  goals  in  business  may  be  more  specific 
and  a  businessman's  status  may  be  measured  largely  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic income,  restrictions  in  business,  credit  rating,  and  business 
ethics  do  exist.  In  business  just  as  in  the  professions,  the  drive  to  at- 
tain is  not  the  egoistic  motivation  which  characterizes  the  "acquisi- 
tiveness" of  capitalism,  but  rather  those  elements  of  the  social  sys- 
tems involved  which  accord  status  on  the  basis  of  achievement  and 
which  attach  symbols  and  recognition  to  money. 

In  the  medical  profession  as  well  as  in  business,  there  is  tremendous 
resistance  to  outside  control  or  threatened  structure  changes  from 
government.  Part  of  this  resistance  is  to  restrictions  on  what  may  be 
called  free  enterprise;  part  can  be  attributed  to  the  genuine  fear  that 
the  traditional  patterns  of  the  patient-doctor  relationships  will  be 
disturbed.  This  objection  may  involve  dislike  for  bureaucracy,  or 
what  we  term  the  contractual  Gesellschaft.  Maclver  quotes  M. 
Faguet  as  saying:  "An  official  is  a  man  whose  first  and  almost  only 
duty  is  to  have  no  will  of  his  own."^  This  statement  overestimates  the 
danger  of  governmental  control,  but  stresses  extremely  important 
difficulties  which  state  medicine  would  have  to  face.  In  all  civilized 


3  Kimball  Young,  Sociologtj,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1942, 
p.  909. 

*  Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Motivation  of  Economic  Activities,"  The  Canadian 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  May  1940,  pp.  187- 
202. 

5  Maclver,  op.  cit.,  p.  312. 
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countries,  the  state  regulates  the  practice  of  medicine  and  law  be- 
cause the  services  offered  by  these  fields  are  so  vital  to  the  general 
welfare  and  because  the  public  is  often  unable  to  judge  the  compe- 
tence of  the  practitioners.  The  state  boards  of  examiners  in  the  United 
States  establish  the  standards  of  competence  and  training,  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  candidate  should  be  permitted  to  practice. 
Thus  the  public  is  protected  from  charlatans,  and  the  profession  itself 
is  protected  from  the  ill  repute  which  unqualified  practitioners  would 
bring  to  it.  Various  forms  of  licensing  are  available  for  hospitals  and 
nurses.^ 


FAMILISTIC  GEMEINSCHAFT  AND  CONTRACTUAL 

GESELLSCHAFT  CONCEPTS  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

In  the  conflict  over  socialized  medicine,  the  opponents  frequently 
raise  the  specter  of  excessive  bureaucratization  as  one  of  the  grave 
dangers.  They  contend  that  the  doctor-patient  relationship  would 
not  maintain  the  situational  elements  suitable  to  healing.  Although 
the  concern  over  the  doctor-patient  relationship  is  justified,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  American  Medical  Association  is  the 
association  having  the  most  bureaucratic  features.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant organization  of  the  medical  profession  and  is  the  oldest  of 
the  national  professional  organizations." 

If  we  consider  the  elements  of  hierarchical  and  non-hierarchical 
interaction  as  well  as  the  general  value  orientation,  we  believe  that 
the  national,  state,  and  county  units  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion are  more  of  the  nature  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  than  are 
most  farmers'  organizations.  Contacts  are  secondary,  secular,  rational, 
and,  although  somewhat  traditional,  authority  is  impersonal.  Rights 
and  responsibilities  are  limited  to  the  "office,"  and  norms,  ends,  and 
symbols  tend  to  be  rational,  functionally  specific,  and  secular.  A  care- 
ful study  of  such  farmers'  organizations  as  the  Grange  and  Farm 
Bureau  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  prove  the  hypothesis  just 
stated.  For  those  who  have  dealt  with  both  groups,  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis. 


6  E.  T.  Hiller,  Social  Relations  and  Structures,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1947,  p.  550. 

^  C.  H.  Cooley,  R.  C.  Angell,  and  L.  J.  Carr,  Introductory  Sociology,  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1933,  p.  303. 
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Perhaps  no  professional  group  professes,  and,  in  some  respects, 
actually  behaves  more  in  the  public  interest  than  does  the  medical 
group,  although  this  procedure  probably  pays  off  in  advantages  to 
the  doctors.  In  so  far  as  members  are  required  to  deliver  a  high  level 
of  service  regardless  of  individual  rewards,^  the  value  orientation  is 
based  upon  what  Maclver  calls  the  "intrinsic  interest."^  When  this 
orientation  actually  controls  the  members,  a  type  of  "community  of 
fate"  exists  and  responsibilities  are  functionally  diffuse.  When  mem- 
bers of  a  profession,  despite  membership  in  a  bureaucratic,  func- 
tionally specific  trade  organization,  attempt  to  attain  perfection  in 
accordance  v^ith  the  standards  of  their  group,  irrespective  of  eco- 
nomic gains  to  themselves,  or  when  they  adhere  to  certain  moral 
codes  involving  the  duties  of  physicians  to  other  physicians  which  are 
not  in  line  with  self-interest,  we  may  say  that  the  organization  also 
has  motivation  characteristic  of  the  Gemeinschaft-like  organization. 

NURSING  AS  RELATED  TO  BASIC  CONCEPTS- 
SHORTAGE  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Nursing  is  one  of  the  most  recent  professions  among  the  healing 
arts,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  for  the  sociologist  and  an- 
thropologist. Although  the  remuneration  is  low  and  the  degree  of 
authority  small,  professional  honor  and  the  instinct  of  workmanship 
are  great.  Hiller  has  given  as  explanation  the  "religio -humanitarian 
origin"  and  the  eminently  feminine  function  (Gemeinschaft-like,  as 
Toennies  sometimes  used  the  term)  of  aiding  the  weak,  ailing,  and 
suffering.  The  origin  of  the  profession  is  to  be  found  in  the  humani- 
tarian movement  beginning  with  the  Crimean  War  and  the  American 
Civil  War.  Hiller  states  that  "Although  she  is  by  calling  sympathetic 
to  the  patient's  problems,  the  nurse  must  be  self-contained  almost  to 
the  point  of  being  secretive."^"  The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Hos- 
pital Care  describes  women  who  developed  modern  nursing  as  being 
"imbued  with  ideals  and  strong  desires  to  help  the  sick.  .   .   ."^^  At 


2  There  is,  of  course,  what  was  called  the  "instinct  of  workmanship"  by  Veblen. 
The  drive  of  the  scientist  or  inventor  toward  the  creation  of  something  new  is 
guided  by  interest  in  the  activity  in  and  of  itself.  See  F.  W.  Taussig,  Inventors 
and  Money-Makers,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1930,  Chapter  1. 

9  Maclver,  op.  cit.,  p.  309. 

10  HiUer,  op.  cit.,  p.  554. 

11  Commission  on  Hospital  Care,  Hospital  Care  in  the  United  States,  New 
York:  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1947,  p.  46. 
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its  best,  perhaps  because  of  the  less  technical,  specialized,  rational, 
and  functionally  specific  nature  of  the  training  and  duties  of  the 
nurse,  the  nurse-patient  relationship  remains  the  most  familistic 
Gemeinschaft-like  of  the  professionalized  relationships. 

As  might  be  expected,  because  the  nursing  profession  is  the  most 
urbanized  of  all  professions,  the  distribution  of  the  nurses  is  de- 
termined in  a  large  measure  by  the  location  of  hospitals.  In  1940  there 
were  371,066  trained  and  student  nurses  as  compared  with  294,189 
in  1930,  a  tremendous  increase.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  short- 
age, as  indicated  by  Table  62. 

TABLE  62 

Employed  Trained  Nurses  and  Student  Nurses  in  Urban,  Rural-Nonfarm, 

and  Rural-Farm  Areas,  United  States  and  Regions,  1940 


Area 

Employed  Nurses 

Population 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Per  Nurse 

United  States 
Urban 

Rural-nonfarm 
Rural-farm 

Northeast 
North  Central 
South 
West 

355,786 

304,072 

42,732 

8,982 

132,625 

103,135 

72,559 

47,467 

100.0 

85.5 

12.0 

2.5 

37.3 
29.0 
20.4 
13.3 

131,669,275 
74,423,702 
27,029,385 
30,216,188 

35,976,777 
40,143,332 
41,665,901 
13,883,265 

100.0 
56.5 
20.5 
23.0 

27.3 
30.5 
31.6 
10.6 

370 

245 

633 

3,364 

271 
389 
574 

292 

Source:    Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Population,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  1. 


THE  CONCEPTS  OF  FAMILISTIC  GEMEINSCHAFT  AND 

CONTRACTUAL  GESELLSHAFT  AS  APPLIED  TO 

THE  DOCTOR-PATIENT  RELATIONSHIP 

Through  the  use  of  modern  equipment,  specialization,  division  of 
labor,  efficient  screening  and  reference,  and  the  employment  of  com- 
petent technicians  of  various  types,  competent  specialists  might  ex- 
tend their  services  to  many  more  patients  than  they  now  serve.  As 
indicated  in  Chapter  1,  the  rationalization  and  bureaucratization  of 
any  function  give  it  the  characteristics  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft. 
With  more  bureaucratization,  the  doctor-patient  relationship  would 
become  more  one-way,  secondary,  secular,  rational,  efficient,  planned, 
and  impersonal.  Norms,  ends,  rights,  and  roles  would  become  more 
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limited,  functionally  specific,  and  rational  than  under  the  conditions 
of  the  typical  general  practitioner  in  his  rural  community  office. 

The  diflBculties  that  arise  with  the  "streamlining"  of  the  medical 
services  are  dramatized  by  Alice  Joseph.  Herself  a  doctor,  she  first 
describes  a  typical  attitude  of  many  doctors:  "...  Many  modern 
physicians,  when  confronted  with  sick  persons,  do  not  conceive  per- 
sons at  all,  but  only  cases— cases  of  measles,  cases  of  arthritis,  of 
diabetes,  of  heart  failure.  When  such  a  physician  thinks  of  Mr.  Smith, 
who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  a  man  of  middle  age,  with  three  children 
and  a  good  job  which  he  will  soon  lose  if  he  does  not  become  healthy 
in  time,  he  may  see  him  simply  as  a  beautiful  case  of  streptococcus 
sore  throat  which  may  or  may  not  respond  to  sulfanilamide 
therapy."^  ^ 

Dr.  Joseph  then  goes  on  to  contrast  how  Mr.  Smith  himself  feels 
about  his  sickness. 

Before  his  sickness  he  may  have  been  a  cheerful  man,  eager  to  work, 
aflfectionate  toward  his  family,  a  man  of  certain  principles,  with  a  cer- 
tain political  opinion  and  a  certain  social  position.  Now,  however,  though 
only  temporarily,  he  is  changed  into  a  rather  helpless  human  being, 
stripped  of  many  of  the  attributes  of  social  differentiation  and  of  some 
of  the  upper  layers  of  moral  intellectual  attitudes  acquired  during  his 
life.  .  .  . 

For  our  simplified  example  of  the  sick  Mr.  Smith,  however,  we  may 
assume  that  there  are  no  extraordinary  forces  which  delay  or  inhibit  his 
perception  of  pain,  or  which  increase  his  capacity  of  pain-endurance. 
He  is  fully  and  wholeheartedly  in  pain,  and  that  means  hypersensitivity 
towards  additional  stimuli,  and  anxiety  and  insecurity.  And  out  of  these 
arise  certain  behavioral  attitudes  which  we  find  also  in  other  psychologi- 
cal constellations  of  a  negative  direction,  but  which  are  particularly 
overt  in  periods  of  sickness.  There  is  the  so-called  harm-avoidant  atti- 
tude which  expresses  itself  in  an  apparently  exaggerated  concern  about 
trifling  matters,  and  which  so  often  exasperates  the  healthy  members  of 
the  family.  Along  with  this,  there  often  goes  a  more  or  less  aggressive 
attitude,  that  is,  a  readiness  to  blame  and  to  accuse  other  people  of  neg- 
lect and  indifi^erence  toward  the  patient.  At  the  same  time,  however,  or 
shifting  from  one  to  the  other  sometimes  within  minutes,  is  a  quite  over- 
whelming need  for  help,  attention  and  affection.  Out  of  this  latter, 
usually  the  strongest  need  of  all,  the  physician  is  called.  And  here  begins 
a  relationship  which,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  relationship  be- 


12  Alice  Joseph,  "Physician  and  Patient,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  I,  No.  4, 
July-August-September  1942,  p.  1. 
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tween  the  sexes,  is  not  approached  in  emotional  content  anywhere  else 
in  our  present  day  white  society— emotional  in  the  sense  that  it  contra- 
dicts and  even  excludes  the  factors  of  experience  and  logical  reasoning. 
Because  the  need  for  help  is  so  strong,  because  the  suffering  patient 
wants  to  be  relieved,  he  creates  from  this  drive  the  concept  of  a  person 
who  in  reality  does  not  exist  at  all,  a  person  endowed  with  exceptional 
powers  and  a  knowledge  which,  in  his  healthy  days,  the  patient  would 
normally  deny  to  any  other  individual.  ^^ 

The  Ideal  Doctor-Patient  Relationship:  A  Fine  Balance  between 
the  Familistic   Gemeinschaft   and   Contractual   Gesellschaft.   The 

ideal  doctor-patient  relationship,  as  described  by  Dr.  Joseph,  is  com- 
parable to  that  between  husband  and  wife  in  that  it  "contradicts  and 
even  excludes  the  factors  of  experience  and  logical  reasoning."  It  is, 
therefore,  not  rational,  and  involves  certain  Gemeinschaft  elements. 
The  relationship  is  of  the  nature  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  in 
that  patient  and  doctor  share  a  common  fate.  Doctors  generally  main- 
tain that  it  is  very  difficult  to  operate  on  the  same  patient  the  second 
time,  because  they  "shared  the  fight"  in  the  first  operation.  On  the 
other  hand,  doctors  avoid  treating  members  of  their  own  family  or 
discussing  professional  matters  at  social  occasions.  They  often  give 
their  office  hours  to  friends  who  wish  to  discuss  their  ailments,  indi- 
cating a  desire  to  avoid  the  blanket  responsibilities  of  a  familistic 
Gemeinschaft  relationship. 

The  patient-doctor  relationship  tends  to  be  rational  in  that  keeping 
up  with  science  suppresses  traditionalism.  In  addition,  the  techni- 
cally competent  doctor  is  supposed  to  be  "efficient"  in  getting  people 
well  or  in  preventing  sickness.  Whether  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship develops,  i.e.,  whether  or  not  an  individual  becomes  a  patient  of 
a  doctor,  depends  upon  fvmctionally  specific  criteria  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  malady  comes  under  his  field  of  competence.  Furthermore, 
in  his  role  as  diagnostician  the  doctor  is  restricted  in  his  inquiry  to 
those  areas  that  are  relative  to  his  function.  Otherwise,  he  might  well 
be  accused  of  prying.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patient's  wife  may 
question  him  generally,  because  of  the  functionally  diffuse  relation- 
ships between  man  and  wife. 

The  authority  of  the  doctor  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  based  upon 
"technical  competence"  and  restricted  to  areas  in  which  he  is  able  to 
advise.  Parsons"  has  pointed  out  this  characteristic  of  the  doctor- 


13  ihid.,  pp.  1-2. 

1*  Talcott   Parsons,   "The   Professions   and   Social   Structure,"   Social   Forces, 
Vol.  XVII,  No.  4,  May  1939,  pp.  457-i68. 
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patient  relationship,  and  has  indicated  that  it  is  also  governed  by 
universalistic,  rather  than  by  particularistic  or  personal  considera- 
tions. By  universalistic  we  mean  that  the  standards  and  criteria  are 
independent  of  any  particular  social  relationship.  In  the  sense  that 
the  relationship  is  rational  and  governed  by  functionally  specific  and 
universalistic  criteria,  the  doctor-patient  relationship  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft.  To  the  extent  that  the  patient  and 
doctor  share  one  another's  fate  or  to  the  extent  that  there  is  an  emo- 
tional involvemient,  the  relationship  has  familistic  Gemeinschaft  fea- 
tures. ^^  Although  sympathy  is  important  in  the  professional's  relation- 
ships with  the  client,  intimacy  and  rapport  are  not  essential. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  doctor-patient  relationship  to  in- 
dicate that  it  has  aspects  of  both  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  the 
contractual  Gesellschaft.  (See  Diagram  1.)  Any  rationalization  of  the 
rural  medical  services  which  limits  the  personal  contact  of  doctor 
and  patient  may  not  increase  the  real  efficiency  of  a  clinic  or  other 
curative  agency.  The  problem  is  very  complex,  but  the  increasing 
amount  of  mental  disease  and  the  increased  demand  for  psychiatrists 
who  are  especially  trained  in  establishing  rapport  indicate  the  dan- 
ger of  over-rationalization. 

DIAGRAM  1 

Comparison  of  the  Doctor-Patient  Relationship  with  the  Father-child  Rela- 
tionship, on  Key  Attributes  of  the  Familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  Contractual 
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15  Killer,  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 
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DOCTORS  AND  THE  RURAL  AREA 

In  few  services  are  rural  as  compared  with  urban  people  more 
underprivileged  than  in  the  medical  services.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  there  have  been  progressively  fewer  and  older  doctors  in 
rural  areas,  whereas  the  opposite  applies  to  the  urban  sections.  In 
1940  the  states  having  the  smallest  populations  per  physician  were 
New  York  with  492,  Massachusetts  with  547,  Colorado  with  572,  Cali- 
fornia with  580,  Maryland  with  610,  Illinois  with  648,  and  Nevada 
with  660.  The  states  having  the  largest  number  of  people  per  physi- 
cian were  Mississippi  with  1,459,  Alabama  with  1,365,  South  Carolina 
with  1,355,  North  Carolina  with  1,304,  Idaho  with  1,241,  South  Dakota 
with  1,266,  North  Dakota  with  1,239,  and  New  Mexico  wdth  1,211. 
These  disparities  and  those  to  be  discussed  later  are  brought  into  true 
relief  when  it  is  realized  that  the  rural  practitioner's  efEciency  is  per- 
haps cut  from  10  to  25  percent  because  of  distance  and  other  handi- 
caps.^^ 

Dentists  and  nurses  as  well  as  other  personnel  and  facilities  are 
more  available  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas.  States  such  as  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  and  Kentucky  have  one  hospital  bed  for  each  600  persons, 
whereas  urban  states  such  as  Rhode  Island,  California,  and  Massa- 
chusetts have  three  times  as  many.  Six  rural  counties  in  1940  reported 
more  than  10,000  persons  per  active  physician.  Two  of  these  counties, 
Sandoval  in  New  Mexico  and  Stewart  in  Tennessee,  had  more  than 
13,000  per  doctor.^^  The  concentration  of  the  specialists  in  the  cities 
is  much  more  pronounced  than  that  of  the  general  practitioners. 
Many  areas  are  without  needed  specialists.  In  the  United  States  in 
1940  there  were  164,649  physicians  for  the  132,000,000  people,  or 
about  one  physician  for  every  800  persons.  In  cities,  however,  there 
were  only  580  people  per  doctor  as  compared  with  1,336  in  rural  areas. 
Nearly  11  million  people  are  living  in  more  than  1,000  of  the  nation's 
most  rural  counties  in  which  there  is  only  one  physician  for  every 
1,700  persons.  When  calculations  are  made  to  take  into  account  the 


16  Our  National  Health  Problem,  Chicago:  Research  Council  for  Economic  Se- 
curity, 1946,  pp.  1-5.  See  also  Frederick  D.  Mott  and  Milton  I.  Roemer,  Rural 
Health  and  Medical  Care,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1948,  p.  155. 

1^  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Senate  Committee  Print 
No.  4,  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1946,  p.  15.  Any  analysis  based 
upon  county  lines,  of  course,  is  inadequate.  See  Frank  G.  Dickinson,  "Medical 
Service  Areas  in  the  United  States,"  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Vol.  XXXIII,  April  5,  1947,  pp.  1014-1015. 
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eflfects  of  age  upon  these  doctors,  the  ratio  is  increased  to  one  to  1,964. 
With  this  adjustment,  New  Mexico,  with  a  ratio  of  one  "effective" 
physician  per  3,738  persons,  makes  the  poorest  showing.  Disadvan- 
taged as  the  rural  areas  are  in  general  medical  practitioners,  they  are 
even  more  disadvantaged  in  specialists.  Full-time  specialists  in  out- 
lying counties  are  less  than  one-third  as  numerous  as  they  are  in 
counties  bordering  the  metropolitan  counties. ^^ 

That  the  general  movement  of  professionals  to  towns  and  cities  is 
an  ever-increasing  trend  is  demonstrated  by  regional  figures.  In  1900, 
for  example,  33  percent  of  the  825  unincorporated  Michigan  towns 
had  physicians,  whereas  this  percentage  had  fallen  to  only  12  percent 
by  1930.  For  93  incorporated  places  under  500  population,  95  percent 
had  physicians  in  1900,  whereas  only  65  percent  had  physicians  by 
1930.^^  The  average  number  of  physicians  in  places  under  10,000  has 
decreased  greatly.^"  (Interestingly  enough,  the  same  tendency  is 
noted  in  the  case  of  lawyers.)  Table  63  indicates  the  unfavorable 
position  of  rural  areas  as  compared  with  urban  at  the  present  time. 
In  1912,  rural  Minnesota  had  one  physician  for  every  1,443  persons, 
but  by  1936  there  were  1,814.  During  the  same  period  in  the  Minne- 
sota urban  area,  the  ratio  of  population  per  physician  declined  from 
632  to  434."^  Although  places  under  5,000  population  contain  48  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
young  medical-school  graduates  establish  themselves  in  places  of 
this  size.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  half  of  the  medical  students 
were  establishing  themselves  in  places  of  this  size,  but  by  1923  the 
proportion  had  fallen  to  one-fourth.^^ 


1^  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  p.  16;  and  Mott  and 
Roemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  151.  See  also  studies  cited  on  page  162  by  Tate,  Mangus, 
and  Almack. 

1^  C.  R.  HoflFer,  Changes  in  the  Retail  and  Service  Facilities  of  Rural  Trade 
Centers  in  Michigan,  1900  and  1930,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Special  Bul- 
letin 261,  September  1935,  p.  29. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  30.  Hoffer  found  that  the  percentage  of  physicians  in  380  Michigan 
trade  centers  of  10,000  and  under  declined  from  an  average  of  3.8  physicians  in 
1900  to  2.3  in  1930.  The  most  severe  decreases  came  in  the  smallest  centers. 

-1  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1948, 
p.  507.  See  also  Joseph  W.  Mountain,  Elliott  H.  Pennell,  and  Virginia  Nicolay, 
"Location  and  Movement  of  Physicians,  1923  and  1938,"  Public  Health  Reports, 
September  11,  1942,  and  December  18,  1942. 

22  Bernhard  J.  Stern,  American  Medical  Practice,  New  York:  The  Common- 
wealth Fund,  1945,  p.  70. 
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Not  only  are  doctors  in  rural  areas  becoming  scarcer  and  older,  but 
they  are  also  becoming  more  mobile.  A  Minnesota  study  found  that 
the  average  annual  turn-over  rate  of  doctors  in  communities  under 
500  people  was  31.1,  as  compared  with  18.1  for  places  of  10,000  and 
Qygj.  23  Many  in  rural  areas  had  moved  to  the  larger  centers.  Since  the 
facilities  and  general  reorganization  of  American  rural  life  about  the 

TABLE  63 

Distribution  of  Physicians  by  Type  of  County,  United  States,  1942 


Available  Physicians 

Type  of  County 

Percent 

Per- 

Per 

General  and 

of 

centage 

100,000 

Hospital 

Special  Beds 

Popula- 

Distribu- 

Popula- 

Beds per 

per  1,000 

tion 

Number 

tion 

tion 

Physician 

Population 

All  Counties 

100.0 

158,429 

100.0 

120 

2.9 

3.5 

Metropolitan" 

53.3 

107,510 

67.9 

153 

3.0 

4.7 

Bordering^ 

16.0 

18,873 

11.9 

90 

2.6 

2.4 

Not  Bordering'' 

30.7 

32,046 

20.2 

79 

2.7 

2.1 

By  Largest  Urban 

Place'^ 

10,000  or  more 

9.5 

12,850 

8.1 

102 

3.6 

3.7 

5,000  to  10,000 

6.7 

7,022 

4.4 

80 

2.9 

2.3 

2,500  to  5,000 

6.3 

5,839 

3.7 

71 

2.0 

1.4 

Under  2,500 

8.2 

6,335 

4.0 

59 

1.3 

.8 

"  A  metropolitan  county  is  one  having  within  its  boundaries  all  or  any  part 
of  a  city  of  50,000  or  more,  or  suburbs  of  such  a  city.  This  is  a  more  inclusive 
definition  than  the  United  States  Census  definition  of  metropolitan  district, 
which  is  limited  to  adjacent  townships  having  more  than  150  people  per  square 
mile. 

^  Bordering  and  Not  bordering  designate  counties  which  border  or  do  not  bor- 
der on  a  metropolitan  county. 

'^  Counties  are  classified  according  to  location  with  reference  to  metropolitan 
centers  and  by  size  of  largest  town  within  each  county.  The  most  isolated  coun- 
ties are  those  which  neither  border  on  a  metropolitan  county  nor  have  any  town 
or  city  of  more  than  2,500  population. 

Source:  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  based  on  original  data  from 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 


23  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  507;  and  Harold  Maslow,  "The  Characteristics  and  Mo- 
bility of  Rural  Physicians:  A  Study  of  Six  Wisconsin  Counties,"  Rural  Sociology, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  September  1938,  pp.  267-278. 
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larger  trade  center  is  conditioned  largely  by  the  increased  economic 
rewards  for  professional  practice  in  these  centers,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  trend  prevails.  The  results  are  obvious.  In  cities  with  popu- 
lations of  10,000  and  over  in  1943,  only  2  percent  of  the  live  births 
were  not  attended  by  a  physician;  in  rural  areas  the  percentage  was 
13.^*  Although  the  trend  toward  the  urbanization  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession did  not  keep  pace  with  the  medical  profession,  dentists  appear 
to  be  even  more  urbanized  than  physicians.  In  1940  there  were  1,911 
people  per  dentist  in  the  United  States.  For  urban  and  rural  areas 
these  figures  were  1,337  and  4,386  respectively.^^ 

There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  for  medical  college  gradu- 
ates to  settle  in  non-rural  areas,  where  incomes  are  higher  and  where 
hospital,  clinical,  and  other  services  are  more  available.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  rural  districts  where  all  physicians  are  50  years  or 
over,  where  all  have  graduated  25  years  earlier.  Thus,  whereas  in 
1923  only  23.8  percent  of  the  physicians  in  counties  with  no  urban 
place  were  58  years  of  age  and  over,  in  1938  this  proportion  had  risen 
to  45.1  percent.  In  1938  only  22.5  percent  of  the  practitioners  in 
metropolitan  counties  were  over  58  years  of  age.^"  In  view  of  the 
large  proportion  of  older  physicians  in  rural  areas,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  procurement  and  assignment  service  for  physicians  in 
the  armed  services  considered  doctors  65  years  of  age  and  older  as 
one-third  effective.^'' 


2*  U.  S.  Summary  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  1,  Washington:  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  February  28,  1945.  ^  ^ 

25  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  509. 

26  Mott  and  Roemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  170.  R.  C.  Williams,  Health  and  Medical 
Care  Through  Planned  Programs,  Washington:  Farm  Security  Administration, 
February  2,  1938;  and  Paul  H.  Landis,  Rural  Life  in  Process,  New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  Inc.,  p.  554.  For  data  on  physicians  in  rural  areas, 
see  C.  E.  Lively  and  P.  G.  Beck,  The  Rural  Health  Facilities  of  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  Wooster:  Ohio  AES  Bulletin  412,  October  1927,  pp.  12-20;  C.  R.  HofFer, 
Public  Health  and  Educational  Services  in  Michigan,  East  Lansing:  Michigan 
AES  Special  Bulletin  207,  January  1931,  pp.  9-12;  W.  F.  Kumlien,  Basic  Trends 
of  Social  Change  in  South  Dakota,  V,  Public  Health  Facilities,  Brookings:  South 
Dakota  AES  Bulletin  334,  March  1940,  pp.  21-24;  and  Maslow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  267- 
278. 

27  Stern,  op.  cit.,  p.  70.  For  a  study  of  relationship  between  the  effectiveness 
of  physicians  and  their  age,  see  A.  Ciocco  and  Isadore  Altman,  "The  Patient 
Load  of  Physicians  in  Private  Practice:  A  Comparative  Statistical  Study  of  Three 
Areas,"  Public  Health  Reports,  Vol.  LVIII,  September  3,  1943,  pp.  1329-1351, 
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Table  64  summarizes  the  findings  of  a  study  of  college  medical 
students.  The  number  of  medical  college  students  per  million  popu- 
lation, it  will  be  noted,  increases  from  the  smallest  communities  to 
cities  of  25,000  to  100,000.  The  study  reveals  that  no  relation  exists 
between  medical  school  locations   and  student-population  ratios. 

TABLE  64 

Distribution  of  First-year  Medical  College  Students  in  1939-1940, 
Compared  with  Distribution  of  Active  Physicians,  United  States,  1941 


Personnel  Per 

MUlion  Population 

Size  of  Place 

Distributed 

Physi- 

Medical 

Ratio  of 

Students 

Population" 

cians 

Students 

Physi- 

Stu- 

to 

1940 

1941 

1939-40 

cians 

dents 

Physicians 

Total  Population 

131,669,275 

150,523 

6,011 

1,143 

45.7 

1  to  25 

Over  100,000 

43,294,223 

69,933 

2,284 

1,617 

52.8 

1  to31 

25,000-100,000 

17,571,443 

21,849 

1,022 

1,243 

58.2 

1  to21 

5,000-25,000 

23,852,908 

22,136 

1,202 

928 

50.4 

1  to  18 

Under  5,000 

47,450,124 

36,605 

1,503 

771 

31.7 

1  to24 

2,500-5,000 

9,479,790 

* 

437 

* 

46.1 

* 

1,000-2,500 

13,965,612 

* 

441 

* 

31.6 

* 

Under  1,000 

24,004,742 

* 

625 

26.0 

* 

°  Open  country  farm  population  has  been  distributed  among  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such  centers.  Open  country  non- 
farm  population  has  been  distributed  among  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  in  such  centers.  This  is  done  on  the  assumption  that 
the  open  country  nonfarm  population  lies  almost  entirely  closely  around  large 
towns  and  cities.  Consequently,  the  larger  the  center  the  more  of  this  popula- 
tion should  be  allocated  to  it. 

*  Not  available  for  groups  other  than  "Under  5,000." 

Source:  C.  Horace  Hamilton,  "Distribution  of  Medical  College  Students 
by  Residence,"  Journal  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  January 
1946,  p.  6. 

However,  if  we  assume  that  rural-reared  doctors  are  more  likely  to 
return  to  rural  areas,  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  revealed  when 
we  learn  that  for  every  million  people  in  urban  centers  of  the  nation 
from  1938-40,  these  centers  furnished  66.4  medical  students.  The 
comparable  ratio  for  rural  communities  was  only  18.6.^^  A  study  by 
the  Social  Research  Service  of  Michigan  State  College  and  a  Missouri 


28  C.  Horace  Hamilton,  "Distribution  of  Medical  College  Students  by  Resi- 
dence," Journal  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  January  1946. 
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study  indicate  that  rural  students,  far  in  excess  of  the  capacities  of 
medical  colleges,  want  to  study  and  follow  the  medical  arts.  The 
states  of  Utah,  Nebraska,  and  Vermont  have  the  largest  number  of 
students  per  100,000  studying  medicine;  New  Mexico,  Kentucky,  and 
Maine  have  the  smallest  proportions. 

MEDICAL  FACILITIES  FOLLOW  THE  DOLLAR 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  disparity  in  rural  and  urban  health 
facilities  is  due  largely  to  rural-urban  disparity  in  wealth.  The  greater 
the  number  of  rural  people  in  a  given  state,  the  lower  will  be  the  av- 
erage income.  This  fact  determines  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
amount  and  availability  of  medical  service.  In  1939,  77  percent  of  all 
farms  in  the  United  States  produced  less  than  $1500  worth  of  prod- 
ucts. ^^  In  1941  the  median-income  urban  families  spent  $26.76  per 
person  for  medical  care  as  compared  with  only  $14.34  per  person 
spent  by  farm  families.^" 

Figures  189,  190,  and  191  indicate  dramatically  the  predicament 
of  people  living  in  low-income  areas.  Poor  people  not  only  have  much 
more  sickness  than  well-to-do  people,  but  also  there  are  fewer  facili- 
ties available  to  them.  A  public  opinion  poll  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  indicates  that  81  percent  of  those 
interviewed  think  that  some  people  cannot  afford  to  see  a  doctor  as 
often  as  they  should.  Thirty-one  percent  said  that  they  themselves 
put  off  going  to  a  doctor  because  of  the  cost.^^  In  a  study  of  five  rural 
counties  in  Missouri,  Kaufman  found  that  "If  the  entire  survey  popu- 
lation were  to  receive  the  same  amount  of  medical  and  dental  care 


-9  The  Experimental  Health  Program  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Senate  Subcommittee  Monograph  No.  1,  Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1946,  facing  p.  2.  See  David  E.  Lindstrom  "Ability  to  Pay  for  Medi- 
cal Care,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol  XIII,  No.  2,  June  1948,  pp.  180-182. 

30  Elin  L.  Anderson,  The  Extension  Service's  Responsibility  in  Aiding  Rural 
People  To  Improve  Their  Health  and  Medical  Services,  Washington:  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service,  July  1947,  p.  3.  Mott  and 
Roemer  have  shown  that  the  acute  lack  of  physicians  in  rural  areas  is  related  to 
per  capita  income.  States  having  less  than  30  percent  rural  population  have  a 
per  capita  income  of  $814  and  637  persons  per  effective  physician;  states  having 
70  percent  or  more  rural  population  have  an  average  income  of  $303  and  1,428 
persons  per  physician.  Op.  cit.,  pp.  168-169. 

31  What  Do  the  American  People  Think  About  Federal  Health  Insurance?, 
University  of  Chicago:  National  Opinion  Research  Center,  October  1944,  p.  3. 
Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  informants  in  this  survey  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  social  security  to  cover  hospital  and  doctor  care. 
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received  by  those  families  having  incomes  of  $2,000  or  over,  the  total 
number  of  practitioner  calls  to  the  1,544  families  would  be  increased 
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Fig.  189.  The  relationship  between  days  of  disability  per  person  and  annual 
family  income.  (Reproduced  from  Anderson,  The  Extension  Service's  Responsi- 
bility in  Aiding  Rural  People  To  Improve  Their  Health  and  Medical  Services. 
p.  2.) 

40  percent,  the  number  of  days  spent  in  a  general  hospital  would  be 
increased  by  155  percent  and  the  number  of  persons  using  a  dentist 
by  44  percent. "^^ 

The  significance  of  these  findings  is  emphasized  by  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Repoii  of  the  Commission  on  Hospital  Care: 
"Theoretically,  from  25  to  50  percent  of  the  annual  deaths  in  the 
United  States  could  be  'prevented'  if  the  health  of  the  entire  nation 
could  be  made  as  good  as  that  of  the  best  state.  In  some  states  which 
now  have  high  mortality  rates,  the  possibilities  for  improvement  are 
even  greater."^^  The  states  referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  are,  of 
course,  rural  states.  That  thousands  of  rural  people  die  annually  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  resources  and  facilities  of  the  urban  popu- 


3-  Kaufman,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

33  Commission  on  Hospital  Care,  op.  cit.,  p.  218. 
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lations  is  a  motivating  force  to  farm  organizations  who  seek  means  of 
remedying  the  situation. 


Fig.  190.  The  relationship  between  physician  calls,  dental  cases,  and  general 
hospital  cases  per  1,000  population  and  annual  family  income.  (Reproduced 
from  Anderson,  The  Extension  Service's  Responsibility  in  Aiding  Rural  People 
To  Improve  Their  Health  and  Medical  Services,  p.  2.) 

LOCALITY  GROUPINGS  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
PRACTITIONERS 

In  order  to  meet  the  need  for  individual  preventive  services, 
maternity  services,  and  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  and  de- 
fects, the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  concluded  that  one 
physician  is  needed  for  each  742  people,  or  that  6,484  services  from 
physicians  per  1,000  population  are  required.^*  The  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  set  the  popu- 
lation-doctor ratio  at  one  effective  physician  for  each  1,500  people, 
a  ratio  which  could  not  be  increased  without  jeopardizing  public 


^*  See  Roger  I.  Lee  and  L.  W.  Jones,  The  Fundamentals  of  Good  Medical  Care, 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1933;  and  Samuel  Bradbury,  The  Cost  of 
Adequate  Medical  Care,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937,  p.  22. 
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health. ^^  Since,  according  to  this  principle,  the  rural  hinterland  of 
trade  centers  furnishes  a  larger  basis  than  the  center,  most  places  of 
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Fig.  191.  Number  of  physicians,  dentists,  and  hospital  beds  per  100,000 
population  in  the  12  highest  and  12  lowest  income  states.  (Reproduced  from 
Anderson,  The  Extension  Service's  Responsibility  in  Aiding  Rural  People  To 
Improve  Their  Health  and  Medical  Services,  p.  6.) 


500  or  less  need  a  physician  unless  they  are  in  the  orbit  of  larger  cen- 
ters with  readily  available  services.  In  actuality,  hundreds  of  these 
smaller  places  are  without  doctors.  As  Table  63  indicates,  however, 
14.5  percent  of  the  population  of  the  nation  reside  in  counties  with 
centers  of  5,000  people  or  less  and  not  bordering  metropolitan  centers. 
Table  65  indicates  the  distances  that  families  in  three  Michigan 
counties  live  from  their  family  physician,  dentist,  and  nearest  general 
hospital.  Seventy-eight  percent  live  10  miles  or  less  from  their  family 
doctor,  and  62  percent  live  10  miles  or  less  from  their  family  dentist. 
An  Arkansas  study  found  that  the  average  distance  between  patient 


3s  A.  R.  Mangus,  Health  and  Human  Resources  in  Rural  Ohio,  Mimeograph 
Bulletin  No.  176,  Columbus:  Ohio  State  University,  May  1944,  p.  43.  See  also 
Lee  and  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 
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and  the  physician  or  dentist  was  approximately  8  miles. ^^  Another 
Arkansas  study^''  indicates  that  those  rural  people  who  live  within 
one  mile  of  a  doctor  use  his  services  in  a  greater  percentage  of  their 
illnesses  than  do  those  who  live  farther  away.  They  also  averaged 
more  calls  per  illness.  This  difference  was  explained  not  only  by  the 
poor  mekns  of  transportation  and  communication  but  also  by  the 

TABLE  65 

Distance  Farm  Families  in  Three  Michigan  Counties  Live  from  Their 
Doctor,  Dentist,  and  General  Hospital,  1 947 


County  and 

Percentage 

Living  Specified  Distance  from 

Distance 

Family  Doctor 

Family  Dentist 

General  Hospital 

All  Areas 

0-  5 

39 

20 

19 

6-10 

39 

42 

34 

11-15 

14 

21 

23       - 

16  and  over 

8 

17 

24 

Kent  County 
0-  5 

48 

15 

7 

6-10 

38 

44 

32 

11-15 

7 

22 

25 

16  and  over 

7 

19 

36 

Shiawassee  County 
0-  5 

21 

20 

40 

6-10 

47 

48 

27 

11-15 

12 

16 

20 

16  and  over 

3 

16 

13 

Cheboygan  County 
0-  5 

21 

23 

19 

6-10 

21 

23 

21 

11-15 

33 

37 

28 

16  and  over 

25 

17 

32 

Source:    Hoffer,   Health  and  Health  Services  for  Michigan  Farm   Families, 
1948,  pp.  13,  17,  and  18. 


3s  T.  C.  McCormick,  Rural  Social  Organization  in  South-Central  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville:  Arkansas  AES  Bulletin  313,  December  1934,  p.  29. 

^''  I.  C.  Wilson  and  W.  H.  Metzler,  Sickness  and  Medical  Care  in  an  Ozark 
Area  in  Arkansas,  Fayetteville:  Arkansas  AES  Bulletin  353,  April  1938,  pp.  37-38. 
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mileage  charges.  On  the  other  hand,  Kaufman^^  found  that  the  av- 
erage distance  to  doctors  was  8  miles,  and  although  families  living 
close  to  a  hospital  used  it  more  than  those  living  farther  away,  dis- 
tance did  not  make  any  difference  in  the  use  of  physicians.  He  found 
that  this  held  true  for  both  office  calls  and  home  visits,  proving  that 
home  visits  are  greater  when  ailments  are  more  serious. ^^  In  Ross 
County,  Ohio,  Lively  and  Beck  found  that  the  greater  the  distance 
from  the  physician,  the  less  his  services  were  used  by  the  families. 
They  conclude  that  this  situation  was  due  to  the  inconvenience  and 
added  cost  which  distance  makes. ■'°  Because  poor  farming  areas  are 
usually  more  isolated  than  good  farming  areas,  there  is  frequently  a 
convergence  of  such  factors  as  low  incomes,  isolation,  and  lack  of 
facilities,  all  of  which  serve  to  increase  rural  illness.  Kaufman  and 
Morse*^  found  that  illness  rates  were  from  one  and  two-fifths  to  twice 
as  great  for  persons  living  over  13  miles  from  a  practitioner  as  for 
those  residing  closer  than  3  miles. 

Many  factors  lead  to  the  piling  up  of  medical  facilities  in  the  larger 
centers.  A  sample  of  informants  in  three  Michigan  counties,  repre- 
sentative of  excellent,  medium,  and  poor  facilities  and  concomitant 
health  indices,  was  asked  the  question:  "Would  you  say  the  kind  of 
service  you  get  here  from  doctors  is  good,  poor,  or  both  good  and 
poor?"  Sixty-one  percent  answered  that  it  was  good,  9.2  percent  said 
it  was  poor,  and  29.6  percent  reported  it  to  be  both  good  and  poor. 
The  reasons  for  answering  that  medical  services  were  not  good  are 
given  in  Table  66.  These  answers  bring  to  light  the  critical  nature  of 
the  rural  health  problem.  The  most  important  factor  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  doctor  to  come  to  the  farm  home.  The  concentration  of 
specialists  and  other  doctors  and  medical  facilities  in  large  centers 
poses  a  real  problem  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  rural  health. 

Many  farm  families  prefer  to  obtain  their  medical  services  in 
smaller  centers  when  they  are  available  there.  (See  Figure  192.)  Cities 
of  5,000  and  over  cease  to  be  farmers'  cities,  and  farm  people  may  not 
feel  at  home  there.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  presence 
and  availability  of  one's  loved  ones  hasten  recovery  for  many  kinds  of 
illnesses.  When  poor  people  are  taken  out  of  the  orbit  of  the  social 


^8  Harold  F.  Kaufman  and  Warren  W.  Morse,  Illness  in  Rural  Missouri,  Co- 
lumbia: Missouri  AES  Research  Bulletin  391,  August  1945,  pp.  32-33. 
2^  Kaufman,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 
*°  Lively  and  Beck,  op.  cit.,  pp.  45-46. 
*i  Kaufman  and  Morse,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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system  from  which  they  derive  satisfactions  of  the  famihstic  Gemein- 
schaft-Hke  variety,  hurdles  are  being  placed  in  the  path  of  the  pa- 
tient's recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  many  rural  doctors  enjoy  rural 


TABLE  66 

Reasons  Given  by  114  Informants  for  Medical  Service  Not  Being 
Good,  Three  Michigan  Counties,  1947 


■   Reason 

Number  of 
Informants 

Percentage  of  114 
Informants 

Doctor  will  not  come  to  farmhouse 

Doctors  are  too  busy 

Lack  of  medical  doctors 

Doctors  not  well  trained  (i.e.,  not  trained 

as  medical  doctors) 
Have  to  wait  too  long  at  doctor's  office 
Medical  service  poor  since  war 
Other  reasons 

33 
28 
21 

12 

7 
6 

7 

28 
24 
19 

10 
6 
5 
6 

Source:  Hoffer, 
1948,  p.  29. 


Health  and   Health  Services  for  Michigan   Farm    Families, 


P'lG.  192.  Centers  to  which 
farmers  in  Kent  County, 
Michigan,  go  for  medical 
services.  Although  Grand 
Rapids,  a  city  of  164,000  lies 
within  the  county,  many  per- 
sons make  use  of  the  medical 
services  of  the  small  centers. 
(Reproduced  from  Hoffer, 
Health  and  Health  Services 
for  Michigan  Farm  Families, 
East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES 
Special  Bulletin  352,  Sep- 
tember 1948,  p.  22.) 
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life  and  rural  people.  If  incomes  and  facilities  were  available  in  rural 
areas,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  farm  trade-centers  could  not 
attract  medical  doctors  and  other  medical  personnel.  In  relation  to 
getting  physicians  to  stay  in  rural  areas,  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Hospital  Care  indicates  that  physicians,  like  other  profes- 
sional people,  "want  the  best  in  cultural  and  educational  advantages 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  These  are  not  available  in  rural 
communities.  .  .  .  Direct  subsidies  to  practicing  physicians  have 
helped  in  some  areas.  The  municipal  doctor  plan  in  certain  rural 
Canadian  provinces  seems  to  have  been  successful  and  might  be  tried 
in  similar  areas  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  inducements  to  rural 
physicians  should  include  not  only  an  adequate  income  and  a  good 
hospital,  but  also  certain  perquisites,  such  as  transportation  allow- 
ances, a  home  and/or  an  ofBce."*- 

HOSPITALS  AS  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS 

Nelson  has  called  the  hospital  the  "workshop  for  the  doctor"  and 
suggests  that  it  is  a  "key"  to  the  redistribution  of  physicians.*^  A  large 
hospital  represents  a  social  system  in  the  sense  that  we  have  used  this 
term  in  Chapter  1.  Like  the  church,  which  has  as  its  most  important 
function  that  of  helping  individuals  and  groups  over  the  regular 
crises  of  the  life  cycle,  the  hospital,  which  has  as  its  function  helping 
individuals  through  sickness,  must  strive  to  embody  in  its  social  struc- 
ture and  value  orientation  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  familistic 
Gemeinschaft.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  religio-humani- 
tarian  origin  of  the  nursing  profession.  Along  with  the  physicians,  the 
nurses  form  the  basic  staff  of  the  organization.  The  Commission  on 
Hospital  Care  stresses  the  religious  nature  of  the  origin  of  the  hospital, 
as  follows :  "The  basic  character  of  hospital  service  was  molded  from 
the  elements  of  early  religious  doctrines.  .  .  .  Church  hospitals  ex- 
tended care  to  the  poverty-stricken,  victims  of  pestilence,  casualties 
of  war,  and  friendless  travelers  alike.  The  missionary  zeal  with  which 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths  were  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
New  World  accounts  for  the  rapid  and  widespread  growth  of  church- 
sponsored  hospitals  in  America.  The  first  hospitals  on  the  North 
American  continent  were  in  the  French  and  Spanish  settlements 
where  Catholic  orders  played  an  important  role  in  colonization.  The 


^~  Commission  on  Hospital  Care,  op.cit.,  p.  158. 
•*s  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  509. 
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establishment  of  hospitals  was  probably  influenced  in  part  by  the 
eflFectiveness  with  which  they  demonstrated  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Christian  religion  was  founded."**  Hospitals  attempt  to 
merge  those  elements  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft,  such  as  the 
sacred,  traditional,  personal,  and  blanketed  responsibility,  into  the 
contractual  Gesellschaft  traits  of  functional  specificity  and  rationality 
which  generally  characterize  a  bureaucracy. 

The  importance  of  retaining  the  elements  of  the  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft value  orientation  and  social  structure  is  stressed  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation:  "However,  professional  service  may  be  coldly  efiicient 
and  unsympathetic.  Though  the  patient's  needs  may  be  adequately 
served  as  far  as  diagnosis  and  therapy  are  concerned,  the  attention 
given  to  his  personal  needs  and  to  his  human  relationships  may  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  governing  authorities, 
administrator,  and  personnel  in  all  categories  (professional,  techni- 
cal, and  general  service)  to  see  to  it  that  a  kindly,  humanitarian  spirit 
pervades  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  institution.  The  most  proficient 
professional  service  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  patient  in  an  en- 
vironment which  is  cold  and  unresponsive  to  his  personal  needs  and 
desires."*^ 

The  following  quotation  implies  the  necessity  that  rural  hospitals 
incorporate  familistic  Gemeinschaft  features  when  serving  rural 
people: 

The  demands  of  an  agricultural  existence  tend  to  give  the  farmer  a 
psychological  make-up  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  city  resident.  Typi- 
cally, his  contacts  with  people  tend  to  be  fewer  and  he  is  thrown  more 
completely  on  his  own  resources.  .  .  .  He  is  more  attached  to  the  tradi- 
tional, the  "tried  and  true"  way  of  doing  things.  His  closeness  to  nature 
and  his  relative  helplessness  against  the  ravages  of  drought  or  flood  or 
windstorm  make  him  somewhat  fatalistic  and,  at  the  same  time,  rather 
stoical  about  the  misfortunes  of  life.  Obviously  these  attitudes  have  a 
bearing  on  the  farm  family's  reaction  to  illness,  injiiries,  or  impairments 
and  to  the  need  for  medical  services.*® 

Perhaps  the  ease  with  which  people  go  to  hospitals  is  one  of  the 
best  indicators  of  the  diflFerence  between  lower-  and  middle-class 
status.  In  the  more  isolated  rural  areas,  even  for  those  lower-class 


**  Commission  on  Hospital  Care,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43-44. 

*5  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

*^  Mott  and  Roemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 
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families  who  might  have  some  type  of  hospital  insurance,  leaving 
friends  and  family  to  go  to  a  strange,  professionalized  city  hospital 
often  creates  anxiety  and  dread. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  least  one  investigator  has  reported  that  lower- 
middle-class,  and  some  upper-lower-class  people  are  found  in  gen- 
eral hospitals  in  much  greater  proportions  than  would  be  expected 
from  their  numbers  in  the  general  population.  Loeb^^  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident  to  explain  this  tendency.  Mrs.  X.  found  that  her  hus- 
band was  not  paying  as  much  attention  to  her  as  he  had  in  the  past. 
She  slipped  and  broke  her  leg.  While  in  the  hospital  the  husband's 
attentions  were  restored  to  her.  He  came  regularly  to  visit  her  in  the 
hospital  and  was  very  sympathetic.  In  due  time  she  left  the  hospital 
but  kept  coming  back  with  the  complaint  that  the  leg  would  not  heal. 
Loeb  explains  that  the  personal  satisfactions  and  the  symbols  of  the 
class  status  toward  which  Mrs.  X.  aspired— cleanliness,  respectability, 
attention,  and  companionship— were  found  in  the  hospital.  If  Loeb's 
thesis  is  correct,  the  hospital  is  truly  a  middle-class  social  system  both 
in  staff  and  in  patronage.  The  social  structure  and  value  orientation 
of  hospitals  offer  a  rich  field  for  sociological  and  anthropological  in- 
vestigation. 

LACK  OF  HOSPITAL  FACILITIES  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

The  more  isolated  and  rural  the  area,  the  fewer  hospital  beds  are 
available.  This  is  illustrated  by  Table  63.  The  11  million  people  living 
in  the  most  isolated  counties  have  an  average  of  only  0.8  beds  per 
1,000  persons.  Those  residing  in  counties  having  one  or  more  towns 
of  2,500  to  5,000  population  have  1.4  beds  per  1,000  population.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  rural  ailments  require  hospitalization  in  a 
larger  proportion  of  cases  than  urban  ailments,  these  two  residence 
groups  together  have  only  1.1  beds  per  1,000  population.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  nation  has  about  4.0  beds  for  each  1,000  population.*^ 


*■'■  Martin  Loeb,  "Social  and  Cultural  Concomitants  of  Illness  and  Convales- 
cence," paper  read  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Applied  An- 
thropology, New  Haven,  Connecticut,  1947.  For  additional  statements  of  the  tlie- 
sis  that  hospital  commitments  and  sickness  rates  are  related  to  social  factors,  see 
Ruesch,  Harris,  Loeb,  et  al..  Chronic  Disease  and  Psychological  Invalidism,  Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine  Monographs,  New  York,  1936. 

*^  The  Commission  on  Hospital  Care,  op.  cit.,  pp.  148-149;  see  also  Mott  and 
Roemer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  218-229. 
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Actually  about  19  to  20  million  rural  people  are  located  in  areas  out- 
side the  influence  of  urban  communities.*^ 

Table  67  indicates  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  deaths  and 


TABLE  67 


Percentage  of  Deaths  and  Births  in  Institutions  and  Hospitals  in  the 
United  States,  by  Urban  and  Rural  Residence,  1937—1944 


Percentage  of  Deaths 

Percentage  of  Births 

in 

Institutions 

in  Institutions 

Year 

Total 

Urban 

Rural" 

Total 

Urban 

Rural" 

1944 

45.4 

* 

* 

75.6 

89.1 

56.9 

1943 

44.1 

* 

* 

72.1 

86.9 

51.2 

1942 

42.3 

* 

* 

67.9 

84.4 

44.8 

1941 

40.8 

49.0 

32.5 

61.2 

84.0 

42.3 

1940 

39.0 

48.0 

30.0 

55.8 

80.5 

36.5 

1939 

37.7 

47.6 

28.1 

51.1 

77.6 

31.5 

1938 

37.0 

47.3 

27.1 

48.0 

74.3 

28.4 

1937 

36.7 

47.1 

26.5 

44.8 

71.3 

24.9 

°  For  the  years  1941  and  before,  rural  in  this  table  includes  all  cities  up  to 
10,000  in  population;  but  for  1942  and  after,  rural  includes  only  places  up  to 
2,500  population. 

*  Not  available. 

Source:  The  Commission  on  Hospital  Care,  p.  153,  computed  from  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Part  II. 

births  in  rural  than  urban  areas  occur  in  hospitals.  However,  as  rural 
incomes  increased  from  1937  to  1944,  the  percentage  of  rural  babies 
born  in  hospitals  more  than  doubled,  from  24.9  to  56.9.^° 

Using  the  variables,  (1)  days  hospitalization  per  100  people,  (2) 
percent  of  the  population  which  is  rural,  and  (3)  average  income  of 
the  people,  Figures  189,  190,  and  191  indicate  through  partial  cor- 
relation that  the  availability  and  use  of  hospital  beds  are  in  large  part 
determined  by  income.  Hamilton  argues  that  if  rural  states  had  as 
high  incomes  as  urban  states,  which  they  do  not,  they  would  probably 
use  as  much  or  more  hospital  service  than  do  the  urban  states.^^ 


*9  Ibid.,  p.  145. 
50  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

5^  C.  Horace  Hamilton,  "Size  of  the  Hospital  Community,"  Hospital  Survey 
Newsletter,  October  1945. 
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Since  a  large  percentage  of  rural  children  are  born  outside  a  hos- 
pital (13  percent  in  rural  areas  as  compared  with  2  percent  in  cities 
of  over  10,000),  it  is  to  be  expected  that  maternal  and  infant  mortality 
rates  are  higher  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas.  The  maternal  mortality 
rate  was  a  fifth  greater  in  rural  areas  than  in  cities  with  populations 
of  more  than  25,000.  That  low  proportions  of  births  and  deaths  in 
hospitals  are  related  to  buying  power  and  lack  of  available  facilities 
is  demonstrated  by  Table  68.  A  young  population,  of  course,  will 

TABLE  68 

Relation  of  Hospital  Size  to  Buying  Power,  Use  of  Hospital  Facilities, 
and  Distribution  of  Physicians,  Michigan,  1944 


Active 

Class  of  County  by 

Per  Capita 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Physicians 

Size  of  Largest 

Buying  Power 

of  Deaths 

of  Births 

per  100,000 

Hospital 

Index 

in  hospitals" 

in  hospitals" 

Population 

1944 

1944 

1943 

1943 

All  Counties 

$1345 

48.4 

84.3 

99 

Wayne  County 

(Detroit  area) 

100  or  more  beds 

1589 

58.4 

88.8 

112 

Other  Counties 

100  or  more  beds 

1245 

48.2 

87.4 

99 

40  to  99  beds 

1139 

39.8 

79.4 

82 

Less  than  40  beds 

1019 

34.3 

68.4 

74 

No  Hospitals 

1020 

26.3 

40.0 

68 

"  By  place  of  residence. 

Source:   The  Commission  on   Hospital  Care,  p. 
Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Part  H. 


150,  computed  from   Vital 


need  fewer  hospital  beds  than  an  old  population,  but  a  population 
with  a  high  birth  rate  will  need  more  hospital  beds  than  a  population 
with  a  low  birth  rate. 

The  number  of  general  hospital  beds  needed  per  1,000  population 
is  thought  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  crude  birth  and  death 
rates.**^  Using  a  formula  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  births  and 


^2  Horace  Hamilton  discovered  the  remarkably  close  relationship  between 
deaths  in  hospitals  and  total  days  of  hospitalization.  From  this  he  developed  a 
formula  based  upon  vital  statistics  which  makes  it  possible  to  calculate  quite 
accurately  the  amount  of  hospitalization  required.  See  Hospital  Resources  and 
Needs,  Battle  Creek:  The  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  1946,  pp.  101-109. 
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half  of  the  deaths  should  take  place  in  hospitals,  the  Commission  on 
Hospital  Care  recommends  that  195,473  beds  be  added  to  those  cur- 
rently available  in  the  nation's  general  hospitals. ^^  Because  of  the 
passage  of  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act,  the  hospital 
shortages  in  rural  areas  may  be  relieved.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000,- 
000  is  authorized  for  state  surveys  and  for  the  drafting  of  long-range 
planning  programs.  Furthermore,  $75,000,000  is  authorized  for  hos- 
pital construction  every  five  years.  The  program  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Hospital  insurance  plans  such  as  the  Blue  Cross  have  increased 
hospital  usage  tremendously  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  How- 
ever, only  4.2  percent  of  the  populations  of  states  that  were  over  70 
percent  rural  in  1945  participated  in  Blue  Cross  plans.  The  com- 
parable percentage  for  states  that  were  over  70  percent  urban  was 
18.7.^* 

THE  ECOLOGY  OF  HOSPITALS 

Since  studies  show  that  the  greater  the  distance  people  live  from 
hospitals  the  less  they  use  them,^^  it  may  be  expected  that  a  high 
correlation  exists  between  population  density  and  average  percent- 
age of  hospital  occupancy.  In  the  sparsely  settled  regions,  the  hospital 
service  area  is  greater  than  in  the  more  densely  settled  areas.  This 
relationship  is  indicated  by  Figure  193.  The  Commission  on  Hospital 
Care  designated  that  community  hospitals,  that  is,  the  smallest  hos- 
pitals, should  serve  at  least  15,000,  or  preferably  20,000  people.  For 
such  centers,  it  was  recommended  that  no  hospitals  of  less  than  50 
beds  be  constructed,  because  smaller  units  could  not  be  adequately 
equipped  and  staflFed.  Figure  194  demonstrates  that  even  when 
smaller  hospitals  having  only  25  beds  are  allowed,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Louisiana's  population  falls  outside  the  range  of  the 
30-mile  radius.  Although  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  size 
of  the  community  hospital,  the  30-mile  limit,  which  is  assumed  to  be 
an  hour's  drive,  is  somewhat  generally  accepted.  Between  2  and  3 
million  Americans  were  not  within  30  miles  of  a  hospital  in  1938.°® 
To  bring  the  rural  people  in  isolated  areas  into  hospital  plans  and  to 
organize  facilities  for  the  greatest  ejfficiency  of  operation  will  require 
great  effort  and  a  knowledge  of  population  analysis  and  rural  ecology. 


53  The  Commission  on  Hospital  Care,  op.  cit.,  pp.  410^11. 
5*  Mott  and  Roemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  482. 
''S  Kaufman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  40-41. 
"«  Op.  cit.,  p.  222. 
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Figures  195  and  196  describe  the  hospital  plans  as  developed  for 
Michigan  by  the  Committee  on  Hospital  Care.^'  Since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Michigan  hospital  plan  makes  use  of  demography  and 
rural  sociology,  the  methods  employed  in  designing  Figures  195  and 
196  will  be  sketched.  First,  the  experts  on  requirements  indicated 


Fig.  193.  Average  size  of  hospital  communities  in  each  state,  1940.  The 
areas  of  the  circles  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  average  size  of  hospital  com- 
munities. (Reproduced  from  The  Commission  on  Hospital  Care,  Hospital  Care 
in  the  United  States,  p.  276.) 

the  type  of  organizational  system  that  medical  standards  required. 
Medical  standards  and  the  ecology  of  the  state  demanded  four  types 
of  units: 

(1)  Medical  centers.  These  units  are  the  centers  for  medical  educa- 
tion which  require  large  hospitals  and  conduct  complete  programs 
of  medical  and  hospital  care.  These  hospitals  are  located  at  Ann 
Arbor,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Medical  School,  and 
Detroit,  the  seat  of  the  Medical  School  of  Wayne  University.  The 
centers  were  designed  to  supply  services  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
immediate  regions. 

(2)  Regional  hospital  centers.  Because  of  their  size  or  location, 
these  centers  serve  as  focal  points  for  coordination  and  integration  of 


^■^  The  Commission  on  Hospital  Care,  op.  cit.,  pp.  380  ff. 
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hospital  service  over  an  area  of  several  counties.  Such  centers,  except 
in  isolated  areas,  should  have  one  or  more  hospitals  with  a  capacity 
of  200  beds  or  more.  A  regional  center  should  never  have  less  than 
100  beds.  Regional  centers  provide  special  services  which  smaller 


I  I       teSi  TH(VN  30  MILES 

H^l       30  OK  MORE.  Ktll^S 


Fig.  194.  Distance  from  general  hospitals  of  25  or  more  beds,  Louisiana.  (Re- 
produced from  Hitt  and  Bertrand,  Social  Aspects  of  Hospital  Planning,  p.  25.) 

community  hospitals  cannot  afford  to  maintain.  Twenty-one  such 
centers  were  recommended  for  Michigan. 

(3)  Community  trade-center  hospital  centers.  Because  of  size  or 
location,  the  trade-center  hospital  needs  50  or  more  beds.  Only  in 
exceptional  cases  are  smaller  units  recommended.  The  population  of 
such  service  centers  may  range  from  15,000  to  20,000,  but  the  upper 
limit  is  recommended  unless  people  would  have  to  drive  more  than 
30  miles  to  reach  the  center.  Since  many  residents  of  such  centers  go 
to  larger  hospitals,  these  centers  are  expected  to  provide  only  50  to 
70  percent  of  the  hospital  service  needed  within  the  trade-center  com- 
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munity.  Therefore,  some  of  the  beds  for  these  centers  are  allocated 
to  the  larger  regional  and  medical  centers.  A  few  small  but  densely 
populated  rural  communities  within  15  or  20  miles  of  regional  cen- 


LEGENO 

*  TfACHING  HOSPITAL  CENTER 
4  REGIONAL  HOSPITAL  CENTER 
«  COMMUNITY  HOSPITAL  CENTER 
k      COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTER 


Fig.  195.  Proposed  hospital  service  areas  in  Michigan.  (Source:  Commission  on 
Hospital  Care,  Hospital  Care  in  the  United  States,  pp.  380-381.) 

ters  have  been  recommended  as  trade-center  community  hospitals 
because  of  the  unusual  need.  A  total  of  81  centers  of  this  type  were 
recommended  for  Michigan.  The  facts  that  53  percent  of  all  general 
and  allied  hospitals  are  in  communities  of  less  than  10,000  and  that 
most  of  these  have  less  than  50  beds  indicate  the  magnitude  of  change 
required  to  effectuate  the  plan.  The  American  College  of  Surgeons 
approved  93  percent  of  the  registered  hospitals  of  100  and  more 
beds  as  compared  with  40  percent  of  those  with  25-50  bed  units. 
Graham  Davis  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  index  of  the  quality  of 
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professional  service  rendered  by  a  given  hospital,  and  of  the  medical 
service  that  is  generally  available  in  the  community  is  probably  the 
performance  of  autopsies. ^^  Mott  and  Roemer  cite  data  to  indicate 


^   TEACHINS    HOSPITAL  CENTER 

•  REGIONAL  HOSPITAL  CEMTER 

•  COMMUNITY  HOSPITAL  CENTER 
b      COMMUNITY    HEALTH  CENTER 

•  PU0L 


RtaiONAL    aoi 


,/^^CH 


Fig.  196.  Suggested  regional  integration  of  hospitals   and  medical  service 
centers  in  Michigan.  (Source:  Commission  on  Hospital  Care,  Hospital  Care  in 

the  United  States,  pp.  382-383.) 

that  the  percentage  of  hospital  deaths  which  came  to  autopsy  in 
rural  hospitals  is  much  greater  than  for  urban  hospitals  with  more 
beds  and  facilities.^^ 

(4)  Public  health  and  medical  service  centers.  This  type  of  unit  was 
recommended  for  places  too  small  and/or  isolated  to  justify  50-bed 


ss  Graham  L.  Davis,  A  Survey  of  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  as  a  Postwar  Medical 
Center,  Chicago:  American  Hospital  Association,  1945,  p.  18, 
^^  Mott  and  Roemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  237. 
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establishments.  Size  of  center  and  distance  from  center  determine 
whether  a  place  needs  a  service  center.  In  rare  instances,  a  village  of 
500  people  or  smaller,  located  more  than  25  miles  from  a  hospital, 
would  need  a  center  of  this  type.  Larger  centers  in  isolated  areas 
must  assume  some  of  the  functions  of  small  hospitals;  those  closer 
to  hospitals  are  expected  to  serve  mainly  as  out-patient  and  diagnos- 
tic centers.  A  total  of  181  public  health  and  medical  service  centers 
were  recommended. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  latter  unit  will  be  the  most  difficult 
to  develop  and  to  regularize  in  rural  America.  With  the  trend  toward 
bigger  and  more  eflBcient  units,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of 
modern  society  to  sacrifice  the  neighborliness  of  the  locality  group  in 
order  to  attain  the  trappings  of  efficiency. 

Once  the  general  pattern  for  the  four  types  of  service  units  was 
decided  upon,  it  was  necessary  to  use  population  and  ecological  data 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  various  centers  and  sub-centers. 
The  trade-area  maps  of  the  Hearst  Marketing  Service  were  used  in 
the  initial  step.  Delineation  of  regions  and  trade-center  communities 
was  developed  on  a  trial-and-error  basis.  Lines  were  drawn  between 
cities  by  placing  them  relatively  far  from  big  centers  but  relatively 
close  to  smaller  centers.  When  these  lines  cut  across  minor  civil  divi- 
sions, the  fractions  of  these  were  used  to  assign  the  population  as 
listed  in  the  census  or  as  indicated  on  the  road  map.  Natural  barriers 
such  as  lakes  and  rivers  and  the  type  and  layout  of  roads  and  high- 
ways were  also  considered.  Unfortunately,  trade-center  community 
lines  do  not  coincide  with  county  lines. 

Correlational  analysis  of  vital  statistics  revealed  a  very  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  hospitals  and  the 
total  number  of  patient  days  of  hospital  care.  Thus,  to  estimate  the 
number  of  beds  needed  in  an  area,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  the 
number  of  births  and  deaths  which  normally  occur  in  each  area. 
From  data  available  in  hospitals,  it  was  found  that  for  each  death  and 
correlated  sickness  cared  for  in  a  general  hospital,  250  davs  of  gen- 
eral hospital  care  were  used.  By  dividing  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year  into  this  number,  it  was  ascertained  that  each  death  and  the 
attendant  sickness  was  equal  to  0.7  beds  per  year.  This  figure  was 
called  the  bed-death  ratio.  In  the  correlation  problem,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  hospital  death  rate  accounted  for  90  percent  of  the 
variation  in  beds  used.  Since  not  all  deaths  can  occur  or  should  occur 
in  hospitals,  the  arbitrary  decision  was  made  that  at  least  50  percent 
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of  the  deaths  should  occur  in  general  hospitals.  In  Michigan  in  1944, 
48.2  percent  of  all  deaths  occurred  in  hospitals  of  one  type  or  another. 

Using  these  figures,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  number 
of  beds  needed.  A  similar  procedure  was  used  to  determine  a  bed- 
birth  ratio  of  0.03.  To  take  care  of  the  fact  that  double  counting  might 
occur  if  the  two  were  added  together,  adjustments  were  made;  the 
adjusted  bed-death  ratio  was  found  to  be  0.06  and  the  bed-birth 
ratio  0.03.  Thus,  if  we  assume  that  50  percent  of  all  deaths  and  100 
percent  of  all  births  should  occur  in  hospitals,  the  formula  for  esti- 
mating the  number  of  occupied  beds  for  an  area  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  Occupied  beds  needed  equal  0.6  times  50  percent  of  the 
deaths  plus  0.03  times  the  births. 

Beds  were  assigned  to  the  three  types  of  hospitals  in  this  manner: 
the  larger  the  trade-center  community  being  considered,  the  fewer 
of  its  beds  were  assigned  to  the  regional  centers.  Five  percent  of  all 
the  assigned  beds  of  communities  and  regions  were  assigned  to  the 
teaching  hospitals.  No  beds  were  assigned  to  public  health  and  medi- 
cal service  centers  because  these  are  considered  as  departments  and 
outposts  of  community  hospitals.  On  this  basis,  it  was  possible  to 
recommend  the  type  of  hospital  adjustments  needed  in  the  state.  The 
general  types  of  agencies  are  indicated  in  Figures  195  and  196.  The 
adjustments  are  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Care.®°  The  estimate  for  future  needs  is  based  upon  population  pro- 
jection techniques. 

FACILITIES  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  ILL 

The  Commission  on  Hospital  Care  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  "Probably  no  single  type  of  institutional  care  is  so  lacking  in 
competent  and  sufficient  personnel  as  are  the  nervous  and  mental 
hospitals  throughout  the  country."*^^  The  Commission  recommends 
that  greater  use  be  made  of  the  general  hospitals  in  the  care  of  some 
types  of  psychiatric  patients  and  that  the  general  hospital  integrate 
its  service  with  nervous  and  mental  institutions. 

That  rural  areas  are  practically  without  professional  services  for 
mental  sickness  cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  no  potential 
psychiatric  patients  are  residing  in  rural  areas.  Mangus  and  Seeley 
feel  that  their  study  in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  "confirms  the  conclusion 


60  Ibid.,  pp.  368  ff. 

^1  Ibid.,  p.  416;  see  also  Mott  and  Roemer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  245-247. 
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of  many  other  studies  which  show  that  personahty  disorders  occur 
as  often  among  farm  people  as  they  do  among  non-farm  residents, 
and  perhaps  more  often."*^^  This  study  revealed  that  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  men  of  military  age  had  personality  disorders  sufficiently 
severe  to  disqualify  them  for  military  service.  Furthermore,  about 
21  percent  of  the  sixth-grade  pupils  in  Miami  County  exhibited  evi- 
dence of  poor  mental  health.  Such  problems,  this  study  indicated, 
were  more  prevalent  among  boys  than  girls.*'^ 

Draft  boards  generally  show  higher  rejection  rates  for  farm  work- 
ers than  for  other  registrants.'^*  With  regard  to  mental  health,  Mangus 
and  Seeley  feel  that  "farm  residence  is  probably  an  advantage  for 
younger  children,  but  that  the  advantage  is  lost  with  increasing 
age,"®^  Even  though  Mott  and  Roemer  admit  that  it  may  be  easier 
for  one  suffering  from  some  mental  ailment  to  "get  along"  in  a  rural 
environment  without  treatment,  they  have  marshalled  data  from 
draft  rejections  and  studies  in  rural-urban  areas  which  they  believe 
prove  that  the  incidence  of  mental  ailment  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
that  of  urban  areas.*"' 

In  his  study  of  first  admissions  to  hospitals  in  Michigan,  Lemert^^ 
found  that  incidence  was  much  higher  for  the  isolated  rural  areas, 
particularly  the  upper  peninsula,  than  for  the  urbanized  areas. 
Foreign-born  and  second-generation  immigrants  were  found  to  have 
higher  mental  disease  rates  than  did  the  native-born  populations.^^ 


®2  A.  R.  Mangus  and  John  R.  Seeley,  Mental  Health  Needs  in  a  Rural  and  Semi- 
Rural  Area  of  Ohio,  Mimeographed  Bulletin  No.  195,  Columbus:  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, January  1947,  p.  12. 

63  Ibid.,  pp.  9-10. 

6*  Ibid.,  pp.  12-13;  see  also  Lawrence  M.  Hepple,  Veterans  and  Rejectees  in 
Randolph  County,  Missouri,  1940-1946,  Columbia:  University  of  Missouri  Bul- 
letin, Arts  and  Science  Series  No.  3,  November  1947,  pp.  52-53. 

65  Mangus  and  Seeley,  op.  cit.,  p.  13.  In  a  study  of  1,229  third-  and  sixth-grade 
children  in  Ohio,  Mangus  found  that  tlie  personality  adjustment  of  farm  chil- 
dren was  significantly  better  than  that  of  urban  children.  There  seemed  to  be 
few  significant  differences  in  the  mental  health  of  rural-farm  and  rural-nonfarm 
children.  On  most  items,  however,  both  groups  had  adjustment  scores  superior 
to  those  of  the  urban  children.  In  all  three  groups  there  was  a  surprising  amount 
of  personality  maladjustment.  See  A.  R.  Mangus,  "Personality  Adjustment  of 
Rural  and  Urban  Children,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  5, 
October  1948,  pp.  566  f. 

66  Mott  and  Roemer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  140-143. 

67  Edwin  M.  Lemert,  "An  Exploratory  Study  of  Mental  Disorders  in  a  Rural 
Problem  Area,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1,  March  1948,  pp.  48-64. 

68  Ibid.,  pp.  60-64.  See  also  tlie  discussion  of  this  paper  bv  A.  R.  Mangus. 
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The  lack  of  facilities  for  mental  care  in  the  United  States  is  most 
pronounced  in  rural  areas.  Figure  197  shows  the  number  of  beds  per 
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Fig.  197.  Number  of  beds  per  1,000  population  in  hospitals  for  mental  disease, 
by  states,  1945.  (Source:  Commission  on  Hospital  Care,  Hospital  Care  in  the 
United  States,  p.  314.) 

1,000  population  in  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  for  the  48  states.  Note 
that  the  greatest  need  for  this  type  of  hospital  care  is  in  those  south- 
ern and  western  states  that  are  substantially  rural. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  federal  and  state  governments  cooperate  in  the  prevention 
of  disease  through  the  Public  Health  Service.  From  the  general  wel- 
fare point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most  unpardonable  omission  of  or- 
ganized medicine  is  the  failure  to  support  the  public  health  agencies 
and  legislation.  The  doctor,  of  course,  may  be  said  to  have  a  vested 
interest  in  sickness.  He  is  not  paid  for  preventing  disease  but  for  cur- 
ing it.  However,  the  opposition  of  the  medical  profession  to  various 
practices  carried  on  by  the  public  health  departments,  such  as  the 
early  hospital  insurance  plans  or  cooperative,  prepaid,  voluntary 
hiring  of  medical  service  can  probably  be  ascribed  more  to  the  effort 
to  retain  the  free-enterprise  aspects  of  private  medicine  than  to  the 
attempt  to  monopolize  sickness  and  perpetuate  it. 

In  general,  an  effort  is  made  to  separate  disease  prevention  from 
treatment  and  to  assign  the  former  to  public  health  agencies  and  the 
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latter  to  private  practitioners.  Progressive  public  health  departments, 
however,  are  no  longer  content  with  impersonal  control  of  the  en- 
vironment and  are  giving  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. ^^ 
Mott  and  Roemer  have  gathered  data  which  show  that  rural  people 
are  very  much  disadvantaged  when  compared  with  urban  people  in 
respect  to  services  rendered  by  public  health  agencies.  In  1940  a 
study  of  low-income  farm  families  showed  that  only  37  percent  of 
the  children  up  to  8  years  had  received  smallpox  vaccination,  whereas 
89  percent  of  the  children  in  these  ages  had  been  vaccinated  in  28 
large  cities  studied  by  the  National  Health  Survey  of  1935-36.  This 
national  survey  showed  that  60  percent  of  low-income  children,  li\'- 
ing  in  large  cities,  had  been  vaccinated,  as  compared  with  52  percent 
in  another  survey  of  low-income  farm  families.  Examinations  of 
infants  and  children  either  under  public  or  private  auspices  are  much 
less  common  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas.  In  1945,  two  out  of  three 
rural  counties  provide  no  regular  "well  baby"  or  "child  health"  con- 
ferences or  clinics  under  health  department  auspices.  Three  out  of 
four  rural  counties  provide  no  regular  monthly  prenatal  clinics  for 
expectant  mothers  despite  the  higher  rural  birth  rate.'° 

As  summarized  by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care, 
the  functions  of  a  public  health  service  are:  (a)  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  vital  statistics;  (b)  the  control  of  water,  milk,  and  food 
supplies;  (c)  the  control  of  sanitation;  (d)  the  control,  through  quaran- 
tine and  supervision,  of  communicable  disease;  and  (e)  the  provision 
of  laboratory  services.  In  addition  to  these  functions,  the  Committee 
believes  that  the  following  activities  are  also  proper  public  health 
activities:  (a)  the  promotion  of  maternal,  infant,  and  child  hygiene, 
including  medical  and  dental  inspection  and  supervision  of  school 
children;  (b)  popular  health  instruction;  (c)  the  provision  of  preven- 
tive dental  care  of  children;  and  (d)  the  provisions  of  special  ser\'ices 
for  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  venereal 
diseases,  malaria,  hookworm,  or  any  other  disease  which  constitutes 
a  special  health  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  adequatelv  and  ef- 
fectively by  the  other  available  medical  and  health  agencies  in  the 
community/^ 


69  Mott  and  Roemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  334;  and  Wilson  G.  Smillie,  Public  Health  Ad- 
ministration in  the  United  States,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1940, 
pp.  3-10. 

70  Mott  and  Roemer,  ibid.,  pp.  348  and  349. 

'■1  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  510-511.  Quoted  from  Medical  Care  for  the  American 
People,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1932,  p.  43, 
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Federal  aid  to  states  and  localities  has  been  available  for  the  en- 
forcement of  quarantine  laws  and  health  regulations  for  many  years. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  however,  10 
million  dollars  of  federal  funds  were  made  available  to  assist  state 
and  county  health  districts  and  other  locality  groupings  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  health  services,  in  training  personnel  for  state 
and  local  health  work,  and  in  conducting  research  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  health  services.  Grants-in-aid  are  made  when  the  state 
or  territory  has  an  adequately  organized  public  health  program  and 
when  federal  funds  do  not  displace,  but  rather  supplement,  state 
funds. 

In  addition  to  these  funds,  others  were  made  available  under  the 
same  act  for  the  expansion  of  maternal  and  child  health  programs  and 
for  aid  to  crippled  children.  This  work  is  administered  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  Over  10  million  dollars 
are  available  for  maternal  and  child  health,  crippled-children,  and 
child-welfare  services.  All  states  are  now  cooperating  in  these  pro- 
grams. Through  the  use  of  the  funds,  prenatal  clinics  are  held,  public 
health  nurses  are  employed,  and  the  services  of  local  practicing 
physicians  are  engaged  for  mothers'  and  children's  clinics.  Medical 
and  home  nursing  hospital  care  for  needy  maternity  patients  and 
children  are  also  provided.  The  program  increased  the  number  of 
public  health  nurses  in  the  United  States  to  23,705  as  of  1940,  and  has 
been  responsible  at  least  in  part  for  reductions  in  maternal  and  infant 
mortality  rates.'^^ 

Figure  198  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  full-time  health  officers 
in  the  United  States.  Table  69  indicates  how  the  public  health  serv- 
ices reach  the  children  through  vaccination  and  examination.  Some 
private  practitioners  have  objected  to  this  service,  but  it  is  coming 
to  be  an  accepted  function  of  public  health.  How  the  various  health 
agencies  can  be  improved  and  coordinated  so  that  all  work  together 
in  an  effective  manner  is  one  of  the  main  problems  of  modern  ad- 
ministration. Many  believe  that  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
has  the  responsibility  of  assisting  in  the  organization  of  services  and 
direction  of  health  programs.''^ 

PLANS  FOR  IMPROVING  RURAL  HEALTH 
Figure  199  dramatizes  the  need  for  improved  services  in  strictly 
rural  areas.  A  National  Opinion  Research  Center  survey  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  1944  asked  the  following  question:  "Do  you  think  it 

^2  Ibid.,  p.  513. 

''^  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4—5. 
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would  be  a  good  idea  or  a  bad  idea  if  the  social-security  law  also 
provided  paying  for  the  doctor  and  hospital  care  that  people  might 

TABLE  69 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Children  over  3  Months  and  under  1 6  Years 
of  Age  That  Were  Vaccinated  for  Small  Pox,  Diphtheria,  and  Examined 
by  a  County  Public  Health  Nurse  during  the  Preceding  Year,  1946 


County    ■ 

Number  of 
Children 

Percentage 

Vaccinated  for 

Small  Pox 

Percentage 

Vaccinated  for 

Diphtheria 

Percentage 
Examined 

Kent 

Shiawassee 

Cheboygan 

158 
143 
121 

68.0 
80.0 
73.0 

60.0 
80.0 
70.0 

60.0 
57.0 
61.0 

All  Areas 

422 

71.0 

69.0 

59.0 

Source:   HofTer,   Health  and   Health  Services  for  Michigan   Farm   Families, 
1948,  pp.  43-44. 
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100 
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1  or  AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS 


Fig.  199.  Relation  between  population  per  physician  and  dentist,  and  the  de- 
gree of  rurality  in  the  United  States.  Note  that  the  more  rural  the  counties,  the 
larger  the  population  to  be  served  by  physicians  and  dentists. 
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need  in  the  future?"  Sixty  eight  percent  rephed  in  the  affirmative,  19 
percent  rephed  that  it  was  a  "bad  idea,"  and  13  percent  said  they 
"didn't  know."^*   Table   70   indicates   how   306    Michigan   farmers 

TABLE  70 

Number  and  Percentage  of  306  Michigan  Farm  Families  Expressing 
Preference  for  Different  Methods  of  Paying  for  Health  Services, 

1946 


Method  of  Payment 

Number  of  Families 

Percentage  of  Total 

Paying  after  service  is  received 

53 

17.0 

Each  family  decides  for  itself 

whether  or  not  to  buy  health 

care  insurance 

131 

43.0 

Paying  for  health   care  insurance 

from  public  funds,  like  we  pay 

for   roads    or    schools    or   social 

security 

115 

38.0 

No  comment 

7 

2.0 

Source:  Hoffer,  Health  and  Healtli  Services  for  Michigan  Farm  Families 
1948,  p.  40. 

thought  medical  payments  should  be  made.  Although  considerable 
publicity  has  been  given  to  various  types  of  voluntary  plans  offering 
physicians'  care  without  government  control  or  financing,  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  the  20  predominantly  urban  states  and  0.5 
percent  of  the  population  in  the  28  predominantly  rural  states  were 
covered  by  such  medical  society  plans.  Therefore  we  turn  to  the  most 
important  experiment  in  group  medicine,  that  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.'^ 

In  view  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  rural  health  problem  at  present, 
the  following  description  of  the  most  important  experiment  in  rural 
health  plans  is  presented.  At  the  peak  of  its  rehabilitation  program, 
the  Farm  Security  program  carried  117,000  farm  families,  or  over 
600,000  individvials,  in  various  types  of  medical  programs.  These 
smaller  experiments  involved  various  means  of  payment  to  physi- 
cians: fee  for  service,  flat  monthly  payment,  and  emplo}Tnent  of  a 


'i'*  What  Do  the  Aincrican  People  Think  About  Federal  Health  Insurance?,  p.  3. 
^5  Mott  and  Roemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  482. 
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salaried  staff.  The  following  quotation  from  the  The  Experimental 
Health  Frograin  of  the  USD  A  summarizes  this  program: 

A  number  of  nongovernmental  agencies,  such  as  farm  organizations, 
have  done  valuable  pioneering  work  in  the  field  of  rural  medical  and 
hospital  care.  However,  the  most  direct  and  extensive  attack  on  the 
problem  of  providing  better  rural  health  services  has  been  made  through 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  No- 
vember 1941  the  Interbureau  Committee  on  Postwar  Programs,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  called  upon  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, because  of  its  previous  experience  in  setting  up  prepayment 
plans  among  rural  families,  to  help  develop  rural  health  service  programs 
for  all  farm  families.  This  was  conceived  as  an  experiment  in  applying 
prepayment  medical  plans  to  rural  areas. 

The  plan  for  setting  up  experimental  health  programs  for  rural  people 
in  a  few  selected  counties  grew  out  of  the  growing  consciousness  of 
health  needs  brought  home  to  many  people  by  the  large  number  of  re- 
jections for  mihtary  service  and  the  acute  shortage  of  health-service 
personnel  during  the  prewar  and  war  periods.  ^"^ 

Final  selection  of  the  counties  in  which  the  experimental  health  pro- 
gram began  was  guided  by  the  following  conditions  existing  in  each 
county: 

1.  An  active  county  agricultural  planning  committee  or  similar  local 
organization. 

2.  Known  local  interest  in  medical  care  needs. 

3.  A  rural  county  representative  of  the  general  area. 

4.  Farm  income  approximately  the  same  as  the  state  as  a  whole. 

5.  Medical,  dental,  and  hospital  facilities  reasonably  adequate  and 
accessible  to  all  farm  families  in  the  county. 

6.  Receptive  attitude  on  the  part  of  professional  groups. 

7.  Desirable:  A  full-time  public  health  unit. 

The  seven  counties  reasonably  meeting  these  requirements  included 
Cass  County,  Tex.;  Hamilton  County,  Nebr.;  Nevada  County,  Ark. 
Newton  County,  Miss.;  Taos  County,  N.  Mex.;  Walton  County,  Ga. 
and  Wheeler  County,  Tex. 

All  of  these  experimental  health  associations  began  operations  during 
1942.  Taos  County  was  not  chosen  on  the  basis  of  these  requisites  be- 
cause of  its  more  or  less  spontaneous  growth  out  of  an  adult  education 
program.  However,  it  met  all  the  stipulated  requirements  fairly  well.'^'^ 

'"^  The  Experimental  Health  Program  of  the  USDA,  pp.  6-7. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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The  device  used  by  the  people  of  each  county  to  get  for  their  families 
more  adequate  medical  and  dental  services  was  a  health  association 
based  upon  the  following  principles: 

1.  Prepayment  for  health  services,  or  the  health-insurance  principle 
based  on  pooling  risks  and  resources  of  the  group. 

2.  Family  contributions  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

3.  Supplementation  of  membership  fees  by  use  of  Federal-grant 
funds. 

4.  Voluntary  membership. 

5.  Local  administration  of  the  program. 

Furthermore,  the  organization  of  these  associations  was  fairly  uni- 
form throughout  all  seven  counties,  the  major  difference  being  in  the 
method  of  paying  for  services.  Five  of  the  health  associations  paid  for 
professional  services  on  the  conventional  fee-for-service  basis.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  health  association  is  the  Nevada  County  Rural 
Health  Services  Association,  Inc.  The  Wheeler  County  Rural  Health 
Service  operated  on  the  capitation  basis  for  general  practitioner  care, 
i.e.,  families  are  allowed  to  select  a  physician  who  is  cooperating  with 
the  association  and  a  flat  monthly  sum  is  paid  to  the  physician  to  "keep 
the  family  well."  The  Taos  County  Cooperative  Health  Association  op- 
erated with  a  salaried  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  stafiF. 

Local  consumers  of  health  services  were  organized  into  nonprofit  cor- 
porations under  the  laws  of  their  respective  States.  Each  association 
adopted  a  charter  and  bylaws  and  elected  a  lay  board  of  directors.  The 
governing  board  selected  a  manager  and  treasurer  to  execute  the  pro- 
gram and  to  make  and  carry  out  agreements  for  medical  and  dental 
services  with  local  physicians,  dentists,  druggists,  nurses,  and  hospitals. 
Services  were  provided  by  independent  private  practitioners  in  all  but 
the  Taos  County  plan,  where  there  is  a  salaried  medical,  dental,  and 
nursing  staff,  supplemented  by  local  practitioners. 

Each  family  paid  a  membership  fee  based  on  its  net  cash  income  for 
the  year  before,  with  certain  fixed  minimum  and  maximum  fees.  Esti- 
mates on  the  annual  cost  of  service  per  family  were  made  by  the  board 
of  directors,  after  consultation  with  local  professional  groups  who  were 
cooperating  in  the  program,  and  this  served  as  the  basis  for  anticipating 
the  over-all  costs  of  the  group  plan.  The  amount  settled  upon  varied  by 
association  from  $36  to  $57  for  the  first  year,  or  averaged  about  $50  for 
all  associations,  and  from  $41  to  $51,  or  averaged  $48  for  the  second 
year  of  operation.  Any  family  membership  fee  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
over-all  cost  was  supplemented  by  grant  funds  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  This  came  to  81  percent  of  total  funds  the  first  year  and 
62  percent  the  second  year  of  operation. ''^^ 


T8  Ibid.,  pp.  10-12. 
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All  families  who  obtained  most  of  their  livelihood  from  farming  were 
eligible  for  membership.  Membership  in  the  7  health  associations 
covered  9,287  families,  or  41,700  persons  during  the  first  year  of  op- 
eration/^ 

Before  the  associations  were  formed,  1942,  the  7  counties  had  a  total 
of  74  physicians.  But  if  age  is  taken  into  account  there  were  only  58.6 
effective  physicians,  or  2,261  persons  per  physician.  Such  a  population- 
physician  ratio  compares  very  unfavorably  with  the  generally  accepted 
standard  of  not  more  than  1,000  per  physician  and  the  actual  United 
States  ratio  of  about  800  per  physician  in  1942.  Population  per  effective 
physician  varied  by  county  from  1,377  in  Wheeler  County  to  4,130  in 
Taos.so 

Experimental  health  programs  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  effectively  demonstrated  certain  strong  and  weak 
points  in  operations  of  tax-assisted  voluntary  county  health  associations. 
The  plan's  main  element  of  strength  was  the  provision  for  supplementing 
family  contributions  through  Federal  grant  funds,  thus  recognizing  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay  in  the  financing  of  the  program.  Without  this 
outside  assistance  none  of  the  associations  could  have  operated,  nor  can 
they  be  expected  to  continue  to  operate  without  it.  Through  the  organi- 
zation of  these  health  associations  many  farm  families  have  benefited 
from  medical,  dental,  and  hospital  services  not  ordinarily  received.  They 
have  expressed  overwhelming  approval  of  the  principle  of  paying  for 
their  health  services  in  advance  on  a  group  basis. 

"Most  weak  points  are  encompassed  under  two  heads:  (1)  Incom- 
plete population  coverage,  and  (2)  inadequate  scope  and  quality  of 
care."®^  The  plans  were  costly  to  the  federal  government  because 
they  were  voluntary,  and  the  better-to-do  families  frequently  formed 
no  part  of  the  experiments.  Mott  and  Roemer  say  that  "Only  a  broad 
distribution  of  costs  over  families  of  all  levels  of  income,  rural  and 
urban,  could  eliminate  the  need  for  all  or  most  of  the  subsidy  with 
its  attendant  limitations."®^  They  conclude:  "Thus,  while  the  experi- 
mental health  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  demon- 
strated the  advantages  of  health  insurance  over  private  laissez-faire 
rural  medicine,  it  has  likewise  underscored  the  deficiencies  of  plans 
built  within  county  lines  on  a  voluntary  basis,  even  with  financial 
subsidy.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  compelling  conclusion  must  be  that 
the  difficulties  of  voluntary  health  insurance  plans   among  rural 


79  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

81  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

82  Mott  and  Roemer,  op.  cit.,  p.  421. 
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people  dictate  the  need  for  a  nation-wide  program  for  financing 
medical  care  for  the  entire  population."^^ 

See  Tables  71  and  72  for  a  range  in  amount  of  money  allocated  by 
health  associations  to  different  types  of  services,  and  the  proportions 
of  funds  from  membership  fees  and  Federal-grant  funds  for  experi- 
mental counties. 

TABLE  71 

Range  in  Amount  of  Money  Allocated  bij  Health  Associations^  to 
Different  Types  of  Services,  1942-43  and  1943-44 


Service 

1942-1943 

1943-1944 

General  practitioner 

Surgeon  —  specialist 

Hospitalization 

Drugs 

Nursing 

Dental 

Contingent^ 

Administration 

$16-$22 

6 

8-  12 

5-  7 
0-     3 

6-  7 
0-     3 
2-     4 

$16-$19 
6-     7 
9-  12 
0-     6 
0 
0-     7 
0-     3 
3-     5 

Total 

50-  57 

41-  50 

"  Does  not  include  the  Taos  County  association  since  it  operated  with  a 
salaried  staff  and  this  made  strictly  comparable  allocations  by  service  imprac- 
tical. However,  over-all  costs  were  $35.59  in  the  first  year  and  $51.48  in  the 
second  year  of  operation. 

^  A  contingent  fund  was  used  in  some  programs  to  correct  for  inadequate 
budget  estimates. 

Source:  The  Experimental  Health  Program  of  the  USD  A,  Subcommittee 
Monograph  No.  1,  1946,  p.  13. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE  PLANS 

In  addition  to  the  plans  with  which  the  U.S.D.A.  has  experimented, 
there  is  the  social  insurance  plan.  Such  a  plan  is  comparable  to  old- 
age  or  survivors'  insurance  and  unemployment  compensation.  The 
principle  of  the  plan  involves  compulsory  contributions  from  em- 
ployee and  employer  for  wage  workers.  The  self-employed  person 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  premium.  Nelson  has 
listed  the  objections  and  advantages  of  the  plan  as  follows : 

The  objections  to  compulsory  sickness  insurance  are  chiefly  tliese: 

(a)  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  object  to  anything  that  is  compulsory; 

(b)  the  physicians  object  that  it  may  mean  the  control  of  the  medical 


83  Ibid.,  p.  421^22. 
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TABLE  72 
Percentage  of  Funds  from  Family  Membership  Fees  and  Federal-grant 
Funds  for  Experimental  Health  Counties,  1942—43,  and  1943—44 


County 

Family  Member- 
ship Fees 

Federal-grant 
Funds 

Total  Receipts 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1942-43 

1943-44 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Cass 

19.0 

47.9 

81.0 

52.1 

100.0 

100.0 

Hamilton 

44.7 

(a) 

55.3 

(«) 

100.0 

100.0 

Nevada 

14.6 

38.3 

85.4 

61.7 

100.0 

100.0 

Newton 

11.7 

39.2 

88.8 

60.8 

100.0 

100.0 

Taos 

9.8 

20.5 

90.2 

79.4 

100.0 

100.0 

Walton 

23.5 

45.4 

76.5 

54.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Wheeler 

40.1 

71.2 

59.9 

28.8 

100.0 

100.0 

All  associations 

19.4 

38.4 

80.6 

61.6 

100.0 

100.0 

"  Hamilton  County  Association  terminated  at  end  of  first  year. 
Source:      The   Experimental   Health  Program  of  the   USD  A,  Subcommittee 
Monograph  No.  1,  1946,  p.  25. 

profession  by  politicians;  and  (c)  the  plan  might  promote  malingering 
—a  lot  of  people  would  insist  upon  services  beyond  their  actual  needs. 
The  arguments  for  social  insurance  usually  boil  down  to  these:  (a)  the 
compulsory  feature  would  make  family  heads,  who  otherwise  would  not 
do  so,  provide  security  for  their  families;  (b)  it  spreads  the  risk  over  the 
entire  population  and  reduces  total  costs,  at  the  same  time  making  for 
improved  services;  (c)  improved  services  result  from  ability  to  plan 
services  on  a  national  or  state,  rather  than  a  local  community  basis;  (d) 
administrative  cost  is  reduced  below  that  of  the  cooperative,  in  that  less 
expense  is  involved  in  securing  members;  and  (e)  it  guarantees  compre- 
hensive coverage  because  benefits  are  not  limited  to  the  prosperous,  the 
foresighted,  and  the  frugal.^* 


STATE  MEDICINE 


The  state  medical  plan  involves  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  medical 
care  from  the  public  treasury.  This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  said  that 
we  already  have  state  medicine  in  many  state  and  federal  institutions 
and  more  generally  through  some  of  the  functions  of  the  public 


s*  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  515. 
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health  services.  If  the  pubhc  health  services,  of  course,  were  to  take 
over  and  bureaucratize  the  professional  medical  personnel  into  a 
state-supported  agency,  we  would  have  state  medicine.  At  the  present 
time  30  countries  have  systems  of  compulsory  health  insurance  for 
at  least  some  of  their  workers.  No  nation  which  has  established  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  has  withdrawn  such  a  program  once  it  was 
started,  rather,  the  general  trend  has  been  in  the  direction  of  expan- 
sion of  coverage  and  benefits. ^^  Usually  the  plans  include  sickness 
benefits,  maternity  care,  funerals,  and  medical  care.  Prior  to  1900, 
such  systems  were  established  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  ^^ 
Several  provinces  of  Canada  have  legislation  which  permit  a  munici- 
pality to  engage  a  doctor  to  take  care  of  the  medical  needs  of  a  com- 
munity. The  provinces  control  the  general  plan  through  their  health 
departments.  As  would  be  expected,  the  Soviet  Union  also  has  its 
form  of  socialized  medicine.  In  the  plans  at  least,  this  service  extends 
from  birth  to  the  grave.  Medical  supervision  begins  with  the  pregnant 
woman,  proceeds  to  the  infant,  the  pre-school  and  school  child,  the 
adolescent,  and  finally  the  man  and  woman  at  work.  The  plans  for 
socialized  medicine  need  not  be  "compulsory"  in  the  sense  that  all 
must  contribute  and  that  few  services  are  available  outside. 

Kolb  and  Brunner^^  describe  the  New  Zealand  plan,  which  includes 
complete  coverage  for  all  unemployed  workers  and  is  supported  by 
a  special  social  security  tax  of  5  percent  on  all  salaries,  wages,  and  all 
income,  including  that  of  companies.  One  of  its  greatest  achievements 
is  not  a  public  system  but  a  private  nursing  organization,  the  Plunket 
Society.  Seventy  percent  of  the  babies  born  come  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  organization.  The  low  infant  mortality  rate  in  New 
Zealand  may  be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  this  society.  The  New 
Zealand  experience  shows  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  publicly 
supported  agency  such  as  the  Extension  Service  could  not  be  instru- 
mental in  organizing  effective  rural  medical  units. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
Medical  care,  if  it  is  to  provide  up-to-date  services,  specialization. 


8^  Joseph  W.  Mountin  and  George  St.  J.  Perrott,  "Health  Insurance  Programs 
and  Plans  in  Western  Europe:  A  Summary  of  Observations,"  Public  Health  Re- 
ports, Vol.  LXII,  March  1947,  pp.  369-399. 

s^  J.  H.  Kolb  and  E.  deS.  Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society,  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1946,  p.  605. 

87  Ibid.,  pp.  606-607. 
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professionalism,  and  eflficiency,  requires  larger  units  into  which 
smaller  units  are  integrated.  This  trend,  however,  makes  for  large- 
scale  operation  and  the  development  of  bureaucracy,  or  what  we 
have  called  the  contractual  Gesellschaft.  Whether  or  not  these  units 
are  controlled  by  the  state  or  by  private  and  semi-private  agencies, 
there  is  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  for  service  to  become  cold,  eflB- 
cient,  and  unsympathetic.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  minis- 
tration to  the  spiritual  and  religious  needs,  efiiciency,  when  coupled 
with  the  impersonal  and  secondary  contacts,  defeats  the  objective  of 
the  agencies  serving  man's  health  needs.  Except  for  persons  with  a 
special  mentality  of  "rationality"  (which  Parsons  says  is  "unnatural" 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  highly  "exceptional  state"  in  the  matter  of  get- 
ting well),  such  elements  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  as  personal 
attention  of  a  responsive  and  sympathetic  nature  are  ordinarily  essen- 
tial needs  and  desires.  The  authors  feel  that  the  best  argument  that 
organized  medicine  has  against  state  medicine  is  its  almost  inevitable 
assumption  of  the  traits  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft.  Large-scale 
private  or  charitable  organizations  go  in  the  same  direction,  and 
much  of  modem  personal  maladjustment  on  all  levels  is  related  to  the 
passing  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft.  This  study  has  stressed 
throughout  that  the  key  problem  of  the  age  is  that  of  attaining  effi- 
ciency in  the  organization  of  human  effort  while  retaining  elements 
of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft.  At  least  a  minimum  of  these  traits 
is  necessary  to  normal  human  mental  and  physical  health.  The  social 
systems  which  provide  teamwork  in  furnishing  rural  and  urban 
people  the  healing  arts  are  no  exception.  The  generalization  holds 
for  all  areas  of  human  endeavor. 

ADEQUACY  OF  RURAL  MEDICAL  CARE 
MEASURED  IN  TERMS  OF  REJECTION  RATES 

Table  73  indicates  the  relatively  high  rejection  rates  for  farmers 
and  farm  managers  in  World  War  11.®^  From  a  careful  study  of  Se- 
lective Service  data  Mapheus  Smith  drew  the  following  conclusions 
concerning  rural-urban  differences:  "If  the  rejection  rates  could  be 
computed  accurately,  for  physical  defects  separately  from  mental  and 
educational  defects,  the  rural  and  farmer  rates  would  be  clearly 


88  The  Experimental  Health  Program  of  the  USDA,  p.  2.  See  also  the  excellent 
section  on  this  subject  by  Mott  and  Roemer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  114-124.  These  authors 
have  marshalled  facts,  including  rejection  rates,  which  indicate  that  rural  health, 
in  general,  is  not  as  good  as  that  in  cities. 
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smaller  than  the  urban  and  non-agricultural  occupation  rates.  It, 
therefore,  appears  that  the  evidence  from  Selective  Service  experi- 
ence in  World  War  II  shows  that  the  rural  population  was  at  least 


TABLE  73 


Rejection  Rates  per  100  Registrants  Examined  in  the  United  States 
by  Occupation,  April  1,  1942,  to  December  31,  1943 


Occupational  Group 

Rate  per  100 
Registrants 

All  occupations 

42.6 

1. 

Domestic  service  workers 

59.6 

2. 

Emergency  workers  and  unemployed 

56.5 

3. 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

56.4 

4. 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

52.8 

5. 

Service  workers,  except  domestic  and  protective 

49.1 

6. 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

46.6 

7. 

Proprietors,  managers,  and  officials,  except  farm 

46.4 

8. 

Protective  service  workers 

42.7 

9. 

Professional  and  semiprofessional 

42.2 

10. 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

40.7 

11. 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers 

37.5 

12. 

Operative  and  kindred  workers 

37.2 

13. 

Students 

25.7 

14. 

Others 

44.5 

Source:     Physical    Examinations    of    Selective    Service     Registrants    During 
Wartime,  Medical  Statistics  Bull.  No.  3,  1944,  Table  3,  p.  12. 

slightly  superior  to  the  urban  in  physical  status,  and  that  agricultural 
workers  were  superior  to  non-agricultural  workers."®^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  author  states  that  the  farmers  and  rural  population 
had  higher  rejection  rates  than  those  for  urban  areas  when  mental 
and  educational  causes  for  rejections  were  included.  However,  there 
was  no  clear  difference  between  urban  and  rural  counties  in  the  inci- 
dence of  all  defects.  Thus,  in  spite  of  many  deficiencies  in  health 
facilities  and  health  care,  "the  advantages  of  rural  life  in  America 
seem  to  have  offset  the  disadvantages,  leaving  a  small  margin  of 
superiority  for  the  rural  population's  physical  status."  This  condition, 


^^  Mapheus  Smith,  "Selective  Service  Contributions  to  Knowledge  of  Rural- 
Urban  Differences  in  Physical  and  Mental  Status,"  Rural  Sociology,  fortlicoming; 
also  Mapheus  Smith,  "Occupational  Differentials  in  Physical  Status,"  American 
Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1,  February  1948,  pp.  72-82. 
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resulting  from  the  rural  assets  of  sunshine,  fresh  air,  outside  work, 
lack  of  congestion,  and  the  like  is  in  line  with  findings  for  other  wars.'*'^ 

ADEQUACY  OF  FACILITIES  AS  REFLECTED 
BY  MORBIDITY  FIGURES 

The  problem  of  relative  healthiness  of  rural  and  urban  populations 
has  held  the  attention  of  scholars  for  many  years.  As  early  as  1662, 
John  Graunt  analyzed  the  bills  of  mortality  for  the  city  of  London 
and  adjacent  territories  and  came  to  the  following  conclusion:  "As 
for  unhealthiness  it  may  be  supposed,  that  although  seasoned  Bodies 
may,  and  do  live  near  as  long  in  London,  as  elsewhere,  yet  new- 
comers, and  Children  do  not,  for  the  Smoaks,  Stinks,  and  close  Air 
are  less  healthfull  then  that  of  the  Country;  otherwise  why  do  sickly 
persons  remove  into  the  Country  Air?"^^  With  much  more  refined 

data,  numerous  modern  scholars  are  still  examining  the  same  ques- 
tion.^2 

One  of  the  most  revealing  approaches  to  differential  mortality  is 
the  examination  of  age-specific  mortality  rates.  Figure  200  shows 
mortality  rates  at  all  ages  for  white  males  and  females  residing  in 
cities  of  100,000  or  more  and  for  those  residing  in  rural  territory.  Al- 
though mortality  rates  for  the  rural  population  of  the  country  are 
lower  than  for  the  urban  at  most  ages,  some  noteworthy  exceptions 
occur.  At  nearly  all  ages  under  35,  rural  mortality  rates  are  either 
higher  than  the  urban,  or  else  the  difference  is  very  slight.  The  most 
favorable  urban  showing  appears  at  all  ages  under  4. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  relative  mortality  in  rural  and  urban  areas 
is  to  be  gained  from  an  examination  of  life  tables.  The  life  table  is  a 
measure  of  mortality  which  shows  the  average  number  of  years  an 
individual  at  any  age  may  expect  to  survive.  Figures  201  and  202 


^°  Pitirim  Sorokin  and  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Principles  of  Rural-Urban  Soci- 
ology, New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1929,  Chapter  5. 

91  John  Graunt,  Natural  and  Political  Observations  Made  Upon  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1939,  pp.  55-56. 

92  See  for  example  Louise  Kemp  and  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Health  and  Mortality  in 
Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  AES  Bulletin  390,  May  1945;  Homer  L.  Hitt 
and  Alvin  L.  Bertrand,  The  Social  Aspects  of  Hospital  Planning  in  Louisiana, 
Louisiana  Study  Series  No.  1,  Baton  Rouge:  Health  and  Hospital  Division,  Office 
of  the  Governor,  August  1947;  Harold  F.  Dorn,  Maternal  Mortality  in  Rural  and 
Urban  Areas,  Public  Health  Reports,  Vol.  LIV,  No.  17,  April  28,  1939;  and  Paul 
M.  Houser,  Mortality  Differentials  in  Michigan,  Michigan  State  College,  Ph.D. 
Dissertation,  1948. 
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enable  one  to  make  comparisons  of  rural  and  urban  expectancy  for 
white  and  non-white  males  and  females  residing  in  the  various  re- 
gions. 

It  would  appear  from  Figure  201  that  the  chance  of  survival  to  age 

MALES  FElviALES 
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Fig.  201.  Survivors  to  age  20  out  of  1,000  born  alive,  classified  by  residence, 
region,  color,  and  sex,  1939.  (Source:  Vital  Statistics-Special  Reports  Vol' 
XXIII,  No.  15,  pp.  306-307.)  r       ^        • 
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Fig.  202.  Survivors  to  age  70  out  of  1,000  bom  alive,  classified  by 
residence,  region,  color,  and  sex,  1939.  (Source:  Vital  Statistics-Special 
Reports,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  15,  pp.  306-307.) 

20  is  generally  more  favorable  in  the  large  cities,  and  least  favorable 
in  the  smaller  urban  places.  The  unusually  high  survival  rate  in  the 
rural  South  may  be  due  to  under-registration  of  births.  A  further 
exception  occurs  in  the  non-white  population  of  the  North,  where 
survival  rates  are  lowest  in  rural  areas.  This  is  probably  due  to  poor 
medical  facilities  and  less  active  educational  and  public  health  work 
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than  in  the  largest  cities.''^  In  general,  both  Negro  and  white  females 
have  higher  survival  rates  in  all  regions.  Fewer  Negroes  than  whites 
may  expect  to  survive  to  age  20.  In  general,  residents  of  the  North 
have  a  better  chance  of  surviving  to  age  20  than  persons  living  in 
either  the  South  or  the  West. 

The  chances  of  surviving  to  age  70,  as  indicated  in  Figure  202,  are 
generally  best  in  the  rural  areas,  decreasing  as  one  moves  into  the 
more  densely  populated  centers.  Only  for  non-white  males  and  fe- 
males residing  in  the  North  are  survival  chances  better  in  urban 
centers  under  100,000.  The  only  other  exception  is  for  white  females 
residing  in  the  West,  where  survival  rates  are  superior  for  residents 
of  cities  under  100,000. 

Major  Causes  of  Death.  Diseases  of  the  heart  cause  more  deaths 
in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  than  any  other  single  cause.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  seven  leading  causes  of  death  are  identical  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas.  They  include  the  following:  diseases  of  the  heart, 
cancer,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  nephritis,  pneumonia  and  in- 
fluenza, accidents  (other  than  motor  vehicle),  and  tuberculosis.  (See 
Table  74.)  In  this  group  of  causes,  only  for  pneumonia  and  influenza 
does  the  rural  white  rate  exceed  that  for  the  urban  whites. 

As  indicated  in  Table  74,  rural  rates  for  some  minor  diseases  exceed 
those  for  urban  residents.  Those  causes  for  which  the  rural  whites 
suffer  more  heavily  than  the  urban  whites  are  the  following:  prema- 
ture birth,  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  homicide,  puerperal  causes,  whoop- 
ing cough,  malaria,  typhoid  and  paratyphoid,  pellagra,  and  diph- 
theria. Those  causes  for  which  rural  Negroes  have  higher  rates  than 
urban  Negroes  include:  puerperal  causes,  hernia,  whooping  cough, 
malaria,  typhoid  and  paratyphoid,  pellagra,  and  diphtheria. 

Infant  Mortality.  As  we  have  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  chances  for  infants  to  survive  in  urban  areas  are  greater  than  in 
rural  areas.  Because  infant  mortality  is  an  especiallv  severe  problem 
in  rural  areas,  and  because  "infant  mortality  is  the  most  sensitive  in- 
dex of  social  welfare  and  sanitary  improvements  which  we  possess,"^* 
it  deserves  special  attention. 

In  1945,  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
38.3,  one  of  the  lowest  rates  in  the  nation's  history.  The  rural  rate, 


93  Vital  Statistics-Special  Reports,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  15,  June  30,  1947,  p.  300. 
9*  T.  Lynn  Smith,  The  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, 1947,  p.  168,  quoting  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme. 
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however,  was  39.1  as  compared  with  37.7  for  urban  places."'  Al- 
though this  disparity  may  not  seem  great,  regional  and  state  differ- 
ences are  tremendous.  Rhode  Island,  a  highly  urbanized  state,  had  an 


TABLE  74 

Mortality  Rates  from  the  Common  Causes  of  Death,  the  United  States, 

by  Race  and  Residence,'^  1940 


Rates  per  100,000  Population 

Cause  of  Death 

Rural 

Urban 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Diseases  of  the  heart 

243.6 

187.3 

337.5 

314.8 

Pneumonia  and  Influenza 

70.0 

117.6 

59.5 

133.8 

Nephritis 

74.1 

109.2 

78.5 

141.6 

Cancer 

97.7 

53.9 

145.2 

105.0 

Diseases  of  nervous  system 

88.0 

97.4 

89.0 

127.2 

Tuberculosis 

34.0 

93.7 

38.5 

116.5 

Accidents  other  than  motor  vehicle 

46.0 

51.6 

47.2 

55.4 

Premature  birth 

23.2 

32.0 

23.0 

43.5 

Syphilis 

8.8 

45.6 

10.7 

63.7 

Motor  vehicle  accidents 

26.4 

12.1 

26.6 

26.5 

Diarrhea,  enteritis,  etc.'' 

8.4 

19.7 

5.4 

12.2 

Diabetes 

20.5 

11.1 

32.8 

25.3 

Homicide 

3.3 

23.1 

3.1 

44.4 

Puerperal  Causes 

6.0 

18.6 

5.3 

14.9 

Hernia 

7.6 

8.2 

9.6 

14.0 

Appendicitis 

8.5 

7.5 

10.8 

13.5 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

5.5 

3.6 

11.4 

8.2 

Congenital  malformations 

10.2 

5.5 

10.5 

6.8 

Suicide 

13.3 

3.0 

17.1 

6.4 

Whooping  cough 

2.5 

7.5 

1.2 

4.1 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach 

5.2 

4.0 

8.0 

9.0 

Malaria 

1.0 

8.5 

.3 

2.4 

Typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fever 

1.2 

3.9 

.6 

2.4 

Pellagra 

1.7 

7.8 

.6 

4.7 

Diphtheria 

1.5 

2.3 

.7 

1.2 

All  Causes 

949.6 

1218.6 

1109.4 

1561.0 

"  Based  on  populations  enumerated  as  of  April  1,  1940. 
^  Under  two  years  only. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Kemp  and  Smith,  Health  and  Mortality  in  Louisiana, 
Louisiana  AES  Bulletin  390,  p.  23. 


95  Vital  Statistics-Special  Reports,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  4,  August  19,  1947,  p.  53. 
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infant  mortality  rate  of  only  23.0  per  1,000  live  births.  New  Mexico,  a 
highly  rural  state,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  rate  of  110.3  per  1,000  live 
births. 

Variations  in  the  rural  infant  mortality  rate,  by  states,  may  be  seen 
in  Figure  203.  Note  that  the  mountain  states  and  southern  states  have 
high  infant  mortality  rates. 


INFANT  MORTALITY  RATE 
23  UNDER  30.2S5  39-2  -44. 


J302-34.I 
]  345-39. 1 


|442-4ai      US.  AY 
39.1 


Fig.  203.  Infant  mortality  rates  (number  of  deaths  imder  1  year  per  1,000  live 
births)  in  rural  areas,  by  state,  1945.  (Source:  Vital  Statistics— Special  Reports, 
Vol.  XVII,  No.  4,  Table  4.) 

SUMMARY 

Despite  the  natural  advantages  of  rural  life,  in  many  respects  rural 
people  in  the  United  States  are  less  healthy  than  urban.  In  general, 
the  mortality  statistics  and  draft-rejection  rates  indicate  that  the  ad- 
vantages rural  areas  once  had  no  longer  exist  or  are  disappearing. 
This  condition  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  with  respect  to 
personnel  and  prevention  in  the  healing  arts,  the  rural  areas  are  dis- 
advantaged when  compared  with  the  urban  areas.  Thousands  of 
people  suffer  and  die  in  rural  areas  only  because  they  are  deprived  of 
the  kind  of  facilities  accessible  to  those  living  in  metropolitan  centers. 

As  in  the  fields  of  education,  government,  and  religion,  there  seems 
little  chance  of  ironing  out  these  differences  without  organizing  the 
professionals  involved  and  making  a  thorough  effort  to  eliminate  the 
disadvantaging  conditions.  Large-scale  organization  and  bureauc- 
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racy  are  feared  by  private  practitioners.  On  the  one  hand,  the  prob- 
lem is  that  of  retaining  those  features  of  the  famihstic  Gemeinschaft 
necessary  to  estabHsh  individual  security  patterns  and  an  atmosphere 
in  which  people  can  get  well.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  problem  of 
developing  the  efficiency  and  rationalization  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective teamwork  and  the  advancement  of  science  and  practice. 

Realistic  plans  for  hospitals,  based  upon  technical  requirements 
and  ecological  factors,  have  gone  farther  than  plans  for  most  services. 
Rural  sociologists  have  furnished  the  basic  research  for  these  plans. 
Similar  plans  must  be  developed  for  other  services  if  health  and  medi- 
cal care  parity  for  rural  people  is  to  be  attained.  Since  the  hospital  is 
a  necessary  forerunner  of  other  services  and  is  the  "workshop"  of  the 
doctor,  the  serious  lack  of  hospital  facilities  in  rural  areas  must  be 
attacked  in  a  forthright  manner. 

One  of  the  great  services  of  the  U.S.D.A.  has  been  to  provide  ex- 
perience in  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  types  of 
group  medical  plans.  These  experiments  demonstrate  that  such 
organizations  can  save  lives  and  that  voluntary  plans  have  serious 
weaknesses. 


CHAPTER  22 

RURAL  WELFARE  AND  SECURITY 

SUMMARY  OF  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  development  of  rural  social  security  and  welfare  in  the  United 
States  may  be  summarized  as  follows:^ 

(1)  In  colonial  America,  just  as  in  the  simpler  societies,  the  care  of 
the  helpless  and  dependent  was  largely  the  responsibility  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  locality.  The  formal  welfare  process  began  with  the 
growth  of  cities. 

(2)  The  great  depression  of  the  1930's  brought  modern  welfare 
systems  to  rural  people  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time.  Previ- 
ously, when  family,  friendship,  and  neighborhood  groups  did  not 
furnish  the  aid,  it  was  furnished  by  the  local  county  or  township.  The 
basic  elements  of  this  system,  brought  from  England,  where  it  was 
introduced  in  1601,  had  changed  very  little.  There  were  those  who 
were  "on  the  town"  or  those  who  had  to  go  to  the  "county  poor  house." 
Whether  the  system  was  financed  by  the  township,  county,  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  depended  upon  the  prevailing  form  of  local 
government. 

(3)  Since  1935,  four  different  aspects  of  support  and  administra- 
tion have  been  important: 

(a)  Complete  local  responsibility  for  direct  relief;  (b)  federal- 
state-county  responsibility  for  old-age  assistance  and  for  grants  for 
the  blind  and  for  dependent  children;  (c)  old-age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance supported  and  administered  directly  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment; and  (d)  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  program  described 
in  Chapter  20. 

(4)  The  pattern  of  social  work  that  has  grown  up  in  the  cities,  hav- 
ing most  of  the  features  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft,  is  often  in- 
effective and  disliked  in  rural  areas.  Rural  life  has  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft  features  which  a  professionalized  and  impersonal  welfare 
service  may  fail  to  meet. 

1  Lowry  Nelson,  Rural  Sociology,  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1948, 
pp.  487-488. 
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SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  RURAL  WELFARE 
AND  SECURITY  RELATED  TO  SOCIAL  STRUC- 
TURE AND  VALUE  ORIENTATION 

The  rapid  growth  of  American  industry,  commerce,  and  the  con- 
comitant urban  growth  is  a  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  history.- 
This  growth  is  associated  with  what  some  writers  have  called  the  rise 
of  capitalism.  Max  Weber  and  his  schooP  attempted  to  relate  the 
peculiar  bureaucratic  development  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  mod- 
ern large-scale  business  and  industry  to  a  peculiar  value  orientation 
or  set  of  attitudes  which  developed  among  particular  religious 
groups.  Although  this  theory  cannot  be  adequately  treated  here,  we 
may  say  that  the  general  value  orientation  that  made  each  individual 
responsible  for  his  own  acts  and  status  lies  at  the  root  of  the  theory. 
Thus,  although  the  Calvinistic  dogma  maintained  that  one's  destiny 
in  the  hereafter  was  preordained,  the  belief  came  to  be  accepted  that 
this  state  of  redemption  would  be  reflected  in  one's  condition  on 
earth.  Since  tremendous  emphasis  was  placed  on  one's  prospective 
hereafter,  almost  everyone  did  his  best  to  appear  to  be  among  the 
"saved." 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  theory,  such  as  the  divine 
nature  of  one's  "calling,"  the  universalistic  standards  by  which  one 
operates  in  one's  "office,"  and  an  ideology  preventing  "dependence" 
upon  others.  Although  the  particular  ethic  approved  of  giving  and 
charity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  need  for  taking  alms  would  not  place 
one  in  a  complimentary  light.  Generally,  and  especially  in  New 
England  and  the  northern  states  where  the  "Puritan  ethic"  is  probably 
strongest,  rural  people  stress  thrift  and  hard  work  as  virtues  in  and 
of  themselves.*  According  to  this  ethic,  the  individual  is  considered 
a  weakling  or  even  immoral  if  he  accepts  aid  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  charity.  The  ideal  individual  was  "beholden"  to  no  one, 
stood  on  his  own  feet,  and  worked  out  his  own  salvation. 

Some  believe  that  the  individualistic  spirit  of  the  frontier  carried 
with  it  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  for  failure  or  misfortune, 

-  For  a  treatment  of  city  growth  in  general,  see  Howard  Woolston,  Metropolis, 
New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1937,  Chapter  2. 

3  Max  Weber,  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism  (translated  by 
Talcott  Parsons),  London:  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.,  1930. 

*  Talcott  Parsons,  The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1937,  Chapters  14-18;  see  also  C.  P.  Loomis,  Studies  of 
Rural  Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  College  Book  Store,  1945,  pp. 
385;^. 
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and  placed  a  general  stigma  upon  those  who  fell  by  the  wayside.^ 
Until  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  frontier  always  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  were  restless  or  for  those  who  had  failed  in  the 
settlements  to  the  east.^ 

Whether  it  was  religious  ideology,  the  frontier,  or  both,  which 
lead  farm  people  to  place  high  value  on  individual  initiative  and  to 
disparage  dependence,  this  attitude  is  relatively  more  in  keeping  with 
the  familistic  Gemeinschaft.  (See  Chapter  1  and  Appendix  A.)  This 
unique  combination  of  independence  and  sociability  is  emphasized 
in  a  Fortune  poll  of  March  1943.  When  asked  what  things  they  liked 
most  about  being  an  agriculturist,  farmers  placed  "being  one's  own 
boss"  highest.  On  the  other  hand,  70.7  percent  of  the  farmers  said 
they  believed  country  people  were  kinder  neighbors  than  either 
small-town  or  city  persons.^  Diagram  1  indicates  the  approximate 
positions  of  various  social  systems  with  which  the  authors  are  fa- 
miliar in  regard  to  degree  of  responsibility  among  members.  That 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  society  requires 
that  the  individual  be  independent  is  shown  in  this  diagram. 

Complete  Com-  DIAGRAM  1 

munity  of  Fate: 

All  Responsible 

for  Each;  Each 

Responsible  for  Limited 

All  Responsibilit}' 


S      D     M    s 

1             1             1             1 

1               1               1               1 

A                   a     1 

d     m 

Kinship  Systems 

Church  Organizations 

S— Spanish-American  and 

s— Spanish-American  and 

French-Canadian 

French-Canadian 

A— Amish 

a— Amish 

D-Dutch  (South  Holland, 
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111.) 
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M— Small  middle  class,  as 
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typified  by  old  New 
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England  family 
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5  Frederick  J.  Turner,  The  Frontier  in  American  History,  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  192L 

6  Dwight  Sanderson,  Rural  Sociology  and  Rural  Social  Organization,  New 
York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1942,  p.  481. 

^  Cited  from  Fortune,  March,  1943,  p.  8,  by  Carl  C.  Taylor,  "Attitudes  of 
American  Farmers— International  and  Provincial,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
Vol.  IX,  No.  6,  December  1944, 
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It  is  impossible,  without  further  study,  of  course,  to  place  the 
systems  accurately  in  this  manner.  That  the  extent  to  which  social 
systems  accept  responsibility  for  members  varies  in  times  of  misfor- 
tune and  crisis  is  not  to  be  doubted.  We  may  observe,  for  example, 
that  a  given  Spanish-American  Catholic  church  assumes  less  re- 
sponsibility for  its  members  than  does  a  middle-class  Methodist 
church.  However,  the  representative,  typical,  or  average  social  sys- 
tem would,  we  believe,  fall  on  the  continuum  as  we  have  described  it. 

The  greater  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  nature  of  a  system  and  the 
more  that  system  accepts  responsibility  for  its  members,  the  more  the 
system  is  expected  to  accept  that  responsibility  and  the  more  indi- 
vidual members  assume  responsibility  for  one  another.  Such  a  value 
orientation  is  different  both  from  that  of  the  typical  bureaucracy  and 
from  an  organization  characterized  by  the  social  structure  and  value 
orientation  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft,  with  limited  responsibili- 
ties of  the  group  to  the  individuals  and  vice  versa. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  DEMAND  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AND  RURAL  WELFARE 

Even  in  the  cities  that  began  to  overshadow  the  countryside,  some 
felt  that  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  so  to  speak,  because  of 
some  fault  of  their  own.  The  complexity  of  the  forces  operating  in  the 
cities,  however,  emphasized  the  point  that  no  matter  how  diligently 
a  person  worked,  he  might  be  unable  to  extricate  himself.  Factors 
such  as  technological  improvements  and  fluctuations  in  the  business 
cycle  made  it  clear  that  individual  deficiencies  were  not  always  the 
reasons  for  unemployment  and  related  ills.  High  mobility  and  wide- 
spread unemployment  often  lead  to  a  condition  in  which  one's  own 
group  could  not  always  look  after  one.  How  the  farm  economy  was 
brought  into  an  interdependence  with  the  total  economy  through 
the  price  and  market  regime,  and  the  relationship  of  this  element  to 
the  rise  of  the  farmers'  movements  have  been  described  previously. 
Heretofore,  the  urban  masses  had  placed  the  blame  for  their  mis- 
fortune on  the  employer,  political  gang,  government,  and  business 
cycle.  In  more  recent  decades,  farmers  have  been  more  prone  to 
blame  the  board  of  trade  in  a  distant  city  for  their  predicament.* 

Social  security  and  protective  legislation  began,  not  upon  the  in- 
sistence of  farm  groups,  but  rather  upon  that  of  the  city  workers,  who 
were  pushing  for  more  and  better  coverage  through  their  organized 
groups.  The  rural  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  have  often  reluctantly 


8  Paul  Landis,  Rural  Life  in  Process,  New  York:  McGraw-HiU  Book  Company, 
p.  514;  and  J.  H.  Kolb  and  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  A  Study  of  Rural  Society, 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1946,  p.  633. 
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taken  to  the  idea  of  outside  support  in  times  of  need.  In  some  areas, 
during  the  depression,  it  was  actually  necessary  to  use  persuasion  in 
order  to  get  people  in  dire  need  to  accept  relief.^  An  incident  related 
to  one  of  the  authors  by  a  field  worker  in  the  Appalachian  Highlands 
illustrates  this  point.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  few  people  in  the  Kentucky  county 
where  the  incident  happened  would  make  use  of  the  goods  and 
money  available,  because  only  the  "no  accounts  were  on  relief."  How- 
ever, the  local  worker  eventually  was  able  to  remove  the  stigma  so 
successfully  that  everyone  wanted  to  have  his  share.  This  situation, 
however,  placed  the  worker  in  a  precarious  position.  People  in  the 
whole  area  assumed  that  the  local  official  was  responsible  and  de- 
manded that  the  supply  of  goods  and  cash  continue.  When  he  was 
forced  by  his  regional  and  federal  offices  to  publicize  a  decrease  in 
support,  he  was  confronted  by  a  lynching  party,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped being  hanged. ^° 

Brunner  and  Lorge  found  that  many  small  village  leaders  were 
definitely  critical  of  relief  as  such,  but  admitted  that  relief  grants 
actually  supported  the  villages. ^^  The  rural  attitudes  toward  relief 
and  legislation  related  thereto  lag  behind  those  of  the  urban. ^-  The 
same  holds  for  attitudes  toward  child  labor,  which  although  probably 
more  harmful  in  urban  situations,  is  more  prevalent  in  the  rural  areas. 
The  depression  brought  rural  welfare  agencies  into  the  rural  com- 
munities to  stay.  If  they  are  to  be  effective,  the  agency  functionaries 
must  use  somewhat  different  techniques  and  have  different  back- 
grounds from  those  of  their  fellow  workers  in  the  cities.  Rehabilita- 
tion in  a  rural  neighborhood,  where  everyone  knows  ever)'one  else 
and  where  the  persistence  of  reputation  is  great,  demands  techniques 
quite  different  from  those  in  a  locality  where  a  family  may  get  a  new 
start  in  a  new  environment.^^ 

RURAL  SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A  PROFESSION 

In  the  past,  it  is  true  that  rural  people  have  depended  in  govern- 
mental affairs  on  the  ordinary  politician  rather  than  on  the  trained 

9  Landis,  ibid.,  p.  470. 

1"  Charles  P.  Loomis  and  Linden  Dodson,  Standards  of  Living  in  Four  South- 
ern Appalachian  Mountain  Counties,  Social  Research  Report  No.  XI,  Washington: 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1938. 

11  Edmund  deS.  Brunner  and  Irving  Lorge,  Rural  Trends  in  Depression  Years, 
New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1937,  pp.  347-348. 

12  Landis,  op.  cit.,  p.  466. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  470. 
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specialist.  Some  rural  religious  groups  depend  upon  lay  members  for 
the  administration  of  all  religious  rites.  In  rural  areas  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  believe  that  "good  horse  sense"  and  "a  soft  heart"  will  qualify 
one  to  be  an  effective  public  servant.  Insofar  as  local  people  consider 
the  matter  of  the  qualifications  of  those  who  do  welfare  work,  the 
same  has  held  for  those  who  have  dealt  with  relief  and  charity  cases. 
The  professional  social  worker,  entering  a  rural  neighborhood  and 
following  the  dictates  of  his  training,  attempts  to  get  all  the  facts  so 
that  each  case  will  be  handled  on  its  individual  merits  after  all  factors 
are  understood.  Actually,  the  older  members  of  the  community  know 
the  details  of  the  situation  better  than  any  outside  case  worker  may 
hope  to  learn  them.  Furthermore,  people  feel  that  a  social  worker  is 
"prying,"  especially  when  he  attempts  to  discover  details,  however 
well  known  they  may  be  to  intimates  of  a  family. 

In  a  study  of  opinions  toward  the  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion in  Michigan,  Harper  and  Gibson^*  discovered  interesting  rural- 
urban  differences.  Replies  to  the  following  questions  were  combined 
into  a  score:  "Do  you  think  'the  relief  has  become  an  important  part 
of  this  community  (or  county)  like  the  school?";  "Has  relief  been 
handled  more  efficiently  by  E.R.A.  visitors  than  it  was  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor?";  "In  employing  new  workers  would  it  be  better 
to  hire  local  persons?";  "Does  a  case  worker  in  this  county  (com- 
munity or  town)  need  special  training?";  "Do  you  believe  that  elected 
officials,  such  as  township  supervisors,  should  distribute  relief?"; 
"Should  the  state  contribute  toward  relief  costs?";  "Should  the  fed- 
eral government  pay  any  part  of  the  expense?";  "Can  relief  be  handled 
better  on  a  township  rather  than  a  county  basis?";  and  "Should  the 
state  supervise  county  relief?"  Low  scores  indicate  attitudes  more 
favorable  to  the  traditional  forms  of  relief,  while  high  scores  indicate 
attitudes  more  favorable  to  the  E.R.A.  Scores  for  the  918  rural  resi- 
dents were  significantly  lower  than  for  the  1,058  urban  residents  in 
the  sample. 

"The  techniques  of  the  social  worker,"  Landis  says,  "are  scientifi- 
cally designed  and  may  be  more  intelligently  used  than  primary- 
group  devices  simply  because  the  trained  worker,  although  making  a 
personal  approach  to  the  case,  handles  it  on  an  impersonal  basis. "^^ 
This  statement  brings  out  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  professionaliza- 

1*  Ernest  B.  Harper  and  Duane  L.  Gibson,  Reorganization  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Michigan,  East  Lansing:  Michigan  AES  Special  Bulletin  318,  June  1942,  pp. 
38-39  and  77. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  465. 
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tion  of  social  work.  These  include  a  rational  consideration  of  needs 
and  an  impersonal  or  universalistic  consideration  of  procedure  and 
rewards.  The  process  must  be  based  upon  factors  determined  by 
technical  competence.  The  professional,  after  he  has  made  his  diag- 
nosis, and  not  knowing  the  "true  character  of  a  local  good-for-nothing, 
may  treat  him  as  though  he  were  an  important  person,  in  that  way 
making  more  of  him  than  the  community  conceives  possible."^'' 

Without  using,  but  by  implying  the  terms  familistic  Gemeinschaft 
and  contractual  Gesellschaft,  Landis  sums  up  the  problems  of  profes- 
sional adjustment  of  the  social  worker  as  follows :  "The  critical  prob- 
lem faced  by  the  rural  worker  is  not  in  the  realm  of  technique,  but 
in  the  realm  of  his  own  adjustment  to  the  rural  psychological  en\'iron- 
ment.  He  will  most  likely  succeed  or  fail,  be  accepted  or  rejected, 
not  because  of  technique  or  lack  of  it,  but  because  he  possesses  or 
lacks  a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  life  of  the  people  whom  he  serves. 
Success  in  the  primary  group  is  and  always  will  be  determined  as 
much  by  one's  attitudes  as  by  one's  skills."" 

After  describing  routine  affairs  in  her  oflSce,  a  local  relief  adminis- 
trator says,  "If  any  social  workers  used  to  big  city  set-ups  should 
happen  to  read  this  record,  it  may  occur  to  them  to  think  that  ours 
was  a  very  informal  office.  .  .  .  Insistence  upon  strict  formality  would 
have  been  regarded  by  our  clients  and  other  local  citizens  as  'high- 
hat'  and  we  could  not  have  won  the  confidence  of  our  cases  with  such 
technique."^^ 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RURAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  WORK 

Before  World  War  I  there  was  little  public  welfare  work  in  the 
rural  areas  of  this  country. ^^  There  had  been  poor  offices  in  the  town- 
ships of  the  northeastern  states,  and  in  other  rural  areas  county  offi- 
cials doled  out  relief.  Rehabilitation  was  not  a  part  of  the  ideology  of 
early  relief.  Actually,  most  relief  was  in  the  nature  of  cooperative  life. 
If  a  farmer's  house  burned,  his  neighbors  helped  him  erect  a  new  one; 

1^  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  et  al..  Farm  Children,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  Inc.,  1930,  pp.  163-168. 

^^  Landis,  op.  cit.,  p.  532;  see  also  Paul  H.  Landis,  "If  I  Were  a  Countv  Relief 
Director,"  The  Survey,  Vol.  LXXI,  July  1935,  pp.  208-209. 

1^  Louise  V.  Armstrong,  We  Too  Are  the  People,  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Co.,  1938,  p.  468. 

13  As  Sanderson  points  out,  rural  social  work  was  organized  in  the  National 
Conference  on  Social  Work  for  tlie  first  time  in  1917.  See  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1917,  pp.  611-648. 
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if  he  were  sick,  friends  and  relatives  helped  his  wife  "put  away"  the 
crops.  Families  in  poverty  were  helped  by  friends  and  neighbors  or 
by  the  churches.  Charity  was  sometimes  used  as  a  political  instru- 
ment whereby  those  holding  offices  remained  in  office. 

Possibly  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  in  New  York,  an  organ- 
ization that  brought  together  children's  agencies  in  cooperation  with 
the  county  governments  in  1907,  was  the  first  concerted  professional 
attention  given  rural  welfare  work.  In  1912,  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  was  established  and  became  an  important  agency  for 
child  welfare.  In  the  rural  counties  of  the  South  and  West,  the  bureau 
found  such  deplorable  conditions  that  publication  of  the  results  lead 
to  the  development  of  state  legislation  for  county  boards  set  up  to 
administer  pensions  to  widowed  mothers.  Such  pensions  enabled 
mothers  to  keep  their  families  intact.  Rural  social  workers  first  con- 
cerned themselves  with  child  welfare.  Several  states,  notably  New 
York,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  developed  state  and 
county  agencies. 

The  disruption  of  family  life  by  the  enlistment  of  millions  of  men  in 
World  War  I  brought  modem  social  work  to  the  rural  areas  through 
the  Home  Service  of  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1919,  it  was  reported  that  there  were  some  4,000  Home 
Service  sections  with  10,000  branches  and  50,000  volunteer  workers.^" 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  service  was  extended  to  civilian  families  in 
rural  areas.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  national  organization,  be- 
cause of  a  shift  in  policy,  no  longer  supported  the  work. 

Welfare  systems  in  rural  areas  are  modeled  after  those  that  de- 
veloped in  the  cities  as  a  result  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the 
massing  of  large  numbers  of  people  in  factory  populations.  The  Ameri- 
can colonies  inherited  their  systems  of  public  relief  from  the  English 
poor  laws,  the  features  of  which  included  the  public  almshouse  and 
"outdoor  relief."  Such  outdoor  relief  became  common  in  the  United 
States  as  millions  of  aliens  streamed  into  the  rural  and  urban  areas  of 
the  country.  Departments  of  charity  also  grew  up  in  the  municipal 
governments  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  most 
of  the  larger  cities.  Sickness,  accidents,  desertion  by  the  father,  marital 
difficulties,  juvenile  delinquency,  charity,  relief,  and  public  welfare 
led  to  the  necessity  for  specialized  training  in  the  twentieth  century. 
The  old  term  "charity,"  which  seemed  to  give  an  unnecessary  stigma  to 

20  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  487;  and  J.  F.  Steiner,  Home  Service  of  the  Red  Cross, 
Proceedings  of  the  First  National  Country  Life  Conference,  pp.  30-35. 
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those  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  had  to  take  pubHc  aid,  was 
gradually  replaced  by  such  terms  as  social  welfare  and  public  welfare. 
The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  was  established  in  1904,  and 
since  then  about  40  recognized  graduate  schools  for  social  workers 
have  been  established  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I,  there  was  a  trained  core  of  urban  workers  available  even 
to  carry  social  work  into  the  rural  areas. 

Concerning  the  rural  social  service  worker,  Sanderson  summarizes 
the  situation  as  follows:  "Persons  with  a  rural  background  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  the  most  successful  social  workers  in  rural 
territory.  There  tends  to  be  an  over-sophistication  of  those  who  have 
received  their  training  only  in  the  large  cities,  and  professional  schools 
of  social  work  have  not,  in  the  main,  been  able  to  meet  this  diflBculty. 
There  are  hardly  half  a  dozen  of  these  schools  throughout  the  country 
which  are  training  effectively  for  rural  social  work,  and  many  of  them 
are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  a  somewhat  different  content  of 
training  is  needed  for  rural  work.  This  has  been  equally  true  of  theo- 
logical seminaries  and  teachers  colleges.  There  is  need  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  training  of  social  workers  for  rural  territory."^^ 

Social  workers,  like  most  other  professional  people,  tend  to  be  con- 
centrated in  cities  where  salaries  and  facilities  are  better.  Figure  204 
shows  how  relatively  few  workers  live  in  rural  and  farm  areas.  The 
greatest  concentrations  of  workers,  as  indicated  by  Figure  204,  are  in 
New  York,  Illinois,  California,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  states  near  metropolitan  areas.  Figure  205  shows  that 
salaries  are  better  in  urban  areas.  The  training  of  those  on  duty  varies 
greatly,  as  do  salaries  and  working  conditions.  The  standard  training 
requires  graduate  study  involving  field  training  and  professional 
academic  courses  beyond  the  four-year  preparatory  course. 

THE  NEED  FOR  WELFARE  AND  SECURITY 

The  Great  Depression.  Rural  welfare  work  really  became  a  part 
of  rural  culture  with  the  depression.  The  years  1931-1937,  the  "seven 
lean  years"  as  they  were  called  by  Woofter  and  Winston,"-  found  3,- 
500,000  rural  families— one  in  four— dependent  on  relief  at  some  time. 


-1  Sanderson,  ibid.,  p.  501. 

22  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  and  Ellen  Winston,  Seven  Lean  Years,  Raleigh:  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1939;  see  also  Rupert  B.  Vance,  Rural  Relief  and 
Recovery,  Social  Problems  Pamphlet  3,  Washington:  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, 1939;  and  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  616. 
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There  were  also  4,000,000  urban  families  on  relief.  At  the  depth  of  the 
depression,  in  1935,  there  were  2,500,000  rural  families  or  about  10,- 
000,000  persons  dependent  on  some  form  of  relief.  The  cost  of  rural 
relief  reached  $3,500,000,000  and  the  total  cost  paid  by  both  public 
and  private  agencies  in  the  seven  years  is  estimated  at  $13,000,000,000 
for  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  rural  figures  do  not  include  many 
public  expenditures  for  agriculture  designed  to  keep  farm  families  o£E 
relief. 
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Fig.  204.  Number  of  persons  per  social  worker,  by  state,  1940.  (Source:  Nel- 
son, Rural  Sociology,  p.  484.) 

Figure  206  presents  a  picture  of  the  impact  of  the  depression  upon 
the  various  occupational  groups  of  the  nation.  Although  farm  laborers 
and  farm  operators  are  represented  in  this  chart,  it  fails  to  depict  the 
gravity  of  rural  conditions.  Many  rural  villages  are  built  around  min- 
ing, lumbering,  fishing,  and  similar  industries.  Whole  areas  became 
"sore  spots"  or  "stranded"  communities  in  which  most  of  the  families 
were  on  relief.^^  Almost  half  of  the  heads  of  rural  families  that  were 
reported  to  be  on  general  relief  in  February  1935  had  non-agricultural 
occupations  or  lived  in  villages  without  an  occupation.  Both  industrial 


23  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  617. 
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Fig.  205.  Median  salary  for  social  and  welfare  workers 
in  nine  selected  states,  1940.  Only  those  who  worked 
twelve  months  are  included.  (Source:  Nelson,  Rural  So- 
ciology, p.  485.) 
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Fig.  206.  Relative  representation  of  occupational 
groups  on  rebef  in  1935.  (Source:  Landis,  Rural  Life  in 
Process,  1948,  p.  473.) 
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workers  and  part-time  farmers  were  thrown  on  relief  in  huge  num- 
bers.^* 

Regional  Aspects  of  Relief.  One  study^^  revealed  that  the  highest 
relief  rates  were  in  the  Southern  Applachians,  Ozarks,  Lake  States 
Cut-Over  region,  the  Spring  and  Winter  Wheat  Areas  of  the  western 
Great  Plains,  and  the  eastern  and  western  Cotton  Belts.  In  the  first 
three  areas,  the  principal  difficulty  was  exhaustion  of  natural  resources 
and  the  attempt  to  maintain  subsistence  farming  on  poor  land.  In  the 
short  grass  Wheat  Areas,  there  had  been  an  over-tillage  of  land  that 
should  have  remained  in  grass,  so  that  when  the  droughts  descended, 
a  veritable  "dust  bowl"  was  formed.  In  the  eastern  Cotton  Belt,  ten- 
ancy rates  were  high  and  soil  was  depleted.  In  the  southwestern  cot- 
ton area,  mechanization  had  thrown  thousands  out  of  work. 

General  Conditions.  The  six  problem  areas  described,  however 
bad  their  conditions,  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  poverty  in  rural 
America.  Taylor  found"*'  that  "at  least  three  and  a  half  million,  or  more 
than  one  out  of  four  rural  families,  had  received  public  assistance 
some  time."  Speaking  of  the  depression  years,  Taylor  states  that,  "it 
is  a  conservative  estimate  that  one-third  of  the  farm  families  of  the 
Nation  are  living  on  standards  so  low  as  to  make  them  slum  families." 
In  1942  Taeuber  reported  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  counties  of 
the  United  States  were  "problem  counties."  Most  of  these  are  in  the 
southern  and  southeastern  states.  These  counties  include  39  percent 
of  the  farms,  about  one-third  of  the  farm  land,  and  approximately 
one-third  of  all  the  farm  people  in  the  country.  In  1937  the  Census 
of  Unemployment  found  that  31  percent  of  the  males  in  rural-farm 
areas  in  these  counties  were  unemployed  or  working  on  emergency 
projects.^^ 

VULNERABLE  POPULATION  GROUPS 
Various  studies  have  revealed  that  those  at  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  age-sex  pyramid  are  particularly  vulnerable.^^  In  our 

2*  Cited  by  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  619,  from  John  Useem,  "A  Study  of 
Social  Security  in  the  Rural  Communities  of  Massachusetts,"  University  of  Wis- 
consin Ph.D.  Thesis,  1939. 

25  P.  G.  Beck  and  M.  C.  Forster,  Six  Rural  Problem  Areas,  Research  Monograph 
I,  Washington:  F.E.R.A.,  Division  of  Research,  Statistics  and  Finance,  1935. 

26  C.  C.  Taylor,  H.  W.  Wheeler,  and  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  Disadvantaged  Classes 
in  American  Agriculture,  Social  Research  Report  VIII,  Washington:  The  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  the  Biu-eau  of  Agricultvual  Economics  cooperating, 
1938. 

2'^  Sanderson,  op.  cit.,  p.  483. 

28  Kolb  and  Brunner,  op.  cit.,  p.  620. 
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society,  the  aged  are  often  in  a  precarious  position.  Similarly,  widows, 
especially  if  they  have  children,  often  find  it  difficult  to  manage  with- 
out aid. 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  in  this  country  is  the  aging  of 
our  people.  If  present  trends  continue,  increasing  numbers  of  people 
will  be  too  old  to  work.  Since  the  life  span  for  women  is  consistently 
longer  than  that  for  men,  we  may  anticipate  an  ever-increasing  pro- 
portion of  widows  in  our  population. 

Population  projections  indicate  that  the  median  age  of  the  Ameri- 
can will  have  risen  from  29  in  1940  to  34  by  1975.  Thus,  in  a  period  of 
35  years,  the  age  of  the  average  American  will  have  advanced  by  5 
years,  a  phenomenal  increase.  By  1975,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  one- 
sixth  (15.8  percent)  of  our  population  will  be  60  years  old  and  over. 
In  1940,  about  one-tenth  (10.3  percent)  of  our  people  were  60  years 
and  older.^^  If  such  predictions  preview  the  future,  larger  and  larger 
numbers  of  people,  both  rural  and  urban,  will  be  entering  those  ages 
which  are  particularly  vulnerable. 

The  average  age  of  farm  operators  in  1945  for  the  48  states  is  shown 
in  Figure  207.  The  oldest  farmers,  it  will  be  noted,  reside  in  the  North- 
east, Middlewest,  and  Pacific  Coast  states.  The  youngest  farmers  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Southeast  and  in  the  Plains  states.  Although  the 
average  farmer  in  the  United  States  was  49.8  in  1945,  the  variation 
was  relatively  great.  Average  age  of  farmers  ranged  from  45.3  in 
North  Dakota  to  53.2  in  New  Hampshire. 

It  was  suggested  previously  that  widows  often  require  outside  aid. 
This  problem,  to  be  sure,  is  not  solely  a  problem  of  rural  welfare.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  farm  widows  characteristically 
leave  the  farm  for  the  city.^°  In  1940,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  indi- 
cated that  12.4  percent  of  all  urban  women  were  widowed.  At  the 
same  time,  only  8.8  percent  of  all  rural-farm  women  were  so  classified. 

Figure  208  indicates  variations  in  the  proportions  of  all  farm 
women  who  are  widowed.  The  largest  proportions  of  farm  widows 
are  found  in  the  Northeast  and  in  the  Southeast.  The  high  proportions 


-3  P.  K.  Whelpton,  Hope  T.  Eldridge,  and  Jacob  S.  Siegel,  Forecasts  of  the 
Population  of  the  United  States,  1945-1975,  Wasliington :  Government  Printing 
Office,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1947,  p.  81.  These  data  assume  medium  fertihty, 
medium  mortality,  and  a  net  immigration  of  500,000  persons  dming  each  5-year 
period  after  July  1,  1945. 

3*^  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Tlie  Sociology  of  Rural  Life,  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, 1947,  p.  85. 
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in  the  Southeast  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  heavy  concentration  of 
Negroes.  Since  mortahty  rates  are  high  for  Negro  males,  high  pro- 
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Fig.  207.  Average  age  of  farm  operators,  by  state,  1945.  (Data  from  1945  Cen- 
sus of  Agriculture.) 
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Fig.  208.  Percentage  of  widowed  females  among  all  rural-farm  females,  by 
state,  1940.  (Data  from  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United  States.) 
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portions  of  widowed  Negroes  are  found  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Small  proportions  of  widowed  females  are  to  be  found  in  West, 
North,  Central,  and  Mountain  states. 

Since  the  birth  rate  is  negatively  correlated  with  socio-economic 
level,  the  probability  is  extremely  great  that  the  high-birth-rate  areas 
will  also  be  rural  welfare  problem  areas.  (See  Figures  5,  6,  and  7  in 
Chapter  4.)  The  presence  of  many  children  and  many  older  widows 
in  the  population  of  the  Southeast  potentially  makes  for  an  extremely 
serious  rural  problem  area. 

PRESENT  PATTERNS  AND  AGENCIES  OF  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 

The  manner  in  which  welfare  and  relief  were  handled  in  largely 
rural  counties,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  handled  now  in 
urbanized  societies,  differ  vastly.  The  change  might  be  called  the 
"bureaucratization  of  charity."  As  society  became  more  secondary, 
the  impossibility  of  a  system  built  on  the  ideology  of  the  familistic 
Gemeinschaft  became  obvious.  One  began  to  hear  stories  of  crippled 
and  blind  persons  becoming  wealthy  through  an  effective  appeal  to 
sympathy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  who  were  in  dire 
need.  The  growing  Gesellschaft  nature  of  society  made  it  possible  for 
people  to  starve  without  anything  being  done  about  it,  a  possibility 
which  would  have  been  improbable  in  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft- 
like  rural  community,  except  in  cases  of  large-scale  catastrophe. 

To  meet  some  of  the  diflficulties  involved  in  equitable  distribution 
of  relief  in  a  secondary  society,  large-scale  private  agencies  have  been 
organized.  Examples  of  these  are  the  Community  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  the  Community  Chest  or  Fund.  Such  organizations 
usually  have  paid  professional  staffs  and  are  incorporated  by  the 
state  as  nonprofit  organizations.  The  solicitation  of  funds  is  coordi- 
nated, and  various  types  of  appeal  and  advertisement,  such  as  motion 
pictures  which  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  intelligence  of  the  citizens 
of  the  community,  are  used.  A  coordinated  approach  prevents  over- 
solicitation  and  fosters  a  distribution  of  funds  more  in  line  with  need. 
Such  campaigns  usually  collect  funds  for  agencies  such  as  the  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  Travelers  Aid,  and  many  other  special 
social  agencies. 

Cooperative  Government  Action.  Since  1935,  public  welfare  in  the 
United  States  has  been  largely  a  cooperative  federal,  state,  and  county 
government  enterprise.  The  vast  amount  of  relief  and  other  legislation 
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during  the  depression  brought  federal  aid  to  the  communities  in 
amounts  greater  than  most  had  ever  dreamed  of  before.  The  Social 
Security  Act  in  1935  was  the  culmination  of  the  federal  relief  and  wel- 
fare legislation. 

Federal-State-and-Local  Organization.  The  federal  government 
had  come  to  the  assistance  of  populations  that  had  suffered  from  the 
great  Mississippi  flood  of  1927.  At  that  time,  Congress  appropriated 
6  million  dollars  for  relief.  Funds  were  loaned  to  farmers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  seed,  feed,  and  fertilizer.  When  the  drought  of  1931  struck 
the  nation,  67  million  dollars  were  made  available  to  farmers  of  the 
drought-stricken  states  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As 
the  months  passed,  the  depression  brought  the  need  of  the  rural  as 
well  as  of  the  urban  populations  to  a  critical  state.  In  1932,  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  was  organized  with  authority  to  loan 
up  to  300  million  dollars  to  states  for  emergency  relief.  The  Red  Cross 
assisted  in  distributing  wheat  and  cotton  holdings  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  to  the  needy.  These  measures  were  taken  by  the  Hoover 
administration,  prior  to  the  New  Deal  legislation  under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

With  the  Roosevelt  administration,  a  national  program  of  direct 
relief  and  rehabilitation  began.  In  1933,  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion was  established,  and  direct  disbursements  of  federal  funds  were 
made  to  the  states  and  counties.  In  late  1933,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  financed  mostly  from  federal  funds  and  partly 
from  state  funds,  began  to  handle  all  kinds  of  public  assistance.  Great 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  projects  on  which  unemployed  people 
were  given  jobs.  In  1935,  the  responsibility  for  direct  relief  was  re- 
turned to  the  states  and  local  governments.  Provision  was  made  to 
supplement  state  funds  for  the  care  of  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  de- 
pendent children.  Provision  was  also  made  for  a  program  of  public 
works  called  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  provided  that  grants-in-aid  be 
given  to  the  various  states  to  assist  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent 
children.  The  federal  funds  contributed  half  of  the  total  amount 
spent;  the  states  and  counties  made  up  the  other  half.  Since  the  Social 
Security  Act  specifically  designated  the  county  as  the  unit  through 
which  these  funds  were  to  be  administered,  and  since  relief  had  previ- 
ously been  handled  by  townships  in  some  states,  the  county  became 
the  unit  of  administration.  In  some  instances  federal  funds  were 
handled  on  the  county  basis  and  non-federal  funds  on  the  township 
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basis.  Professionally  trained  personnel  and  effective  administrators 
brought  with  them  the  various  elements  of  rationality,  efficiency, 
and  functional  specificity.  But  at  the  same  time  the  personal,  primary, 
traditional,  and  functionally  diffuse  procedures  and  relationships  that 
had  prevailed  in  smaller,  less  bureaucratic  administrative  units  w^ere 
largely  lost.  As  Nelson^^  states,  the  change  to  the  county  and  state 
levels  of  administration  constituted  a  break  with  the  tradition  estab- 
lished by  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Laws  and  their  local  orientation.  This 
shift  toward  a  more  contractual  Gesellschaft-like  set-up  might  have 
been  expected  to  bring  with  it  special  difficulties  for  local  workers. 
One  local  worker  who  attempted  to  enforce  the  federal  and  state  rules 
for  conducting  the  work  and  handling  the  money  said,  "By  the  time 
the  first  six  months  were  over  I  began  to  feel  that  I  could  qualify  as 
a  G-man. "^^ 

Direct  Federal  Aid.  In  addition  to  the  cooperative  program  for  the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent  children,  the  Social  Security  Act 
provided  for  unemployment  compensation  and  old-age  and  survivors' 
insurance,  which  was  administered  directly  through  state  or  local 
agencies.  Unfortunately,  farmers  and  farm  laborers  along  with  do- 
mestic help  were  exempted  from  the  social  insurance  program.  This 
program  is  financed  by  a  pay-roll  deduction  amounting  each  month 
to  1  percent  of  the  worker's  salary.  This  amount  is  then  matched  hv 
the  employer.  This  was  to  be  increased  until  a  maximum  of  6  percent 
was  reached,  but  Congress  has  been  slow  to  make  increases.  The  pro- 
visions call  for  a  retirement  age  of  65,  at  which  time  the  worker  begins 
to  receive  monthly  benefits  equal  to  50  percent  of  his  average  monthly 
wage,  plus  an  additional  1  percent  of  this  amount  for  each  vear  of 
coverage.  Total  payments  to  the  aged  in  the  United  States  are  60 
million  dollars  a  month.  This  amount  would  certainly  be  increased 
greatly  if  farmers  or  farm  laborers  were  included  in  the  program. 

The  inequity  of  tax  monies  going  in  this  manner  to  some  occupa- 
tional groups  and  not  to  others  is  striking.  It  is  to  be  explained  in  large 
measure  by  the  difficulty  which  would  be  encountered  in  collecting 


31  Nelson,  op.  cit.,  p.  473. 

32  This  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  "What  they  all  wanted,  apparently,  \\'as  to 
have  all  this  Government  money  handed  over  without  any  strings  tied  to  it.  .  .  . 
The  thing  they  wanted  to  know  was,  .  .  .  How  much  can  the  county  get  out  of 
this?  Or,  in  the  more  flagrant  cases.  How  much  can  'me  and  my  buddies'  get  out 
of  this?"  Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  158. 
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payments  from  employers  and  employees  in  the  farm  economy.  ^^ 
Here  we  have  concrete  evidence  of  a  fundamental  but  frequently 
ignored  difference  in  rural  and  urban  existence.  Whereas  most  urban 
people,  with  the  exception  of  domestics,  can  be  reached  through  the 
companies  and  agencies  for  which  they  work,  this  is  not  true  of  the 
6  million  farm  families.  Therefore,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  study 
the  congeniality  and  locality  groupings  of  farm  and  rural-nonfarm 
people.  No  social  worker,  specialist  in  education,  or  rural  administra- 
tor can  ignore  such  channels  of  communication  or  the  media  which 
can  be  used  so  that  those  involved  might  more  easily  be  brought  into 
social  systems. 

SUMMARY 

With  the  last  depression,  rural  welfare  agencies  became  perma- 
nently fixed  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  later 
to  become  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  carried  on  the  most 
important  rehabilitation  program  in  rural  areas.  The  work  of  the 
various  agencies  that  followed  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  however,  are 
considered  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  rural  welfare  agencies  now 
centered  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  With  their  establishment  in 
rural  areas,  the  professional  social  worker,  previously  confined  largely 
to  the  cities,  learned  that  the  social  structure  and  value  orientation  in 
rural  areas  was  different  from  that  in  cities.  The  independence  and 
sympathy  which  rural  people  had  for  the  unfortunate  were  insuffi- 
cient to  withstand  the  depression.  In  this  period  public  welfare  be- 
came a  cooperative  federal,  state,  and  county  enterprise  with  many 
professionalized  services. 


33  Although  millions  of  federal  tax  monies  have  been  spent  for  slum  clearance 
and  other  housing  projects  in  urban  areas,  relatively  little  of  such  monies  has  been 
expended  for  housing  in  rural  areas.  The  problem  of  administering  and  collecting 
for  such  projects  throughout  the  vast  rural  areas  of  the  country  where  the  iso- 
lated homestead  prevails  is  thought  by  some  to  be  prohibitive.  The  difficulty  of 
establishing  community  housing  developments  in  rural  areas  in  the  United  States 
is  in  large  measure  explained  by  that  element  of  social  systems  which  we  have 
called  territoriality.  The  problem  would  be  somewhat  simplified  if  American 
farmers  lived  in  villages. 
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Abstract  Social  System.  (See  Social  System) 

Authority.  The  legitimized  right  of  individuals  to  influence  others. 

Achieved  Status.  That  position  attained  by  persons  through  their  individual 
abilities  and  efforts. 

Ascribed  Status.  That  status  assigned  to  persons  without  regard  to  their 
abilities  and  qualifications. 

Bureaucracy.  In  the  typical  case,  "bureaucracy"  as  used  in  the  text  implies 
an  administrative  staff,  each  member  of  which  occupies  an  office  or  sta- 
tion which  prescribes  a  sharp  segregation  of  the  sphere  of  the  official 
from  his  private  and  family  affairs  and  designates  a  specified  delimita^ 
tion  of  powers.  The  fixed  salary,  preferably  in  money  form,  is  the  typical 
form  of  remuneration.  A  stringent  hierarchy  of  higher  and  lower  levels 
of  authority  in  such  a  way  that  each  lower  level  is  subject  to  control  and 
supervision  by  the  one  immediately  above  it,  constitutes  the  organiza- 
tional arrangement  between  the  offices.  Power  of  appointment,  promo- 
tion, demotion,  and  dismissal  over  the  incumbents  of  lower  offices  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  above.  Technical  competency  constitutes  the  basis 
for  holding  an  office.  This  rests  upon  evidence  that  the  candidate  has 
undergone  a  long  period  of  formal  training  of  a  specific  kind,  and/ or  a 
rationally  designed  system  of  testing  may  be  used.  The  office  tends  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  individual  to  the  sphere  of  his  competence. 
Out  of  this  sphere,  he  is  treated  as  a  private  individual.  Where  prop- 
erty is  involved,  the  incumbent  of  the  office  is  required  by  virtue  of  his 
office  to  segrate  that  which  belongs  to  the  bureaucracy  or  organization 
from  that  which  belongs  to  him  personally.  These  and  other  rules  which 
govern  the  actions  of  individuals  in  office  are  universal  and  impersonal, 
applying  under  specific  conditions  in  definite  manners  irrespective  of 
the  personality  or  background  of  the  office  holder. 

Caste.  A  class  that  is  somewhat  strictly  hereditary. 

Center  Activities.  Those  non-agricultural  and  other  non-field  pursuits  con- 
cerned with  the  processing  of  raw  materials  (see  Field  Activities). 

Checkerboard.  (See  Rectangular  System  of  Land  Division.) 

City.  A  population  center  of  2,500  or  more  persons. 

Class.  A  gi'oup  of  persons  having  approximately  the  same  social  status  in  a 
society,  and  united  by  many  bonds.  In  most  societies,  tlie  most  im- 
portant bonds  are  those  of  family,  clique,  and  occupational  organiza- 
tions. 
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Clique.  A  non-kinship  group  membership  varying  from  two  to  approxi- 
mately 30  persons.  Note:  Sometimes  part  of  the  memerbship  of  dique 
groups  are  related  by  blood  ties,  but  it  is  not  a  kinship  group  in  the 
sense  that  the  family  is.  This  is  the  group  next  to  the  family  in  terms  of 
intimacy. 
Compulsory  Gesellschaft.  (See  also  Contractual  Gesellschaft  and  Gesell- 
schaft.)  The  idea  of  a  Gesellschaft-like  group  being  compulsory  instead 
of  contractual  emphasizes  the  non-voluntary  or  one-way  aspects  of  re- 
lationships. In  this  type  of  group  the  individual  has  very  Httle  to  say 
about  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.  Chain  gangs  and  concentration  camps 
are  examples  of  compulsory  Gesellschaft-like  groups. 
Community.  (See  Trade-Center  Community) 
Concrete  Social  System.  (See  Social  System) 
Conjugal.  A  family  organization  consisting  of  parents  and  children,  the 

central  core  of  which  is  husband  and  wife. 
Consanguine.  A  family  organization  consisting  of  relatives,  the  central  core 

of  which  is  blood  relatives. 
Continuum.  A  total  which  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted.  As  used  here, 
it  represents  a  range  from  the  ideal  type,  Familistic  Gemeinschaft,  to 
Contractual  Gesellschaft.  See  these  terms  as  they  are  used  in  Appendix 
A.  Following  are  a  few  continua  as  related  to  hierarchical  action: 
Blanket,  Unlimited  Responsibility  for  Authorities  versus  Responsibility 
Limited  to  Office  or  Station.  The  difference  here  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  example.  The  parent  of  a  sick  child  is  responsible  in  a  general 
and  unlimited  manner  for  the  child's  welfare.  The  superior  of  a  sick 
employee  in  a  government  bureau  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
the  sick  employee  only  in  certain  specific  situations  and  ways  such  as 
in  the  payment  of  accident  compensation.  (See  Authority.) 
Blanket,   Unlimited  Rights  for  Authorities  versus  Rights  Limited  as 
Specified  by  Station.  This  is  the  counterpart  of  the  previous  con- 
tinuum. The  rights  of  the  wife  to  her  husband  are  much  more  blanket 
and  unhmited  in  nature  than  the  rights  of  the  secretary  to  her  supe- 
rior in  a  government  bureau.  (See  Rights.) 
Influenced  by  Emotion  versus  Rational,  Designed,  Planned.  The  parent 
may  be  guided  in  his  treatment  of  the  child  by  love  or  other  emotions. 
In  planning  a  military  campaign,  there  is  less  place  for  such  emotions 
and  rational  action  is  supposed  to  prevail. 
Personalized  Authority  versus  Impersonal  Authority.  The  leader  of  boys' 
gangs  or  individuals  who,  by  dint  of  personal  charm  or  other  per- 
sonal characteristics,  get  others  to  do  their  bidding  are  operating  with 
personalized  authority.  Impersonal  authority  is  characteristic  of  the 
"oflBce"  in  the  bureaucracy  or  in  the  army,  where  it  is  said  that  one 
salutes  the  uniform,  not  the  man. 
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Sacred  versus  Secular.  That  which  is  sacred  is  so  because  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  people  toward  it.  The  sacred  is  set  apart  by  a  particular  atti- 
tude of  respect  and  reverence.  It  is  thought  of  as  having  peculiar 
virtues  and  special  powers.  Those  coming  in  contact  with  the  sacred 
must  assume  special  attitudes,  respect,  and  precautions.  Things  which 
do  not  have  these  characteristics  and/or  are  used  for  utihtarian  pur- 
poses are  secular. 
Short,  Face-to-Face  versus  Long,  Secondary.  Short,  face-to-face  relation- 
ships imply  familiarity  because  communication  can  convey,  by  word 
and  gesture,  feeling  and  meaning.  Secondary  communication  is  rela- 
tively devoid  of  intimacy,  as  when  messages  are  sent  by  telegraph. 
Solidary  versus  Antagonistic.    When   relationships    are   solidary,    the 
parties  involved  have  recognized  mutual  interests  which  the  rela- 
tionship furthers.  When  they  are  antagonistic,  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  relationship  between  the  warden  in  a  concentration  camp  and 
his  inmates  is  usually  antagonistic. 
Traditional  versus  Rationally  Efficient.  Traditional  action,  permitting  no 
alternative  ways  of  operating,  stand  merely  because  they  were  the 
ways  of  the  fathers.  The  principle  of  maximization  of  results  for  effort 
spent  is  the  chief  determining  factor  in  rationally  efficient  action. 
Two-way  or  Two-sided  versus  One-way  or  One-sided.  In  two-way  or 
two-sided  action,  both  parties  involved  contribute  to  the  direction  of 
the  action,  as  when  decisions  are  made  among  a  "company  of  equals." 
In  one-way  or  one-sided  action,  only  the  superior  initiates  and  the 
inferior  terminates  but  never  suggests  or  in  any  way  determines 
policy  or  direction  of  action.  An  extreme  case  is  the  hypnotist  who 
initiates  and  the  subject  who  terminates  action. 
Voluntary  versus  Compulsory.  In  voluntary  action  the  individual's  de- 
sires as  related  to  his  means  of  satisfying  them,  as  embodied  in  his  re- 
lations to  his  superiors,  are  small,  and/or  the  superiors  permit  great 
freedom  as  related  to  the  desires  of  the  inferior.  In  compulsory  action, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  relation  to  the  desires  of  the  subordinates,  the 
means  of  satisfying  permitted  by  the  superiors  are  small  and  the  in- 
ferior must  do  many  things  which  he  does  not  desire  to  do,  and  can- 
not do  what  he  wishes  to. 
Contractual  Gesellschaft.  As  we  have  used  the  concept,  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft  represents  a  combination  of  the  term  Gesellschaft  as  used  by 
Toennies  and  the  concept  contract  or  contractual  as  used  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine  and  Pitirim  Sorokin.  The  idea  of  contract  specifies  that  the  norms 
by  which  the  action  is  carried  out  and  the  penalty  for  failing  to  execute 
the  contract  are  defined  somewhat  according  to  the  choice  and  wishes 
of  agreeing  parties  and  are  less  controlled  by  tradition,  so  that  the  ends 
and  means  of  the  agreeing  parties  are  differentiated.  The  idea  of  contrac- 
tual adds  to  Gesellschaft  the  idea  that  norms,  ends  and  means,  and  the 
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way  in  which  they  are  to  be  combined,  are  functionally  specific  and  sub- 
ject to  the  choice  of  the  actor,  independent  of  others.  {See  Gesellschaft 
and  Continuum.) 

Correlation  Coefficient.  A  statistical  measure  of  the  degree  of  relationship 
between  two  variables. 

Cross-Cousin  Marriage.  The  marriage  of  children  of  siblings  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

Crude  Birth  Rate.  A  measure  of  the  rate  of  reproduction  which  expresses 
the  relationship  between  the  number  of  births  in  a  population  and  the 
total  population.  The  formula  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  births  in  a  year       ,  ^^^ 

T^in nr- — ><  l^^O 

Total  population 

Dispersed  Settlement.  (See  Isolated  Form  of  Settlement) 

Duties.  The  required  obedience  of  individuals  to  authority. 

Ecology  (Human).  That  branch  of  sociology  which  deals  with  the  relation- 
ship between  man,  his  social  groupings,  and  his  physical  environment. 

Ends.  {See  Objectives) 

Ethos.  The  dominant  or  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  society. 

Familistic  Gemeinschaft.  In  order  to  combine  the  concepts  of  Toennies  and 
Sorokin,  familistic  Gemeinschaft  is  used  in  the  text  as  a  counterpart  of 
contractual  Gesellschaft.  The  adjective  is  used  only  to  convey  the  nature 
of  the  groups  and  may  not  add  to  the  concept,  but  will  make  it  more 
meaningful  for  those  unfamiliar  with  German  social  theory.  The  loving 
attitudes  of  the  mother  toward  her  young  child,  the  spontaneous  be- 
havior of  the  child  toward  its  mother,  the  solicitous  disciplining  and 
planning  of  parents  for  children,  are  concrete  examples  of  the  motiva- 
tion which  Toennies  called  "natural  will"  and  specified  as  the  basis  for 
Gemeinschaft.  We  use  familistic  Gemeinschaft  not  to  mean  that  all 
groups  characterized  as  belonging  to  this  type  are  kinship  groups. 
Chques  and  other  similar  groups  are  motivated  by  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft-like  sentiments,  and  may  have  no  members  who  are  related  by 
blood.  The  concept  familistic  added  to  Gemeinschaft  conveys  the  mean- 
ing that  responsibilities  and  loyalties  of  members  of  a  group  character- 
ized by  familistic  Gemeinschaft  relationships  are  functionally  difFuse. 
The  father's  responsibility  for  and  loyalty  to  his  child  are  not  limited 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  large  factory  employer's  responsibility  to 
the  worker  is  limited.  {See  Gemeinschaft  and  Continuum.) 

Family  of  Orientation.  That  family  into  which  one  is  born. 

Family  of  Procreation.  That  family  established  at  one's  marriage. 

Farm.  Lands  on  which  some  agricultural  operations  are  performed  and 
which  contain  at  least  three  acres  or  which  yield  $250.00  worth  of  pro- 
duce. 
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Fertility  Ratio.  A  measure  of  the  rate  of  reproduction  which  expresses  the 
relationship  between  the  number  of  young  children  and  the  number  of 
women  in  childbearing  ages.  The  formula  frequently  used  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  children  under  5  ,  «„^ 


Number  of  females  aged  15—44 


Field  Activities.  Those  pursuits  concerned  with  agricultvire,  mirung,  and 
forestry. 

Friendship  Group.  (See  Clique) 

Fringe  Population.  That  segment  of  the  rural-nonfarm  population  located 
outside  the  incorporated  limits  of  cities. 

Gemeinschaft.  This  term  may  best  be  defined  by  relating  it  to  its  opposite, 
Gesellschaft.  For  both  terms  we  rely  upon  the  usage  of  Ferdinand  Toen- 
nies,  who  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  development  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  concepts,  both  within  Germany,  where  the  concepts  origi- 
nated, and  outside  Germany.  Social  action  which  is  Gemeinschaft-like 
in  nature  is  characterized  by  what  Toennies  calls  "natiural  will"  or  spon- 
taneity as  used  by  the  sociometricians.  In  action  which  is  motivated  by 
natural  will,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  differentiate  end  or  goal  from  the 
means.  Thus  the  relationship  between  true  friends  persists  not  because 
they  accomplish  more  because  of  the  relationship  than  they  could  sep- 
arately, although  this  may  well  be  the  case,  but  rather  because  the  rela- 
tionship is  an  end  in  and  of  itself.  Thus  groups  which  are  Gemeinschaft- 
like  in  nature  have  their  basis  in  the  "natural  will"  motivation  which 
may  be  sacred,  traditional,  spontaneous,  and/or  emotional,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Gesellschaft,  characterized  by  "rational  will,"  which  is  by  na- 
ture secular,  rational,  efficient,  and  planned.  Groups  controlled  by 
Gemeinschaft-like  sentiments  value  persons,  especially  the  members,  as 
ends  in  and  of  themselves,  whereas  the  Gesellschaft-like  group  relations 
are  impersonal,  and  members  are  means  to  ends.  The  authority  pattern 
in  Gemeinschaft-like  organizations  may  be  either  of  the  authoritarian 
or  the  fellowship  or  democratic  type.  The  latter  type  has  existed  in  the 
type  of  "group  of  equals"  known  as  brotherhoods;  the  former  is  a  patri- 
archal family.  (See  Familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  Continuum.) 

Gesellschaft.  The  motivation  which  controls  groups  dominated  by  Gesell- 
schaft-like characteristics  has  been  called  by  Ferdinand  Toennies 
"rational  will."  In  this  type  of  action  means  and  ends  are  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated and  the  means  are  chosen  according  to  norms  of  efficiency, 
with  a  minimum  interference  of  the  sacred,  ti'aditional,  emotional,  or  per- 
sonal involvement  resulting  in  such  sentiments  as  loyalty.  In  the 
Gesellschaft-like  group,  associates  combine  to  attain  specific  objectives 
and  inter-personal  relationships  are  means  to  ends,  not  ends  in  and  of 
themselves.  The  authority  pattern  of  the  Gesellschaft  may,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  Gemeinschaft,  be  either  of  the  authoritarian  or  the  democratic  or 
fellowship  type.  The  former  type  might  be  represented  by  a  government 
bureau,  the  latter  by  a  "company  of  equals,"  as  some  hospital  staffs  of 
physicians  or  departments  of  college  teachers.  {See  Contractual  Gesell- 
schaft,  Compulsory  Gesellschaft,  and  Gemeinschaft.) 

Hamlet.  A  population  center  of  250  persons  or  less. 

Ideal  or  Pure  Type.  A  theoretical  construct  which  assumes  characteristics 
not  to  be  found  in  reality,  but  as  a  "fiction  of  the  mind,"  helps  to  explain 
reahty.  Gemeinschaft  is  an  example  in  the  social  sciences.  The  atom  or 
vitamin  are  examples  in  the  natural  sciences.  No  one  has  experienced 
all  the  features  of  these  "constructs." 

Incest  Taboo.  The  prohibition  of  sexual  intercourse  between  members  of  a 
family. 

Informal  Group.  (See  Clique) 

Isolated  Form  of  Settlement.  That  form  of  agricultural  settlement  in  which 
the  farmers'  residences  are  located  on  the  land  farmed  and  away  from 
a  village. 

Latifundia.  Originally  the  large  land-holdings  of  the  Romans.  Now  widely 
accepted  to  designate  any  large  land-holding  or  estate. 

Level  of  Living.  The  actual  goods  and  services  used  and  consumed  in 
hving,  including  both  those  which  are  material,  such  as  housing,  cloth- 
ing, and  the  hke,  and  those  which  are  non-material,  such  as  music  and 
security.  (See  Standard  of  Living.) 

Life  Table.  Tabulation  of  the  average  number  of  years  that  an  individual 
may  expect  to  live  at  any  given  age. 

Line  Village  Form  of  Settlement.  That  form  of  agricultural  settlement  in 
which  the  farmers'  residences  are  arranged  in  "string"  fashion  along  a 
river  or  other  natural  barrier,  and  in  which  the  resulting  land-holdings 
are  long  and  narrow. 

Matriarchal.  A  family  form  in  which  more  authority  is  vested  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male  line.  The  term  is  too  general  to  be  very  useful. 

Metes  and  Bounds  (Indiscriminate  Location).  A  system  of  land  division  in 
which  trees,  rivers,  and  other  impermanent  natural  phenomena  are  used 
to  delimit  land-holdings. 

Monogamy.  A  form  of  marriage  in  which  one  male  is  married  to  one  female. 

Morale.  That  characteristic  of  social  systems  associated  with  efficiency  in 
attaining  objectives  and/or  satisfactions  on  the  part  of  members,  derived 
from  the  association  within  the  system.  Systems  with  high  morale 
usually  have  solidarity  and  integration  of  roles.  Norms,  ends,  bases  of 
stratification,  and  leadership  are  usually  accepted  as  values  worthy  of 
great  personal  sacrifice. 

Mutual-Aid  Group.  (See  Clique) 

Neighborhood.  An  area  containing  a  small  number  of  families  character- 
ized by  "neighboring"  and  mutual  aid.  The  neighborhood  is  usually  re- 
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garded  as  the  smallest  of  the  locality  groups.  It  may  be  composed  of 
several  clique,  friendship,  or  kinship  groups.  There  are  many  rural 
areas,  especially  in  the  fringe  areas  of  cities,  where  people  have  no  iden- 
tification with  a  specific  rural  neighborhood,  but  where  they  usually 
belong  to  overlapping  and  intertwined  chque,  friendship,  or  kinship 
groups. 

Net  Reproduction  Rate.  A  measure  of  the  rate  of  reproduction  that  balances 
the  birth  and  death  rates  against  each  other.  This  rate  represents  the 
number  of  daughters  a  cohort  of  one  thousand  female  infants  beginning 
Hfe  together  would  have  during  the  course  of  their  hves  if  the  cohort 
were  subject  to  both  the  birth  rates  and  death  rates  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  specified. 

Norms.  The  rules  which  govern  the  application  of  means  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  social  system's  ends  or  objectives.  In  sports  they  are  the  "rules 
of  the  game"  plus  such  general  standards  as  those  associated  with  "fair 
play"  or  "sportsmanship."  In  some  systems  they  are  specified  as  "ethical 
principles,"  as  medical  ethics.  All  social  action  is  related  to  such  norms 
as  folkways,  mores,  and  laws. 

Objectives.  Those  changes  (or  perhaps  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo) 
which  members  of  a  social  system  expect  to  accomphsh  through  the 
system's  operation. 

Open-Country  Settlement.  (See  Isolated  Form  of  Settlement) 

Paired  Interaction.  That  condition  existing  between  two  persons  in  which 
action  on  the  part  of  one  is  followed  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  other. 

Parallel-Cousin  Marriage.  The  marriage  of  the  children  of  siblings  of  the 
same  sex. 

Patriarchal.  A  family  form  in  which  more  authority  is  vested  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female  line.  The  term  is  very  general. 

Patriarchal  (Le  Play  family  type).  That  type  of  family  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  subordinate  to  the  family  group.  Dominance  of  the  father, 
strong  tradition,  great  solidarity,  and  continuity  from  generation  to 
generation  are  characteristic. 

Polyandry.  A  form  of  marriage  in  which  two  or  more  males  are  married  to 
one  female. 

Polygamy.  A  form  of  marriage  designating  either  polyandry,  polygyny,  or 
both. 

Polygyny.  A  form  of  marriage  in  which  two  or  more  females  are  married  to 
one  male. 

Primary.  A  term  introduced  by  Cooley  to  designate  groups  such  as  the 
family,  play,  and  neighborhood  groups.  These  groups  are  intimate, 
face-to-face,  and  are  basic  in  the  formation  of  the  social  nature  and 
ideals  of  the  individual. 

Rectangular  System  of  Land  Division.  A  system  of  land  division  based  upon 
permanent  and  definite  longitudinal  and  latitudinal  hues,  thus  yielding 
rectangular  land  areas. 
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Rights.  The  immunity  of  individuals  from  authority. 

Rites  of  Intensification.  Action  of  a  rituaUstic  nature  performed  in  response 

to  a  crisis  which  arises  from  changes  specifically  affecting  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  group  in  concert. 
Rites  of  Passage.  Action  of  a  ritualistic  nature  performed  in  response  to  a 

crisis  which  arises  from  changes  specifically  aflfecting  a  single  individual. 
Roles.  That  which  is  expected  of  individuals  in  given  situations. 
Rural.   That  residence   group   comprising  rural-farm   and  rural-nonfarm 

persons.  Thus,  all  farmers  and  villagers  living  in  places  under  2,500  are 

included. 
Rural-farm.  That  residence  group  comprising  all  persons  living  on  farms. 
Rural-nonfarm.    That   residence    group    comprising   non-farming    persons 

living  in  places  under  2,500.  This  is  a  residual  group  after  the  rural-farm 

and  urban  residents  have  been  counted. 
Scattered  Settlement.  (See  Isolated  Form  of  Settlement) 
Secondary.  A  term  used  by  Cooley  to  designate  non-primary  groups.  The 

chief  characteristics  are  superficiality,  indirectness,  and  casualness  of 

contact. 
Set  Interaction.  That  condition  existing  between  two  or  more  persons  in 

which  action  on  the  part  of  one  is  followed  by  action  on  the  parts  of  the 

others. 
Sex  Ratio.  The  relationship  between  the  number  of  males  and  females  in  a 

population.  The  formula  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  males  in  a  population        ,  p. p. 
Number  of  females  in  a  population 

Social  Structure.  A  basic  type-part  of  all  social  systems  comprising  primarily 
roles,  status,  and  authority. 

Social  System.  A  cooperative  social  structure  consisting  of  two  or  more  in- 
dividuals who  interact  with  each  other  at  a  higher  rate  than  with  non- 
members  when  the  system  is  in  operation  (Concrete  Social  System); 
patterns  of  relationships  persisting  from  generation  to  generation  and 
from  region  to  region  (Abstract  Social  System). 

Stem  (Le  Play  family  type).  That  type  of  family  which  combines  charac- 
teristics of  the  patriarchal  and  unstable  types.  Parts  of  the  family  main- 
tain the  core  while  the  remainder  migrate,  but  retain  some  contacts  with 
the  core. 

Standard  of  Living.  The  goods  and  services  which  a  person  or  family  of  a 
given  culture  aspires  to  have  for  living.  (See  Level  of  Living.) 

Status.  The  ranking  of  individuals  resulting  from  a  consensus  among  the 
members  of  a  system  as  to  what  traits  are  to  be  rated  high  and  low. 

Taboo.  A  term  used  to  indicate  that  certain  kinds  of  social  interaction  and 
acts  are  forbidden. 
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Tenancy.  A  term  denoting  the  nature  of  man's  relationship,  in  terms  of 
property  rights,  to  land. 

Territoriality.  The  locus  or  space  requirements  of  a  social  system. 

Town.  A  population  center  of  1,000  to  2,499  persons. 

Trade-Center  Community.  An  area  consisting  of  a  trade  center  and  sur- 
rounding farm  population  in  social  interaction,  often  of  a  business  as 
well  as  a  non-business,  character.  The  term  "community"  has  been  used 
in  many  different  ways.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  is  that  of  Maclver,  who 
defines  the  community  as  "any  circle  of  people  who  live  together,  who 
belong  together,  so  that  they  share,  not  this  or  that  particular  interest, 
but  a  whole  set  of  interests  wide  enough  and  complete  enough  to  in- 
clude their  lives." 

Unstable  (Le  Play  family  type).  That  type  of  family  in  which  the  individual 
is  of  vital  concern.  Relative  equalitarianism,  weak  tradition,  little  soli- 
darity, and  little  continuity  from  generation  to  generation  are  character- 
istic. 

Urban.  That  residence  group  living  in  places  having  a  population  of  2,500 
or  more. 

Value  Orientation.  A  basic  type-part  of  all  social  systems  comprising  pri- 
marily norms,  ends,  and  objectives. 

Village  Form  of  Settlement.  That  form  of  agricultural  settlement  in  which 
farmers  reside  in  a  center,  surrounded  by  their  lands.  The  generalized 
pattern  of  the  village,  beginning  at  the  center,  is  as  follows:  (1)  the  core 
of  the  village,  consisting  of  homes,  barns,  and  other  out-buildings;  (2) 
small  garden  plots;  (3)  larger  cultivated  lands;  (4)  pasture  lands,  and 
(5)  waste  land  and  forests.  The  New  England,  Germanic,  and  Spanish 
villages  discussed  assume  modified  ecological  forms. 
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Profiles  of  the  Value  Orientation  and  Social  Structure  of  Ninety 
Families  and  Ninety  Military  Units  of  World  War  II  Vet- 
erans, Two  Rural  Groups,  and  a  Government  Division, 
as  Related  to  the  Familistic  Gemeinschaft,  Contrac- 
tual Gesellschaft,  and  Compulsory  Gesellschaft 
Three  Ideal  Types 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SYSTEMS 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  1,  we  assume  that  most  important  activities 
of  mankind  are  carried  out  in  social  systems.  In  that  chapter  we  de- 
scribed the  elements  of  social  systems,  namely,  the  roles,  authority, 
rights,  stratification,  ends,  norms,  and  territoriality.  The  Gestalt  con- 
figuration, ideal  type,  leit  motiv,  or  central  theme  of  a  social  system, 
of  course,  is  determined  by  the  relative  emphasis  and  different  com- 
ponents of  the  elements  of  social  structure  and  value  orientation.  To 
continue  the  discussion  of  the  ideal  types— familistic  Gemeinschaft, 
contractual  Gesellschaft,  and  compulsory  Gesellschaft— we  shall  first 
consider  the  nature  of  authority  patterns.  In  this  treatment,  we  still 
make  use  of  the  Amish  family,  the  El  Cerrito  ditch  association  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  division 
systems  which  were  described  in  Chapter  1.  We  shall  also  use  the 
mean  average  scores  obtained  when  ninety  CI  students  in  classes  of 
rural  sociology  compared  their  families  of  orientation  with  the  mili- 
tary units  they  knew  best.  (See  Table  I.) 

One-way  or  Two-way  Interaction.  Sorokin  has  called  attention  to 
variations  in  direction  of  response-provoking  activity.^  If  one  is  con- 

1  P.  A.  Sorokin,  Society,  Culture,  and  Personality:  Their  Structure  and  Dynam- 
ics, New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947,  pp.  106  ff.  The  importance  of  bureau- 
cratic organization,  especially  as  it  evolved  out  of  the  feudal  economy,  has  been 
emphasized.  See  also  Reinhard  Bendix,  "Bureaucracy:  The  Problem  and  its  Set- 
ting," American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XII,  No.  5,  October  1947,  pp.  493-507. 
Bendix  quotes  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hammond,  The  Toivn  Laborer,  1700-1832, 
London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1925,  in  support  of  the  compulsion 
entering  bureaucracy  from  the  feudal  system. 
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TABLE  I 

Average  Scores  That  Ninety  Veterans  Who  Were  Students  of  Rural  So- 
ciology During  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms  of  1949  at  Michigan  State 
College  Gave  the  Military  Units  They  Knew  Best  and  Their  Families  of 
Orientation  When  These  Veterans  were  5  to  15  Years  of  Age,  as  Related  to 
Continua  That  Are  Used  as  Components  of  the  Types:  Familistic  Ge- 
meinschaft.  Contractual  Gesellschaft,  and  Compulsory  Gesellschaft. 

HIERARCHICAL  RELATIONS 

Average  Scores* 
Families    Military 
Familistic  Gemeinschaft  vs.  Compulsory  Gesellschaft 

1.  Tvi'O-way  or  Two-sided  versus  One-way  or  One-sided       7.3  3.0 

2.  Voluntary  vs.  Compulsory 8.3  3.2 

Familistic  Gemeinschaft  vs.  Contractual  Gesellschaft 

3.  Solidary  vs.  Antagonistic 9.4  5.0 

4.  Short,  face-to-face  vs.  Long,  secondary 9.4  3.5 

5.  Sacred  vs.  Secular    7.1  4.1 

6.  Non-rational  vs.  Rational,  i.e. 

a.  Traditional  vs.  Efficient 6.4  4.6 

b.  Emotional  vs.  Planned 7.4  3.2 

7.  Personalized  Authority  vs.  Impersonalized  Authority  .  .        8.1  2.7 

8.  Blanket  Rights  and  Responsibilities  vs.  Limited  Rights 

and  Responsibilities   7.9  3.8 

NON-HIERARCHICAL  RELATIONS 

9.  Highly  Integrated  Roles  in  System  vs.  Conflicting  Roles       7.9  5.8 

10.  Required  Integration  of  Roles  In  and  Out  vs.  Irrele- 
vance of  Roles  in  and  Out  of  System 7.3  4.3 

11.  Complete   Community  of   Fate   vs.   Limited   Respon- 
sibility              9.8  3.9 

12.  Interaction  Confined  to  System  vs.  Interaction  Distrib- 
uted to  Many  Systems 5.4  5.4 

GENERAL  VALUE  ORIENTATION 
**13.  Norms: 

a. Functionally  Diffuse  vs.  Functionally  Specific 7.2  3.3 

b.   Determined  by  Tradition  vs.  Rationally  Determined 

or  by  Contract 6.9  6.0 

0.  Sacred  vs.  Secular 7.3  3.8 

**14.  Ends: 

a.  Functionally  diffuse  vs.  Functionally  Specific 6.9  2.9 

b.  Determined  by  Tradition  vs.  Rationally  Determined 

or  by  Contract   6.5  5.7 

**15.  Sacredness  of  Symbols  vs.  Secular  Nature  of,  or  Lack 

of  Symbols    7.5  5.3 

{See  opposite  page  for  explanation.) 
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trolling  a  robot  or  hypnotized  person,  the  action  is  one  way.  The-pef^ 
son  in  authority  remains  relatively  little  influenced  by  the  person 
under  his  control.  This  is,  however,  extreme.  According  to  accounts 
from  internees  interviewed  by  one  of  the  authors,  when  extreme  pun- 
ishment was  dealt  out  in  the  Nazi  concentration  camps,  wardens  had 
to  be  transferred  to  other  camps,  since  even  the  most  hardened 
warden  would  often  sympathize  with  inmates,  thereby  precipitating 
two-way  action. 


*  Items  1  through  11,  with  the  exception  of  item  9,  are  calculated  for  ninety 
rural  sociology  students  who  were  veterans  of  World  War  II.  On  the  instruments 
as  used  by  the  students,  the  terms  familistic  Gemeinschaft,  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft  and  compulsory  Gesellschaft  were  not  used.  The  instrument  used  by  the 
ninety  students  and  filled  out  in  the  fall  and  spring  terms  of  1949  carried  defini- 
tions of  the  extremes  on  each  continuum.  The  instructions  given  the  students  are 
included  in  footnote  6  above.  Item  1  is  reproduced  below  to  indicate  how  the 
continua  were  set  up  on  the  instrument  filled  out  by  the  students. 

1.  Two-way  or  1.  One-way  or 

Two-sided  One-sided 
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Position  No.  5  represents  a  condition  At  the  No.  5  position  only  one  party 
in  which  there  is  no  difference  in  indi-  in  the  interaction  responds  as  in  the 
viduals  of  the  system  in  response  and  case  of  hypnosis  or  a  robot  being  ma- 
response-provoking  and/or  requesting  nipulated. 
and  granting  of  permission. 

The  scores  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  arbitrarily  assigned  numbers  running 
consecutively  from  1  to  11  from  right  to  left,  so  that  position  5  at  the  right  is 
numbered  1;  0  in  the  middle,  or  the  neutral  point,  6;  and  position  5  at  the  left,  11. 
Thus  the  higher  the  average  score,  the  nearer  the  social  system  under  considera- 
tion was  placed  toward  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft,  and  the  farther  from  the 
Gesellschaft  types.  As  stated  above  these  types  were  not  used  on  the  instrument. 

Standard  deviations,  F  ratios  and  t  scores  were  calculated  for  the  items  and 
the  difPerences  between  family  and  army  scores  on  each  item.  Only  items  6a,  12, 
13b,  and  14b  were  found  to  have  insignificantly  different  scores  for  family  and 
army  unit  at  the  5  percent  level.  Standard  deviations  for  the  separate  items  ranged 
from  .15  to  .35. 

**  Items  9,  12,  13,  14  and  15  were  used  on  a  different  sample  of  veteran  stu- 
dents attending  rural  sociology  classes  in  1948.  The  following  nimiber  of  students 
filled  out  the  respective  items:  Item  9,  72  students;  Item  12,  73  students;  Item 
13,  42  students;  Item  14,  43  students;  and  Item  15,  68  students.  When  these  items 
were  used  there  were  no  definitions  of  position  5  as  above,  and  there  were  no 
specific  situational  definitions  given. 
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With  Chappie's  invention, ^  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  extent  to 
which  interaction  is  one-sided  by  working  out  what  he  calls  origin- 
response  ratios.  The  greater  the  number  of  times  the  authority  gets 
someone  to  respond  to  him  in  relation  to  the  times  he  has  to  respond 
to  this  person,  the  more  one-sided  the  action. 

Co-workers  of  the  authors,  who  were  familiar  with  at  least  two  of 
the  systems  ranked  on  the  continua  that  follow,  were  requested  to 
rate  the  systems  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Olen  Leonard^  knew 
the  El  Cerrito  ditch  association  and  the  government  division  inti- 
mately. Walter  Kollmorgen*  knew  the  Amish  culture  and  a  compar- 
able government  division.  Wilson  Longmore'  knew  comparable 
government  divisions  and  Latin-American  social  systems.  These  rank- 
ings, which  were  made  independently,  were  used  in  placing  the  sys- 
tems on  the  diagrams  that  follow.  In  general,  there  was  very  little 
disagreement  among  these  co-workers.  Others  familiar  with  compar- 
able situations  were  also  requested  to  place  the  systems  in  a  similar 
manner  and  comparable  results  were  obtained. 

In  comparing  the  three  systems  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  im- 
portant components  of  social  types,  it  is  admitted  that  the  extent  to 


-  E.  D.  Chappie  and  G.  Donald,  "A  Method  for  Evaluating  Supervisory  Per- 
sonnel," Harvard  Business  Review,  Winter  1946,  pp.  197-214. 

3  See  Culture  of  a  Contemporary  Rural  Community,  El  Cerrito,  New  Mexico, 
by  Olen  Leonard  and  Charles  Loomis,  reprinted  in  Charles  Loomis,  Studies  of 
Rural  Social  Organization,  East  Lansing:  State  College  Book  Store,  1945,  pp. 
265-338.  Leonard  not  only  lived  in  the  village  of  El  Cerrito  but  was  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Division  of  Extension  and  Training  in  the  Technical  Collaboration 
Branch  of  the  OfBce  of  Foreign  Agricultiiral  Relations  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

4  Walter  Kollmorgen,  Culture  of  a  Contemporary  Rural  Community,  The  Older 
Order  Amish  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  Rural  Life  Studies,  Washington: 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  September  1942.  Kolhnorgen  made 
the  original  study  cited  here.  The  senior  author  lived  v^'ith  an  Amish  family  in 
the  community  studied  and  acted  as  general  supervisor  of  this  study  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  Taylor,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

6  C.  P.  Loomis,  J.  A.  Beegle,  and  T.  W.  Longmore,  "Critique  of  Class  as  Re- 
lated to  Social  Stratification,"  Sociometry  Monographs,  No.  19,  1948.  Longmore 
studied  the  Spanish-American  culture  of  the  Southwest,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  senior  author  studied  villages  in  Peru.  He  worked  for  many  years  in  the 
Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life  and  consequently  has  had  experi- 
ence witli  bureaucracy  as  well  as  Latin-American  social  systems. 
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which  interaction  is  one-sided  does  not  determine  whether  the  rela- 
tionship is  of  the  famiHstic  Gemeinschaft  or  compulsory  Gesellschaft 
type.  Thus,  a  formal  organization  chart  that  shows  the  proportion  of 
the  actions  that  are  controlled  by  an  Amish  father  and  a  similar  chart 
of  any  small  army  unit  may  be  quite  similar.  A  similar  chart  that  shows 
the  proportion  of  the  activities  of  a  child  which  are  under  the  control 
of  a  loving  mother  may  resemble  a  chart  showing  the  same  charac- 
teristic of  the  relationships  between  an  inmate  in  a  concentration 
camp  or  chain  gang  who  is  being  worked  to  death. 

Although  the  Amish  father's  interactions  with  other  members  may 
superficially  resemble  that  of  an  authoritarian  system  such  as  an 
army  unit,  as  indicated  above,  they  are  by  nature  quite  different. 
When  an  Amish  father  orders  a  son  to  do  something,  one  always 
knows  that  the  father  truly  believes  the  act  will  not  be  to  the  son's 
disadvantage.  The  son  is  an  end  as  well  as  a  means  in  this  means-end 
scheme.  Nevertheless,  the  relative  amount  of  two-way  action  was 
used  in  placing  the  systems. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  terminal  points  of  most  of  the  continua  which 
are  presented  on  the  following  pages  are  familistic  Gemeinschaft  at 
one  extreme  and  contractual  Gesellschaft  at  the  other.  The  two  con- 
tinua most  closely  related  to  authority,  namely,  two-way  or  two-sided 
versus  one-way  or  one-sided,  and  voluntary  versus  compulsory  action, 
are  different  in  this  respect.  For  these,  the  compulsory  Gesellschaft, 
a  mixed  form  having  aspects  of  both  the  other  two,  is  the  extreme 
set  off  against  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft. 

In  the  government  unit,  such  communication  as  there  is  with  the 
lowest  level  or  echelon  of  employee  comes  down  through  the  line, 
and  such  communication  as  these  employees  have  with  the  chief  is 
up  through  the  line,  i.e.,  through  the  section  and  division  or  branch 
head.  Directives  which  must  be  carried  out,  whether  the  subordinates 
have  suggested  them  or  not,  are  much  more  common  than  in  the  case 
of  the  ditch  association.  Most  of  the  directives  of  the  ditch  boss  are 
really  not  directives  at  all  in  that  they  are  decreed  by  custom.  At  a 
specific  time  each  season  the  ditch  is  cleaned  under  the  direction  of 
the  boss.  If  the  dam  washes  out,  the  whole  village  expects  the  boss  to 
call  together  all  workers  who  own  land  to  make  repairs.  A  ditch  boss 
who  tried  to  get  the  villagers  to  do  things  very  different  from  those 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  would  find  that  his  directives  were 
disobeyed. 
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Position  No.  5  represents 
a  condition  in  which  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  system  in 
response  and  response- 
provoking  and/or  request- 
ing and  granting  of  per- 
mission. 

FAMILISTIC 
GEMEINSCHAFT 


Gf 


A— Amish  family 
D— Ditch  Association 
G— Government 

Bureau 
m— Students'  military 

units 
f— Students'  families 


At  the  No.  5  position  only 
one  party  in  the  interac- 
tion responds,  as  in  the 
case  of  hypnosis  or  a  ma- 
nipulated robot 


CONTRACTUAL 
GESELLSCHAFT 


^  Instructions  used  in  comparing  the  continua  were  as  follows: 
We  should  like  to  have  you  help  us  analyze  the  components  of  some  organi- 
zations. 

Below  are  listed  various  continua  which  are  believed  to  be  characteristic  of 
organizations  of  some  types  such  as  Gemeinschaft,  GeseUschaft,  primary,  second- 
ary, familistic,  contractual  groups  and  the  like.  Please  follow  instructions  closely. 

In  each  case  please  assume  the  following  conditions:  A  sudden  emergency 
about  which  no  member  of  the  group  had  any  warning  requires  that  the  perma- 
nent location  {residence  of  the  family,  and  offices  or  quarters  of  the  other  group 
or  groups)  be  moved  within  twelve  hours.  All  possessions  and  equipment  used  by 
the  group  and  its  individuals  must  he  moved  by  the  group  itself  to  a  new  location 
several  miles  away. 

1.  Please  place  an  F  on  each  of  the  continua  which  indicates  approximately 
the  correct  description  of  the  relationship  between  your  own  father  and  yoiirself 
which  would  have  existed  under  the  crisis  situation  if  it  had  occurred  during 
the  5-year  period  before  you  were  15  years  old. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  above-described  crisis  occtirred,  please  place  an  M  on  the 
continua  which  would  represent  the  position  of  the  relationship  between  your- 
self and  your  immediate  superior  in  the  unit  of  the  armed  forces  with  which  you 
are  most  familiar.  If  you  have  had  no  military  experience,  assume  your  imme- 
diate superior  to  be  a  second  lieutenant  and  yourself  a  private  and  rely  on  your 
reading  and  general  knowledge. 

Note:  Place  all  relationships  on  each  continuum  or  line  before  proceeding  to 
the  next.  Thus  below  place  the  father-child  (your  father  and  yourself)  and  miU- 
tary  relationship  on  each  line  so  that  their  relative  position  may  be  noted  on  each 
continuum  before  going  to  the  next  continuum.  Do  not  attempt  to  place  the 
parent-child  relationship  separately  on  each  continuum  and  the  other  relation- 
ships separately. 
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Diagram  1  shows  the  rating  of  the  ditch  association,  the  Amish 
family,  the  government  bureau,  and  the  students'  families  and  mili- 
tary units  with  regard  to  one-way  or  two-way  interaction.  Note  that 
the  ditch  association  is  rated  as  the  least  one-sided,  while  military 
units  are  considered  the  most  one-sided/ 

Voluntary  Versus  Compulsory  Hierarchical  Relationships.  The 
diflFerence  between  the  interaction  pattern  of  the  typical  mother  and 
her  children  and  between  the  warden  in  a  concentration  camp  and 
his  subjects  illustrates  the  difference  between  one-way  versus  two- 
way  interaction  on  the  one  hand  and  voluntary  versus  compulsory 
interaction  on  the  other.  The  mother-child  interaction  may  involve 
considerable  one-way  activity,  with  the  mother  directing  the  actions 
of  the  children.  However,  considerable  of  the  child's  activity  results 
from  his  attempts  to  satisfy  his  own  needs  and  desires.  In  a  typical 
slave  labor  situation  the  proportion  of  the  subject's  activity  which  is 
directed  toward  satisfying  the  individual's  needs  and  desires  is  rela- 
tively small. 

Sorokin  has  described  freedom  through  the  use  of  the  following 
formula: 

Sum  total  of  means  (S.M.) 
Sum  total  of  desires  (S.D.) 

He  indicates  that  "when  the  numerator  exceeds  or  is  equal  to  the 
denominator,  one  is  free;  otherwise  one  is  unfree."^  If  the  desires  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  the  means  for  their  satisfaction,  one  is  unfree.  Thus 
one  can  "free"  oneself  by  decreasing  one's  desires.  Using  this  formula 
one  may  study  the  amount  of  compulsion  or  lack  of  freedom  in  the 
hierarchial  relationship  of  the  Amish  father  with  other  members  of 
his  family,  the  ditch  boss  and  the  other  members  of  the  association, 
and  the  government  division  chief  and  his  subordinates. 


'^  Among  the  many  limitations  of  the  data,  the  reader  should  be  aware  of  the 
following:  In  interpreting  the  continua  beginning  with  Diagram  1  above  and  in 
Chapter  1,  comparisons  between  the  relative  positions  of  the  ratings  the  students 
gave  their  famiUes  as  compared  with  the  military  units  they  knew  are  more 
valid  than  comparisons  between  either  of  these  and  the  ditch  association,  Amish 
family  and  government  bureau.  The  four  investigators  who  rated  these  latter 
systems  did  not  at  the  time  they  made  their  comparisons  compare  their  families 
or  army  units.  Therefore,  these  latter  three  systems  may  be  compared  one  with 
another  but  comparisons  between  these  and  the  students'  rankings  are  less  valid. 
If  the  five  systems  had  been  ranked  by  the  same  informants  concomitantly,  com- 
parisons among  all  the  systems  would  be  more  meaningful, 

8  Sorokin,  op.  cit.,  p.  469, 
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We  have  attempted  to  consider  the  proportion  of  activity  under 
the  direction  of  the  superior  in  each  system  which  would  have  been 
voluntarily  engaged  in  if  the  members  were  "freed"  from  the  author- 
ity under  consideration.  Thus  the  authors  know  that  the  Amishman's 
son  was  not  "free"  to  court  girls  in  his  father's  covered  carriage,  but 
we  also  know  that  he  did  not  want  to  do  this.  To  be  sure,  the  Amish 
boy  does  work  hard  cleaning  stables  and  other  tasks  which  he  is  told 
to  do  by  his  father,  but  such  tasks  do  not  run  counter  to  his  expecta- 
tions and  he  does  not  object.  Real  restraint  or  compulsion,  of  course, 
will  lead  the  individual  to  attempt  to  get  away  from  the  system.  Con- 
sequently, the  desire  to  free  oneself  from  the  control  of  the  superior 
was  also  used  as  a  criterion  in  placing  the  systems  on  the  continuum. 
See  Diagram  2. 
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A— Amish  family 
D— Ditch  Association 
G— Government  Bureau 
m— Students'  miUtary  units^ 
f— Students'  families^ 

Group  Solidarity  Resulting  from  Convergence  of  Interests  and 
Sentiments  of  Subordinate  and  Superior  Versus  Antagonistic  Inter- 
ests. If  people  try  to  stay  in  a  system  through  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable  conditions,  the  indications  are  that  individual  and  group 
interests  harmonize.  Other  measures  of  solidarity  such  as  attitude  and 
opinion  analysis  are  available  as  criteria  to  be  used  in  placing  social 
systems  on  this  continuum.  Wrangling,  fighting,  and  controversy 
within  the  system  can  be  used  as  measures  of  solidarity  or  antagonism 
in  the  authority  pattern  of  systems.  In  this  as  well  as  in  other  compari- 
sons, better  measures  than  desire  to  leave  or  remain  in  the  system  un- 
doubtedly will  be  developed. 

The  authors  have  attempted  to  rate  the  three  systems  under  dis- 
cussion on  the  solidarity-antagonistic  continuum  as  expressed  in  re- 

^  These  ratings  are  for  seventy  students  who  had  had  miUtary  experience  in 
World  War  II.  They  took  the  rural  sociology  course  during  1948  at  Michigan 
State  College.  The  instrument  these  students  used  had  no  description  of  posi- 
tion No.  5  on  it.  Later  position  No.  5  was  defined  as  on  most  of  the  other  dia- 
grams. 
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lationships  of  superiors  to  subordinates  and  vice  versa  as  developed 
by  Sorokin.^° 

Paternalistic  as  they  are,  few  families  have  members  who  are  more 
satisfied  and  less  anxious  to  leave  their  homes  than  the  Amish.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  a  heart-breaking  experience  for  any  of  the  children 
to  have  to  leave  the  family  completely.  Many  wanted  to  and  have 
left  the  government  unit,  in  part  at  least,  because  of  the  lack  of  soli- 
darity with  superiors.  The  Amish  family  is  the  most  solidary  and  the 
German  concentration  camp  is  the  least  solidary  unit  known  to  the 
authors.  As  here  used,  group  solidarity  is  synonomous  with  group 
morale.  Willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  group  and  its 
perpetuation  was  also  used  in  placing  the  systems  on  the  continuum. 
Graphically,  the  relative  positions  of  ninety  students'  military  units, 
ninety  students'  families,  the  Amish  family,  the  ditch  association,  and 
the  government  division  are  portrayed  in  Diagram  3. 


Solidary 
5  4 
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Antagonistic 
3  4  5 


A      fD 

At  position  No.  5  partici- 
pants have  the  same  inter- 
ests, values,  and  motives 
described  by  the  analo- 
gous expression,  "We  are 
all  in  the  same  boat." 

FAMILISTIC 
GEMEINSCHAFT 


A— Amish  family 
D— Ditch  Association 
G— Government 

Bureau 
m— Students'  military 

units 
f— Students'  families 


At  position  No.  5  partici- 
pants have  opposing  inter- 
ests, values,  and  motives 
and  "nothing  in  common." 


CONTRACTUAL 
GESELLSCHAFT 


Short  Primary^^  Versus  Long  Secondary  Channels  of  Communica- 
tion. Any  experienced  administrator  knows  that  morale,  other  things 
being  equal,  may  be  improved  if  the  person  in  authority  and  those 
whom  his  authority  influences  can  see  "eye  to  eye."  Of  course,  the 
expression  "seeing  eye  to  eye"  connotes  a  great  deal  more  than  face- 
to-face  relationships.  In  particular,  it  implies  that  relationships  are 
solidary.  However,  there  is  the  implication  that  face-to-face  relation- 


10  Ibid.,  pp.  93  ff. 

11  C.  H.  Cooley,  Social  Organization,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1909. 
Cooley's  category  was  broader  than  that  used  here,  resembhng  more  the  familis- 
tic  Gemeinschaft  type  used  in  this  text. 
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ships  are  important  and  necessary  for  complete  understanding.^^ 
That  most  differences  and  conflicts  are  due  to  faulty  communication 
is  no  profound  observation.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  frustrations  in  modern  bureaucracy  grow  out  of  the 
secondary  nature  of  communication. 

If  contacts  between  superiors  and  subordinates  are  to  be  classified 
as  to  whether  they  are  face-to-face  and  by  telephone  (ear-to-ear),  one 
would  have  an  index  of  the  extent  to  which  communication  is  pri- 
mary. In  modern  bureaucracy  another  index  would  be  the  preva- 
lence of  procedure  manuals  directing  how  communication  is  to  be 
carried  on.  It  is  obvious  that  this  continuum  is  related  to  the  extent 
to  which  authority  is  personal  or  impersonal  and  the  proportions  of 
communications  which  are  two-sided,  as  discussed  previously.  How- 
ever, meanings  of  communications  in  their  situational  context  are 
important.  A  short,  curt  communication  from  a  relative  or  friend 
whose  practice  it  is  to  send  such  messages  would  be  received  differ- 
ently than  would  a  similar  communication  from  a  stranger. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  indicate  the  differences  in  the  three  systems  under 
consideration  on  a  face-to-face  versus  secondary  continuum,  using 
the  above  criteria  of  merely  computing  the  proportions  of  the  com- 
munications or  time  consumed  in  communication  of  supervisor  and 
supervised  in  actual  person-to-person  contacts.  See  Diagram  4. 

These  categories  are  discussed  on  the  basis  of  Cooley's^^  dichot- 
omy, primary  and  secondary  groups.  In  the  sense  here  used,  the  head- 
ings at  the  extremes  of  this  continuum  could  be  changed  to  familiar 
versus  strange.  As  Mannheim^*  has  shown,  these  differences  are  in 
part  due  to  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  organizations  involved. 
Because  of  specialization  and  division  of  labor,  most  members  of  a 
bureaucracy  do  not  know  many  persons  outside  their  own  office  and 

12  For  an  account  of  how  a  company  was  able  to  double  in  size  in  seven  years 
and  according  to  some  measures  increase  morale,  see:  F.  L.  W.  Richardson,  Jr. 
and  Charles  R.  Walker,  Human  Relations  in  an  Expanding  Industrif,  New  Haven, 
Conn.:  Labor  and  Management  Center,  Yale  University,  1948,  pp.  32;^.  Through 
reduction  of  levels  in  the  hierarchy,  informal  association,  and  other  devices,  face- 
to-face  relationships  between  people  on  different  levels  were  increased. 

1^  Cooley,  op.  cit. 

14  Karl  Mannheim,  Man  and  Society  in  an  Age  of  Reconstruction,  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1940,  pp.  52-60.  Mannheim  differentiates  be- 
tween "substantial"  and  "functional"  rationality.  Employees  who  are  extremely 
competent  in  their  work  may  not  understand  the  first  principles  of  the  basis  of 
their  operations.  Such  rationalization  makes  for  a  "secondary"  atmosphere  not 
known  to  persons  working  in  the  crafts  and  guilds  or  on  a  family  farm, 
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At  the  No.  5  position  par- 
ticipants have  perfect 
communication,  being  in- 
fluenced by  word  of 
mouth  in  all  interaction 
by  tone  of  voice,  facial 
expressions,  gestures,  and 
all  other  conscious  or  un- 
conscious manifestations 
of  emotions,  desires,  mo- 
tives and  concerns. 
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A— Amish  family 
D— Ditch  Association 
G— Government 

Bureau 
m— Students'  mihtary 

imits 
f— Students'  families^  ^ 


At  position  No.  5  all 
communication  is  in  the 
form  of  formal  and  con- 
ventionaUzed   symbols, 
as  when  truck  drivers 
signal  when  passing  or 
when  orders  are  sent  by 
telegraph. 
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level.  Most  do  not  see  their  own  operations  as  a  part  of  the  whole. 
They  and  their  work  are  "strange"  and  separated  from  the  whole.  As 
stated  previously,  in  the  concentration  camps  in  Nazi  Germany, 
where  it  was  the  policy  to  punish  inmates  through  various  types  of 
cruel  treatment,  it  was  necessary  to  move  normal  officials  frequently 
to  avoid  their  becoming  familiar  with  the  inmates  whom  they  often 
hated  as  a  group,  but  for  whom  they  developed  sympathies  when 
they  became  acquainted. 

Compulsory  relationships  require  secondary  contacts.  If  contacts 
are  primary,  familiarity  develops  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
may  cease  to  be  compulsory.  An  index  of  the  extent  to  which  contacts 
are  primary  or  secondary  in  a  given  community  may  be  the  span  of 
acquaintanceship  of  individuals  in  that  local  community.  In  urban 
neighborhoods,  particularly  those  which  are  quite  mobile,  investi- 
gators sometimes  find  that  the  average  adult  person  knows  several 
other  persons  in  his  block  or  locality.  Some  Amishmen  are  acquainted 
with  almost  all  adult  members  in  the  Amish  settlement  of  some  3,500. 
The  authors  know  of  Spanish-American  towns  in  which  the  range  of 
acquaintanceship  is  even  greater.  In  some  instances,  the  acquaint- 
anceship range  developed  from  ordinary  everyday  living  and  visit- 


15  In  this  and  the  diagrams  that  follow,  if  there  are  no  footnotes,  the  data  indi- 
cated by  m  and  f  are  based  on  the  information  of  the  ninety  students  with  mili- 
tary experience.  See  footnote  9  above. 
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ing  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  urban  pohtician.  As  will  be  indicated 
later,  the  politician,  whether  rural  or  urban,  may  attempt  to  make 
capital  of  his  wide  range  of  acquaintances.  The  connotation  of  this 
tendency  will  be  discussed  under  the  various  continua  involving 
rationality. 

RATIONALITY  AND  EFFICIENCY 

In  the  operation  of  a  factory  or  business  the  factors  of  production, 
land,  labor,  and  capital  may  be  equated  or  substituted  one  for  the 
other.  "In  a  period  when  wages  are  high  and  machinery  cheap, 
manufacturers  use  less  labor  if  possible  and  substitute  machinery  for 
it  at  every  turn."  When  the  entrepreneur  considers  the  elements  of 
production  rationally,  "The  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  one  may  be 
at  the  expense  of  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  the  others."^*^  Of 
course,  this  means  that  people  are  equated  to  things,  and  all  equated 
to  money  value.  "...  The  entrepreneur  is  not  interested  in  low  costs 
as  an  end  in  themselves,  but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  this 
end  is  the  highest  possible  profit  that  he  is  willing  to  strive  for.  .  .  .  "^' 

Assuming  that  the  end  of  a  given  social  system  is  the  highest  profit 
combination,  the  entrepreneur  would  be  behaving  rationally,  as  the 
term  is  used  here,  when  he  discharged  workers  during  a  depression  if 
this  would  prevent  losses.  He  would  be  acting  irrationally  if  he  re- 
tained workers  under  these  conditions,  even  those  who  were  his 
friends  and  relatives.  As  stated  previously,  the  family  farm  as  an  en- 
terprise does  not  adjust  its  labor  supply  by  casting  off  its  members 
merely  because  the  price  situation  does  not  permit  the  unit  to  pay 
for  their  upkeep.^^  Of  course,  this  "inflexibility,"  as  some  economists 
call  it,  often  keeps  more  people  on  the  land  than  might  otherwise  be 
the  case.  The  "irrationality"  of  this  situation  is  deplored  by  some 
economists  who  seem  not  to  understand  the  difference  in  the  value 
orientation  of  a  family  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  bureaucracy  on  the 
other.^''  With  a  family,  the  children  and  parents  are  ends  in  and  of 


18  John  D.  Black,  Introduction  to  Production  Economics,  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  1926,  p.  314. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  335. 

18  This  is  called  "lack  of  flexibility"  in  one  pubhcation  on  tlie  family  farm.  See 
Joseph  Ackerman  and  Marshall  Harris,  Family  Farm  Policy,  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1946,  p.  394. 

1^  See  T.  W.  Schultz,  Agriculture  in  an  Unstable  Economy,  New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  Inc.,  1945,  p.  201. 
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themselves.  Rational  entrepreneurs  who  operate  efficient  plants  are 
in  many  ways  not  unlike  effective  military  strategists.  In  the  logistics 
of  military  campaigns,  men  and  equipment  must  be  equated.  If  there 
is  a  shortage  of  some  item  of  equipment,  more  men  may  have  to  be 
sacrificed  to  take  an  objective  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Thus 
human  beings  become  means  through  the  use  of  which  ends  are  ob- 
tained. Norms  of  this  type  are  very  different  from  those  by  which  the 
typical  family  functions. 

Modern  psychology  does  not  support  a  division  of  individual  acts 
into  the  rational  and  non-rational,  as  Parsons^"  has  noted.  However, 
these  concepts  are  still  useful  in  the  description  of  social  action. 
Kardiner-^  and  his  followers  draw  the  distinction  between  "taught 
or  rational"  and  "projective"  systems.  The  former,  as  used  by  this 
group  of  scientists,  is  more  compatible  with  processes  dealing  with 


20  A.  M.  Henderson  and  T.  Parsons,  Max  Weber:  The  Theory  of  Social  and 
Economic  Organization,  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1947,  p.  27. 

21  Abram  Kardiner,  The  Psychological  Frontiers  of  Society,  New  York:  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  1945,  pp.  39-41.  The  Kardiner  principle  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
plained by  the  following  quotation: 

"These  two  types  of  mental  process  depend  upon  different  orders  of  experience. 
The  differentiating  featxire  is  not  that  one  has  an  emotional  constituent  and  the 
other  not.  Both  have  emotional  components.  Rational  thinking  is  driven  by  curi- 
osity and  has  such  goals  as  mastery  and  utility.  The  emotional  component  of  pro- 
jective thinking  is  made  up  of  all  those  affects  which  accompany  human  rela- 
tions. In  the  systems  built  on  a  projective  basis  the  conclusions  drawn  do  not 
depend  upon  any  fixity  in  nature,  but  on  sequences  wliich  are  contingent  on  insti- 
tutionalized practices  conveyed  by  parents  or  other  people  in  the  environment 
of  the  growing  child.  Hence  our  interest  in  the  genetic  aspects.  The  experimental 
base  of  a  projective  system  is  generally  forgotten;  its  only  remains  in  the  per- 
sonality are  to  be  found  in  the  conditioned  perceptions,  meanings,  affects,  psycho- 
somatic reactions,  and  behavior.  It  is  a  feature  of  such  projective  systems  that 
they  are  capable  of  extension  upon  situations  which  have  no  actual  resemblance 
to  the  experiences  on  which  they  were  based.  This  may  be  called  symbolic  exten- 
sion. Projective  systems  are  established  under  the  influence  of  the  pleasure  prin- 
ciple, avoidance  of  pain,  or  expediency.  The  conclusions  on  which  projective 
systems  are  based  are  not  inherent  but  are  the  record  of  traumatic  experiences. 
Projective  systems  are  therefore  excrescences  developed  from  nuclear  traumatic 
experiences  within  the  growth  pattern  of  the  individual.  Just  as  the  character 
structure  of  the  individual  has  a  large  component  of  these  projective  systems, 
so  tlie  basis  personality  in  any  culture  contains  them.  The  fewer  the  anxieties  in 
the  growth  pattern,  the  simpler  the  projective  system  (Comanche).  It  is  these  sys- 
tems which  have  given  rise  to  the  complaints  about  the  'irrational'  factors  in 
society.  Their  purpose  is  adaptive,  to  relieve  the  mutilating  effect  of  painful 
tensions.  In  practice  they  often  miscarry  in  ways  which  will  be  specified." 
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manipulation  and  making  of  tools  and  other  comparable  operations; 
the  latter,  with  folklore  and  religion.  The  rational  as  well  as  the  ir- 
rational or  projective,  in  the  context  of  Kardiner's  frame  of  reference, 
may  carry  emotion.  Nevertheless,  the  Weberian  usage,  which  sets 
the  rational  as  opposed  to  the  emotional,  has  advantages  and  is  em- 
ployed here.  Emotions  may  be  manifest  in  technical  operations,  but 
for  our  purposes,  the  continuum  influenced  by  emotion  versus  ra- 
tional, planned,  is  meaningful  and  easily  understood  when  interper- 
sonal relations  are  being  considered. 

Three  non-rational  types  of  behavior  are  traditional,  emotional  or 
affectual,  and  sacred.  Rational  efficiency  in  operating  a  factory,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  make  profits,  would  require  that  such  attitudes 
as  might  prevent  maximizing  profits  according  to  the  legitimate 
norms  be  overcome.  If  inertia  or  a  clinging  to  old  ways  just  because 
of  habit  or  custom  prevented  efficiency,  traditionalism  would  have 
to  be  combated.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  traditionalism  is  here 
thought  of  in  a  very  narrow  sense  as  merely  inertia  to  change. ^^  An- 
other type  of  irrationality  results  when  authorities  and  symbols  are 
thought  of  as  sacred  or  as  ends  in  and  of  themselves.  It  is  recognized, 
of  course,  that  the  traditional  and  sacred  aspects  of  activity  are 
usually  related,  but  on  the  other  hand,  new  symbols  and  charismatic 
leaders  sometimes  acquire  sacred  characteristics.  However,  when 
authorities,  acts,  and  symbols  come  to  be  thought  of  as  means  to  ends 
and  not  ends  in  and  of  themselves,  they  become  secular  or  rational- 
ized. Another  type  of  action  that  must  be  overcome  if  rational  norms 
are  to  prevail  is  impulsive  emotionalism.  The  subordinate  or  the 
authority  who  is  guided  by  whims,  fits  of  anger,  compassion,  and  the 
like  in  his  actions  is  irrational. ^^  This  is  true  unless  he  consciously 
uses  these  outbursts  as  a  means  of  getting  what  he  desires.-*  When 
all  acts  are  planned,  they  tend  to  become  rationalized. 

However,  "rationalized"  administrations^^  require  that  the  ad- 
ministrator be  endowed  with  a  peculiar  value  orientation.  He  must 

22  Henderson  and  Parsons,  op.  cit..  Chapters  3  and  4. 

23  Henderson  and  Parsons,  op.  cit.  As  indicated  by  Weber  and  Parsons,  the 
traditional  form  of  authority  is  more  compatible  with  whim  and  sacredness.  How- 
ever, for  empirical  procedure,  rational  is  here  compared  with  the  tliree  types  of 
non-rational  action,  namely  traditional,  sacred,  and  emotional. 

24  Hitler's  rage  was  often  rational  in  that  he  was  consciously  using  these  "acted 
out"  emotions  to  attain  ends.  These  are  not  impulsive  outbiursts,  here  considered 
irrational. 

25  See  Bendix,  op.  cit.,  p.  496. 
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be  committed  to  the  faithful  execution  of  his  duties  and  devoted  to 
the  impersonal  carrying  out  of  his  role  which  confines  him  to  the 
limits  of  his  professional  competence.  The  administrator  who  cannot 
detach  himself  from  obligations  to  friends,  or  is  unable  to  utilize  new 
processes,  is  not  "rational,"  as  the  term  is  here  used. 

Sacred  versus  Secular  Authority  and  Interaction  Patterns.  None 
of  the  three  social  systems  under  observation  has  authority  patterns 
which  are  sacred  in  the  sense  that  the  Japanese  emperor  is  sacred.  In 
our  considerations,  we  accept  Durkheim's^^  definition  of  the  sacred 
as  being  a  property  not  necessarily  related  to  the  intrinsic  properties 
of  persons,  thoughts,  and  acts,  but  rather  to  the  attitude  people  have 
toward  them.  The  sacred  is  set  apart  by  a  particular  attitude  of  re- 
spect. It  is  thought  of  as  having  peculiar  virtues  and  special  powers. 
Persons  who  come  into  contact  with  the  sacred  must  assume  special 
attitudes,  respect,  and  precautions.  The  sacred  is  hedged  about  by 
restrictions  and  taboos  of  all  sorts.  As  Merton^''  pointed  out,  the  more 
stress  that  is  placed  on  norms  in  a  system,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  more  action  takes  on  a  ritualistic,  or  what  we  here  are  thinking  of 
as  sacred,  nature.  The  more  ritual  connected  with  the  interaction  of 
subordinates  and  authorities,  the  more  sacred  various  types  of  au- 
thorities may  become.  The  traditional  leader,  or  the  leader  who  rises 
to  fame  because  of  fortuitous  circumstances  and  personal  charac- 
teristics, becomes  sacred  for  reasons  different  from  those  that  ac- 
count for  the  sacredness  of  the  Pope  or  other  leaders  who  take  a 
traditionally  sacred  office.  However,  when  sacred  persons,  things,  or 
acts  of  any  kind  are  used  for  utilitarian  purposes,  they  become  secu- 
larized, and  people  no  longer  hold  the  special  reverential  attitudes 
toward  them  that  make  them  sacred.^^  Attitude  analyses,  perhaps 
with  depth  interviewing,  would  be  required  to  indicate  the  sacred 
or  secular  quality  of  the  interaction  in  many  hierarchical  relation- 
ships. The  three  systems  have  been  placed  on  the  sacred  versus 
secular  continuum  as  determined  by  the  amount  of  both  deference 

26  Emile  Durldieim,  Elementary  Forms  of  Religious  Life  (Translated  by  J.  W. 
Swain),  London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.,  p.  37. 

-''  Robert  K.  Merton,  "Social  Structure  and  Anomie,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  October  1938,  pp.  672-682. 

28  Symbols  such  as  pictures  of  semi-sacred  charismatic  leaders  in  the  totali- 
tarian states  seem  to  be  so  widely  distributed  as  to  make  them  secular.  However, 
in  Nazi  Germany,  stores  exhibited  busts  of  Hitler  made  from  soap  and  lard  which 
were  sold  at  low  cost.  Later,  storekeepers  were  punished  for  attempting  to  in- 
crease sales  in  this  way. 
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and  reverence  accorded  the  various  leaders  in  the  units  discussed. 
The  ninety  students  used  similar  criteria  in  placing  their  military 
units  and  families.  Diagram  5  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  sys- 
tems on  this  particular  continuum. 

DIAGRAM  5 
Sacred  Secular 
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At  position  No.  5  the  par- 
ticipant who  has  the  most 
authority  is  considered  by 
other  participants  as  be- 
ing divine  in  some  re- 
spects. Interaction  of  sub- 
jects and  the  emperor  in 
prewar  Japan  approached 
the  requirements  of  po- 
sition No.  5. 
FAMILISTIC 
GEMEINSCHAFT 
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At  position  No.  5  partici- 
pants are  shown  no  par- 
ticular respect;   any   def- 
erence is  only  a  means  to 
specific  ends,  as  in  the 
case  of  haggling  in  the 
market  or  struggles  for 
power. 
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The  systems  differ  basically  in  the  nature  of  authority  as  it  is  being 
discussed  here.  If  one  were  to  attempt  to  get  the  Amish  father  to 
change  his  interaction  pattern  with  his  family,  one  would  have  to 
argue  that  the  recommended  behavior  was  more  godly.  That  it  was 
more  efiBcient  would  have  little  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
might  appeal  to  the  bureau  chief  to  change  his  interaction  pattern  by 
proving  the  recommended  form  was  more  efficient. 

Traditional  versus  the  Norm  of  Rational  Efficiency.  Possibly  the  in- 
ertia that  prevents  social  systems  from  adopting  more  efficient  metliods 
of  doing  things  is  the  best  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  tradition.  Of  course,  many  social  and  psychological  fac- 
tors other  than  social  inertia  (comparable  to  habit  in  the  individual) 
prevent  change.  Old  ways  may  be  revered,  or  may  take  on  sacred 
aspects.  Since  this  type  of  non-rational  action  has  been  discussed  as 
a  separate  continuum  in  the  preceding  section,  for  purposes  of  analy- 
sis the  traditional  ways  are  here  considered  as  customary  ways  that 
are  not  revered,  but  rather  are  followed  by  habit.  Thus,  if  bureau 
chiefs  have  always  had  female  secretaries  but  if  it  had  been  demon- 
strated that  male  secretaries  would  increase  the  bureau's  efficiency, 
resistance  to  the  hiring  of  male  secretaries  is  thought  of  as  related  to 
traditional  action. 
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Note  that  in  the  description  of  the  social  systems,  the  continuum 
does  not  extend  from  famihstic  Gemeinschaft  through  compulsory 
Gesellschaft.  (See  Diagram  2.)  Compulsory  Gesellschaft-like  systems, 
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Position  No.  5  equals  con- 
ditions in  which  custom- 
ary ways  and  procedures 
are  of  utmost  importance 
and  objectives  and  ac- 
complishments are  of  no 
importance,  as  when  pro- 
tocol or  norms  dictate 
everything  that  is  to  be 
done,  irrespective  of  all 
else. 
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At  position  No.  5  atten- 
tion is  given  only  to  the 
outcome  of  the  participa- 
tion, which  is  a  cool  cal- 
culation, and  sentiments 
are  important  only  as  they 
contribute  to  attaining 
objectives  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  efiFort, 
time,  and  money. 
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such  as  slave  gangs  and  concentration  camps,  can  be  either  tradi- 
tional or  rational  in  the  sense  that  the  terms  are  used  here,  and  would 
consequently  be  designated  as  mixed  if  included  in  Diagram  6.  The 
Amish  family  is  most  subject  to  inertia  in  adapting  new  relationships 
of  authority.  The  military  units  and  the  government  bureau  are  much 
less  subject  to  tradition,  but  any  stable  organization  may  resist 
change. 

Emotionality  versus  Rationality.  It  is  seldom  that  impulsive  out- 
bursts, whether  based  on  love,  hatred,  or  other  emotions,  are  com- 
patible with  the  authority  patterns  of  voluntary  bureaucracies,  such 
as  those  in  government,  education,  and  business. ^^  If  authorities  are 
to  express  emotion  at  all  when  administering  authority  in  such  bu- 
reaucracies, they  are  usually  rationalized  or  justified  as  having  a  ra- 
tional end.  With  the  family,  which  is  the  cradle  of  our  sentiments  and 
values,  it  is  di£Ferent.  Here  it  is  that  one  learns  what  to  fear,  love,  and 
hate.  If  no  emotion  were  shown  by  parents,  children  would  never 
develop  the  feelings  from  parents  that  support  and  maintain  the 
social  structure  and  the  group  values.  The  projective  systems  that 
furnish  the  basis  for  religion  are  very  greatly  influenced  by  these  early 


29  The  incident  of  General  Patton  slapping  a  soldier  and  being  required  to 
make  amends  is  called  to  mind. 
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relationships  and  experiences. ^°  Perhaps  emotionahty,  as  related  to 
attachment  or  interpersonal  involvement,  is  dramatically  illustrated 
in  the  feelings  of  grief  and  loss  at  the  death  of  a  loved  one.  There  is 
considerable  difference  here  in  the  extent  to  which  individuals  be- 
come attached  to  or  infatuated  with  others  and  hence  unable  to 
respond  rationally  to  them  under  all  conditions. 

For  the  sake  of  analysis,  we  are  here  considering  all  spontaneous 
emotions  except  those  related  to  the  reverence  of  the  sacred. ^^  Thus 
considered,  emotionality  in  authority  patterns  is  closely  related  to  the 
extent  to  which  authority  is  personalized  because,  where  emotions 
control  actions,  persons  and  personal  relations  have  great  value  per 
se.  Nowhere  is  emotion  eliminated  completely.  But  by  comparing 
the  systems  in  regard  to  the  frequency  with  which  authority  is  ad- 
ministered with  feeling  or  emotion  as  versus  absence  of  feeling  (or 
rationality),  it  is  not  difficult  to  place  the  organizations  on  a  con- 
tinuum. 

When  considered  in  reference  to  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  Ge- 
sellschaft,  the  continuum  can  extend  only  through  contractual 
Gesellschaft.  This  is  true  since  the  authority  pattern  in  compulsory 
Gesellschaft-like  systems  may  be  characterized  by  either  or  both  ra- 
tionality and  emotionality.  This  type  is  mixed,  and  for  convenience  in 
presentation  is  omitted  from  the  diagram.  Some  slave  camps  are 
directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  work  from  the 
men  and  would  thus  be  classified  as  rational.  Other  such  arrange- 
ments permit  authorities  to  employ  punishment  based  on  the  per- 
sonal grudges  and  emotions  of  the  guards.  (See  Diagram  7.)  Of  the 
three  systems,  the  military  units  are  the  most  conspicuous  in  their 
lack  of  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  controlling  authorities,  and  the 
Amish  family  is  the  most  influenced  by  the  emotions  of  the  father 
and  mother. 

Personalized  Versus  Impersonalized  Authority.^^  Depersonalized 


30  Kardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  361. 

31  Max  Weber  used  affectional  as  contrasted  with  Wertrational  and  Zweckra- 
tional.  In  his  terminology,  we  are  here  contrasting  affectional  with  Zweckrational. 

32  R.  M.  Maclver,  Society:  A  Textbook  of  Sociology,  New  York:  Farrar  & 
Rinehart,  Inc^,  1937,  ppr246  ;^.  and  336  ff.  Here  one  finds  an  excellent  treatment 
of  these  characteristics.  For  an  important  typological  treatment  of  variations  in 
authority,  see  Bendix,  op.  cit.,  pp.  504-507.  Authoritarian  administration  is  con- 
trasted with  "democratic"  administration.  In  the  former,  the  employee  is  accoimt- 
able  to  the  organization,  not  to  the  public  outside.  In  tlie  latter,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  police,  effective  operation  requires  "responsibility"  to  tlie  public  outside  tlie 
police  system. 
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authority  prevents  nepotism,  special  favors,  or  concessions  made  to 
either  relatives  or  friends.  Possibly  one  of  the  most  unusual  features 
of  an  efficient  bureaucracy  is  the  elimination  of  the  influence  of  the 
family  as  well  as  of  other  systems  which  require  that  relationships 
involving  such  factors  as  friendship  or  kinship  be  considered.^^ 


DIAGRAM  7 
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For  a  definition  of  posi- 
tion No.  5  see  Diagram 
6  above. 
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If  one  compares  the  interaction  of  persons  of  similar  specified 
social  rank  with  their  subordinates  in  similar  social  systems,  one  finds 
that  in  some  systems  the  personal  factor  is  of  relatively  minor  signifi- 
cance, whereas  the  ofiice  is  much  more  important.  Thus,  the  behavior 
of  army  camp  commandants  toward  their  subordinates  is  much 
more  standardized  than  that  of  the  leaders  of  boys'  gangs  or  racket- 
eers. The  explanation  is  that  the  army  authority  is  institutionalized 
or  depersonalized,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  standardized.  Other 
things  being  equal,  if  one  finds  that  interaction  between  authority 
and  subordinates  in  various  organizations  is  the  same,  one  may  con- 
clude that  authority  is  depersonalized  and  not  greatly  influenced  by 
the  individual  in  the  position.^* 

Thus,  if  all  Amish  interaction  patterns  for  families  of  the  same  size 
were  the  same  on  the  continuum  two-way  versus  one-way  interaction 
previously  discussed,  one  might  assume  that  authority  is  depersonal- 
ized. Of  course,  several  other  measures  may  be  used  to  indicate  dif- 

^^  By  a  process  of  differentiation,  modern  bureaucracy  emerged  from  a  famihs- 
tic  setting,  according  to  Bendix,  op.  cit.,  p.  496.  He  cites  Otto  Hintze,  "Die  Ent- 
stehung  der  modernen  Staatsministerien,"  Historische  Zeitschrift,  C,  1907,  pp. 
60-64,  70-72,  91,  and  Ernest  Barker,  The  Development  of  Public  Services  in 
Western  Europe,  1660-1930,  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1944. 

3*  Kardiner,  op.  cit.,  p.  85.  Kardiner  suggests  that  differences  may  be  due  to 
variations  in  endowment  of  child  and  parent  where  the  institutionalized  features 
are  at  a  minimum. 
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ferences  on  the  continuum,  namely,  personalized  versus  impersonal 
authority.  Our  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  authority  is  depersonal- 
ized is  based  upon  the  knowledge  that  individuals  vary  greatly  in 
their  manner  of  handling  people.  Any  standardization  results  in  large 
measure  from  institutionalization  of  the  authority,  or  depersonaliza- 
tion. The  social  systems  have  been  placed  along  a  continuum  of 
personalized  authority  versus  impersonalized  authority,  as  shown  in 
Diagram  8.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  criterion  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  authorities  in  each  system  resemble  one  an- 
other in  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  out  their  authority. 

In  the  case  of  the  bureau  unit  described  here,  authority  is  deper- 
sonalized. This  is  also  true  of  the  military  units.  Soldiers  are  some- 
times told  that  they  are  saluting  the  uniform,  not  the  oflBcer.  In  effect, 
this  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  relationships  involved  have 
been  depersonalized.  Not  even  in  the  army,  however,  is  authority 
completely  depersonalized;  in  the  Amish  family  and  the  Spanish- 
American  ditch  association  it  is  highly  personalized.  Fathers  and 
ditch  bosses  diflFer  greatly  in  the  manner  in  which  they  exercise  their 
authority.  Military  officials  and  division  chiefs  exercise  depersonal- 
ized authority  and,  therefore,  there  is  little  variation  from  office  to 
office. 
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erence—as when  it  is  said 
that  it  is  the  uniform,  not 
the  officer,  that  is  saluted. 
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Limited  Versus  Unlimited  Rights.^^  With  increasing  division  of 
labor  and  the  allocation  of  the  individual's  time  and  loyalty  amons; 

35  Talcott  Parsons,  "The  Professions  and  Social  Structure,"  Social  Forces,  Vol. 
XVII,  No.  4,  May  1939,  pp.  457-467. 
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many  social  systems,  it  can  be  shown  that  segmented  areas  of  activity 
and  divided  loyalties  develop.  One's  responsibilities  and  rights  in  the 
various  systems  will  depend  in  part  upon  the  relative  importance  of 
a  given  organization  to  the  individual,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  the  organization  among  the  social  systems. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  blanket  rights  of  authorities,  there  is 
great  difference  in  voluntary  bureaucracy  or  contractual  Gesellschaft, 
and  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  systems.  In  the  Amish  family,  the 
rights  of  the  parent  over  the  children  are  extremely  great.  In  other 
groups  characterized  by  compulsory  and  voluntary  arrangements, 
the  rights  of  authorities  may  be  limited  specifically.  Possibly  the  most 
important  characteristic  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  is  that  the 
rights  of  the  authorities  are  limited  to  specific  areas  of  activity.  To  the 
bureau  chief,  what  his  subordinates  do  off  hours  or  on  vacation  is,  in 
the  typical  case,  of  no  concern.  His  authority  is  limited  to  the  system 
not  only  by  the  time  but  by  the  fact  that  other  things  are  considered 
by  the  system  to  be  irrelevant  and,  therefore,  not  under  his  influence. 
Probably  this  institutionalized  pattern  of  limited  authority  on  a  hier- 
archical basis  explains  the  prevalence  and  efficiency  of  bureaucracy 
as  a  cooperative  system.^*'  The  many  specialists  and  experts  can  by 
this  device  be  encouraged  to  improve  their  competence  and  be 
brought  into  an  effective  cooperative  pattern  in  large-scale  public 
and  private  bureaucracies.  Such  structures  require  specific  services 
of  the  individual  and  tend  to  disregard  the  familistic  and  other  out- 
side responsibilities  which  he  has.  In  the  typical  case,  an  individual's 
status  and  responsibilities  in  a  bureaucracy  would  not  be  changed  by 
the  state  of  health,  position,  or  need  of  the  spouse  or  other  family 
members. 

In  the  Amish  family,  very  few  acts  of  the  children  or  their  associ- 
ates are  irrelevant  to  the  father,  and  he  has  the  right  to  influence  most 
of  their  behavior.  Thus,  when  one  calculates  the  proportions  of  the 
subordinate's  acts  which  the  authority  has  the  legitimized  right  to 

2s  See  Bendix,  op.  cit.  One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  bureaucracy  known  to 
the  authors  was  written  by  Max  Weber,  who  stressed  the  specific  nature  of  the 
roles  played  in  the  "office"  as  separate  and  apart  from  the  person's  family  and 
life  outside  his  "office."  Through  such  offices,  "discipline"  makes  it  possible  to 
see  that  each  official  does  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  place.  See  also 
A.  A.  Lefas,  L'Etat  et  les  Fonctionnaires,  Paris,  1931.  Lefas  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  a  hierarchy  of  professionals  and  maintains  that  the  various  ranks  should 
be  subordinated  one  to  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  place,  without  possibility  of 
doubt,  the  responsibility  for  each  act  exactly  where  it  belongs.  See  also  Talcott 
Parsons,  The  Structure  of  Social  Action,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1937,  pp.  506-507. 
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influence,  the  Amish  father  ranks  as  having  more  rights  than  does  the 
division  head.  Because  the  rights  of  the  latter  are  hmited,  the  basic 
corollary  becomes  evident  that  the  rights  of  the  subjects  are  greater. 
In  the  case  of  a  chain  gang,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  authority 
has  as  many  rights  as  the  Amish  father,  but  the  antagonistic  nature 
of  his  and  his  subordinate's  interaction  and  the  interest  patterns  make 
the  situation  very  different.  The  relationships  of  the  social  systems 
under  discussion  are  graphically  described  in  Diagram  9. 


DIAGRAM  9" 
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Limited  Versus  Unlimited  Responsibility.  Many  people  who  de- 
pend upon  their  occupations  for  security  feel  insecure  because  of  the 
limited  nature  of  the  responsibilities  of  their  bosses.  Various  types 

3^^  In  the  instrument  on  which  the  ninety  rural  sociology  students  with  military 
experience  in  World  War  II  placed  tlieir  miUtary  units  and  families,  this  con- 
tinuum was  used  as  a  combination  of  rights  and  responsibilities.  The  average 
placement  scores  were  as  follows: 
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Position  No.  5  equals  a  condition  in 
which  the  person  in  authority  has  rights 
in  all  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  individ- 
uals whom  he  controls  and  comparable 
responsibilities— the  subjects  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Nvill  of  the  authority  in 
all  aspects  of  life. 
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At  position  No.  5  the  authority  is  lim- 
ited narrowly  and  rigidly  in  his  rights 
to  control  the  subjects  in  botli  time  and 
other  conditions— conversely,  the  sub- 
ject is  responsible  to  the  autlioritv  only 
at  certain  prescribed  times  and  under 
certain  narrowly  prescribed  conditions. 
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of  insurance  are  designed  to  meet  these  needs,  but  the  impersonal  as- 
sistance offered  thereby  does  not  usually  supply  the  personal  type  of 
security  which  characterizes  the  larger  family.  The  ratings  of  the 
three  social  systems  on  the  continuum  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  time  the  leaders  are  free  from  the  responsibility  of 
assisting  subordinates  with  their  personal  problems,  especially  in 
times  of  sickness  or  misfortune,  (See  Diagram  10.) 
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NON-HIERARCHICAL  INTERACTION 

Although  no  groups  have  been  found  in  which  there  is  no  variation 
in  the  authority  which  resides  in  the  various  members,  there  is  great 
difference  among  social  systems  in  the  extent  of  pyramiding  of  au- 
thority. However,  as  has  been  demonstrated  above,  a  patriarchal 
family  may  possess  more  of  the  features  of  familistic  Gemeinschaft 
than  a  Rochdale  cooperative  does,  even  though  authority  is  more 
pyramided  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  This  is  true  chiefly  be- 
cause the  family  is  a  more  solidary  group. 

In  their  discussions  of  democracy  and  dictatorship,  many  persons, 
among  them  sociologists  and  anthropologists,  fail  to  realize  that  the 
means  whereby  authority  is  attained  is  not  the  final  determinant  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  Voting,  if  carried  on  according  to  the 
principles  of  those  who  idealize  American  democracy,  may  con- 
tribute toward  preventing  the  authoritarian  pattern  from  being  en- 
tirely a  one-way  coercive  system. ^^  As  has  been  demonstrated  at  home 
and  abroad,  voting  without  other  institutionalized  norms  and  limita- 
tions does  not  insure  democracy  in  the  sense  that  its  chief  proponents 
idealize  it.  The  important  consideration  here  is  that  there  are  many 


38  Ibid. 

39  E.  D.  Chappie  and  C.  S.  Coon,  Principles  of  Anthropology,  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  1942,  p.  360. 
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groups,  both  of  the  famiHstic  Gemeinschaft  and  contractual  Gesell- 
schaft  types,  where  leadership  is  not  of  a  coercive  and  highly  pyra- 
mided hierarchical  nature.  Such  groups  as  college  departments  with 
an  elected  or  rotating  head  may  be  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft 
nature.  Others,  such  as  neighborhood  cliques  or  play  groups,  may  be 
of  the  nature  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft.  The  fellowship  group- 
ings described  by  Toennies**'  and  "companies  of  equals"  composed 
of  professionals,  as  described  by  Parsons,*^  are  examples  of  the  latter. 

Friends  vary  in  their  influence  over  one  another  even  in  small 
cliques  or  congeniality  groups.  Organization  members  of  the  same 
rank  have  influential  and  uninfluential  friends  in  the  group,  but  their 
interaction  among  themselves  may  be  discussed  without  reference 
to  the  authority  pattern  or  to  the  manner  in  which  some  get  others  to 
do  what  they  wish  them  to  do.  Indeed,  in  some  groups  the  authori- 
tarian influence  seems  almost  nil.  In  many  congeniality  groups,  what 
leadership  there  is  may  be  quite  spontaneous.  For  the  relationships 
that  follow,  such  existing  authority  or  leadership  is  ignored  for  pur- 
poses of  analysis. 

Table  II  applies  to  the  hierarchical  relationships  in  the  social  sys- 
tems; Table  III  applies  to  the  non-hierarchical  relationships.  To  use 
the  continuum,  the  reader  should  try  to  think  of  the  person  in  au- 
thority as  being  removed,  or  of  only  those  aspects  of  his  role  as  being 
included  that  are  not  related  to  his  authority.  Some  may  deny  that 
this  is  possible,  but  in  actual  practice  people  often  think  in  terms  of 
what  would  happen  if  a  given  leader  were  not  there.  When  members 
consider  changing  leaders,  they  imagine  how  the  social  system  would 
work  with  the  present  leader  divested  of  his  office  and  the  new  leader 
in  the  position.  When  cooperatives  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  this 
or  that  organizational  arrangement,  variations  of  authority  patterns 
are  considered.  Here  we  are  merely  carrying  the  process  of  abstrac- 
tion one  step  further. 

Many  of  our  most  meaningful  interactions  are  with  equals,  with 
no  authoritarian  influence  of  any  consequence  present.  To  under- 
stand a  system,  the  nature  of  these  relationships  must  be  analyzed. 
Since  the  first  four  categories  were  treated  above  under  the  discus- 


^^  See  Ferdinand  Toennies,  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Sociology  (Gemeinschaft 
and  Gesellschaft),  translated  by  C.  P.  Loomis,  New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany, 1940,  p.  21. 

*i  See  Henderson  and  Parsons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56-60,  for  a  discussion  of  varia- 
tions of  this  type. 
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sion  of  hierarchical  relationships,  each  item  will  not  need  additional 
illustration.  Using  the  highly  abstract  means  of  viewing  the  familis- 
tic  Gemeinschaft  group,  the  Amish  family,  in  comparison  with  the 


TABLE  II 

Profiles  Resulting  When  Social  Systems  Are  Compared  on  Continua 
Which  Reveal  the  Nature  of  Hierarchical  Interaction 
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3    Antagonistic 
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Gesellschaft-like  group,  the  government  division,  one  finds  that  they 
differ  in  solidarity,  traditionalism,  sacredness,  absorptive  power,  and 
affectualism  chiefly  because  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft-like  group 
is  composed  of  people  who  have  known  one  another  from  childhood. 
The  members  of  the  government  bureau  are  more  frequently  friends 
and  associates  who  have  knov^m  each  other  for  a  fairly  short  period. 
Although  great,  the  Amish  family's  solidarity  is  lessened  by  the  tre- 
mendous emphasis  placed  upon  success  in  farming,  which  often 
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conflicts  with  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  taboos  on  secular  usages. 
Integration  or  Extent  of  Organization.  Sorokin  has  called  attention 
to  the  fallacy  of  many  sociologists  in  considering  the  qualities  "soli- 
dary" and  "integrated"  as  one  and  the  same  thing. ^-  In  a  solidary 

TABLE  III 

Profiles  Resulting  When  Social  Systems  Are  Compared  on  Continua 
Which  Reveal  the  Nature  of  Non-hierarchical  Interaction 
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group  all  the  members  possess  the  same  basic  value  orientation  re- 
gardless of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  absorbed  into  the  group. 
When  groups  manifest  integration,  true  teamwork  exists,  and  the 
members  are  absorbed  in  the  group's  activities.  Members  are  also 
greatly  influenced  by  the  roles,  authority  patterns,  rights,  duties, 
norms  for  determining  status,  rewards,  and  sanctions,  and  social  ac- 
tion generally.  Since  our  discussion  here  is  of  non-hierarchical  inter- 
action, we  are  concerned  with  roles,  insofar  as  they  are  not  related  to 


*2  Sorokin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  94-95. 
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authority.  An  interesting  role  in  complex  systems  is  the  hail-fellow- 
well-met  who  frequently  glosses  over  real  or  apparent  conflicts.*" 

Integration  of  the  Individual's  Roles  Within  and  Outside  the  Sys- 
tem. One  of  the  most  important  therapeutic  uses  of  sociodrama,  a 
new  but  rapidly  developing  technique,  is  assisting  individuals  and 
groups  to  understand  emotional  disturbances  arising  from  conflicting 
roles,  and  the  concomitant  lack  of  integration  of  social  systems  in 
which  these  exist.**  There  are,  of  course,  many  apparently  unavoid- 
able reasons  why  conflicting  roles  exist,  and  society  has  developed 
many  means  of  cushioning  or  controlling  these  conflicts.  Other  con- 
flicting roles  may  be  eliminated. 

Of  the  two  continua  related  to  roles  in  non-hierarchical  arrange- 
ment, the  prevalence  of  conflicting  roles  is  the  most  useful  in  placing 
an  organization  along  the  continuum  of  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and 
contractual  Gesellschaft.  The  truly  familistic  Gemeinschaft  type  of 
social  system  will  discourage  participation  in  roles  on  the  outside 
which  are  not  compatible  with  roles  within.  A  church  would  not  per- 
mit its  minister  to  be  a  barkeeper,  for  example.  In  fact,  the  blanket 
or  unlimited  nature  of  the  responsibilities  and  rights  within  the 
church,  as  an  example  of  a  familistic  Gemeinschaft  system,  would 
prevent  the  minister's  children  from  engaging  in  roles  outside  the 
church  which  would  reflect  upon  the  minister's  status.  It  is,  of  course, 
of  vital  importance  to  the  family  what  roles  children  play  outside. 
The  continuum  here  discussed  extends  from  familistic  Gemeinschaft 
to  contractual  Gesellschaft.  In  the  case  of  the  contribution  of  specific 
services  required  by  the  "office"  for  which  he  is  employed,  anything 
that  does  not  interfere  with  this  responsibility  is  unimportant. 

Although  many  factors  are  related  to  functional  insanity  and  sui- 
cide, available  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  conflicting  roles  people  must  perform  both  in  and  out  of 
the  social  systems  in  which  they  function,  the  higher  the  rates  will  be. 


^3  F.  L.  W.  Richardson,  "African  Tribesmen,"  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  II, 
No.  3,  June  1943,  p.  48. 

**  See  J.  L.  Moreno,  Sociodrama,  A  Method  for  the  Analysis  of  Social  Con- 
flicts, Psychodrama  Monograph  No.  1,  New  York:  Beacon  House,  1944;  Leland  P. 
Bradford  and  Ronald  Lippitt,  Supervisory  Training  for  Group  Leadership,  Cam- 
bridge: Research  Center  for  Group  Dynamics,  Publication  4,  1945;  and  S.  D. 
Hoslett,  Training  in  Human  Relations,  New  York:  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation, 1946  (reprinted  from  Personnel,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2);  see  also  J.  L. 
Moreno,  "The  Concept  of  Sociodrama,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  November 
1943,  pp.  434-449. 
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Lowest  rates  are  found  where  such  conflicting  roles  do  not  exist.*° 
Ranking  of  the  systems  on  the  basis  of  the  integration  of  roles,  as 
shown  in  Diagram  11,  is  based  largely  upon  impressions  gained  from 
conversation  with  the  members  of  each  of  the  systems.  No  doubt 
more  quantitative  methods  for  comparing  social  systems  will  be 
developed. 
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INTEGRATION  OF  ROLES  WITHIN  SYSTEMS 

Extent  to  Which  People  Play  Compatible  Roles  in  One  System, 

A  common  cause  of  frustration  results  when  an  individual  attempts  to 
play  conflicting  roles  within  a  system.  This  will,  of  course,  have  its 
effect  upon  the  system  which  requires  that  people  play  conflicting 
roles. 

In  situations  such  as  large  slave  camps  or  chain  gangs  many  con- 
flicting roles  are  played  by  members  of  the  systems.  Thus  there  are 
the  "turn-tail,"  "stool  pigeon,"  and  "informer"  who  try  to  get  prestige 
by  making  themselves  useful  to  the  masters.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who  may  be  organizing  a  revolt  or  escape.  In  large  factories, 
the  foreman  has  been  called  the  "in-between"  man.*®  In  the  army  unit, 


*"  For  a  brief  summary  of  the  various  studies  on  suicide,  see  Sorokin,  op.  cit., 
pp.  8-13.  See  also  P.  A.  Sorokin,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Soul,"  a  lecture  of  the 
William  F.  Ayres  Foundation  at  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Lansing, 
November  2,  1945. 

46  Applied  Anthropology,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  1945,  entire  issue. 
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the  sergeant  may  resemble  a  foreman  in  this  respect.*^  In  factories 
and  in  the  army,  the  management  and  commissioned  officers,  respec- 
tively, constitute  social  systems;  workers  and  enlisted  men  are  out- 
siders from  some  points  of  view.  Foremen  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers may  be  "caught  in  the  middle"  or  frustrated  by  responsibilities 
to  two  systems.  In  colleges,  department  heads  are  supposed  to  play 
the  role  of  the  scholar  or  the  researcher,  as  well  as  the  administrator. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  government  division.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to 
play  both  these  roles  knows  that  they  conflict  at  many  points. 

Integration  of  the  Roles  Played  by  Different  Individuals.  Even 
though  the  roles  which  a  given  individual  plays  do  not  conflict,  an 
organization  may  suffer  from  lack  of  integration  due  to  conflicting 
roles  in  a  system.  To  the  extent  that  channels  of  communication  are 
open  and  groups  are  solidary  in  the  sense  that  they  have  only  one 
integrated  value  system,  no  conflicts  should  arise  between  different 
individuals  from  conflicting  roles.  However,  anyone  in  a  large  or- 
ganization has  had  experience  with  roles  or  positions  which  are  work- 
ing at  cross  purposes.  The  more  stable,  older,  and  smaller  the  organi- 
zation, the  less  this  is  likely  to  be  true.  Usually  systems  that  have 
existed  over  long  periods  have  eliminated  roles  that  conflict  violently, 
or  have  developed  institutionalized  means  of  mitigating  the  conflict, 
such  as  rules  of  avoidance  or  joking  relationships.*®  Such  confficting 
roles  in  one  system  are  frequently  due  to  the  merging  of  two  systems. 

In  the  government  division,  many  things  that  should  have  been 
done  remained  undone  in  the  growing  organization  because  no  one 
knew  who  was  supposed  to  act.  Also,  considerable  frustration  re- 
sulted when  several  people  of  different  specialties  tried  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Until  one  person  was  designated  as  responsible  for  the  han- 
dling of  foreign  visitors,  not  only  the  guests  but  also  the  numerous 
persons  who  had  assisted  them  were  disturbed. 

In  another  bureau,  where  several  divisions  were  doing  work  in  the 
same  field,  conflicts  developed.  One  division  leader  who  did  not  like 
administration  joined  his  division  to  another  division,  thus  moving 
down  to  the  level  of  section  head,  to  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to 
research;  he  soon  found  that  he  had  lost  most  of  his  staff  to  his  bene- 
factor. In  some  divisions  there  frequently  seemed  to  be  little  "rhyme 


*''  Fritz  J.  Roethlisberger,  "The  Foreman:  Master  and  Victim  of  Double  Talk," 
Harvard  Business  Review,  XXIII,  Spring,  1945. 

*8  Robert  Lowle,  The  Crow  Indians,  New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1935,  pp. 
22-23;  and  Chappie  and  Coon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  313-314. 
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or  reason"  to  why  people  were  assigned  specific  undertakings.  Such 
a  situation  leads  to  considerable  frustration.  The  frequency  of  frus- 
tration arising  from  conflicting  roles  played  by  different  persons  in 
the  same  organization  and  by  the  same  individual  in  different  roles 
for  our  three  separate  social  systems  is  depicted  in  Diagram  12. 
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Community  of  Fate — Extent  All  Are  for  One,  One  for  All.  For 

the  placing  of  systems  along  the  continuum  of  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft-contractual  Gesellschaft,  few  criteria  are  more  meaningful 
than  the  extent  to  which  individuals  share  in  good  and  bad  fortune. 
The  extent  to  which  members  of  equal  status  of  the  system  felt  obli- 
gated to  assist  fellow  members  in  sickness  and  misfortune  can  be 
used  to  rate  social  systems  in  this  respect.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  a  similar  continuum  was  used  previously  for  the  responsibilities 
of  authorities.  It  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  authors  that  anomie  and  ac- 
companying high  suicide  rates  will  be  associated  with  societies  where 
there  is  a  minimum  of  sharing  misfortune.  The  systems  under  con- 
sideration have  been  rated  along  this  continuum,  as  indicated  in 
Diagram  13. 
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Confined  Versus  Distributed  Interaction.  Few  differences  in  social 
systems  are  more  important  than  the  extent  to  which  these  systems 
absorb  the  interaction  of  their  individual  members.  One  of  the  most 
significant  differences  between  systems  of  the  familistic  Gemein- 
schaft  type  and  organizations  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft  type  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  inter-personal  relations  of  the  members  are 
carried  on  within  the  systems  being  compared. 

Since  we  are  considering  non-hierarchical  relationships,  we  shall 
use  the  proportion  of  the  interactions  of  all  members  of  the  separate 
systems  which  are  with  the  other  members  in  each  of  the  respective 
systems  as  a  basis  for  rating  the  systems  on  the  continuum,  ranging 
from  interaction  confined  to  one  system  versus  interaction  distrib- 
uted to  many  systems.  Diagram  14  shows  the  ratings  for  the  Amish 
family,  the  ditch  association,  and  the  government  division. 
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General  Value  Orientation — Sacred  Versus  Secular  Norms.  Mer- 

ton^°  has  typed  action  systems  in  accordance  with  the  relative  em- 
phasis placed  upon  cultural  goals  as  contrasted  with  norms,  or  what 
he  calls  institutionalized  means.  When  great  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
latter  and  when  there  is  stress  on  the  cultural  goals,  ritual  results.  In 
a  system  where  preservation  of  the  group,  its  inter-personal  relations, 
culture,  and  way  of  life  is  the  only  really  important  goal,  the  im- 
portance of  specific  goals,  such  as  profits,  will  be  played  down. 

Perhaps  one  can  bring  the  difference  between  sacred  and  secular 
on  the  continuum  in  connection  with  general  value  orientation  into 
focus  by  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  norms  are  regarded. 
If  they  are  thought  of  as  ways  of  maximizing  returns  and  minimizing 
effort,  they  are  secular  and  rational.  If  they  are  so  respected  and 
revered  that  violation  results  in  a  general  emotional  upheaval  which 

*9  Students  did  not  use  this  continuum  in  placing  their  military  units  and  fami- 


lies. 


^°  Merton,  op.  cit. 
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may  require  retribution,  they  are  sacred.  The  many  Amish  taboos  on 
various  efficient  means  of  production,  marketing,  and  other  regula- 
tions which  prevent  the  group  from  being  "profaned  by  the  world" 
indicate  the  sacred  nature  of  the  norms  of  the  Amish.  Within  the  fam- 
ily, as  well  as  in  the  community  generally,  many  such  norms  exist. 

In  the  case  of  the  government,  the  norms  were  less  important  than 
are  results,  although  even  here  emphasis  on  norms,  even  though  they 
were  secular  or  called  "red  tape,"  and  other  restricting  influences  cut 
down  efficiency.  The  three  systems  are  ranked,  as  shown  in  Diagram 
15,  in  accordance  with  the  sacredness  of  their  goals. 
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Other  Norms  and  Aspects  of  Value  Orientation.  If  one  were  to 
attempt  to  depict  the  differences  in  social  structure  and  value  orienta- 
tion between  the  Amish  family  system  and  the  government  division 
system,  nothing  would  be  more  important  than  the  norms  which  de- 
termined status,  the  roles  the  members  play,  their  authority,  their 
rights,  and  their  duties. 

Social  systems  determine  the  status  of  their  members,  they  assign 
roles  and  responsibility,  they  recognize  and/or  delegate  authority, 
they  grant  rights,  they  mete  out  punishment,  and  they  give  rewards 
according  to  various  norms.  An  older  son  may  take  over  the  farm 
from  the  father  because  of  traditional  norms.  In  this  case,  it  would 
be  the  custom  of  primogeniture.  In  another  instance,  the  most  capa- 
ble son  may  be  awarded  the  farm.  In  still  another,  some  purely  per- 
sonal factor  unrelated  to  any  general  system  of  reward  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  assigning  the  farm.  The  fact  that  one  son,  for  example, 
had  hunted  with  his  father  while  the  other  sons  had  not,  illustrates 
the  personal  element.  The  category  particularistic  is  broadened  be- 
yond the  item  personal  as  used  in  preceding  sections  to  include  such 
special  traits  as  origin,  race,  and  so  forth  not  supposed  to  be  related 

*i  Students  did  not  place  their  military  units  and  families  on  this  continuum 
as  related  to  non-hierarchical  interaction.  See  Diagram  5  above  for  hierarchical 
interaction  as  related  to  the  continuum. 
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to  any  universal  principle,  such  as  the  practice  of  choosing  the  most 
competent  person. 

The  status  system  of  the  Amish  was  previously  described.  Many 
other  aspects  of  the  Amish  family's  value  orientation  could  be  de- 
scribed to  explain  the  comparative  ranking  given  it  on  the  continua 
shown  in  Table  IV.  Whereas  status  in  the  Amish  family  is  determined 
by  birth  and  tradition,  it  is  dependent  upon  personal  qualities  and  is 
not  closely  related  to  functionally  specific  attributes.  In  the  govern- 
ment division,  status  depends  upon  technical  competence,  bargaining 
powers,  and  specific  attributes.  A  shortage  of  personnel  trained  in  a 
given  specialty  may  result  in  relatively  high  status  for  those  having 
this  training.  Status  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  performance  rec- 
ords which,  in  theory  at  least,  are  based  upon  objective,  measurable 
criteria.  In  the  Amish  family  such  functionally  specific  characteristics 
or  criteria  have  very  little  weight. 

In  the  determination  of  roles,  the  basic  determinant  for  the  Amish 
family  is  tradition,  which  makes  for  age  and  sex  groupings.  Personal 
factors  also  enter  but  there  are  never  rigidly  and  functionally  specific 
considerations.  Considerable  division  of  labor  exists,  but  few  ex- 
tremely rigid  rules.  A  family  with  few  sons  and  many  daughters  is 
permitted  to  have  the  daughters  perform  many  tasks  which  would 
normally  be  performed  by  sons.  In  the  government  bureau,  rational 
and  contractual  considerations  determine  one's  role,  or  what  one  does 
in  the  "office."  More  and  more  use  is  made  of  various  types  of  tests  to 
determine  interests  and  capabilities.  One's  training  and  specialties 
are  determining  factors.  Whether  or  not  one  is  qualified  to  work  in 
farm  management,  demography,  farm  finance,  land  use,  agricultural 
statistics,  or  to  take  responsibility  in  foreign  areas  can  be  determined 
by  various  tests,  by  one's  training,  and  by  consultation  with  experts 
in  those  fields  under  whom  one  had  previously  worked. 

By  what  norms  are  authority  and  accompanying  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities assigned?  In  the  Amish  family,  they  are  assigned  in  large 
measure  by  birth,  although  personal  factors  also  enter.  The  same 
holds  of  the  ditch  association.  In  the  government  division,  technical 
competence  is  the  determining  factor,  but  bureau  chiefs  may  be 
shifted  with  changes  in  the  administration  for  particularistic  reasons. 
Persons  in  other  seats  of  authority  are  placed  in  these  posts  because 
of  executive  ability  and  technical  competence. 

As  indicated  in  Table  IV,  the  norms  here  discussed  move  on  the 
continuum  from  familistic  Gemeinschaft  to  contractual  Gesellschaft. 
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E  Norms  for  Determining 
(Auttiority,  Rights,  and  Duties) 
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21  Norms  for  Determining 
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I    Traditional 
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n   Norms  for  Deter- 
mining Status 
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ual consideration 
.     2.  Based  on  com- 
petence, universol 
criteria 

3.  Specific  attributes 
required  by  position 

n  Norms  for  Deter- 
mining Roles 
I.    By  attainment,  ra- 
tional or  contract- 
ual consideration 
-     2.  Based  on  compet- 
ence, universal 
criteria 

3  Specific  attributes 
required   by  position 
E  Norms  for  Determining 
(Authority,  Rigtits  and  Duties) 
I.   By  attainment,  ra- 
tional or  controct- 
ual  consideration 

2  Based  on  compet- 
ence, universol 
criteria 

3  Specific  attributes 
required   by  position 

Y  Norms   for  Determining 
(Rewards  and  Sanctions) 
G-     I    By  attainment,  ra- 
tional or  contract- 
ual consideration 

2-  Based  on  compet- 
ence measured 
by  universal  criteria 

^_     3    Specific  attributes 
/  required  by  position 

21  Symbols 
— ,      I    Seculor 


4        3        2         10         12         3        4 

•interaction,  personalities  and  culture 
of  social  systems  token  as  ends  m  and 
of  ttiemselves  —  ends  undifferentiated 
from  norms  and  means 

A-Amisti  Family 
D-Ditcti  Association 
G-Government  Bureou 
M-Students'  Military  Units 
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The  norms  in  compulsory  Gesellschaft  may  be  found  at  either  end  of 
this  continuum,  but  force  is  the  dominating  feature.  It  is,  therefore, 
designated  as  mixed  and  is  omitted.  Those  who  handle  slave  gangs 
or  prisoners  in  a  concentration  camp  may  rigorously  conform  to  uni- 
versalistic  principles  as  prescribed  by  regulations,  or  they  may  engage 
in  the  most  sadistic  punishment  of  persons  because  of  particularistic 
reasons.  Since  these  continua  have  been  discussed  previously  in  other 
connections,  there  is  no  need  to  indicate  the  criteria  used  in  ranking 
the  three  systems  under  consideration  in  Table  IV.  Note  that  on  our 
continua,  the  Amish  family  is  much  more  typical  of  the  familistic 
Gemeinschaft  than  is  the  government  bureau.  Institutionalization  of 
some  of  these  norms  makes  a  family  rate  lower  on  the  particularistic 
indices  than  would  a  boys'  gang  or  clique.  Nevertheless,  more  person- 
alism  and  particularism  enter  the  family  norms  than  enter  the  norms 
of  an  efficient  government  bureaucracy. 

Sacredness  of  Symbols.  The  systems  being  compared  all  have  sym- 
bols to  represent  them.  Actually,  each  member,  and  especially  the 
leader  of  a  group,  may  be  a  symbol  of  the  group.  As  a  means  of  rating 
the  units,  the  sacredness  of  their  names  and  heirlooms  are  used  as 
the  symbols  to  be  compared.  One  might  consider  the  loss  that  mem- 
bers of  the  system  would  feel  if  the  names,  heirlooms,  and  other  sym- 
bols of  the  units  were  changed.  To  the  Amish  family,  the  loss  of  name 
would  be  great;  to  the  government  bureau  the  loss  would  be  small. 
The  loss  of  the  family  heirlooms,  some  of  which  have  little  intrinsic 
value  but  great  imputed  value,  would  be  very  sorely  felt  by  the  fam- 
ily. The  government  units  would  be  less  concerned.  These  groups 
have  other  symbols,  but  the  names  and  heirlooms  will  demonstrate 
the  concepts  involved.  See  Table  IV,  in  which  other  continua  related 
to  the  general  value  orientation  and  social  stiiicture  are  included. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  profiles  for  the  first  two  continua  (Dia- 
grams 1  and  2),  none  of  the  three  systems  falls  on  the  compulsory 
Gesellschaft  side.  The  El  Cerrito  ditch  association  in  New  Mexico  is 
nearest  to  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  ideal  type,  the  Amish  family 
ranks  next,  and  the  government  division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  military  units  last.  Goncentration  camps 
or  slave  gangs  would  classify  on  the  right,  or  compulsory  Gesellschaft, 
side.  Only  two  continua  are  used  in  connection  with  the  familistic 
Gemeinschaft  and  compulsory  Gesellschaft  types.  All  the  other  con- 
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tinua  describe  the  profiles  as  related  to  the  ideal  types— familistic 
Gemeinschaft  and  contractual  Gesellschaft. 

The  profiles  resulting  from  placements  on  the  continua  made  by  the 
three  co-workers  and  the  senior  author  place  the  Amish  family  and 
the  ditch  association  on  the  side  of  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and 
the  government  division  on  the  side  of  the  contractual  Gesellschaft, 
On  the  continua  related  to  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  and  contrac- 
tual Gesellschaft  dichotomy,  only  on  one  continuum  does  the  ditch 
association  fall  nearer  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  type  than  does  the 
Amish  family.  This  is  on  the  continuum  personalized  authority  versus 
impersonal  authority.  The  authority  associated  with  the  role  of  father 
in  the  Amish  family  system  is  more  institutionalized  and  less  depend- 
ent upon  personal  attributes  than  is  that  of  the  ditch  boss.  The  authors 
believe  that  their  device  for  breaking  down  the  "sponge  types"  into 
their  elements  makes  for  precision  and  reduces  oversimplification.  In 
their  classes  in  rural  sociology,  the  authors  requested  the  students  to 
place  their  own  parental  families  and  military  units  with  which  they 
were  familiar  on  these  continua  as  a  means  of  describing  the  nature  of 
the  general  types.  As  one  would  expect,  the  average  rating  of  the 
families  placed  them  on  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  side  of  the  con- 
tinua. The  army  units  invariably  fell  on  the  Gesellschaft  side.  Another 
device  used  by  the  authors  to  present  the  elements  of  social  systems 
and  their  nature  is  role  playing.  Situations  involving  a  father  and  his 
son,  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  and  army  life  were  acted  out  in  class 
by  students.  There  was  a  tendency  for  the  students  with  military  serv- 
ice to  place  the  army  units  with  which  they  were  most  familiar  closer 
to  the  familistic  Gemeinschaft  end  of  the  continuum  than  did  the  stu- 
dents who  had  had  no  military  experience.  The  ratings  of  students 
used  above  were,  therefore,  made  before  role  playing  was  used.  That 
the  technique  of  role  playing  seems  to  exaggerate  the  contractual 
Gesellschaft  nature  of  the  military  for  those  who  have  not  had  experi- 
ence in  it  calls  for  further  study  and  verification. 


APPENDIX  B 
RURAL  COLLECTIVITIES 

By  Paul  Honigsheim 

Introduction.  A  rural  collectivity  may  be  defined  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  adults,  who  own  a  more  or  less  definitely  circumscribed  and 
permanent  portion  of  land  in  common,  and  who  anticipate  a  continu- 
ity of  organization  over  many  generations.  Some  special  traits,  how- 
ever, characterize  only  particular  subgroups  of  rural  collectivities. 
The  most  important  of  these  traits  are  the  following:  (1)  Limitation 
of  membership;  members  of  rural  collectivities  may  consist  of  one  sex 
only  or  both  sexes,  of  married  persons  or  celibates.  (2)  Psychological 
factors  producing  collectivities;  the  impetus  producing  the  collective 
unity  may  be  of  religious,  political,  economic,  or  social  character.  (3) 
Amount  of  goods  owned  in  common;  there  may  be  much  or  little  land 
held  collectively,  or  the  common  property  may  also  consist  of  live- 
stock, implements,  and  buildings. 

Our  definition  of  rural  collectivities  excludes  the  following  kinds  of 
rural  institutions:  (1)  The  feoffment  in  trust.  In  this  case,  land  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  property  of  a  special  family;  the  family  head  is  not 
supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  owner  but  rather  the  administrator,  and 
he  is  not  entitled  to  sell  the  land  without  restriction.  (2)  The  joint 
property  under  a  feudal  system.  In  this  instance  a  larger  institutional- 
ized group  such  as  state  or  church  is  supposed  to  own  the  land.  That 
institution  then  invests  an  individual  or  a  plurality  of  individuals  with 
the  land  for  a  period  of  time  or  even  for  a  lifetime,  as  a  reward  for 
services  to  be  rendered  the  institution.  But  the  higher  contractor,  the 
monarch  or  church  head,  maintains  the  right  of  retracting  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  products  of  the  land  to  the  lower  contractor  in  spite 
of  the  temporary  joint  proprietorship.  (3)  The  common  conquest  by  a 
political  unit  with  subsequent  land  distribution.  This  was  the  case  in 
some  early  state  societies  or  when  migration  came  to  an  end  once  a 
formerly  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  group  had  settled  in  a  land  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  another  political  unit.  Nordic  tribes  in 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  would  exemplify  this  situation.  A 
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similar  situation  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  colonial  periods.  (4) 
Common  land  occupation  and  subsequent  land  distribution  among 
the  members  of  a  unit,  which  is  not  primarily  political.  An  excellent 
example  would  be  the  land  distribution  made  by  Brigham  Young 
among  the  Mormons  in  Utah.  The  remaining  rural  collectivities  can 
be  divided  into  three  types:  (I)  autochthonous;  (II)  religious;  and  (III) 
collectivities,  structured  intentionally  according  to  a  socio-political 
system.  Each  of  these  species  again  can  be  divided  into  subtypes. 

I.  Rural  collectivities  which  originated  autochthonously  out  of 
realistic  social  situations  and  usually  were  found  in  an  incompletely 
rationalized  society.^  The  following  countries  and  peoples  at  least  in 
part  and  for  some  time  have  produced  such  collectivities: 

A.  American  Indians.^  The  "Ayllu"  existed  in  the  pre-Inca  period, 
in  the  Inca  state,  and  in  colonial  and  independent  Peru.  This  rural 


1  Those  interested  in  autonomous  rural  collectivities  will  find  the  following 
works  of  value:  A.  Dopsch,  The  Economic  and  Social  Foundations  of  European 
Civilization,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1934,  pp.  7-27,  33-47,  112, 
115,  127,  132,  147-158,  213-223,  235,  268,  385.  F.  Engels,  Der  Ursprung  der 
Familie,  des  Privateigentums  und  des  Staates,  11th  ed.,  Stuttgart:  Dietz  (N.D.). 
P.  Honigsheim,  "Max  Weber  as  Historian  of  Agriculture,"  Agricultural  His- 
tory, Vol.  XXIII,  No.  3,  July  1949,  pp.  179-213,  and  "Max  Weber  as  Rural 
Sociologist,"  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  September  1946,  pp.  214  ff. 
E.  Jenny,  Der  Teilbau,  Miinchen:  Duncker  und  Humblot,  1913,  p.  239.  E.  L.  V. 
Laveleye,  Primitive  Property,  London:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1878.  H.  Sum- 
ner Maine,  Village  Communities,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1880,  pp. 
1-128;  and  Ancient  Law,  3rd  American  ed.,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
1882,  p.  125;  and  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  Institutiot^s,  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1878,  pp.  27,  81.  A.  Meitzen,  Siedelung  und  Agrarwesen  der 
Westgermanen  und  Ostgermanen,  der  Kelten,  Romer,  Finmen  und  Slaven,  Ber- 
lin: Hertz,  1895,  Vol.  I,  pp.  121-220;  Vol.  II,  pp.  213-269,  668;  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
341-354,  571,  575,  584.  N.  Neilson,  Medieval  Agrarian  Economy,  New  York: 
Heru-y  Holt  and  Co.,  1936,  pp.  29,  441.  F.  Oppenheimer,  System  der  Soziologie, 
Jena:  Fischer,  Vol.  II,  1926,  pp.  294-298,  353,  533;  Vol.  Ill,  1923-1924,  pp.  314, 
522  f.;  Vol.  IV,  1928,  pp.  243;^.,  314;  Die  Siedlungsgenossenschaft,  Jena: 
Fischer,  3rd  ed.,  1922,  pp.  175-183;  and  Wege  zur  Gemeinschaft ,  Miinchen: 
Hueber,  1924,  pp.  497  §.  H.  E.  A.  Peake,  "Village  Community,"  Encyclopaedia 
of  the  Social  Sciences,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Companv,  Vol.  XIV,  1944, 
pp.  255;^.  P.  Vinogradoff,  The  Growth  of  the  Manor,  New  York:  Allen  and 
Unwin,  1911,  pp.  18,  24,  35;^.  M.  Weber,  General  Economic  History,  New  York: 
Greenberg,  1926,  pp.  7-25. 

2  As  to  American  Indian  collectivities  see  Handbook  of  South-American  In- 
dians, ed.  J.  H.  Steward,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Bulletin  143,  Washington:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Vol.  II,  1946  (see  especially  pp.  253  f.,  409,  441, 
483-499,  539). 
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collectivity  was  composed  of  many  patrilineal  families.  Tools,  arms, 
and  clothes  were  private  property;  land,  forests,  and  herds  were 
owned  collectively.  Under  the  Inca  regime,  redistribution  occurred 
every  year  and  individual  labor  was  required  as  public  service. 

B.  Oriental  peoples.  (1)  Among  the  Chinese,  some  families  in  the 
past  owned  land  in  common,  partitioned  eight-ninths  of  it  among 
themselves  with  periodic  redistribution  and  cultivated  in  common 
the  last  ninth,  which  remained  the  property  of  the  feudal  lord.  In 
modem  villages  the  family  owned  land  but  often  could  not  sell  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  clan.  (2)  The  Hindu  peasants  of  some 
epochs,  especially  those  required  to  perform  soccage  service,  tilled 
some  land  in  common  and  divided  the  harvest.  Moreover,  up  until 
recent  times  in  the  Punjab,  some  land  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
village  community.  The  latter  collected  rent  from  each  farmer  and 
was  jointly  responsible  to  the  government.  (3)  Among  the  Malays, 
the  village  community  was  for  some  time  jointly  made  responsible  by 
the  landlords  and  later  by  the  East  Indies  Company  for  the  payment 
of  taxes  in  kind.  Therefore  the  community  organized  fire  agricul- 
ture with  subsequent  individual  harvesting  and  irrigated  rice-fields 
with  regular  reallotment  to  the  members.  This  system,  as  well  as  the 
previously  mentioned  ancient  Chinese  and  Hindu  systems,  was 
neither  original  nor  old,  but  was  relatively  recently,  infrequently,  and 
temporarily  used.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  the  land  typically  be- 
longed to  the  monarch.  The  peasants  were  his  leaseholders  and  rural 
collectives  did  not  flourish. 

C.  The  Non-Occidental  Eastern  European  World.  (1)  The  Serbian 
Zadruga^  was  a  rural  collectivity  in  which  many  families  owned  land 
and  implements  in  common,  and  lived  and  ate  together  in  the  same 
household.  This  form  represented  a  Serbian  method  of  protection 
against  the  Turkish  rulers  who  imposed  taxes  on  each  house.  (2)  In 
Czarist  Russia,  the  Mir*  was  a  village  community  where  the  land 


3  For  the  Zadruga  see  especially:  E.  L.  V.  Laveleye,  The  Balkan  Peninsula, 
New  York:  T.  F.  Unwin,  1887,  pp.  57,  227.  M.  Markovich,  Die  Serbische  Haus- 
kommunion,  Leipzig:  Duncker  und  Humblot,  1903,  pp.  48;^.  D.  Novakovitsch, 
La  Zadruga,  Paris:  Pedone,  1905,  pp.  42,  140.  D.  Tomasik,  Personality  and  Cul- 
ture in  Eastern  European  Politics,  New  York:  George  W.  Stewart,  1948,  pp.  11, 
149,  156.  (See  also  the  review  of  this  book  by  Honigsheim,  Rural  Sociology,  Vol. 
XIV,  No.  2,  June  1949,  pp.  181  f .) 

*  As  to  the  Mir,  see  especially:  B.  Brutzkuss,  Agrarentwickelung  und  Agrar- 
revolution  in  Russland,  Berlin:  Sack,  1925,  p.  63;  C.  v.  Dietze,  Stalypinsche  Agrar- 
reform  und  Feldgemeinschap,  Leipzig:  Teubner,  1920,  p.  42;  A.  v.  Haxthausen, 
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belonged  to  the  peasantry  and  was  partitioned  in  long  strips  among 
the  families  according  to  the  number  of  able-bodied  males.  When 
changes  in  family  size  occurred,  a  new  partitioning  of  land  occurred. 
When  a  member  emigrated,  the  right  to  land  was  not  lost,  but  "rested." 
Among  the  many  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Mir,  one  seems 
most  probable.  After  the  Mongolian  epoch,  the  czars  needed  an  army 
and  officers  who  were  willing  to  work  for  negligible  salaries.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  landed  proprietors,  from  whom  the  officers  had  to  be 
chosen,  found  it  necessary  to  place  themselves  in  a  financial  situation 
that  would  enable  them  to  make  a  living  without  a  high  salary.  There- 
fore the  Czar  assisted  in  making  the  peasants  land-bound  and  obliged 
them  to  pay  taxes  to  the  feudal  landlord  in  kind  and  work.  In  order  to 
assure  himself  of  receiving  taxes,  the  landlord  made  the  whole  peas- 
antry responsible.  Those  peasants  who  had  many  children  had  the 
same  interest  in  creating,  maintaining,  and  developing  this  institu- 
tion. The  Mir  was  glorified  by  the  Slavophiles  and  remained  in  ex- 
istence until  its  destruction  by  Stalypin  a  short  time  before  World 
War  I. 

D.  The  Occidental  World.  (1)  The  Celtic-speaking  peoples,^  espe- 
cially those  in  Ireland,  were  for  a  long  period  organized  into  clans 
that  consisted  of  all  members  of  a  family  related  through  the  father. 
The  clan  was  the  joint  proprietor  of  the  land.  The  land  was  assigned 
for  a  lifetime  to  each  member.  According  to  the  benefit  realized  in 
using  the  land,  each  had  to  contribute  in  kind  for  war  purposes  and 
for  the  livelihood  of  the  clan  leader  and  his  court.  Later  the  clan  head, 
especially  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  became  a  manorial  crown-vassal. 

Die  Idndliche  Verfassung  Russlands,  Leipzig:  Brockhaus:  1868,  pp.  23-366, 
386  j^.,  410-421;  and  The  Russian  Empire,  London:  Chapman  Hall,  1856,  Vol. 
I,  p.  120;  Honigsheim,  "Roots  of  Soviet  Rural  Social  Structure,"  forthcoming; 
J.  A.  Hourvich,  The  Econoryiy  of  the  Russian  Village,  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1892,  pp.  19  ff.;  K.  Kawelin,  Der  hduerUche  Gemeinhesitz  in  Russ- 
land,  Leipzig:  Brockhaus,  1877;  M.  Kowalewski,  Modern  Customs  and  Ancient 
Laivs  in  Russia,  London:  Nut,  1891,  pp.  84,  98;  E.  Schkaff,  La  question  agraire 
en  Russie,  Paris:  Rousseau,  1922,  pp.  18-26;  W.  G.  Simkhowitsch,  Die  Feld- 
geineinschaft  in  Russland,  Jena:  Fischer,  1898,  pp.  11-58,  70,  90  ff.;  K.  A.  Wieth- 
Knudsen,  Bauernfrage  und  Agrarreform  in  Russland,  Miinchen:  Duncker  und 
Humblot,  1913,  p.  36  ff.;  A.  YermolofF,  La  Russie  Agricole,  Paris:  Hachette,  1907, 
pp.  9-21. 

^  On  rural  collectivities  of  Celtic  peoples,  see  especially:  Handworterhuch  der 
Staatswissenschaften,  4th  ed.,  Jena:  Fischer,  1923-1929,  Vol.  I,  pp.  338^.; 
F.  Seebohm,  The  English  Village  Community,  London:  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.,  J  915,  pp.  236  ff.,  369,  422,  438  ff. 
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an  originally  non-celtic  position.  (2)  Teutonic-speaking  peoples.'^  (a) 
Germans,  even  when  settling  in  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  did 
so  not  exclusively  as  manorial  lords  but  also  largely  as  farmers.  Each 
farmer  owned  an  almost  equal  amount  of  land  on  which  his  home- 
stead was  located.  In  contrast,  the  "Hufenland"  belonged  to  the  vil- 
lage community  and  was  repartitioned  from  time  to  time  among  the 
members.  Several  village  communities  together  formed  a  "Markge- 
nossenschaft,"  which  owned  land  located  outside  the  villages  and  their 
"Hufenland."  Such  land  was  commonly  used  for  felling  lumber  and 
collecting  hay.  The  "Markgenossenschaft"  was  not  yet  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  Tacitus,  but  was  already  in  existence  as  the  Carolingians 
came  into  power.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  its  origin 
more  exactly,  it  was  not  a  primitive  German  institution.  The  same  is 
true  in  certain  other  areas.  Thus  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  peasants  in  some  villages  owned  in  common  a  quantity  of 
poor  land  on  the  plateaus  of  the  Eifel  and  Hunsruck  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Rhine.  This  land  could  not  be  used  for  intensive  farming.  Oc- 
casionally partition  occurred,  apparently  for  some  time  based  on  lot. 
This  institution  originated  in  the  following  way.  Around  1200  a.d. 
ecclesiastic  and  secular  landlords  of  surrounding  districts  wanted 
these  uninhabited  districts  under  their  control  and  to  use  them  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  The  surplus  population  nearby,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  willing  to  do  the  undesirable  work  on  these  plateaus.  The 
landlords  permitted  them  to  do  so,  provided  they  paid  an  hereditary 
ground  rent.  To  make  sure  that  it  would  be  paid,  they  made  the  com- 
munity collectively  responsible.  Out  of  this  situation  originated  the 
collective  ownership  and  administration,  (b)  The  English  people  in 
some  epochs  had  common  fields  around  the  villages  as  well  as  more 
distant  wasteland,  woodland,  and  heath.  But  common  land  played  a 
lesser  role  than  among  the  Germans  and  Celts,  (c)  The  "Odals"  peas- 
ants in  Norway  owned  hereditary  farms  privately  and  owned  the 
remote,  poorer  lands  commonly.  They  permitted  peasants  of  lower 

^  On  the  rural  collectivities  of  Teutonic  peoples,  see  especially:  O.  v.  Gierke, 
Das  deutsche  Genossenschaftrecht,  Berlin:  Weidman,  Vol.  I,  1868,  pp.  60-89; 
N.  S.  B.  Gras,  A  History  of  Agriculture,  2nd  ed.,  New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co., 
1940,  pp.  264  ff.;  H.  L.  Gray,  The  English  Field  System,  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1913,  Chapters  5  and  6;  Handworterhuch  der  Staatstvissen- 
schaften  (especially  Vol.  I,  pp.  51  ff.,  242  ff.;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  944-949;  Vol.  V,  pp. 
270  ff.;  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  1065  ff.);  E.  Lipson,  An  Introduction  to  the  Economic  His- 
tory of  England,  4th  ed.,  London:  Black,  1926,  pp.  64;^.;  F.  Seebohm,  op.  cit., 
pp.  246,  344,  369,  438  ff. 
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social  status  to  settle  the  common  land  but  they  were  required  to  pay 
some  rent  to  the  "Odals"  collectivity.  (3)  Among  peoples  speaking 
Romance  languages/  collectivities  still  existed  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  French  province  of  Auvergne  in  which  the  members  of  a 
family  related  in  the  patrilineal  sense  owned  land  in  common  and 
elected  a  ruling  board.  Other  occidental  peoples,  including  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  apparently  are  not  to  be  considered  in  this  re- 
spect. 

In  summary,  we  can  say,  in  contrast  to  the  theories  of  Sumner 
Maine,  Laveleye,  Engels,  and  their  followers,  that  the  rural  collec- 
tivities neither  stand  at  the  beginning  nor  represent  a  stage  through 
which  each  people  automatically  and  necessarily  has  to  pass. 

II.  Rural  collectivities  based  on  the  common  religious  attitude  of 
the  members.  This  type  may  be  found  in  two  subtypes :  monastic  and 
sectarian  rural  collectivities. 

A.  Monasteries  and  Orders.^  These  are  smaller  units  within  a  more 
universal  religious  body.  Usually  the  members  of  the  smaller  unit 
consider  themselves  and  also  are  considered  by  the  other  members 
of  the  more  universal  body  as  being  more  holy  than  the  masses.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  elite  members  do  not  require  that  every  member 
who  belongs  to  the  larger  unit  live  according  to  the  rigorous  ethical 
precepts  that  are  valid  within  the  monasteries.  Some  of  these  monk 
associations  are  supported  through  land-rent.  Theoretically,  the  land 
is  often  not  owned  by  the  monks  themselves  but  rather  by  "less  per- 
fect" adherents  or  benefactors.  Often  such  persons  also  do  the  work 
in  the  fields,  as  for  example  friars  or  serfs.  This  monastic  subtype  of 
the  religiously  based  rural  collectivity  was  known  among  the  follow- 
ing religious  groups:  (1)  Chinese  Taoists,  among  whom  a  minority 
of  the  ascetics  lived  with  their  pupils  in  remote  monasteries  in  which 
land  was  owned  collectively;  (2)  Hindus,  especially  within  Jainism 
and  the  two  main  religious  bodies  which  originated  from  the  original 
Buddhism,  namely  the  Mahayana  and  Himayana  system,  which  then 

'''  Indications  concerning  French  rural  collectivities  may  be  found  in  F.  Wol- 
ters,  Studien  iiber  Agrarzustdnde  und  Agrarprobleme  in  Frankreich,  Miinchen: 
Duncker  imd  Humblot,  1913,  p.  36. 

^  On  rural  collectivities  of  monastic  character  see  especially:  E.  Troeltsch, 
Social  Teaching  of  the  Christian  Churches,  London:  Allen  and  Unwin,  Vol.  I, 
1949,  pp.  237-245;  M.  Weber,  Gesammelte  Aufsdtze  zur  Rehgionssoziologie, 
Tubingen:  Mohr,  Vol.  I,  1920,  p.  477,  Vol.  II,  1921,  pp.  250,  330;  H.  B.  Work- 
man, "Monasticism,"  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  X,  1944,  pp. 
584-590. 
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spread  to  Tibet  and  the  East  Indies;  (3)  Jews,  especially  among  the 
Essenians,  an  ascetic  group  that  wanted  to  avoid  contact  with  an  "un- 
godly" world;  (4)  Mohammedans,  especially  among  the  Sufis,  a  group 
of  mystics;  (5)  Christians,  especially  among  the  four  following  sub- 
groups: (a)  Oriental  Christian  churches,  which  have  only  small  dif- 
ferences in  dogma  from  Roman  Catholicism  but  which  have  different 
rituals  in  their  own  old  languages;  (b)  Greek  Orthodoxism;  (c)  Roman 
Catholicism.  From  a  sociological  viewpoint,  Franciscans,  Domini- 
cans, and  Augustinians  belong  to  another  type  and  do  not  fall  into 
consideration  here;  but  Benedictines  and  some  later  orders  derived 
from  them,  such  as  Cistercians,  Premonstratensians,  and  Carthusians, 
do.  A  special  phenomenon  was  the  collectivities  termed  "reduc- 
ciones,"  which  were  under  Jesuitic  control.  They  were  located  in 
Paraguay  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.^  These  dif- 
fered from  the  usual  monastic  type,  for  in  Paraguay  thousands  of 
Indians  did  the  work.  This  institution  was  much  discussed  and  ad- 
mired in  the  eighteenth  century,  even  by  enlighteners  such  as  Vol- 
taire and  Diderot.  The  organization  was  as  follows:  Each  Indian 
household  had  the  usufruct  of  a  designated  piece  of  land  and  was  sup- 
posed to  work  three  days  a  week  on  it;  other  land  was  the  common 
property  of  the  special  settlement  and  the  male  Indians  had  to  work 
on  it  the  other  three  days  of  the  week.  The  livestock  was  held  in  com- 
mon and  out  of  it  a  yoke  of  two  oxen  was  loaned  to  each  family  for  its 
own  use.  The  women  had  to  spin  a  fixed  quantity  of  yarn  at  home  and 
to  deliver  it  every  evening.  Clothes  were  made  in  workshops  and 


9  With  regard  to  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  consult:  D.  Douglas  and  K.  Du  Pre 
Lumpkin,  "Communistic  Settlements,"  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol. 
rV,  p.  95;  J.  Cretineau-Joly,  Clement  XIV  et  les  Jesuites,  Bruxelles:  Bonnes  Lec- 
tures, 1847,  pp.  51-55;  J.  Cretineau-Joly,  Histoire  religieuse,  politique  et  litteraire 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  2nd  ed.,  Paris:  Mellier,  1846,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  219-268, 
Vol.  V,  pp.  68-74,  123-130;  E.  Gothein,  Der  Christlich-soziale  Staat  der  Jesuiten 
in  Paraguay,  Leipzig:  Duncker  imd  Humblot,  1883;  Honigsheim,  "The  Philo- 
sophical Background  of  European  Anthropology,"  American  Anthropologist,  Vol. 
XLIV,  No.  3,  July-September  1942,  pp.  377  ff.;  Honigsheim,  "Voltaire  as  An- 
thropologist," ibid..  Vol.  XLVII,  No.  1,  January-March  1945,  pp.  109  f.;  K. 
Kautzky  and  others,  Vorldufer  des  neueren  Sozialismus,  Stuttgart:  Dietz,  1921, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  123-171;  Encyclopedic  ou  Dictionnaire  raisonne,  Paris:  Briasson, 
1752-1772,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  512-516;  Vol.  XI,  pp.  900-903;  and  Supplement,  Vol. 
I,  1776,  p.  354;  D.  Diderot,  Oeuvres  completes,  Paris:  Gamier,  1875,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  95^.,  460;^.;  C.  L.  Montesquieu,  Oeuvres  completes,  Paris:  Gamier,  1875- 
1879,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  155;  F.  Voltaire,  Oeuvres  completes,  Paris:  Gamier,  1883-1885, 
Vol.  XII,  p.  424,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  419. 
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distributed  twice  a  year.  The  various  "reducciones"  exchanged  their 
surplus  goods.  Tea,  cotton,  and  other  products  were  exported,  and 
metals,  salt,  and  lime  were  imported,  (d)  Mormons.^°  Their  "United 
Order"  was  planned  by  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  but  was  not  im- 
mediately realized  because  of  his  death  and  their  subsequent  perse- 
cution. The  group  was  temporarily  organized  by  Brigham  Young  in 
1873  in  Utah. 

B.  Sectarian  groups.^^  These  are  smaller  religious  bodies  in  which 
the  members  consider  themselves  an  elite.  They  are  not  willing  to 
make  concessions  to  the  surrounding  world,  and  for  that  reason  have 
left,  either  voluntarily  or  under  pressure,  a  more  universal  and  insti- 
tutionalized church.  A  rural  collectivity,  to  which  all  the  members  of 
the  sect  are  bound  to  belong,  is  sometimes  considered  as  one  among 
many  means  of  furthering  the  religious  aim  of  becoming  more  per- 
fect. This  sectarian  sub-type  of  the  religiously  based  rural  collectivi- 
ties includes  some  sectarian  splits  from  the  following  more  universal 
religious  groups:  (1)  Greek  Orthodoxism,  especially  the  Dukhobors 

1°  See:  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  Salt  Lake  City:  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
1938,  pp.  81,  116, 130, 134,  182  ff.,  185  f.;  A  Short  Histonj  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  Salt  Lake  City:  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  1938,  pp.  140  ff.;  H.  Gardner,  "Communism  among  the  Mormons," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  1,  November  1922,  pp.  169  ff. 

I'-  Indications  concerning  sectarian  collectivities  in  Europe  and  their  anabaptist, 
pietist,  and  revivalistic  background  may  be  found  in:  G.  Adler,  Geschichte  des 
Sozialismus  und  Kommunismus,  Leipzig:  Hirschfeld,  Vol.  I,  1920,  pp.  98  ff.,  121; 
E.  Bernstein,  Sozialismus  und  Demokratie  in  der  englischen  Revolution,  Stutt- 
gart: Dietz,  2nd  ed.,  1908,  pp.  144;^.;  E.  H.  Correll,  Das  Schweizerische  Tdufer- 
mennonitentum,  Tiibingen:  Mohr,  1925;  M.  Goebel,  Geschichte  des  christlichen 
Lehens,  Coblenz:  Badeker,  Vol.  II,  1852,  pp.  259,  271;  W.  Goeters,  Die  Vor- 
bereitung  des  Pietismus,  Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  1911,  pp.  180;^.,  263;  Haxthausen, 
The  Russian  Empire,  pp.  291-295;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  Geschichte  des  Pietismus, 
Leiden  1879,  pp.  310,  331,  371  f.;  Honigsheim,  "Westdeutscher  Pietismus  als 
Kulturvermittler,"  Westdeutsche  Wochenschrift,  Koln:  W.  D.  W.  Verlag,  Vol. 
II,  No.  10,  Marz  1920,  pp.  133  ff.;  Honigsheim,  "Pietismus  und  Volkeranna- 
herung,"  Die  Friedens-Warte,  Ziirich:  Polygraphischer  Verlag,  Vol.  XLI,  Nos. 
2-3,  1941,  pp.  123-134;  Kautzky,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  pp.  232-249,  336-352,  369  f.; 
Vol.  II,  pp.  145,  201,  223,  227;  Realenzyklopddie  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche, 
Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  3rd  ed.,  1890-1909  (see  especially  Vol.  VII,  p.  432;  Vol.  XI, 
pp.  41-47,  195);  A.  Ritschl,  Geschichte  des  Pietismus,  Bonn:  Marcus,  Vol.  I, 
1880,  pp.  230-237;  Vol.  Ill,  1886,  p.  296;  A.  A.  Stamouli,  "Doukhobors,"  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Religion  and  Ethics,  New  York:  Scribner  and  Son,  Vol.  IV,  1920, 
pp.  865  ff.;  L.  Tiesmeyer,  Die  Erweckungsbewegung  in  Deutschland,  Kassel,  Vol. 
II,  1902,  p.  120;  Troeltsch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  362,  371,  442. 
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and  the  Obschtije,  the  former  in  part  emigrating  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  (2)  Medieval  Roman  Catholicism,  especially  some  Lol- 
lards, following  Wycliffe,  and  Taborites,  following  Huss;  (3)  Protes- 
tantism. Here  some  pietistic  groups,  such  as  Labadists,  Kornthal,  and 
some  Moravian  Brethren  made  their  living  in  part  by  collectively 
owned  handicraft  enterprises  but  not  by  collectively  owned  land. 
Accordingly,  they  do  not  fall  into  consideration.  Thus  there  remain 
some  Anabaptists  in  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  and  some  Level- 
lers and  Diggers  after  the  English  Revolution.  None  of  these  groups 
succeeded  in  realizing  the  pure  type  of  the  religious  sectarian  rural 
collectivity.  However,  some  sectarian  Protestant  splits  did  so  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  nineteenth  century.^^  Their  similari- 
ties and  dissimilarities  are  shown  in  Table  L 

With  regard  to  the  twelve  characteristics,  Table  I  denotes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  All  but  three  (Shakers,  Oneida,  Hopedale)  consisted  primarily 
of  foreign-born  members. 

2.  Each  was  based  upon  a  primarily  emotional  religion  of  one  or  a 
few  persons  considered  inspired. 

3.  All  but  four  (Zoar,  Amana,  Oneida,  Bishop  Hill)  established 
themselves  as  a  collectivity  immediately  at  the  organization  of  the 
group. 


12  The  readers  interested  in  rural  collectivities  of  sectarian  character  in  the 
United  States  will  find  the  following  works  of  value:  W.  G.  Beck,  "A  Ger- 
man Communistic  Society  in  Missouri,"  Missouri  Historical  Review,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  1,  October  1908,  pp.  52-74;  No.  2,  January  1909,  pp.  99-124;  F.  A.  Bushee, 
"Communistic  Societies  in  U.S.A.,"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4, 
December  1905,  pp.  643  ff.,  650-652;  B.  W.  Clark,  "The  Huterian  Communities," 
The  Journal  of  Political  Economics,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  3,  June  1924,  pp.  357-374; 
No.  4,  August  1924,  pp.  468-486;  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  95  f.;  Gras, 
op.  cit.,  p.  266;  F.  Herkenrath,  Die  eschatologische  Religions gemeinschaft,  Koln- 
Kalk:  Welzel,  1930,  pp.  13,  22,  33,  42  ff.,  63,  71,  77  ff.,  82  (printed  Ph.D.  Thesis, 
University  of  Cologne,  vmder  the  guidance  of  P.  Honigsheim);  Kautzky,  op.  cit.. 
Vol.  IV,  2nd  part,  pp.  14-36;  J.  M.  Leendertz,  Doopsgezind  Pioniersleven  in 
Amerika,  Amsterdam:  Bussy,  (N.D.),  p.  7;  G.  B.  Lockwood,  The  New  Harmony 
Movement,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1905,  pp.  1-43;  M.  H.  Mik- 
kelson,  The  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1892;  E.  Nord- 
hoflF,  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1875,  pp.  25-232;  P.  Noyes,  My  Father's  House,  New  York:  Farrar  and 
Rinehart,  (N.D.);  Oppenheimer,  Die  Siedelungsgenossenschaft,  pp.  433-442; 
B.  M.  H.  Shambaugh,  Amana,  Iowa  City:  The  State  Historical  Society,  1908, 
pp.  64;^.,  103;^.,  116,  150,  163,  170. 
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4.  All  but  the  four  mentioned  in  3  above  established  themselves  as 
a  collectivity  for  religious  reasons. 

5.  Except  for  two  (Amana  and  Huterites),  each  remained,  at  least 
for  a  considerable  period,  under  the  leadership  of  one  religious  per- 
sonality; in  the  exceptions  the  founders  of  the  movements  had  died 
before  the  adherents  came  to  America;  therefore  some  democratic 
methods  were  immediately  introduced. 

6.  All  but  three  (Rappists,  Shakers,  Bishop  Hill)  had  married  mem- 
bers; the  Huterites  even  compelled  marriage. 

7.  Each  used  some  propaganda;  moreover,  the  three  that  pro- 
moted celibacy  adopted  children. 

8.  All  but  one  (Huterites)  were  not  exclusively  supported  through 
agriculture. 

9.  All  but  two  (Huterites,  Bishop  Hill)  maintained  some  private 
property,  particularly  Ephrata  and  Hopedale. 

10.  Each  maintained  some  relations  with  the  outside  world;  most 
of  all,  Ephrata  and  Hopedale;  least  of  all,  the  Huterites. 

11.  Each  used  hired  workers  to  some  extent;  most  of  all,  Ephrata 
and  Hopedale;  least  of  all,  the  Huterites. 

12.  Two  (Ephrata,  Aurora-Bethel)  disappeared  at  the  death  of  the 
leader.  One  (Rappists)  because  of  great  wealth;  two  (Zoar  and 
Oneida)  because  of  great  wealth,  and  antagonism  between  the  gen- 
erations; two  (Shaker,  Bishop  Hill)  because  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  generations;  two  (Amana,  Hopedale)  because  of  other 
inner  antagonisms;  the  Huterites  remained  in  existence  for  the 
longest  time. 

Is  there  any  relationship  between  the  twelve  characteristics  on  the 
part  of  the  ten  kinds  of  collectivities?  The  characteristics  numbered 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7  may  be  eliminated,  since  either  the  attitude  of  all 
the  collectivities  toward  one  of  these  characteristics  is  the  same,  or 
the  same  attitude  of  more  than  one  of  the  collectivities  as  to  one  of  the 
characteristics  appears  in  connection  with  diverse  or  antagonistic 
attitudes  of  these  same  kinds  of  collectivities  toward  another  among 
the  characteristics.  In  neither  case  can  a  statement  concerning  the 
interrelationship  between  the  special  attitude  of  more  than  one  of  the 
collectivities  toward  more  than  one  of  the  characteristics  be  made.  As 
to  the  remaining  six  characteristics,  the  following  statements  can  be 
made.  There  are  interrelationships  between: 

a.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  private  property,  the  lack  of 
relations  with  the  outside  world,  the  almost  complete  absence  of  use 
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of  hired  workers,  and  the  eHmination  of  non-agricultural  work  (Hu- 
terites). 

b.  Permission  to  own  relatively  great  amounts  of  private  property, 
and  to  have  relatively  great  relations  with  the  outside  world  (Ephrata, 
Hopedale). 

c.  Exceptionally  great  use  of  hired  workers,  increasing  wealth,  de- 
creasing collectivism,  and  change  in  the  direction  of  the  joint-stock- 
company  type  (Rappists). 

III.  Rural  collectivities  established  according  to  a  special  socio- 
economic system.  This  type  originated  at  a  time  when  society  was 
largely  rationalized  and  urbanized.  It  existed  in  six  sub-species  built 
up  according  to  the  following  six  movements:  A.  Pre-Marxian  social- 
ism, B.  Land-socialism,  C.  Anarchism,  D.  German  youth  movement, 
E.  Jewish  Zionism,  F.  Sovietism. 

A.  Rural  collectivities  established  according  to  pre-Marxian  social- 
ism.^^ The  common  background  is  as  follows:  Because  of  ideological 


13  Those  interested  in  rural  collectivities  based  on  pre-Marxian  socialistic  sys- 
tems will  find  tlie  following  works  of  value:  K.  Asch,  Die  Lehre  Charles  Fouriers, 
Jena:  Fischer,  1914;  H.  E.  Barnes  and  H.  Becker,  Social  Thought  from 
Lore  to  Science,  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  Vol.  I,  1938,  pp.  564;^., 
629;^.;  A.  Bebel,  Charles  Fourier,  4th  ed.,  Stuttgart:  Dietz,  1921;  C.  BougM, 
Socialismes  frangais,  Paris:  Collin,  1932,  pp.  92-139;  H.Bourgin,  Fourier,  Paris: 
Societe  nouvelle,  1905;  Bushee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  650  ff.,  660  ff.;  K.  Burton,  Paradise 
Planters,  London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1939,  pp.  39;^.,  187;^.,  197;^.; 
E.  Cabet,  Voyage  en  Icarie,  Paris:  Populaire,  1845,  pp.  67,  74,  115,  141,  146,  228; 
E.  Cabet,  Colonie  Icarienne,  Paris:  Chez  I'auteur,  pp.  56-63;  Douglas,  op.  cit., 
pp.  99  -ff.;  E.  A.  EUwood,  A  History  of  Social  Philosophy,  New  York:  Prentice 
Hall,  Inc.,  1938,  pp.  347-557;  C.  Fourier,  Oeuvres  completes,  Paris:  Librairie 
Societaire,  1841-1848  (especially  Vol.  II-V,  Theorie  de  I'unite  universelle); 
C.  Gide  and  C.  Rist,  A  History  of  Economic  Doctrines,  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.,  pp.  570-578;  Gras,  op.  cit.,  p.  267;  J.  B.  A.  Godin,  Solutions  sociales, 
Paris:  Le  Chevallier,  1871;  Hillquit,  op.  cit.,  pp.  37-136;  Honigsheim,  "Autoritat 
und  Familie  in  der  franzosischen  Geistesgeschichte,"  Studien  iiher  Autoritat  und 
Familie,  ed.  M.  Horkheimer,  Paris:  Alcan,  1936,  pp.  770-783;  Kautzky,  op.  cit.. 
Vol.  IV,  2nd  Part,  pp.  36-136;  Lockwood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43-385;  P.  Louis,  Histoire 
du  Socialisme  en  France,  3rd  ed.,  Paris:  Riviere,  1925;  Nordhoff,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
331-339;  Oppenheimer,  Die  Siedlungsgenossenschaft,  pp.  423—432;  J.  Prud- 
hommeaux,  Icarie  et  son  fondateur,  Paris:  Comely,  1926;  A.  Shaw,  Icaria, 
New  York:  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1884,  pp.  34;^.,  53;^.,  80;^.,  117;^.,  145,  150; 
E.  Silberling,  Dictionnaire  de  sociologie  phalansterienne,  Paris:  Riviere,  1911; 
P.  Sorokin,  Contemporary  Sociological  Theories,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1928,  pp.  11;^.;  L.  Swift,  Brook  Farm,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1900,  pp.  21,  42^.,  55,  61,  281;  M.  Thibert,  Le  feminisme  dans  le  socialisme 
frangais,  Paris:  Marcel  Giard,  1926,  pp.  153;^.;  Young,  op.  cit.,  pp.  78-313. 
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elements  and  the  interest  of  the  bourgeoisie  class,  many  laws  limiting 
production,  circulation,  and  consumption  had  been  eliminated  by  the 
French  Revolution.  On  one  hand,  the  effect  was  to  enable  a  relatively 
small  group,  the  members  of  the  new  class,  to  own  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  was  to  create  masses  which 
supposedly  were  not  able  to  own  anything.  This  unforeseen  situation 
led  to  the  elaboration  of  systems  suggesting  radical  changes.  All 
these  programs  have  an  ideological  background  in  common.  In  con- 
trast to  the  laissez-faire  and  selfishness  emphasized  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  new  ideology  emphasized  the  group  and  altruism.  Both 
agreed  however,  in  human  capacities,  educability,  and  progress. 
Therefore  the  men  who  developed  their  programs  in  contrast  to  the 
laissez-faire  ideology  desired  not  only  to  live  their  own  lives  accord- 
ing to  their  own  principles,  but  also  to  educate  others  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  "good"  life  so  that  others  might  see  and  imitate.  Therefore, 
collectivities  were  built  and  competition  was  eliminated  in  a  world 
where  competition  was  dominant.  Having  had  difficulties  in  the 
native  countries,  collectivities  were  sometimes  attempted  in  new 
lands.  Among  the  nev>'  groups  of  thought  the  adherents  of  Saint- 
Simon  and  Proudhon  did  not  attempt  to  build  such  colonies.  The 
collectivities  established  by  Considerant  were  structured  according 
to  the  system  of  Fourier  and  they  do  not  represent  a  type  divergent 
from  the  latter.  The  Familistere,  built  by  Godin  in  France,  was  pri- 
marily industrial.  Accordingly,  none  falls  into  consideration  except 
for  the  large  number  of  colonies  founded  in  the  United  States  in  the 
nineteenth  century  according  to  the  systems  of  Owen,  Fourier,  and 
Cabet.  Their  similarities  and  dissimilarities  are  shown  in  Table  II. 
With  regard  to  the  twelve  characteristics,  Table  II  denotes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Americans  as  well  as  non-Americans  were  involved. 

2.  Only  three  pre-Marxian  socialistic  systems  fall  into  considera- 
tion. 

3.  Each  established  itself  as  a  collectivity  at  the  organization  of 
the  group. 

4.  Each  established  itself  as  a  collectivity  for  humanitarian  reasons. 

5.  Only  Fourier  died  before  colonies  based  on  his  system  were 
established  in  America.  In  contrast  to  Owen,  Cabet  was  a  dictatorial 
ruler,  at  least  for  a  time.  Only  after  Cabet's  removal  and  subsequent 
death  were  some  democratic  institutions  introduced.  Such  institu- 
tions had  already  been  in  existence  in  the  colonies  based  upon  Owen 
and  Fourier. 
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6.  Only  in  the  "Phalansteries"  based  upon  Fourier,  those  nearest 
to  Anarchism,  was  free  marriage  practiced  to  any  extent. 

7.  Each  used  propaganda,  but  only  some  of  the  'Icarian"  colonies, 
based  upon  Cabet,  remained  in  existence  long  enough  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  children  of  members  to  become  members. 

8.  None  made  a  living  exclusively  from  agriculture. 

9.  Each  maintained  some  private  property  and  diflFerences  in  eco- 
nomic status;  most  of  all  the  Phalansteries. 

10.  Each  maintained  some  relation  with  the  outside  world. 

11.  Each  used  hired  workers  to  some  extent. 

12.  Colonies  based  on  Owen  and  Fourier  were  terminated  because 
of  the  lack  of  training  of  members,  lack  of  capital,  and  the  poor 
quality  of  land.  The  "Icarian"  colonies  remained  for  a  longer  time 
and  were  dissolved  as  a  result  of  inner  antagonisms. 

Statements  concerning  the  interrelationship  between  some  of  the 
characteristics  on  the  part  of  the  three  kinds  of  collectivities,  as  have 
been  established  previously  in  Table  I,  cannot  be  made  in  the  case 
of  Table  II. 

B.  Rural  collectivities  based  primarily  on  land-nationalizing 
programs.^*  Sometimes  the  programs  of  this  sub-species  somewhat 
overlapped  those  of  some  of  the  pre-Marxian  types.  Nevertheless,  the 
chief  differences  rest  in  the  fact  that  the  former  held  that  the  com- 
plete or  partial  elimination  of  land  rent  would  bring  the  expected 
change,  and  that  private  property  as  to  implements  should  be  main- 
tained. The  earlier  propagators  of  land-nationalizing  programs— 
Spence,  Hall,  Ogilvie,  Theodor  Stamm,  and  Heinrich  Wehberg— did 
not  attempt  to  build  colonies.  But  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries  some  of  their  successors  built 
such  collectivities.  The  "Hellauf-Siedelung  Vogelhof"  and  the  "Deut- 

1*  As  to  the  rural  collectivities  based  on  a  land-nationalization  program,  see 
especially:  Barnes  and  Becker,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  pp.  631  ff.,  721-730,  741;  Bushee, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  635;^.;  A.  Damaschke,  Geschichte  der  Nationalokonomie,  Jena: 
Fischer,  12th  ed.,  Vol.  II,  1920,  pp.  370-385;  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  p.  101;  Gide  and 
Rist,  op.  cit.,  pp.  570-578;  Honigsheim,  "Franz  Oppenheimer,"  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Sociology,  ed.  H.  E.  Barnes,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1948,  pp.  332-352;  and  "Volkshochschule  und  Bodenreform,"  Westdeutsche 
Wochenschrift,  Vol.  II,  No.  7,  February  1920,  pp.  99;  Oppenheimer,  System, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  960^.;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1109;^.;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  315-319;  and  Die  Sied- 
lungsgenossenschaft,  pp.  173-639;  and  Wege,  pp.  138-162;  Sorokin,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
481,  483;  Hans  Wehberg,  Theodor  Stamm,  Bonn:  Georgi,  1911;  and  "Ein  deut- 
scher  Vorkampfer  fiir  internationale  Verstandigung,"  Die  Friedens-W arte.  Vol. 
XXXVII,  No.  6,  1937,  pp.  232-236;  Heinrich  Wehberg,  Die  Bodenreform,  Miin- 
chen:  Duncker  und  Humblot,  1913. 


TABLE  II 


Rural  Collectivities  Established  according  to  a  Pre-Marxian  Socio-Economic 
System  in  the  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 


Characteristics  of 
Collectivities 

(a)  Collectivities 

Based  upon 

Owen 

(b)  Collectivities 

Based  upon 

Fourier 

(c)  Collectivities 

Based  upon 

Cabet 

1.  National   Descent 
of  the  Majority 
of  the  Members 

All  nations 

American  and 
French 

French 

2.  Basic  Ideology 

Owen's  system 

Fourier's  system 

Cabet's  system 

3.  When  Estab- 
hshed  as  a  Col- 
lectivity 

At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  group 

At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  group 

At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  group 

4.   Reasons  for 
Establishment  as 
a  Collectivity 

Humanitarian 

Humanitarian 

Humanitarian 

5.  Leadership 

Always  changing, 
with  complicated 
constitutions,  sys- 
tems of  meetings, 
elections,  committees 

Complicated   sys- 
tem of  elected 
government 

Originally  Cabet's 
unlimited  rule;  then 
opposition  and 
constitutions,  with 
elections  and 
committees 

6.  Marriage  and 
Family 

Traditional  form 
of  marriage 

Often  free 
marriage 

No  celibacy 
tolerated,  obliga- 
tion to  marry 

7.   Recruitment 

Printed  and  oral 
propaganda 

Printed  and  oral 
propaganda 

Children  of  mem- 
bers; printed  and 
oral  propaganda 

8.  Exclusiveness  of 
Agriculture 
Work 

Not  exclusively 

Not  exclusively 

Predominantly 

9.   Degree  of 
Socialization 

Medium 

Low 

Medium 

10.  Relation  to  the 
World  Outside 

Somewhat 

Somewhat 

Somewhat;  sold 
their  pigs,  wool, 
etc.,  outside 

11.  Use  of  Hired 
Workers 

Somewhat 

Somewhat 

Somewhat 

12.  Cause  of 
Termination 

Inequality  of  the 
members  as  to 
origin,  back- 
ground, etc.; 
many  without  any 
agricultural  or 
handicraft  train- 
ing 

Insufficient  capi- 
tal and  bad  land 

Inner  conflicts 
about  organization, 
^•oung  generation 
against  old  genera- 
tion 

840 
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schordensland  Donnershag"  in  Germany  were  founded  by  groups  be- 
longing primarily  to  the  German  youth  movement.  The  colonies  built 
in  Palestine  according  to  the  system  of  Oppenheimer  were  built  by 
groups  which  considered  themselves  primarily  Zionists.  Both  groups 
of  colonies  will  accordingly  be  discussed  later  in  connection  with  the 
youth  movement  and  Zionism,  respectively.  Only  the  colonies  ac- 
cording to  the  systems  of  Henry  George,  Hertzka,  Fliirscheim,  and 
Oppenheimer— the  latter  outside  Palestine— must  be  mentioned  here. 
They  were,  with  the  name  of  the  guiding  systems  in  parentheses,  the 
six  following: 

1.  Kenya  in  Africa  (Hertzka). 

2.  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Puget  Sound,  United 
States  (Hertzka). 

3.  Topolopambo  in  Mexico  (Fliirscheim). 

4.  Wenigenlupnitz  in  Germany  (Oppenheimer). 

5.  Eden  in  Germany  (Oppenheimer). 

6.  Fairhope,  Alabama,  United  States  (Henry  George). 

Among  them,  Kenya,  Topolopambo,  and  Wenigenlupnitz  re- 
mained in  existence  for  such  a  short  time  that  a  classification  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  developed  in  the  Tables  I  and  H  is  not  feasible. 

C.  Rural  collectivities  based  primarily  on  anarchistic  ideas.^^  Col- 
onies of  this  variety  were  unique  in  placing  extreme  emphasis  upon 
the  eighteenth-century  dogma  of  man's  goodness,  and  therefore 
thought  compulsory  rules  to  be  unnecessary.  Voluntary  cooperation 
was  felt  to  be  the  only  form  of  social  organization  that  conformed  to 
nature  and  justice.  The  earlier  anarchists  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries— Godwin,  Stirner,  Bakunin,  and  Kropotkin— did  not 
create  rural  collectivities.  But  later  anarchists  built  such  colonies. 
Among  them  the  "Barkenhof"  and  "Freie  Erde"  were  founded  by 
groups  primarily  considering  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  German 
youth  movement.  These  groups  will  be  discussed  with  the  German 
youth  movement.  Thus,  only  the  two  following  collectivities  fall  into 
consideration: 

1.  The  colony  of  Josiah  Warren  in  Ohio. 

2.  The  Ruskin  Cooperative  Colony. 

1^  Indications  concerning  the  anarchistic  rural  collectivities  and  their  ideo- 
logical background  may  be  found  in:  Barnes  and  Becker,  op.  cit.,  pp.  659  ff.; 
J.  W.  Braani,  "The  Ruskin  Cooperative  Colony,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  5,  March  1903,  pp.  667-678;  Bushee,  op.  cit,  pp.  633  f.,  654; 
Douglas,  op.  cit.,  p.  101;  Gide  and  Rist,  op.  cit.,  pp.  619-636;  Sorokin,  op.  cit., 
pp.  313,  321. 


TABLE  III 


Rural  Collectivities  Established  according  to  Ideologies  of  the  German 
Youth  Movement  in  Germany  between  World  Wars  I  and  II 


Characteristics  of 
Collectivities 

(a)  Habertshof 

(b)  Bruderhof 

(c)  Neusonnefeld 

1.  National  Descent 
of  the  Majority 
of  the  Members 

German 

German 

German 

2.  Basic  Ideology 

Christian  Socialism 

Modernized 
Anabaptism 

Quakerism 

3.  When  Estab- 
lished as  a  Col- 
lectivity 

At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  group 

At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  group 

At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  group 

4.   Reasons  for 
Establishment 
as  a  Collectivity 

Religious 

Religious 

Religious 

5.  Leadership 

Informal  leader- 
ship of  Emil  Blum 

Informal  leader- 
ship of  Eberhard 
Arnold 

Informal  leader- 
ship of  Hans 
Klassen 

6.  Marriage  and 
Family 

Traditional  form 
of  marriage 

Traditional  form 
of  marriage 

Traditional  form 
of  marriage 

7.   Recruitment 

Printed  and  oral 
propaganda 

Printed  and  oral 
propaganda 

Printed  and  oral 
propaganda 

8.  Exclusiveness  of 
Agriculture 
Work 

Predominantly 

Not  exclusively 

Not  exclusively 

9.  Degree  of 
Socialization 

Medium 

High 

Medium 

10.  Relation  to  the 
World  Outside 

Selling  their  rural 
products 

Taking  charge  of 
education  of 
children;  small 
exchange  of  goods 

Taking  charge  of 
education  of  chil- 
dren; a  few  other 
relations 

11.  Use  of  Hired 
Workers 

Somewhat 

Somewhat 

Almost  none 

12.  Cause  of 
Termination 

Hitler's  coming 
into  power 

Hitler's  coming 
into  power 

Hitler's  coming 
into  power 

TABLE  III  (continued) 


(d)  Vogelhof 

(e)  Deutsch- 
ordensland 

(f)  Barkenhof 

(g)  Freie  Erde 

German 

German 

German 

German 

Landnationaliza- 
tion  and  anti-ec- 
clesiastic religiosity 

Landnationali- 
zation  and  Nordic 
racism 

Anarcho-com- 
munism 

Anarcho-com- 
munism 

At  the  organization 
of  the  group 

At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  group 

At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  group 

At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  group 

Religious  and  politi- 
cal radicalism 

Political  radicahsm 

Political  radicalism 

Political  radicalism 

Informal  leadership 
of  Karl  Solleder 

Informal  leader- 
ship of  Ernst 
Hunkel 

Informal  leader- 
ship of  Heinrich 
Vogeler 

Almost  none 

Neither   traditional 
marriage  nor 
promiscuity,  but 
free  marriage 

Neither  traditional 
marriage  nor 
promiscuity,  but 
free  marriage 

Neither  traditional 
marriage  nor 
promiscuity,  but 
free  marriage 

Neither  traditional 
marriage  nor 
promiscuity,  but 
free  marriage 

Printed  and  oral 
propaganda 

Printed  and  oral 
propaganda 

Printed  and  oral 
propaganda 

Printed  and  oral 
propaganda 

Predominantly 

Not  exclusively 

Not  exclusively 

Not  exclusively 

Medium 

Medium 

High 

High 

Somewhat 

Hostile;  especially 
hatred  for  the  sex 
life;  pohce  inter- 
ference 

Hostile;  especially 
hatred  for  the  sex 
life;  originally 
also  hostility 
among  left-wing 
parties  against 
these  "Romantics" 

Regularly  working 
outside  in  fac- 
tories; hostility 
among  the 
neighbors 

None 

Almost  none 

Almost  none 

None 

Hitler's  coming 
into  power 

Antagonism  be- 
tween members 
who  were  pri- 
marily racially 
minded  and  the 
adherents  of  Silvio 
Gesell;  also  poUce 
interference 

Inner  antagonism 
and  transition  to 
and  incorporation 
in  the  official  com- 
munist party 

Inner  antagonism, 
especially  about 
the  degree  of  liv- 
ing one's  own  life 
fully 
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In  the  former,  land  was  held  in  common  and  labor  was  exchanged 
exclusively  for  labor.  In  the  latter,  garden  land  and  industrial  work- 
shops were  owned  in  common;  board  and  room  were  free;  and  every 
labor  was  valued  at  the  same  rate  and  redeemed  at  the  store  in  goods 
or  at  the  treasury  in  currency.  The  fact  that  little  is  known  about 
Warren's  colony  renders  a  classification  according  to  the  scheme  de- 
veloped in  Tables  I  and  II  impossible. 

D.  Rural  collectivities  based  primarily  on  ideologies  of  the  Ger- 
man youth  movement.^®  As  already  mentioned,  sometimes  the  youth 
movement  programs  somewhat  overlapped  those  of  some  of  the 
land-nationalizers  and  anarchists.  In  common  with  the  countless 
groups  considering  themselves  a  part  of  the  German  youth  movement 
was  the  following  basic  ideological  assumption:  Modern  life,  with 
the  emphasis  given  to  city  life,  rationalization,  and  quantification, 
serves  to  degenerate  man's  natural  capacities,  especially  his  ability 
to  live  in  face-to-face  relation  with  his  fellow  man.  Accordingly,  a 
simple  existence  near  to  Nature  and  in  small  groups  of  mutual  aid  is 
the  ideal  way  of  life.  In  order  to  escape  city  life,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  settling,  in  simplicity  and  genuineness,  far  away  from  the  city  and 
near  to  nature  in  rural  collectivities.  The  epoch  of  unrest  after  the 
collapse  of  Wilhelminian  Germany  favored  the  realization  of  such 


18  For  the  German  youth  movement  and  the  collectivities  built  by  its  members, 
consult:  E.  Arnold,  Die  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  des  Bruderhofes,  Bruderhof  bei 
Neuhof,  (N.D.);  and  Die  Wegwarte,  Monatsschrift  der  Weggenossen,  Bruderhof 
bei  Neuhof,  since  1925;  and  Die  Kinder gemeinde  des  Bruderhofes,  Jena:  Buch- 
druck  Werkstatte,  (N.D.);  Georg  Becker,  Die  Siedlung  der  deutschen  Jugend- 
bewegung,  Hilden:  Carsten,  1929  (printed  Ph.D.  Thesis,  University  of  Cologne, 
under  the  guidance  of  P.  Honigsheim);  Howard  Becker,  German  Youth:  Bond 
or  Free,  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1946  (see  also  the  reviews  of  this 
book  by  Honigsheim,  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  LHI,  No.  2,  Sep- 
tember 1947,  pp.  159  ff.;  and  Die  Friedens-WaHe,  op.  cit..  Vol.  XLVII,  1947, 
pp.  209,;^.);  Honigsheim,  "Romantische  und  religios-mystisch  verankerte  Wirt- 
schaftsgesinnungen,"  Die  Wirtschaftswissenschaft  nach  dem  Kriege,  ed.  M.  J. 
Bonn  und  M.  Palyi,  Miinchen  und  Leipzig,  1925,  pp.  272-275,  279  ff.;  and  "The 
Roots  of  the  Nazi  Concept  of  the  Ideal  German  Peasant,"  Rural  Sociologt/,  \'ol. 
XII,  No.  1,  March  1947,  pp.  17-19  (here  other  publications  under  consideration 
are  listed);  Am  Neubruch,  Sonnefeld  bei  Coburg:  Neu-Sonnefelder  Jugend,  1926; 
Neu-Sonnef elder  Jugend,  ed.  H.  Classen  und  H.  Harder,  Sonnefeld  bei  Coburg: 
Neu  Sonnef elder  Jugend,  since  1926;  Neuwerk,  Ein  Dienst  am  Werden,  Cassel: 
Neuwerk-Verlag,  since  1919.  The  land-nationalization  theory  of  Silvio  Gesell, 
which  was  basic  to  the  estabhshment  of  "Vogelhof"  and  "Deutschordensland," 
may  be  found  in  S.  Gesell,  The  New  Economic  Order,  San  Antonio,  Texas:  Free 
Economy  Publishing  Co.,  1934. 
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collectivities.  Their  similarities  and  dissimilarities  are  shown  in  Table 
III. 

With  regard  to  the  twelve  characteristics.  Table  III  denotes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  membership  of  each  was  almost  exclusively  German. 

2.  Three  (Habertshof,  Bruderhof,  Neusonnefeld)  were  primarily 
rehgiously  based;  one  (Vogelhof)  was  religiously  and  politically 
based;  and  the  three  others  were  exclusively  politically  based. 

3.  Each  has  established  itself  as  a  collectivity  at  the  organization 
of  the  group. 

4.  Three  (Habertshof,  Bruderhof,  Neusonnefeld)  established  them- 
selves as  collectivities  for  religious  reasons;  one  (Vogelhof),  for  re- 
ligious and  political;  and  the  three  others,  for  political  reasons. 

5.  All  except  the  most  anarchistic  (Freie  Erde)  had  an  informal 
leadership. 

6.  The  three  religiously  based  groups  stood  for  regular  marriage, 
whereas  the  other  four  tolerated  free  marriage. 

7.  Each  used  printed  and  oral  propaganda. 

8.  None  made  a  living  exclusively  by  means  of  agriculture. 

9.  Everywhere,  private  property  was  more  or  less  completely 
eliminated,  most  of  all  in  Bruderhof,  Barkenhof,  and  Freie  Erde. 

10.  Each  wanted  to  maintain  some  relations  with  the  outside 
world,  but  the  outside  world  was  hostile  toward  three  of  them 
(Deutschordensland,  Barkenhof,  Freie  Erde),  because  of  political 
and  especially  marital  reasons. 

11.  The  primarily  or  exclusively  politically  based  units,  less  so 
than  the  religiously  based  collectivities,  used  hired  workers. 

12.  The  three  politically  based  colonies  (Deutschordensland,  Bar- 
kenhof, Freie  Erde)  came  to  termination  primarily  because  of  inner 
antagonism;  the  others  remained  in  existence  up  to  the  advent  of 
Hitler. 

Is  there  any  interrelationship  between  some  of  the  twelve  charac- 
teristics on  the  part  of  the  seven  kinds  of  collectivities?  In  the  analy- 
sis, the  characteristics  numbered  1,  3,  7,  8,  and  11  may  be  eliminated 
(for  the  reasons  mentioned  above  by  dealing  with  the  corresponding 
elimination  of  some  characteristics,  as  in  the  discussion  of  Table  I). 
As  to  the  remaining  eight  characteristics,  the  following  statements 
can  be  made.  There  are  interrelationships  between: 

a.  Primarily  religious  background  and  motivation  for  establish- 
ment as  a  collectivity  and  insisting  upon  regular  marriage,  on  one 
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hand,  and  the  primarily  nonrehgious  background  and  motivation  for 
estabhshment,  toleration  of  free  marriage,  and  hatred  among  the 
neighbors,  on  the  other  hand. 

b.  Nonexistence  of  religious  ideology  and  motivation  for  estab- 
lishment as  a  collectivity  and  the  inner  antagonism  among  the  mem- 
bers leading  to  dissolution. 

E.  Rural  collectivities,  established  by  Zionistic  Jews  in  Palestine.^ ^ 
Certainly  the  Jewish  settlements  established  in  Palestine  by  the 
"Chovevei  Zion"  movement,  by  Rothschild,  or  even  by  more  recent 
Zionistic  groups  such  as  the  "Moshava"  were  groups  of  free-holders 
with  private  property,  rather  than  collectivities.  Even  the  "Moshav 
Odim"  were  associations  of  small  tenants  who  cultivated  the  land, 
although  the  land  remained  the  property  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund.  The  more  recent  "Kvutzoth,"  however,  are  rural  collectivities. 
Here,  estates,  comprising  land  and  buildings,  are  granted  to  the 
settlers  as  a  group  under  the  terms  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  Some 
of  these  colonies  are  organized  according  to  the  ideas  of  Oppen- 
heimer,  already  mentioned.  A  written  constitution  is  common  to  all 
"Kvutzoth,"  and  provides  for  meetings  and  elections.  The  fact  that 
the  "Kvutzoth"  are  established  according;  to  the  same  scheme  renders 
a  classification  according  to  the  scheme  developed  in  Tables  I,  II, 
and  III  superfluous. 

F.  Rural  collectivities  in  Soviet  Russia.^®  The  "Sovkhozi"  are  state- 


i'^  With  regard  to  Zionism  and  Zionistic  rural  collectivities,  consult:  M.  Buber, 
Kampf  um  Israel,  Berlin:  Schocken,  1933,  pp.  283-302,  331-345,  351;  Douglas, 
op.  cit.,  p.  101;  T.  Elazari-Volcani,  The  Communistic  Settlemeiit  in  the  Jeiaish 
Colonies  in  Palestine,  Tel- Aviv:  Hapoel  Hazair,  1927;  Honigslieim,  "Martin 
Buber  70  Jahre  alt,"  Die  Friedens-WaHe,  op.  cit..  Vol.  XLVIII^  No.  4-5,  1948, 
pp.  241-245;  and  "Romantische  und  religiosmystische,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  290—294; 
H.  F.  Infield,  Cooperative  Living  in  Palestine,  New  York:  Dryden,  1944  (with 
foreword  by  Howard  Becker  and  bibliography);  W.  Spiegehnan,  "Colonies,  Agri- 
cultural," Sect.  I,  The  Universal  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  New  York:  The  Universal 
Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Inc.,  Vol.  Ill,  1941,  pp.  269-288. 

1^  On  Soviet  rural  collectivities,  see  especially:  A.  Baykov,  The  Development 
of  the  Soviet  Economic  Systein,  Cambridge:  University  Press  (N.D.),  pp.  195, 
310  ff.;  A.  Bihmovich,  "The  Land  Settlement  in  Russia,"  Russian  Agriculture 
during  the  War,  ed.  A.  N.  Antiferow,  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1930, 
pp.  372;^.,  377,  382  f.;  Gras,  op.  cit.,  pp.  265  ff.;  G.  T.  Grinko,  Five  Year  Plans 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  New  York:  International  Publishers,  1931,  pp.  135-177; 
Handbook  of  the  Soviet  Union,  New  York:  American  Russian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, pp.  215,  220  ff.,  226  ff.,  232  ff.;  Honigslieim,  "Max  Weber  as  Rural  So- 
ciologist," op.  cit.,  pp.  216  ff.;  and  "Roots  of  Soviet  Rural  Social  Structure," 
op.  cit.;  C.  B.  Hoover,  Tlie  Economic  Life  of  Soviet  Russia,  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1931,  pp.  89-92,  103  ff.;  L.  E.  Hubbard,  The  Economy  of  Soviet 
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owned  farms  and  the  "MTS"  are  state-owned  machine  tractor  sta- 
tions. But  in  contrast,  the  "Kolkhozi"  are  rural  collectivities.  They  de- 
veloped under  Lenin's  New  Economic  Policy,  especially  since  1922, 
as  a  compromise  between  the  older  Bolshevistic  desire  for  complete 
land-nationalization  and  the  desire  of  the  peasants  for  land.  Live- 
stock, land,  and  machinery  are  collectivized.  The  members  live  in 
their  own  dwellings  in  the  villages,  own  small  holdings  of  land,  and 
manage  their  own  collectivity  affairs  through  elected  managers 
within  limits  set  by  the  government.  The  government  acts  through 
its  own  officials.  The  "Kolkhozi"  deliver  a  specified  quantity  of  kind 
per  unit  of  land  at  low  prices  to  the  government  (especially  at  the 
"MTS"  as  reward  for  the  use  of  tractors)  and  redistributes  the  remain- 
ing in  kind  and  cash  among  the  members,  according  to  quanitity, 
quality,  and  skill  of  work  performed.  The  fact  that  the  "Kolkhozi"  are 
established  according  to  the  same  scheme  renders  a  classification 
according  to  the  scheme  developed  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III  super- 
fluous. 

Conclusion.  We  may  now  attempt  to  compare  the  various  kinds 
of  rural  collectivities,  described  previously,  and  attempt  to  come  to  a 
more  universal  conclusion  concerning  their  essence  and  develop- 
ment. In  doing  so,  we  must  again  eliminate  some  of  the  characteristics 
used  above.  Unfortunately  we  must  do  so  because  too  little  is  known 
about  some  autochthonous,  monastic,  European  sectarian,  land-na- 
tionalizing, and  anarchistic  collectivities  to  make  possible  a  classifi- 
cation and  comparison  according  to  all  twelve  characteristics.  Table 
IV  summarizes  those  characteristics  which  may  be  used  to  describe 
the  ten  main  kinds  of  collectivities. 

Table  IV  shows  that  the  ability  of  a  rural  collectivity  to  survive  is 
independent  of  its  degree  of  socialization  or  of  its  world-escaping 
ideology.  The  probability  that  it  will  survive  a  long  time,  however,  is 
greater  when  agriculture  is  emphasized  and  when  democracy  is 

Agriculture,  London:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1939,  pp.  77,  82-86,  110;^., 
125-146;  L.  Lawton,  An  Economic  History  of  Soviet  Russia,  London:  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1931,  pp.  89-92,  103  ff.;  L.  E.  Hubbard,  The  Economy  of  Soviet 
Works,  New  York:  International  Publishers  (N.D.),  Vol.  II,  pp.  68-88,  126,  259- 
267,  271,  313;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  220;  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  154^.,  161  f.,  173,  182,  185;^., 
197;  Vol.  XII,  p.  335;  A.  Rochester,  Lenin  and  the  Agrarian  Question,  New  York: 
International  Pubhshers,  1942,  pp.  41,  53,  91,  128  ff.,  136,  165-169;  J.  Stalin, 
Foundations  of  Leninism,  New  York:  International  Publishers,  10th  ed.,  1934,  pp. 
59-73;  and  From  the  First  to  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan,  New  York:  Interna- 
tional Publishers  (N.D.),  pp.  31-37,  51,  55,  68-79;  S.  and  B.  Webb,  Soviet  Com- 
munism, New  York:  Scribner's  Sons,  Vol.  I,  1936,  pp.  23  ff.,  233-255,  266,  273;^. 
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minimized.  Furthermore,  collectivities  appear  to  survive  best  when 
the  life  is  little  rationalized,  when  the  group  is  of  the  familistic  Ge- 
meinschaft  type,  or,  at  the  most,  of  a  blending  of  contractual  Gemein- 
schaft  and  Gesellschaft  traits. 

In  summary,  the  genesis,  development,  and  maintenance  of  rural 
collectivities  presuppose  a  social  milieu  in  which  many  persons  feel 
emotionally  united  by  a  conviction  which  is  not  exclusively  economic 
or  utilitarian  in  character.  For  this  reason,  members  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept, at  least  within  the  economic  sphere,  and  perhaps  within  other 
spheres,  a  retrenchment  of  the  possibility  of  making  individual  de- 
cisions. Accordingly,  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  an  order  and  to 
accept  a  command.  They  do  so,  not  because  the  command  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a  bureaucratic  character  and  for  that  reason  compe- 
tent, but  because  they  consider  the  order  as  the  will  of  a  superior 
being  or  as  the  manifestation  of  their  own  emotionally  accepted, 
dominating  idea,  or  of  their  own  ecstatically  idolized  group.  There- 
fore it  is  possible  that  such  an  order  may  slight  or  destroy  the  oppos- 
ing wishes  and  desires  of  the  individual. 
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Duncan,  Otis  Dudley,  78 
Dunkel,  Harold  E.,  419 
Durkheim,  Emile,  9,  396,  401,  803 
Dust  bowl,  773 
Dyess  Colony,  Arkansas  : 

cliques  in,  137-143 
discovering,  137—140 
evolution  and  function  of,  140—143 

social  strata  in,  361—362,  363 

visiting  relationships  among  residents, 
141-143 


Eastern  United  States,  informal  groups 

in, 156-159 
E-bond  purchases,  table,  126 
Economic    systems,    rural    regions    and 

their,  249-306 
Economy,  family  structure  as  related  to, 

46-47 
Edmore  community,   Michigan,   consoli- 
dated schools  in,  511—512 
Education  (see  also  Schools  ;  Teachers)  : 
adult.  Cooperative  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  657 
American  faith  in,  459 
and  the  Negro,  464-465 
attainment  in  : 

accomplishment    of    states    in,    471, 

472,  475 
by  residence  and  state,  470 
college,  467,  468,  469,  475 
high  school,  466,  467,  468,  469,  475 
median  number  of  completed  school 

years,  468,  469,  470,  476 
of  racial  and  nativity  groups,   471, 

472 
of  urban,  rural-nonfarm,  and  rural 

farm  youth,  468,  473 
of  urban  and  rural-farm  youth,  465- 

476 
of  whites  and  non-whites,  466,  471, 

472,475-476 
regional  pattern,  471 
bureaucratization    of    school    system, 

506-513 
curriculum,  483-484  i^.' 
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Education  (cont.)  : 
definition  of,  457 

efforts  to  support,  by  state,  476-478 
inequalities  in,  476-479 
percentage  of  income  spent  for,  graph, 

129 
professionalization  of,   488-489,   506- 

513 
proportion  of  income  devoted  to,  476, 

478 
social  status  and,  500—505 
teachers  (see  Teachers) 
Educational  level,  basis  for  status,  365, 

367 
Educational  systems  : 

other  than  school,  516-558 
school  (see  Education  ;  Schools) 
Eells,  Kenneth,  375,  503 
Efficiency,  rationality  and,  800-813 
Eisenhower,  Milton  S.,  605,  680 
Elazari-Volcani,  T.,  846 
El  Cerrito,  New  Mexico  : 
ditch  association,  789 
government  in,  588 
land  tenure  in,  313 
village,  187 
Eldridge,  Hope  Tisdale,  211,  774 
Electricity,  125 
Electrification     Administration,     Rural, 

700-702 
Elliott,  Foster  F.,  251,  295,  378 
Ellison,  John  M.,  434 
Ellsworth,  R.  H.,  642,  649 
EUwood.  E.  A.,  837 
"Elmers,"  371 

El  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  group  rehabili- 
tation project,  690,  693 
Emelianoff,  J.  v.,  641 

Emergency  Relief  Administration,  opin- 
ions toward,  767 
Emotionality  vs.  rationality,  805-806 
Emotional  vs.  rational  features  of  fam- 
ily, 72-76 
Enclosure  movement,  in  England,  312 
Endogamy,  354 
Ends,  5,  789 
Engel,  Ernst,  131 
Engels,  Friedrich,  617-618,  826 
England  : 

peasant  revolts  in,  617 
urban  families,  poorer,  studies  of,  81- 
82 
English  people,  831 
English  village,  229-231 
Ensminger,  Douglas,  156,  157,  158,  183, 
191,  192,  197,  200,  202,  220,  425, 
437,  581,  654,  656,  657,  669,  705, 
706 
Enterprises,  rural  family,  119-121 
Equilibrium,  interaction,  43 
ErdJDerg,  R.,  519 
Eskimo  family,  46 
Estates,  and  social  strata,  346-347 
Esthonia,  peasant  revolts  in,  620 
Ethnic  groups : 

and  social  strata  in  United  States,  351- 

355 
cleavages    between    classes     and,     in 
:•'      schools,  508-511 


Europe : 

electrification  in,  701 
rural  credit  schemes  in,  695 

European  Reiffeissen  system,  coopera- 
tives, 648 

Evans,  Ifor  L.,  620 

Experimental  Health  Program  of  the 
USD  A,  The,  746-751,  753 

Extension  Service  in  Vermont,  The,  663, 
666, 667, 668, 669,  672 

Extension  services,  Cooperative  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  657- 
679  {see  also  under  separate  head- 
ings) 


Factory  farms,  301-303 

of  West  Coast,  30 
Faguet,  M.,  709 
Familistic  Gemeinschaft,  789 
and  primary  group  concept,  51 
in  Western  culture,  65 
organization,  18,  19 
efficiency  of,  25 
Familistic  interaction,  9 
Famille-souche,  57,  58-59 
Family : 
American : 

changes  in,  64-68 

children  in,  64-65 

emphasis  on  rationality,  64 

farm  and  urban,  dominant  features 

of,  68-77 
high  mobility  of,  64 
and  economic  depression,  80-81 
as  consumption  unit,  121—131 
automobiles,  124 
electricity,  125 
radios,  123-124 
running  water,  125 
rural-urban    differences,    125,    130- 

131 
standard  of  living,  121—123 
telephones,  123,  125 
authoritarian,  58 
cooperation  between  generations,  76- 

77 
democratic,  58 

emotional  vs.  rational  features,  72-76 
famille-sotiche,  57,  58-59 
farm  {see  Farm  family) 
functions  of,  40 

household  composition,  106-119 
incest  taboo,  52,  53-54 
individual  sentiments  and,  50-52 
institutions,  and  interaction  patterns, 

52-57 
marital  status  in,  107-119 
marriage,  family  institutions,  and  in- 
teraction patterns,  52-57 
patriarchal,   57-58    {see  also   Patriar- 
chal family) 
producing  and  consuming  unit,   285- 

286 
rural  {see  Rural  family) 
sacred  and  traditional  vs.  secular  and 
rational  features,  72 
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Family  (cont.)  : 
size  of,  76,  89-106 
by  age,  97-101 
by  color,  97-101 
by  residence,  97—104 
solidary  vs.  antagonistic  features,  70— 
72 
size  of,  related  to,  71 
structure  of : 

as  related  to  economy,  46—47 
as   related   to   other  social  systems, 
47-50 
tenure  of,  Study  in,  154 
types  of, 57-62 

conjugal,  59,  60-61 
consanguine,  59—60 
in  United  States,  61-62 
Le  Play's,  57-59 
unstable,  57-58 
urban  (see  Urban  family) 
Family  affiliations,  students'  appraisal  of, 

10-11 
Family-commercial  farms,  295 
Family  Expenditure  Survey,  130 
Family  farm : 

analysis  of,  293-294 
as  a  value,  329-333 
definition  of,  295 
efficiency  of,  294-298 
Family  Farm  Policy,  293,  294 
Family    Farm    Policy    Committee,    294- 

295 
Family  interaction,  40-45 

and   personality   formation,   40,  42—45 
in  sets,  41-42 
paired,  41 
Family  system  : 
life  cycle  of,  77-87 

separation  from  occupational  system, 
67-68 
Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  665 
Farm  Bureau   (American   Farm  Bureau 
Federation),    612,    628,    636-638, 
665, 666 
Junior,  638-639 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  694-696 
establishment  of,  695-696 
structure,  graph,  697 
Farmers  : 

attitudes  of,  293,  764 

commercial,  385 

in  DeKalb  County,  California,  picture, 

19 
lower-class  (dirt),  376-377 
middle-class,  376 
need  for  organization,  613-615 
upper-class,  375—376 
Farmers'   Alliance,  615,  627,   628,   631- 
633 
Colored,   and  Cooperative  Union,  633 
Northern,  632-633 
Southern,  632—633 
Farmers'    Educational    and    Cooperative 

Union,  628,  633-635 
Farmers'  Equity  Union,  635-636 
Farmers'  Home  Administration,  687- 69S 
community-wide  action,  692-693 
group  rehabilitation  projects,  689-690 
accomplishments  of,  691-692 


Farmers'  Home  Administration  (cont.)  : 

group  rehabilitation  projects   (cont.)  : 
El  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  690,  693 
objectives  of,  691 

loan  and  grant  programs,  688-689 

supervisors'    use    of    "handles,"    693, 
694 

tenant  purchase  program,  689 

village      community      vs.      individual 
family  approach,  693 
Farmers'  movements  and  organizations, 
611-650  _ 

agrarian  parties,  615—616 

American    Farm    Union    Federation, 
636-638 

American  Society  of  Equity,  635 

Ancient  Order  of  Gleaners,  633 

class   characteristics    of   rural   society 
and, 625-627 

Colored  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Coop- 
erative Union,  633 

cooperative   movement,    641-650    (see 
also  Cooperative  movement) 

failure  of  contract  controls  in  South, 
640 

Farmers'  Alliance,  631-633 

Farmers'    Educational    and    Coopera- 
tive Union,  633-635 

Farmers'  Equity  Union,  635-636 

Grange,   the — Patrons   of    Husbandry, 
629-631 

institutionalized    pressure    vs.     force, 
623-624 

Nonpartisan  League,  639 

peasant  revolts  (see  also  Peasant  re- 
volts) : 
comparison  of,  622—627 

planned  programs  vs.  unorganized  up- 
risings, 624—625 

pressure  groups,  importance  of,  611- 
616 

prices   and    central   targets   of   attack 
for,  627-628 

recent,  640-641 
Farmers'      Opinions     About     Post-War 

Conditions,  486 
Farmers'  Union,  615 
Farmers'  Union  State  Exchange  of  Ne- 
braska, 648 
Farm  family  (see  also  Rural  family)  : 

adaptations  of,  81-86 

aging,  86-87 

and  farm  labor,  85-86 

attitudes  of,  31 

dominant  features  of,  68—77 

father-son  partnerships,  87 

fertility  rates,  by  states,  69 

German,  86 

level  of  living,  and  fertility  ratios,  70 

life  cycle  of,  77,  78-86 
income  and,  84 

interaction  patterns  and,  78—81 
white  owner  and  Negro  tenant,  83 

low  disruption  rate  in,  70-72 

on  relief,  study  of,  80 

size   of    (see  also  Rural   family :    size 
of) 
as    correlated    with    tenure    status, 
etc.,  102-104 
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Farm  family  (cont.)  : 
size  of  (cont.)  : 

Michigan  study,  104 
unpaid  workers,  per  farm,  120—121 
variations  in,  48 
Farming  areas : 

cultural  areas  and,  258,  259 

efficiency  of  types  of  farms,  294—298 

factory  farm,  301—303 

family,     producing     and      consuming 

unit,  285-286 
governmental    and    political    systems, 

286 
income  in,  281,  282 
level  of  living  in,  281,  283-284 
population    composition    and    change, 

278-279 
rurality,  279-281 
se\en  major  types  of,  252—254 
tenure  status  in,  284-293 
types  of  farms,  295 

determined    by    economic    systems, 

251-252 
outside  seven  major  areas,  277 
value  orientation  in,  281—284 
Farm   labor,    85-86,    284,   285    (see  also 
Hired   labor) 
migratory,  334-338 
Farm-Labor  party,  615 
Farm  real  estate,  equity  of  operators  in, 

326 
Farms  : 

classification  by  size,  graphs,  297,  298 

definition  of,  783 

level  of  living  of  operators,  122,  123, 

124 
mortgage  debt,  319,  320 
movement  to  and  from,  209—213 
types  of,  295 

most  frequent,  224 
Farm  Security  Administration,  687 

medical  program  of,  746-751 
Farrington,  Ann,  546 
Fate : 

community  of,  818 
vs.  limited  responsibility,  23—24 
Faunce,  Dale,  638 
Federal  agencies,  rise  of,  680-681 
Federal   Emergency   Relief   Administra- 
tion, 766,  777 
Federal  Farm  Board,  777 
Federated  churches,  443 
Fertility  : 

decline  in,  90 

rank  in  and  degree  of  urbanity,  94-95 
Fertility  ratios  : 
by  race  and  state  : 

of  rural-farm  families,  92 
of  urban  families,  93 
for  townships,  216-217 
rural-farm  white  population,  by  coun- 
ties, 96 
rural-farm  white   residents   by   states, 
69 
Feudalism,  310-312 
Field,  Harry,  547 
Field  activities,  204 

and    center    activities,    difl'erences    in 
age  and  sex,  207-209 


Fine,  Nathan,  639 

Firey,    Walter,    45,    194,    195,    206,    214, 

215,  268,  327,329,371 
Flagg,  Grace  L.,  126 
Flint,  Michigan,  flow  of  traffic,  215 
Folk,  concept  of,  9 
Folk  Culture  of  Yucatan,  The,  411 
Foreign  born,  in  farm  areas,  278 
Forest  Service,  696,  698-700 

fire  prevention,  698-699 

forests  in  United  States,  698 
Form,  William  H.,  516 
Forster,  M.  C,  254,  773 
Forsyth,  Elaine,  148,  157 
Forsyth,  F.  H.,  193,  372 
Fortune,  on  farmers'  attitudes,  764 
Foster,  Ellery  A.,  605 
Foster,  Robert  G.,  58 
4-H  Clubs,  665,  669 
Fourier,  C.,  837 
F-pattern  settlement,  239 
Frampton,  Merle  E.,  58,  82 
France,  peasant  revolts  in,  617 
Francis,  E.  K.,  350 
Franciscans,  831 

Frazier,  E.  Franklin,  61,  114,  389 
French  families,  rural,  72,  73,  75 
French  settlements,  177 
French  village,  234-237 
Friendship  groups,  133 

and    rural   cliques,    characteristics    of, 
149-154 

formation  of,  137 

members'     resemblance     in    economic 
status,  153 

neighborhood  and,  relative  importance 
of,  134-137 

universality  of,  170 
Fringe  areas  : 

class  structure  in,  505 

families  in,  61 
Frontier,  and  sectionalism,  250—251 
Frustration,  26,  27 
Fyan,  Loleta  D.,530 


Gallup,  Gladys,  671 

Galpin,  Charles  J.,  30,  82,  83,  156,  193, 
349, 641 

Gangs,  50 

and  cooperative  endea^^or,  49 

Garden    Valley    neighborhood,    Wiscon- 
sin, informal  groups  in,  159-161 

Gardner,   Burleigh   B.,   61,   68,   152,  345, 

386,  387.  388,  390,  591,  592 
Gardner,  H.,  832 

Gardner,  Mary  R.,  61,  68,  152,  345,  386, 

387,  388,  390,  591,  592 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  423 
Garrulous  personality,  43 
Gaumitz.  W.  H.,  490,  492 
Geddes,  D.  P.,  503 
Geddes,  Joseph  A.,  242 

Gee,  Wilson,  359 
Geiger,  Theodor,  348 
Gemeinschaft,   9 

definition  of.  784 

familistic,  18,  19 

reason  for  using  term,  189 
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Generations,  cooperation  between,  76—77 
German  Peasants'  War,  621,  622 
Germany : 
families  in : 
aged  in,  86 

"old  part"  of  house,  54 
library  movement  in,  519-520 
peasant  revolts  in,  617,  621,  622 
village,  Rietze,  229-231,  232 

occupational  prestige  in,  362-365 
political  parties  in,  588 
village  neighborhoods  in,  165—167 
youth  movement  in,  837,  841,  842-843 
Gerth,  Hans,  459 
Gesell,  Silvio,  844      ■ 
Gesellschaft,  9 
buergerliche,  10 
definition  of,  784-785 
reason  for  using  term,  189 
Getvanndorf,  the,   230,  232 
Gibson,    Duane   L.,   336,   641.   647,  664, 

666,  667,  669,  767 
Gide,  C.,  837,  839,  841 
Gierke,  O.  v.,  829 
Gillette,  J.  M.,  219 
Gilman,  Grace  W.,  534 
Ginsberg,  M.,  49 
Ginzberg,  Eli,  503 
Girl  Scouts,  776 
Gist,  Noel  P.,  214,  353 
Gleason,  E.  A.,  520 
Glick,  Paul  C.,  78 
Glick,  Philip  M.,  681,  684,  703 
Goals,  success,  9 

Goals  of  Life  Inventory.  419-422 
Godin,  J.  B.  A.,  837 
Goebel,  M.,  832 
Goeters,  W.,  832 

Goldshmidt,  W.  R.,  237,  301,  444-445 
Gosnell,  Harold  F.,  343,  589 
Gothein,  E.,  831 
Government : 

authority  and,  564 

boards,    localism    and    functional    dif- 
fuseness    of,    as    related    to    size, 
583 
coordination  of  agencies,  605—608 
county,  573—586 

and  township,  number  and  location 

of,  595 
as  unit  of  government,  571-573 
cooperati\e    survey    approach,    607- 

608 
"court-house  gang,"  590 
expenditures  for,  603—604 
future  of,  605-608 
in  Tennessee,  566—568 
land-use  planning  under,  605-606 
officials,    fee    and   graft   systems    of 

payment,  583-585 
per  capita  cost  of,  597-598 
specificity    vs.    diffuse     or    blanket 
functions,  rights,  responsibilities, 
577-579 
structural  reorganization  of,  608 
Taos  County  project,  606-607 
types  of,  578 
weaknesses  of,  585-586 


Government  (cont.)  : 

county  manager  (see  County  manager 

government) 
examples  : 

of  authority  and  power,  566—568 
of  sources  of  control,  568-569 
general  basis  of,  564-569 
hierarchy  in,  570 
incorporated  villages,  602 
informal  clique  groups  in,  587-593 
local : 

drift  toward  statism,  561-562 
in  atomic  age,  562—563 
modern,  bureaucracy  as  core  of,  570- 

571 
natural  groupings  and,  602 
office  of  individual  separate  from  per- 
sonal and  home  ties,  579 
realistic  approach  to,  564-566 
rural : 

familistic    Gemeinschaft-like  nature 

of,  587 
weakness  of,  576 
rural-urban  conflict  and,  602—603 
systems  : 

and  value  orientation,  569—571 
territoriality  of,  593-600 
township  and  town,  600-602 
units  of  : 

central  government,  594 
consolidation  of,  598-599 
definition  of,  593 
functioning  of,  594 
in  special  districts,  596-597 
local  government,  594 
trade-center  communities  and,  599- 
600 
Grabbe,  Paul,  479 
Grandchildren.  113-114,  115 
Grange,    the,    612,    615,    628,    629-631, 
641-642 
activities,  aims  of,  629 
as  political  organization,  593 
juvenile,  629 
modern,  630-631 
organization  of,  629 
structure  of,  629—631 
Grangers,  green  risings  of,  616 
Grants-in-aid  to  states,  777 
Gras,  N.  S.  B„  618,  619,  829,  833,  837, 

846 
Graunt,  John,  91,  755 
Gray,  H.  L.,  829 
Gray,  L.  C,  83,  385 
Gray,  Wayne  T.,  482 
Green     County,     Georgia,     trade-center 

communities,  200 
Great    depression,     319-320,     762,     766. 

770-773 
Greek  Orthodoxism,  831,  832 
Green,  Arnold  W.,  501 
Greenback  movement,  632 
Gregory,  Cecil  L,,  353 
Gresham,  Newt,  625 
Grinker,  Roy  R.,  149 
Grinko,  G.  T„  846 
Gross,  Neal  C,  521,  527,  546,  669 
Group  dynamics,  29 
Group  marriage,  39 
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Groups,  primary  and  secondary,  9 
Gulf  Coast  Fringe,  277 


H 

Haggerty,  M.  E.,  352 

Hagood,   Margaret  J.,  61,  77,   104,   123, 

206,  338,  509,  514 
Halbert,  L.  A.,  214     _ 
Haller's    Corners    neighborhood,    Michi- 
gan, informal  groups  and  leader- 
ship in, 162-165 
Hamilton,  C.  Horace,  102,  212,  434,  488, 

720,  731,  732 
Hamlets  : 

Cohoctah,  Michigan,  178-179,  180 

definition  of,  177,  785 

incorporated,  218-221 

survival  chances  of,  217-223 

unincorporated,  221—222 
Hammond,  Barbara,  789 
Hammond,  J.  L.,  789 
Harder,  H.,  844 

Harding,  Charles  F.,  Ill,  6,  565 
Harley,  G.  W.,  412 
Harper,  Ernest  B.,  767 
Harris,  Marshall,  21,  45,  209,  294,  730, 

800 
Harrison,  J.  B.,  566,  568,  580 
Hartland  community,  Michigan,  196 
Hartshorne,  Hugh,  50 
Hatch  Act  of  1887,  658 
Haufe,  H.,  310 
Havighurst,  Robert  J.,  45,  351,  458,  459, 

482,  501 
Haxthausen,  A.  von,  827-828,  832 
Hay,  Donald  G.,  138 
Hayner,  Norman  S.,  584 
Haynes,  Fred  E..  613,  626,  628,  629 
Health  service,  708-761 

and  family  income,  721-723 

and  morbidity  figures,  755-758 

and  rejection  rates,  753-755 

disparity  in  rural  and  urban  facilities, 
721-723 

doctor-patient  relationship,  712-715 

for  mentally  ill,  739-741 

improving    rural    health,     plans    for, 
743-750 

in  lovif-income  areas,  721 

living  distance  from,  723-728 

locality  groupings  and  distribution   of 
practitioners,  723-728 

medical  associations,  710-711 

nursing,  711-712 

officers,  743 

paying  for,  methods  of,  746 

practitioner    and    medical    profession, 
708-710 

public,  741-743 
centers,  737-739 
Heberle,  Rudolf,  90,  91 
Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  348 
Heitland,  W.  E.,  310 
Henderson,  A.  M.,  801,  802,  812 
Hendry,  C.  E.,  504 
Henning,  George  F.,  644 
Henry,  William  E.,  45 


Heppe,  H.  L.  J.,  832 
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birth  rate  of,  92,  93-95 
rural,  72,  73,  75 
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Negroes  (cont.)  : 

class  system,  in  Oklahoma,  387-388 
Colored    Farmers'    Alliance    and    Co- 
operative Union,  633 
development  of  middle  class,  356 
educational  disadvantages  of,  464-465 
family,  in  United  States,  61 
farm  tenure  and,  154 
in  Cotton  Belt,  261-262,  278,  287 
in  professional  services,  356 
mortality  rates  for,  758,  759 
widowed,  and  relief,  775-776 
Neighborhoods  : 
clusters,  191-193 
definition  of,  187,  785-786 
extended, 188 

groups,    friendship    and,    relative    im- 
portance of,  134-137 
number  of,  in  United  States,  202 
rural,  in  general,  187-188 
sociologists'  view  of,  135 
tenure  status  in,  286-288 
trade   center   vs.,   as   community   con- 
cept, 489-490 
village  groups,  165—167 
Neilson,  N.,  826 

Nelson,  Lowry,  57,  70,  235,  268,  295, 
300,  352,  362,  479,  481,  484,  487, 
490,  492,  524,  602,  643,  648,  649, 
664,  703,  717,  718,  719,  728,  742, 
751,  762,772,  778 
New  England,  250 

friendship  groups  in,  149 
upper-class,  family  in,  61 
village : 

status  in,  372-374 
typical  form  of,  233 
Newman,  Stanley  S.,  9 
New  Mexico,  village  neighborhoods  in, 

167-169 
New  Town,  186 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  The, 

770 
New  Zealand  plan,  state  medicine,  752 
Nicolay,  Virginia,  717 
Niebuhr,  H.  R.,  403 
Nimkoff,  Meyer  F.,  80,  209,  570 
Non-hierarchical  interaction,  811-816 
Nonpartisan  League,  613,  615,  616,  639- 

640 
Nonpartisan  League,  The  Story  of,  614 
Nordhoff,  E.,  833,  837 
Norms,  5,  789,  820-823 
definition  of,  786  _ 
excessive  emphasis  on,  9 
law,  18 

sacred  vs.  secular,  819-820 
North  Carolina,  Wake  County,  study  of 
white    owner    and    tenant    farm 
famihes  in,  83,  84 
Northway,  M.  L.,  504 
Nottingham,  E.  K.,  403 
Novakovitsch,  D.,  827 
Noyes,  P.,  833 

Nurses,  shortage  of,  in  rural  areas,  716 
Nursing,    shortage    of,    in    rural    areas, 
711-712 


Objectives,  5 

Obschtye,  833 

Occidental  world,  828-830 

Occupational  groups,  income  of,  127 

Occupational  prestige  : 

in  Rietze,  Germany,  362-365 

in  United  States,  351-353 
Occupational  system,  separation  of  fam- 
ily system  from,  67-68 
Odals,  Norwegian,  829-830 
Odum,  Howard  W.,  256 
Ofiice  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  653 
Ogan,  Ralph  W.,  419 
Ogburn,  William  F.,  209,  214,  413,  570 
Ohio,  library  project  in,  546 
Old  age  security,  774 

of  German  farmers,  86 
Old  City,  Mississippi : 

political  ring  in,  591-592 
Old  Town,  186 
Oliver,  D.  L.,  568 
Oman,  Charles,  619 
Opler,  Morris,  9 

Oppenheimer,  F.,  826,  833,  837,  839 
Orders,  monasteries  and,  830 
Oriental  Christian  churches,  831 
Oriental  peoples,  827 
Origin-response  ratio,  concept  of,  59 
"Ot-kimil,"  term,  398 
Oxapampa,  Peru,  cliques  in,  138,  139 


Pacific  Coast,  250 
Page,  J.  S.,  669,  705,  706 
Paired  events,  41 

and  personality,  42—45 
Palyi,  M.,  844 
Panunzio,    Constantine,    460,    501,    561, 

593 
Parenton,  Vernon  J.,  439 
Parents,  115 
Pareto,  Vilfredo,  8,  53 
Parey,  Paul,  241 
Parsons,  Kenneth  H.,  54,  87 
Parsons,  Talcott,  8,  26,  48,  61,  66,  342, 

344,  348,  394,  407,  418,  564,  571, 

575,  612,  613,  709,  763,  801,  802, 

808,809,812 
Part-time  farms,  295 
Patriarchal  family,  39,  57-58 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  {see  Grange,  the) 
Patton,  General,  805 
Peake,  H.  E.  A.,  826 
Peasant  revolts,  616—617 

and  farmers'  movements,  comparison 

of,  622-627 
cruelty,    planlessness,    destructiveness, 

characterizations  of,  620—622 
disputed  nature  of,  617-620 
"Pecking  order,"  6 
Pennell.  Elliott  H.,  717 
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Pepinsky,  H.  B.,  28 

Periam,  J.,  627 

Perrott,  George  St.  J.,  752 

Personality,  set  and  paired  events  and, 

42-45 
Peru  : 

informal  groups  in,  161-162 

Oxapampa,  cliques  in,  138,  139 
Peterson,  Milo,  479 
Pfister,  Christian,  311 
Physicians  (see  Doctors) 
Picht,  Werner,  519 
Pietistic  groups,  833 
Pihlblad,  C.  I..  353 
Plainville,  social  status  in,  378-382 
Plambeck,  Hans  H.,  69,  627 
Plantation,  298-301 

large,  organization  of  enterprises  on, 
graph,  300 

owners  of,  30 
Planter  class,  385-387 
Plunket  Society,  752 
Poland,  peasant  revolts  in,  621-622 
Poling,  Earl  B.,  644 
Political  parties,  agrarian,  615-616 
Political  systems  : 

and  value  orientation,  569-571 

territoriality  of,  593-600 
Pollard,  A.  F.,  618 
Polyandry,  39 
Polybius,  91 
Polygyny,  39 

Pomeroy,  Wardell  B.,  365 
Pond,  G.  A.,  79,  85 
Populists,  623 

green  risings  of,  616—617 
Poro  Bush  society,  taboos  in,  412 
Portuguese  village,  231—234 
Post,  Lauren  C.,  136 
Powdermaker,  Hortense,  388,  389 
Powell,  Edgar,  619 

Prairietown,    South    Dakota,   social   sta- 
tus in,  383-384 
Preferential  mating,  53,  55-57 
Press,  547-552 

agricultural,  552 

communication    and    social    structure, 
548-549 

daily,  549 

rural  weekly,  549-551 

summary,  557-558 
Pressure  groups,  rural,  611—616 
Prestige  (see  also  Social  status)  : 

as  indicated  by  formal  contacts,  361- 
362 

occupational,    in    German    rural    vil- 
_ lage,  362-365 

social  status  and,  church  membership, 
448 
Pridgen's     Mill     neighborhood,     Missis- 
sippi,   informal    groups    in,    155- 
156 
Primary  groups,  9 

characteristics  of,  51-52 

cooperatives  and,  646-648 

importance  of,  51-52 
Prince   Edward  Island,  study  of  library 
users,  527 


Production   and   Marketing  Administra- 
tion, 703-706 

bureaucracy  and  people,  705—706 

field  organization  of,  703-705 

local  administration  of,  703-704 
Professionalism  : 

in  education,  488-489,  506-513 

in  government,  570 
Protestant  ethic,  and  rise  of  bureaucra- 
tic capitalism,  60 
Protestantism,  833 
Protocol,  excessive  emphasis  on,  9 
Prudhommeaux,  J.,  837 
Pryor,  Herbert,  156,  440,  497 
Public  assistance,  776-779 
Public  health  services,  741-743 

counties    and    districts    with    full-time 
health  officers,  744 

disease  prevention,  741 

federal  aid  to  states  and  localities,  743 

federal  and  state  cooperation,  741 

health  officers,  743 
Pulling,  R.  J.,  133 
Purnell  Act  of  1925,  658 


R 

Race : 

basis  for  stratification,  365,  366 

conflicts  among  races,  29 
Race-caste  theory.  Cox's  denial  of,  355— 

357 
Radcliffe-Brown,  A.  R.,  398 
Radio,  123-124,  547,  552-556,  557-558 

efficacy  of,  555—556 
Range-livestock  areas,  252,  272-275 
Paper,    Arthur    F.,    254,    258,    266,    267, 

270,  288,  296, 320 
Paths,  Louis,  504 
Rationality : 

and  efficiency,  800-813 

traditional  vs.  norm  of,  804-805 

emotionality  vs.,  805-806 
Reading  : 

class  position  and,  summary  of,  541- 
542 

cliques,  and  selection  of,  539-541 

magazines  and  books,  537—539 

six-fold  class  structure  and,  536-539 

sources  of  books  read,  540 
Reagan,  Barbara  B.,  77 
Reconstruction      Finance      Corporation, 

777 
Recreation,  percentage  of  income  spent 

for,  129 
Red  Cross,  776,  777_ 

local,  Home  Service  of,  769 
Redfield.  Robert.  9,  408,  441,  458 
Reed,  Tesse  Tavlor,  544,  570,  583,  606 
Reed,  T.  H..  577,  578,  603 
Regional  hospital  centers,  734-735 
Rehabilitation  : 

and  relief,  768 

group    projects,    Farmers'    Home    Ad- 
ministration, 689-690 

rural,  principles  of,  653—657 
ReifFeisen  system,  695 
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Relatives : 

in  families,  115-118 

tenants  whose  landlords  are,  322,  323 
Relief,  regional,  aspects  of,  773 
Religion : 

and  the  family,  72 

anomie,   social   disequilibrium  or  dis- 
organization, 400-407,  444 

attendance  at  church,  412—413 

major  functions  of,  397—401 

nature  and  function  of,  395-414 

ritual  techniques,   408-414 
symbols,  408-411 
taboos,  411-414 

rural,  character  of,  415-454 
Religious  groups  : 

classification  of,  405 

denominationalism,  404 

sects,  401-407 

membership  rates  in,  403 

suicide  rates  among,  405-406 
Religious  set,  definition  of,  419 
Renne,  Roland  R.,  598 
Reports    on    problems,    Columbia    Basin 
Joint  Investigations  : 

Problem  10,  237,  238,  242,  244,  246 

Problem  27,  433,  489 
Residential  farms,  295 
Resettlement  Administration,  687 
Residence,  size  of  family  by,  97-104 
Responsibility,  limited  : 

fate  vs.,  23-24 

unlimited  vs.,  810-811 
Reuss,    Carl    Frederick,    359,    550,    551, 

598 
Revivals,  religious,  405 
Revolution,  Sorokin's  definition  of,  616 
Rice,  Stuart  A.,  615 
Rich,  Mark,  441,  442 
Richardson,  F.  L.  W.,  II,  170,  798,  815 
Rietze,  Germany : 

occupational  prestige  in,  362-365 

village  neighborhoods  in,  165-167 
Riffians,  and  marriage  of  cousins,  56 
Rights,  5,  789 

limited  vs.  unlimited,  808-810 
Rist,  C,  837,  839,  841 
Rites  : 

of  intensification,   396,   398,   399,   400, 
406,  407,  438,  787 

of   passage,    396,    397,   398,    399,    406, 
408,  438,  459,  787 
Ritschl,  A..  832 
Ritual,  religious,  396 
Roberts,  Roy  L.,  573 
Robison,  Sophia  M.,  133 
Robson,  W.  A.,  597 
Rochester,  A.,  847 

Roemer,   Milton   I.,   716,   717,   719,   721, 
729,  733,  737,  739.  740,  742,  746, 
749,  750,  753 
Roethlisberger,  Fritz  J.,  8,  26,   170,  817 
Rogers,  Maria,  133 
Roles,  5,  789 

individual's,  integration  of : 
outside  systems,  815-816 
within  systems,  816-825 

played   by   different   individuals,    inte- 
gration of,  817-818 


Roles  (cont.)  : 

playing,  29 
Roman  Catholicism,  831 

Medieval,  833 
Rome,  peasant  revolts,  619 
Roosevelt  administration,  777 
Rosenquist,  Carl  M.,  104 
Ross,  Ernestine,  544 
Rostovtzeff,  M.,  311,  619 
Rothrock,  Mary  U.,  547 
Rousseau,  407 
Roy,  D.,  49 
Ruesch,  730 
Runk,  DeWees,  359 
Running  water,  125 
Rural,  definitions  of,  787 
Rural  areas  and  regions  : 

and  economic  aspects,  249-306 
clique    and    friendship    groups,     149- 
154,  288-289 
and  tenure  groups,  152-153,  154 
blood  ties,  149^150 
functions  of  cliques,  150—152 
resemblance     in     economic     status, 
153 
communities,  planned,  settlement  pat- 
terns for,  237-245 
cultural,  254-258 
definition    of    rural    community,    188— 

189 
family  farm  in  (see  Family  farm) 
farmers'  movements  in,  288   (see  also 
Farmers'  movements  and  organi- 
zations) 
farming,  types  of,  251-254 
neighborhoods  in  general,  187-188 
people  in  : 

interaction  of  individuals  in,   151 
value  orientation  of,  characteristics 

of,  31-33 
work    patterns,    and   lives    of,    291- 
293 
retail  stores  in,  226-228 
sections  : 

differences  in  value  orientation  and 

living  levels,  289-291 
types  determined  by  economic  sys- 
_  tems,  251-252 
social    strata    in,    369—391     (see    also 

Social  strata  :  rural,  nature  of) 
special  interest  groups  in,  288 
Rural  collectivities,  827-850 
autochthonous,  826-830 
comparison  of,  848-849 
definition  of,  825 
reducciones,  831 
religious,  826,  830-837 
structured  according  to  socio-political 
system,  826,  837-847 
anarchistic  ideas,  841,  844 
German  youth  movement,  844-846 
land-nationalizing    programs,     839- 

841 
pre-Marxian  socialism,  837-839 
Soviet  Russia,  846-847 
Zionist  Jews  in  Palestine,  846 
subgroups  of,  special  traits,  825 
Rural      Electrification      Administration, 
700-702 
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Rural       Electrification      Administration 
(coiit.)  : 
provision  of  loans,  701 
restrictions,  701-702 
Rural  family  (see  also  Farm  family) 
enterprises  of,  119—131 
home-centered,  44—45 
household    composition    of,    106—107, 

111-119 
kinships,  39 

marital  status  in,  107-119 
nonfarm,  70 

fertility  rates  among,  95—97 
life  cycle  of,  77,  78 
population : 

by  age,  sex,  and  marital  status,  109 
by  county,  205 
size  of,  89-106 

team  activities  under  crisis  situations, 
44 
Rurality,  279-281 
Rural-urban  conflict,  29 
Rural-urban  fringe,  329 

highway  development  and,  214-217 
Rural  worlds,  29-30 
Ruskin  cooperative  colony,  841 
Russell,  Charles  Edward,  614,  616,  639 
Russia : 

family  in,  82,  86 
peasant  revolts  in,  620 
Ryan,  Bryce,  669 


Sachs,  Murray,  133 

St.  Louis  region,  public  library  service 

units  of,  530,  532 
St.  Valentine's  Day,  401 
Sanchez,  George,  690 
Sanders,    Irwin   T.,    191,    192,    196,    197, 

581,  654,  656,  657 
Sanderson,    Dwight,   58,    155,    188,    189, 

435.  489,  491,  492,  493,  549,  552, 

578,  581,  599,  600,  601,  602,  630, 

631,  634,  638,  661.  662,  702,  764, 

768,  769,  770,  773 
Saskatchewan,  Canada,  191 
Savings,  percentage  of  income  invested 

in, 128 
Scanlan,  John  J.,  644 
Scattered  settlement  pattern,  237,  238 
Schafft,  Alvin  H.,  104 
Schatzmann,  Iman  E.,  484 
Schickele,  Rainer,  316 
Schkaff,  E.,  828 
Schmid,  Calvin  F.,  214 
School  districts  : 

and     community     areas,     Mississippi, 

497 
in  Boone  County,  Missouri,  498-499 
in  Livingston  County,  Michigan,  494- 

495 
Schooling : 

and  social  class,  502-503 
definition  of,  457 
Schools,  457-485 

as  community  centers,  489 


Schools  (cont.)  : 

as  social  system,  460-483 
attendance  at,  462-465 
bureaucratization  of  system,  505-513 
channels    for    vertical    mobility,    501- 

503 
cliques  in,  505-508 
composition  of,  461 
consolidated,  287,  461,  490-491 

arguments  for,  490-491 

disruptive  effects  of,  496-500 
high  schools  : 

and  trade  centers.  492—493 

in  Michigan,  493-496 

rural,  491-492 
inequalities  in,  476—479 
one-room,  461,  486,  487,  490 
performance  of,  462 
relation  of,  to  other  systems,  486—515 
rural : 

disadvantaged  in   financial  support, 
476 

shorter  school  year,  476,  477 
school   unit,   increasing   size   of,    490- 

491 
service  areas,  natural  and  unnatural, 
493—495 

two-room,  461,  486,  487,  490 
Schuler,  Edgar  A.,  16,  32,  75,  121,  123, 
150,  153,  154,  289,  290,  291,  316, 
330,  331,  332,  333,  358,  372 
Schultz,  T.  W.,  21,  800 
Schulze-Delitzsch  system,  695 
Schweitzer,    Harvey    J.,    Jr.,    428,    429. 

451,  452 
Scott,  J.  P.,  6,  565 
Seasonal  ceremonies,  400—401 
Seasonal  farm  labor,  334-338 
Sebewa   Center,   church   membership  in, 

study  of,  429-430,  431 
Secondary  groups,  9 
Sectionalism,  frontier  and,  250-251 
Sects,  religious,  401-407 
and  church  groups,  404 
esprit  de  corps  developed  by,  403 
holiness,  401,  402 
Security,    rural    welfare    and,     762-779 
{see  also   Welfare    and    security, 
rural) 
Seebohm,  Frederic,  231,  310,  828,  829 
Seeley,  John  R.,  740 

Self-sufficing    areas,    general    and,    252, 
270-272 
social  status  in,  378-382 
Senter,  Donovan,  345,  446 
Sering,  Max,  54,  229,  230.  232 
Servants,  118-119 
Set  e\ents.  41—42 

and  personality,  42—45 
Settlement  patterns,  204-245 

for  planned   rural   communities.   237- 

245 
investments  for  various  items,  246 
isolated  holdings,  229-237,  246 
line-village,  234-237 
savings    in    annual    costs    of    various 

items,  246 
scattered   (see  Isolated-holding  settle- 
ments) 
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Settlement  patterns  (cont.)  : 
types  of : 

for  planned  rural  communities,  237 
relative  merits  of,  229 
village  vs.  isolated-holding  settlement, 
229—237 
English  forms,  229-231 
French  forms,  234-237 
German  forms,  229-231,  232 
Spanish-Portuguese  forms,  231—234 
Settlers'  Protective  Association,  632 
Sewell,  William  H.,  358,  417,  664,  666 
Shafir,  J.,  349    • 
Shambaugh,  B.  M.  H.,  833     ' 
Sharecroppers,  30 
Negro,  317 

size  of  families,  102,  103 
Shaw,  A.,  837 
Shea,  John  P.,  699,  700 
Sherif,  Muzafer,  458 
Shryock,  Henry  S.,  Jr.,  211,  314 
Shuckburgh,  Evelyn  S.,  91 
Siegel,  Jacob  S.,  774 
Silberling,  E.,  837 
Simkhowitsch,  W.  G.,  828 
Simpson,  George,  9,  400 
Simpson,  Jerry,  627 
Sims,  Carlton  C.,  566,  567,  579,  580,  581, 

593, 603 
Sims,  Newell  L.,  231,  650 
Singh,  Jaswant,  695 
Six  Rural  Problem  Areas,  254 
Skills,  and  family  farm,  293 
Slavic  village,  230-231 
Sloan  Foundation,  483 
Slocum,  Walter,  159,  160,  180,  181,  182, 

372 
Small-scale  farms,  295 
Smathers,  Eugene,  441 
Smillie,  Wilson  G.,  742 
Smith,  Alfred  E.,  626 
Smith,  C.  B.,  660 
Smith,  Mapheus,  753,  754 
Smith,  Rockwell  C.,  415,  416,  417,  428, 

436,  441,442,  443 
Smith,  T.  Lynn,  59,  65,  90,  97,  109,  110, 
136,  155,  177,  189,  209.  213,  217, 
218,  219,  220,  222,  223,  229,  231, 
232,  234,  236,  239,  242,  298,  314, 
321,  395,  425,  436,  437,  461,  464, 
477,  478,  493,  549,  571,  600,  601, 
755,  758,  759,  774 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  636,  658 
Sneed,  Melvin  W.,  425,  437 
Social  and  welfare  workers  : 
median  salary  for,  772 
number  of  persons  per  worker,  771 
Social  insurance  plans,  750-752 
Socialism  : 
land,  837 

pre-Marxianism,  837-838 
Socials,  mutual-aid,  137 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  521 

survey  of  libraries,  534,  541,  547 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  777,  778 
Social  strata  and  status,  789 

and  church    (see  Church  :   and  social 

status) 
and  education,  500—505 
and  land  tenure,  327-333 


Social  strata  and  status  {cont.)  : 
and  schools,  501-504 
and  town-country  relationships,   369- 

374 
ascribed  vs.  achieved,  342-343 
basis  and  measurement  of,  340-368 
caste  (see  Caste) 

educational  level,  basis  for,  365,  367 
factors  related  to,  340-342 
family  and,  343 
general  and  self-sufficing  areas,  378- 

382 
general  concept  of  states,  345-367 
how  revealed,  358 

formal  contacts,  361—362 
inter-class  approach,  359-360 
measurement     of     cleavages,     360- 

361 
sociometric    description    of    status, 

361 
statistical  approach,  358 
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